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PEE FA C E. 


The main purpose oi tins story is to aj^i^eal to the reader’s interest in a 
subject, which has been the theme of some of the j^ieatost writers, hvm<i: 
and dead—hut which has never been, <Mnd can never he, exhausted, because 
it is a subject eternally inten'stinij; to all iriankind. Ileie is one more 
book that depicts the s1iul,^^1o of a human cieatnre, under those oppos¬ 
ing influences of Good and Evil, which we ha^ e- all felt, which we liave 
all known. It has been my aim to niak<‘ the chaiactei of “Magdalen,” 
which personifies this stiuggle, a pathetic chaiaetei even in its perversity 
and its error ; and J have tiied liard to attain this result by the least ob¬ 
trusive and the least artificial of all means—by a resolute adherence, 
throughout, to the tiiitli as it is m Natiiic. This design was no easy one 
to acconiiilish ; and it has been a gieat encoiiiagernent to me (duiing the 
jmhlication ot my stoiy m its jteiiodieal form) to know, on the authority of 
many readers, that the ohjt'cl which 1 had pro})osed to myself, I might, in 
some degree, eonsider as an object achieved. 

Round the cential figure in the narrative, other charnetca's will be found 
grouped. Ill sbar]) contrast—centlast, tor the most ])ait, m winch J liave 
endeavoured to make Ihc element ol luimoiii mainly pudommant. 1 have 
sought to impart this lehef to 1h(‘moie senous ])assn.;es in the hook, not 
only because 1 believed myself to he justilh'd m doing so by the* laws of Ait 
—hutheeausc experience has Ian bit me (what tlu* ex])eri('nce ot myr(*adeis 
will doubtless confirni) that tlnneis no siiehmoinl ])liennnu'iion as iinmixed 
tragedy to he found in tJie world aionnd us. J^ook wlnae we may, the 
dark threads and the light cross each other ]>eipetually m the texture of 
liumaii life. 

fl’o pass from the Characters to the Stor^g it will h(‘ s'-en that the narra¬ 
tive related in these pages has been eonstinoted on a plan, which diflers 
from the plan followa;d in my last novel, and in some other of my works 
])ubUshed at an earlier dab*. The only Secret contained in this hook, is 
revealed midway in the first volume. From tliat point, all the main events 
of the stoiy are puiposidy foreshadowed, helore they take jilace—my jiresent 
design being to rouse the reader’s interest in following the train ot ciiciim- 
staiices by which these foreseen events are brondit about. In trying tliis 
new ground, 1 am not turning my back in doubt on the ground vviindi 1 
liavc passed over already. My one object m lollownng a new course, is to 
enlarge the raii<ge of my studies m the art of writing fiction, and to vary 
the form in which 1 make my appeal to the reader, as attractively as 1 can. 

There is no neiKl for me to add more to tliese few picfatoiy woids tlian is 
liere written. What I might otherwise have wished to say in this ]/lace, i 
have endeavoured to make the hook itself for me. 

Harley Street^ 

Homml>er, 18(12. 
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THE FIK^T SCENE. 

COMBE-RAVEX, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


CIIAF ER I. 

Tiir hands on the hall-clock pointed o half-past six in the morning. The 
house was a country residence in Wes, Somersetshire, called Combe-Raven. 
The day was the fourth of March, and the year was eighteen hundred and 
forty-six. 

No sounds hut the steady ticking of the clock, and the lumpish snoring 
of a large dog stretched on a mat outside the dining-room door, disturbeil 
the mysterious morning stillness of hall and staircase. Who were the 
sleei^ers hidden in the upi^er regions ? Let the house reveal its own secrets; 
and, one by one, as they descend the stairs from their beds, let the sleepers 
disclose themselves. 

As the clock pointed to a quarter to seven, the dog woke and shook him¬ 
self. After waiting in vain for the footman, who was accustomed to let 
him out, the animal wandered restlessly from one closed door to another on 
the ground floor; and, returning to his mat in great perplexity, appealed to 
the sleeping family, with a long and melancholy howl. 

Before the last notes of the dog’s remonstrance had died away, the oaken 
stairs in the higher regions of the house creaked under slowly-descending 
footsteps. In a minute more the first of the female servants made her ap¬ 
pearance, with a dingy woollen shawl over her shoulders—for the March 
morning was bleak; and rheumatism and the cook were old acquaintances. 

Receiving the dog’s first cordial advances with the worst possible grace, 
the cook slowly opened the hall door, and let the animal out. It was a 
wild morning. Over a spacious lawn, and behind a black plantation of firs, 
the rising sun rent its way upward through piles of ragged grey cloud; 
heavy drops of rain fell few and far between ; the March wind shuddered 
roynd the comers of the house, and the wet trees swayed weai ily. 
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Seven o’clock struck; and the signs of domestic life began to show them¬ 
selves in more rapid succession. 

The hous^piaid came down—tall and slim, with the statu of the spring 
temperature written redly on her nose. ^L’he lady’s-maid followed—young, 
smart, plump, and sleepy. The kitchen-maid came next—afflicted with 
the face-ache, and making no secret of her suffenngs. Last of all, the foot¬ 
man appeared, yawning disconsolately; the living pictuie of a man who 
felt that he had been defrauded of his lair niglit’s rest. 

The conversation of the servants, when they assembled before the slowly- 
lighting kitchen fire, referred to a recent family event, and turned at start¬ 
ing on this question: Had Thomas, the footman, seen anything of the 
concert at Clifton, at which his mastoi and the two young ladies had been 
present on the xu’evious night ? Yes ; Thomas had heard the conceit; he 
had been paid for to go in at the back ; it was a loud concert; it was a hot 
concert; it was described at the top of the bills as Grand ; whether it was 
worth travelling sixteen miles to hear by railway, with the additional 
liardship of going back nineteen miles by road, at half-xiast one in the 
morning—was a question which he would leave his master and the young 
ladies to decide ; his own opinion, in the mean time, being unhesitatingly, 
No. Further inquiries, on the part of all the female servants in succession, 
elicited no additional information of any sort. Thomas could hum none of 
the songs, and could describe none of the ladies’ dresses, llis audience ac¬ 
cordingly gave him up in des^oair; and the kitchen small-talk flowed back 
into its ordinary channels, until the clock struck eight, and startled the 
assembled servants into sex^arating for their morning’s work. 

A quarter-past eight, and nothing haiipcned. Half-past—and more signs 
of life ajipeared fiom the bedroom regions. The next member of the 
family who came down stairs was Mr. Andrew Yanstone, the master of the 
house. 

Tall, stout, and upright—with bright blue eyes, and healthy florid com¬ 
plexion—^his brown plush shooting-jacket carelessly buttoned awry; his 
vixenish little Scotch terrier barking unrebuked at his heels; one hand 
thrust into his waistcoat ^jocket, and the other smacking the banisters 
cheerfully as he came down stairs humming a tune—Mr. Yanstone showed 
his character on the surface of him freely to all men. An easy, hearty, 
handsome, good-humoured gentleman, who walked on the sunny side of 
the way of life, and who asked nothing better than to meet all his fellow- 
passengers in this world on the sunny side, too. Estimating him by years, 
he had turned fifty. Judging him by lightness of heart, strength of con¬ 
stitution, and capacity for enjoyment, he was no older than most men who 
liave only turned thirty. 

Thomas 1” cried Mr. Yanstone, taking up his old felt hat and his thick 
walking-stick from the hall table. “ Breakfast, this morning, at ten. The 
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young ladies are not likely t/O be down earlier after the concert last night.— 
By-the-hy, how did you like the concert, yourself, eh ? You thought it 
was Grand ? Quite right; so it was. Nothing but Crash-Bang, varied 
now and then by Bang-Crash ; all the women dressed within an inch of 
their lives ; smothering heat, blazing gas, and no room for anybody—yes, 
3 ’es, Thomas : Grand’s the word for ii, and Comfortable isn’t.” With that 
expression of opinion, Mr Yanstone Nvhistled to his vixenish terrier ; flou¬ 
rished his stick at the hall door in ch<‘erful defiance of the rain; and set off 
through wind and weather for his me ning walk. 

The hands, stealing their steady wey round the dial of the clock, pointed 
to ten minutes to nine. Another m« inber of the family appeared on the 
stairs—Miss Garth, the governess. 

No observant eyes could have sui veyed Miss Garth without seeing at 
once that she was a north-countryw oman. Her hard-featured face; her 
masculine readiness and decision of movement; her obstinate honesty of 
look and manner, all proclaimed li< r border birth and border training. 
Though little more than forty years < f age, her hair was quite grey ; and 
she wore over it the plain cap of an old woman. Neither hair nor head¬ 
dress w’as out of harmony with her lace—it looked older than her years ; 
the hard handwriting of trouble had scored it heavily at some past time. 
The self-possession of her piogi'ess dowm the stairs, and the air of habitual 
authority wdth which she looked about her, spoke well lor her position in Mr. 
Vanstone’s family. This was evidently not one of the forlorn, persecuted, 
pitiably dependent order of governesses. Here was a woman who lived on 
ascertained and honourable terms with her employers—a woman who looked 
capable of sending any parents in England to the right-about, if they failed 
to rate her at her proper value. 

“ Breakfast at ten ?” repeated Miss Garth, when the footman had an¬ 
swered the bell, and had mentioned his master's orders. “ Ha! T thought 
what would come of that concert last night. When people who live in the 
country patronize public amusements, public amusements return the com¬ 
pliment by upsetting the family afterwards for days together. You*re 
upset, Thomas, I can see—your eyes are as red as a ferret’s, and your cravat 
looks as if you had slept in it. Bring the kettle at a quarter to ten—and if 
you don’t get better in the course of the day, come to me, and I’ll give you 
a dose of physic. TTiat’s a well-meaning lad, if you only let him alone,” 
continued Miss Garth, in soliloquy, when Thomas had retired ; “ but he’s 
not strong enough for concerts twenty miles off. They wanted me to go 
with them last night. Yes: catch roe I” 

Nine o’clock struck; and the minute hand stole on to twenty minnfes 
past the hour, before any more footsteps were heard on the stairs. At tlio 
end of that time, two ladies appeared, descending to the hreakfast-room to¬ 
gether—Mrs. Yanstone and her eldest daughter. 

B 2 
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If the personal attractions of Mr^l^nstone, at an earlier }X5riod of life, had 
depended solely on her native charms of complexion and ^reshness, 

she must have long since lost the last relics of her fairer self. But her beauty, 
as a young woman, had passed beyond the average national limits; and 
she still preserved the advantage of her more exceptional personal gifts. 
Although she was now in her forty-fcurih year; although she had been 
tried, in bygone times, by the premature loss of more than one of her 
children, and by long attacks of illness which had followed those bereave¬ 
ments of former years—she still preserved the fair proportion and subtle 
delicacy of feature, once associated with the all-adorning brightness and 
freshness of beauty, which had left hci never to return. Her eldest child, 
now descending the stairs by her side, was the mirror in which she could 
look back, and see again the reflection of her own youth. There, folded 
thick on the daughter’s head, lay the massive dark hair, which, on the 
mother’s, was fast turning grey. There, in the daughter’s cheek, glowed 
the lovely dusky red which had faded from the mother’s to bloom again no 
more. Miss Vanstone liad already reached the first maturity of woman¬ 
hood : she had completed her six-and-twentieth year. Inheriting the daik 
majestic character of her mother’s beauty, she had yet hardly inheiited all 
its charms. Though the shape of her face was the sam©> tlie features were 
scarcely so delicate, their proportion was scarcely so true. She was not so tall. 
She had the dark-brown eyes of her mother—full and soft, with the steady 
lustre in them which Mrs, Vanstone’s eyes had lost—and yet there was less 
interest, less refinement and depth of feeling in her expression: it was 
gentle and feminine, but clouded by a certain quiet reserve, from which her 
mother’s face was free. If we dare to look closely enough, may we not observe, 
that the moral force of character and the higher intellectual capacities in 
jiarents seem often to wear out mysteriously in the course of transmission 
to children ? In these days of insidious nervous exhaustion and subtly- 
spreading nervous malady, is it not possible that the same rule may apply, 
less rarely than we are willing to admit, to the bodily gifts as well ? 

The mother and daughter slowly descended the stairs together—the first 
dressed in daik blown, with an Indian shawl thrown over her shoulders; 
the second more simply attired in black, with a plain collar and cuffs, and 
a dark orange-coloured ribbon over the bosom of her dress. As they crossed 
the hall, and entered the breakfast-room, Miss Yanstone was full of the 
all-absorbing subject of the last night’s concert. 

“ I am so sorry, mamma, you were not with us,” she said. You have 
been so strong and so well ever since last summer—you have felt so many 
years younger, as you said yourself—that I am sure the exertion would not 
have been too much for you.” 

“ Perhaps not, my love—but it was as well to keep on the safe side.” 

“ Quite as well,” remarked Miss Garth, appearing at the breakfast-room 
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door. “ Look at Norah (good morning, my dear)—look, I say, at Norah. 
A perfect wreck; a living proof of your wisdom and mine in staying at 
home. The vile gas, the foul air, the late hours—what can you expect ? 
She’s not made of iron, and she sulfers accordingly. No, my dear, you 
needn’t deny it. I see you’ve got a headache.” 

Norah’s dark, handsome face bri<^htened into a smile—then lightly 
clouded again with its accustomed quiet reserve. 

“ A very little headache; not half enough to make me regret the con¬ 
cert,” she said, and walked away by herself to the window. 

On the far side of a garden and paddock, the view overlooked a stream, 
some farm-buildings which lay beyom., and the opening of a wooded rocky 
pass (called, in Somersetshire, a Com >e), which here cleft its way through 
the hills that closed the prospect. A winding strip of road was visible, at 
no great distance, amid the undulatioi 'J of the open ground; and along this 
strip the stalwart figure of Mr. Vans one was now easily recognizable, re¬ 
turning to the house from his mori-iug walk. He flourished his stick 
gaily, as he observed his eldest daugh er at the window. She nodded and 
w'aved her hand in return, very grac dully and prettily—but with some¬ 
thing of old-fashioned formality in her manner, which looked strangely in 
so young a woman, and which seemed out of harmony with a salutation 
addressed to her father. 

The hall-clock struck the adjourned breakfast-hour. When the minute- 
hand had recorded the lapse of five minutes more, a door banged in tlie 
bedroom regions—a clear young voice was heard singing blithely—light 
rapid footsteps pattered on the upper stairs, descended with a jump to the 
landing, and pattered again, faster than ever, down the lower flight. In 
another moment, the youngest of Mr. Vanstone’s two daughters (and two only 
surviving children) dashed into view on the dingy old oaken stairs, with the 
suddenness of a flash of light; and clearing the last three steps into the 
hall at a jump, presented herself breathless in the breakfast-room, to make 
the family circle complete. 

By one of those strange caprices of Nature, which science leaves still 
unexplained, the youngest of Mr. Vanstone’s children presented no recog¬ 
nizable resemblance to either of her parents. How had she come by her 
hair? how had she come by her eyes? Even her father and mother 
had asked themselves those questions, as she grew up to girlhood, and 
had been sorely jxirplexed to answer them. Her hair was of that purely 
light-brown hue, unmixed with flaxen, or yellow, or red — which is 
oftener seen on the plumage of a bird than on the head of a human being. 
It was soft and plentiful, and waved downward from her low forehead in 
regular folds—but, to some tastes, it was dull and dead, in its absolute 
want of glossiness, in its monotonous purity of plain light colour. Her 
eyebrows and eyelashes were just a shade darker than her hair, and 
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seemed made expressly for those violet-blue eyes, which assert their most 
irresistible charm when associated with a fair complexion. Buo it was 
here exactly that the promise of her face failed of performance in the most, 
startling manner. The eyes, which should have been dark, were incom¬ 
prehensibly and discordantly light: they were of that nearly colourless 
grey, which, though little attractive m itself, possesses the rare compen¬ 
sating merit of interpreting the finest gradations of thought’, the gentlest 
changes of feeling, the deepest trouble of passion, with a subtle transparency 
of expression which no darker eyes can iival. Thus quaintly sell-con- 
tradictoiy in the upper part of her face, she was hardly less at variance 
with established ideas of harmony in the lower. Her lips had the true 
feminine delicacy of form, her checks the lovely roundness and smoothness 
of youth—but the mouth was too large and firm, the chin too square and 
massive for her sex and age. Her complexion partook of the pure mono¬ 
tony of tint which characterized her hair—it was of the same soft warm 
creamy fairness all over, without a tinge of colour in the cheeks, except on 
occasions of unusual bodily exertion, or sudden mental disturbance. The 
whole countenance—so remarkable in its strongly-opposed characteristics— 
was rendered additionally striking by its extraordinary mobility. The 
large, electric, light-grey eyes were hardly ever in repose ; all varieties of 
expression followed each other over the plastic, ever-changing face, with a 
giddy rapidity which left sober analysis far behind in the race. The girl’s 
exuberant vitality asserted itself all over her, from head to foot. Her figure 
—taller than her sister’s, taller than the average of woman’s height; instinct 
with such a scdi'ctive, serpentine suppleness, so lightly and playfully grace¬ 
ful, that its movements suggested, not unnaturally, the movements of a 
young cat—^hcr figure was so perfectly developed already that no one who 
saw her could have supposed that she was only eighteen. She bloomed in the 
full physical maturity of twenty yearn or more—bloomed naturally and irre¬ 
sistibly, m right of her matchless health and strength. Here, in timth, lay 
the mainspring of this strangely-constituted organization. Her headlong 
course down the house stairs; the brisk activity of all her movements; 
the incessant sparkle of expression in her face; the enticing gaiety which 
took the hearts of the quietest people by storm—even the reckless delight 
in bright colours, which showed itself in her brilliantly-striped morning 
dress, in her fluttering ribbons, in the large scarlet rosettes on her smart 
little shoes—all sprang alike from tho same source; from the overflowing 
physical health which strengthened every muscle, braced every nerve, and 
set the warm young blood tingling through her veins, like the blood of a 
growing child. 

On her entry into the breakfast-room, she was saluted with the customary 
remonstrance which her flighty disregard of all punctuality habitually 
piovoked from the long-suffering household authorities. In Miss Garth’s 
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favourite phrase, “ Magdalen was bom with all the senses—except a sense 
of order.” 

Magdalen! It was a strange name 1x) have given her ? Strange, indeed; 
and yet, chosen under no extraordinary circumstances. The name had 
been borne by one of Mr. Vanstone’s sisters, who had died in early youth ; 
and, in affectionate remembrance of her, he had called his second daughter 
by it—just as he had called his eldesi daughter Norah, for his wife’s sake. 
Magdalen 1 Surely, the grand old I ible name—suggestive of a sad and 
sombre dignity; recalling, in its fiist association, mournful ideas of peni¬ 
tence and seclusion—had been here, as events had turned out, inappro¬ 
priately bestowed? Surely, this se• f-contradictory girl had perversely 
accomplished one contradiction more, by developing into a character which 
was out of all harmony with her own hristian name ! 

“ Late again !” said Mrs. Vanstone as Magdalen breathlessly kissed her. 

** Late again 1” chimed in Miss G »rth, when Magdalen came her way 
next. “ Well ?” she went on, taking he gill’s chin familiarly in her hand, 
with a half-satirical, half-fond attention which betrayed that the youngest 
daughter, with all her faults, was tin governess’s kivourite—‘‘Well ? and 
what has the concert done for t/ow? What form of suffering has dissi¬ 
pation inflicted on your system, this morning?” 

“Suffering!” repeated Magdalen, lecoveiing her breath, and the use of 
her tongue with it. “I don’t kuo\v the meaning of the word; if tlieie’s 
anything the matter with me, I’m too well. Suffering! I’m ready for 
another concert to-night, and a ball to-morrow, and a play the day after. 
Oh,” cried Magdalen, dropping into a chair and crossing her hands raptu¬ 
rously on the table, “ how 1 do like pleasure !” 

“ Come! that’s explicit at any rate,” said Miss Garth. “ I think Pope 
must have had you in his mind, when he wrote his famous lines ; 

“ ‘ Men some to business, some to pleasure take, 

But eveiy woman is at heart a rake.’ ” 

“ The deuce she is!” cried Mr. Vanstone, entering the room while Miss 
Garth was making her quotation, with the dogs at his heels. “ Well; 
live and learn. If you’re all rakes. Miss Garth, the sexes are turned topsy¬ 
turvy with a vengeance; and the men will have nothing left for it, but to 
stop at home and darn the stockings.—Let’s have some breakfast.” 

“How-d’ye-do, papa?” said Magdalen, taking Mr. Vanstone as boiste¬ 
rously round the neck, as if he belonged to some larger order of Newfound¬ 
land dog, and was made to be romped with at his daughter’s convenience. 
“ I’m the rake Miss Garth means ; and I want to go to another concert— 
or a play, if you like—or a ball, if you prefer it—or, anything else in the 
way of amusement that puts me into a new dress, and plunges me into a 
crowd of people, and illuminates me with plenty of light, and sets me in a 
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tingle of excitement all over, from head to foot. Anything will do, as long 
as it doesn’t send ns to bed at eleven o’clock.” 

Mr, Vanstone sat down comjwsedly under his daughter’s flow of language, 
like a man who was well used to verbal inundation from that quarter. “ If 
J am to he allowed my choice of amusements next time,” said the worthy 
gentleman, “ I think a play will suit me better than a concert. The girls 
enjoyed themselves amazingly, my dear,” he continueil, addressing his 
wife. “More than I did, I must say. It was altogether above my mark. 
They played one piece of music which lasted foity minutes. It stopped 
three times by the way; and we all thought it was done each time, and 
clapped our hands, rejoiced to be rid of it. But on it went again, to our 
great surprise and mortification, till we gave it up in despair, and all wished 
ourselves at Jericho. Norah, my dear ! when wc had Crash-Bang for forty 
minutes, with three stoppages by the way, what did they call it ?” 

“ A Symphony, papa,” replied Norah. 

‘‘Yes, you darling old Goth, a Symphony by the great Beethoven!” 
added Magdalen. “How can you say you were not amused? Have you 
forgotten the yellow-looking foreign woman, with the unpronounceable 
name? Don’t you remember the faces she made when she sang ? and the 
way she curtseyed and curtseyed, till she cheated the foolish people into 
crying encore ? Look here, mamma—look here. Miss Garth !” 

She snatched up an empty plate from the table, to represent a sheet of 
music, held it before her m the established concert-room position, and pro¬ 
duced an imitation of the unfoitunate singer’s grimaces and curtseyings, so 
accurately and quaintly true to the original, that her father roared with 
laughter; and even the footman (who came in at that moment, with the 
post-bag) rushed out of the room again, and committed the indecorum of 
echoing his master audibly on the other side of the door, 

“ Letters, papa. I want the key,” said Magdalen, passing from the 
imitation at the break fast-table to the jxist-bag on the sideboard, with the 
easy abruptness which characterized all her actions. 

Mr. Vanstone searched his jxickets and shook his head. Though his 
youngest daughter might resemble him in nothing else, it was easy to see 
where Magdalen’s unmethodical habits came from. 

“ I dare say I have left it in the library, along with my other keys,” 
said Mr. Vanstone. “Go and look for it, my dear.” 

“ You really should check Magdalen,” pleaded Mrs. Vanstone, addressing 
her husband, when her daughter had left the room. “Tliose habits of 
mimicry are growing on her ; and she speaks to you with a levity which it 
is positively shocking to hear.” 

“Exactly what I have said myself, till I am tired of repeating it,” 
remarked Miss Garth. “ She treats Mr. Vanstone as if he was a kind of 
younger brother of hers.” 
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***You are kind to us in everything else, papa; and you make kind 
allowance for Magdalen’s high spirits—don’t you?” said the quiet Norah, 
taking her father’s part and her sister’s, with so little show of resolution on 
the surface, that few observers would have been sharp enough to detect the 
genuine substance beneath it. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said goo^l-natured Mr. Vanstone. “Thank 
you, for a very pretty speech. As for Magdalen,” he continued, addressing 
his wife and Miss Garth, “ she’s an unbroken filly. Let her caper and kick 
in the paddock to her heart’s content. Time enough to break her to 
harness, when she gets a little older.” 

The door opened, and Magdalen rei amed with the key. She unlocked 
the post-bag at the sideboard and pour- d out the letters in a heap. Sorting 
them gaily in less than a minute, she approached the hreakfast-tahle with 
both hands full; and delivered the let'ers all round with the business-like 
rapidity of a London postman. 

“ Two for Norah,” she announced, beginning with her sister. “ Three 
for Miss Garth. None for mamma. One for me. And the other six all 
lor papa. You lazy old darling, you hate answering letters, don’t you ?” 
pursued Magdalen, dropping the postman’s character, and assuming the 
daughter’s. “ How you will grumble and fidget in the study ! and how 
you will wish there were no such things as letters in the world! and how 
red your nice old bald head will get at the top with the worry of writing 
the answers; and how many of the answers you will leave until to-morrow 
after all! The Bristol Theatre's open^ she whispered, slily and sud¬ 

denly in her father’s ear; “I saw it in the newspaper when I went to the 
library to get the key. Let’s go to-morrow night!” 

While his daughter was chattering, Mr. Vanstone was mechanically 
sorting his letters. He turned over the first four, in succession, and looked 
carelessly at the addresses. W’hen he came to the fifth, his attention, which 
had hitherto wandered towards Magdalen, suddenly became fixed on the 
post-mark of the letter. 

Stooping over him, with her head on his shoulder, Magdalen could see 
the post-mark as plainly as her father saw it:— New Orleans. 

“ An American letter, papa!” she said. “ Who do you know at New 
Orleans ?” 

Mrs. Vanstone started, and looked eagerly at her husband, the moment 
Magdalen spoke those words. 

Mr. Vanstone said nothing. He quietly removed his daughter’s arm 
fmm his neck, as if he wished to be free from all interruption. She 
returned accordingly to her place at the breakfast-table. Her father, with 
the letter in his hand, waited a little before he opened it; her mother 
looking at him, the while, with an eager expectant attention, which 
attracted Miss Garth’s notice, and Norah’s, as well as Magdalen’s. 
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After a minute or more of hesitation, Mr. Vanstone opened the letter. 

His face changed colour the instant he read the first lines; his cheeks 
fading to a dull, yellow-brown hue, which would have been ashy paleness 
in a less florid man; and his expression becoming saddened and overclouded 
in a moment. Norah and Magdalen, watching anxiously, saw nothing but 
the change that passed over their father. Miss Garth alone observed the 
effect which that change produced on the attentive mistress of the house. 

It was not the efl'ect which she, or any one, could have anticipated. 
Mrs. Vanstone looked excited rather than alarmed. A faint flush rose on 
her checks—her eyes brightened—she stincd the tea round and lound m 
her cup in a restless impatient manner which was not natural to her. 

Magdalen, in her capacity of spoilt child, was, as usual, the first to break 
the silence. 

“ What u the matter, papa she asked. 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Vanstone, sharply, without looking up at her. 

“ I’m sure there must be something,” persisted Magdalen. “ I’m sure 
there is bad news, papa, in that Ameiican letter.” 

** There is nothing in the letter that concerns you^* said Mr. Vanstone. 

It was the first direct rebuff that Magdalen had ever received from her 
father. She looked at him with an incredulous surprise, which would 
liave been irresistibly absurd under less serious circumstances. 

Nothing more was said. For the first time, perhaps, in their lives, the 
family sat roimd the breakfast-table in painful silence. Mr. Vanstone’s 
hearty morning apjietite, like his hearty morning spirits, was gone. He 
absently broke off some morsels of dry toa.st from the rack near him, 
absently finished his first cup of tea—then asked for a second, which he lett 
before him untouched. 

“ Norah,” he said, after an interval, “ you needn’t wait for me. Mag¬ 
dalen, my dear, you can go when you like.” 

His daughters rose immediately; and Miss Garth considerately followed 
their example. When an easy-tempered man does assert himself in his 
family, the rarity of the demonstration invariably has its effect; and the 
will of that easy-tempered man is Law. 

“What can have hapiiened?” whispered Norah, as they closed the 
breakfast-room door, and crossed the hall. 

“ What does papa mean hy being cross with Me ?” exclaimed Magdalen, 
chafing under a sense of her own injuries. 

“ May 1 ask what right you liad to pry into your father’s private affairs ?’ 
retorted Miss Garth. 

** Right ?” repeated Magdalen. “ I have no secrets from papa—what 
busmeas has papa to have secrets from me! I consider myself insulted.” 

“If you considered yourself properly reproved for not minding your 
own business,” said the plain-spoken Miss Garth, “ you would be a trifle 
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nearer the truth. Ah! you are like all the rest of the girls in the present 
day. Not one in a hundred of you knows which end of hers uppermost.” 

The three ladies entered the moming-ioom ; and Magdalen acknowledged 
Miss Gartli’s reproof by banging the door. 

Half an hour passed, and neither ^Ir. Vanstone nor his wife left the 
breakfast-room. The servant, ignorant of what had happened, went in to 
clear the table—found his master and m^ stress seated close together in deep 
consultation—and immediately went oat again. Another quarter of an 
hour elapsed before the breakfast-room door was opened, and the private 
conference of the husband and wife camt to an end. 

“ I iiear mamma in the hall,” said N-irah. “Perhaps she is coming to 
tell us something.” 

Mrs. Vanstone entered the morning-oom as her daughter spoke. The 
colour was decider on her checks, and the brightness of half-dried tears 
glistened in her eyes; her step was nv -re hasty, all her movements were 
quicker than usual. 

“ I bring news, my dears, which will surpr’sq you,” she said, addressing 
lier daughters. “ Your father and I arc going to "London to-moiTow.” 

Magdalen caught her mother by the arm in speechless astonishment; 
!RIiss Garth dropped her work on her lap ; even the sedate Norah started to 
lier feet, and amazedly repeated the words, “ Going to London !” 

“Without us?” added Magdalen. 

“ Your father and I arc going alone,” said Mrs. Vanstone. “ Perhaps, 
for as long as three weeks—but not longer. We are going”—she hesitated 
—“ we are going on important family business. Don’t hold me, Magdalen, 
d’his is a sudden necessity—I have a great deal to do to-day—many things 
to set in order before to-morrow. There, there, my love, let me go.” 

She drew her arm away; hastily kissed her youngest daughter on the 
forehead; and at once left the room again. Even Magdalen saw that her 
mother was not to be coaxed into hearing or answering any more questions. 

The morning wore on, and nothing was seen of Mr. Vanstone. With 
the reckless curiosity of her age and character, Magdalen, in defiance of 
Miss Garth’s prohibition and her sister’s remonstrances, determined to go to 
the study, and look for her father there. When she tried the door, it was 
locked on the inside. She said, “ It’s only me, papaand waited for the 
answer. “I’m busy now, my dear,” was the answer. “Don’t disturb 
me.” 

Mrs. Vanstone was, in another way, equally inaccessible. She remained 
in her own room, with the female servants about her, immersed in endless 
preparations for the approaching departure. The servants, little used in 
tliat family to sudden resolutions and unexpected orders, were awkward 
and confused in obeying directions. They ran from room to room unneces¬ 
sarily, and lost time and patience in jostling each other on the stairs. If a 
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stranger had entered the house, that day, he might have imagined that an 
unexpected disaster had happened in it, instead of an unexpected necessity 
for a journey to London. Nothing proceeded in its ordinary routine. 
Magdalen, who was accustomed to pass the morning at the piano, wandered 
restlessly about the staircases and passages, and in and out of doors when 
there were glimpses of fine weather. Norah, whose fondness for reading 
had passed into a family proverb, took up book after book from table and 
shelf, and laid them down again, in despair of fixing her attention. Even 
Miss Garth felt the all-pervading influence of the household disorganization, 
and sat alone by the moraing-room fire, with her head shaking ominously 
and her work laid aside. 

“Family affairs?” thought Miss Garth, pondering over Mrs. Vanstonc’s 
vague explanatory words. “ I have lived twelve years at Combe-Raven ; 
and these are the first family affairs which have got between the parents 
and the children, in all my experience. What does it mean ? Change ? I 
suppose I’m getting old. I don’t like change.” 


CHAPTER II. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, Norah and Magdalen stood alone in the 
hall at Combe-Raven, watching the departure of the carriage which took 
their father and mother to the London train. 

Up to the last moment, both the sisters had hoped for some explanation 
of that mysterious “family business” to which Mrs. Vanstonc had so 
briefly alluded on the previous day. No such explanation had been offered. 
Even the agitation of the leave-taking, under circumstances entirely now in 
the home experience of the parents and children, had not shaken the reso¬ 
lute discretion of Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone. They had gone—with the 
warmest testimonies of affection, with farewell embraces fervently reiterated 
again and again—but without dropping one word, from first to last, of the 
nature of their errand. 

As the grating sound of the carriage-wheels ceased suddenly at a turn in 
the road, the sisters looked one another in the face; each feeling, and each 
betraying in her own way, the dreary sense that she was openly excluded, 
for the first time, from the confidence of her parents. Norah’s customary 
reserve strengthened into sullen silence—she sat down in one of the hall 
chairs, and looked out frowningly through the open house-door. Magdalen, 
as usual when her temper was rufided, expressed her dissatisfaction in the 
plainest terms. “ I don’t care who knows it—I think we are both of us 
shamefully ill-used!” With those words, the young lady followed her 
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sister’s example, by seating herself on a hall chair, and looking ainilcssly 
out through the open house-door. 

Almost at the same moment, Miss Garth entered the hall, from the 
morning-room. Her quick observation showed her the necessity for inter¬ 
fering to some practical purpose ; and her ready good sense at once pointed 
the way. 

“ Look up, both of you, if you please and listen to me,” said Miss Garth. 

If we are all three to be comfortable and happy together, now we are alone, 
we must stick to our usual habits and ^^o on in our regular way. There is 
the state of things in plain words. Acc*"pt the situation—as the French say. 
Here am I to set you the example. I hav e just ordered an excellent dinner at 
the customary hour. I am going to th»‘ medicine-chest, next, to physic the 
kitchen-maid; an unwholesome girl, woose faa-ache is all stomach. In the 
mean time, Norah, my dear, you will ^md your %ork and your books, as 
usual, in the library. Magdalen, suppose you leave off tying your handker¬ 
chief into knots, and use your fingers on the keys of the piano instead ? We'll 
lunch at one, and take the dogs out afterwards. Be as brisk and cheerful 
both of you as I am. Come, rouse up lirectly. If I see those gloomy faces 
any longer, as sure as my name’s Garth, 3 ’ll give your mother written warning, 
and go back to my friends by the mixed train at twelve forty.’' 

Concluding her address of expostulation in those terms. Miss Garth led 
Nornh to the library door, pushed Magdalen into the morning-room, and 
went on her own way sternly to the regions of the medicine-chest. 

In this half-jesting, half-earnest manner, she was accustomed to maintain 
a sort of friendly authority over Mr. Vanstone’s daughters, after her pro|)er 
functions as governess had necessarily come to an end. Norah, it is need¬ 
less to say, had long since ceased to be her pupil; and Magdalen had, by 
this time, completed her education. But Miss Garth had lived too long 
and too intimately under Mr. Vanstono’s roof to be parted with, for any 
purely formal considerations; and the first hint at going away which she 
had thought it her duty to drop, was dismissed with such affectionate 
warmth of protest, that she never repeated it again, except in jest. The 
entire management of the household was, from that time forth, left in her 
hands; and to those duties she was free to add what companionable assist¬ 
ance she could render to Norah’s reading, and what friendly superintendence 
she could still exercise over Magdalen’s music. Such were the terms on 
which Miss Garth vras now a resident in Mr. Vanstone’s family. 

Towards the afternoon the weather improved. At half-past one the sun 
was shining brightly; and the ladies left tho house, accompanied by the 
dogs, to set forth on their walk. 

They crossed the stream, and ascended by the little rocky pass to the 
hills beyond; then diverged to the left, and returned by a cross-road which 
led through the village of Combe-Eaveu. 
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As they came ia sight of the first cottages, they passed a man, hanging 
about the road, who looked attentively, first at Magdalen, then at Norah. 
They merely observed that he was short, that he was dressed in black,, and 
that he was a total stranger to them—and continued their homeward walk, 
without thinking more about the loitering foot-passenger whom they had 
met on their way back. 

After they had left the village, and had entered the road which led straight 
to the house, Magdalen surprised Miss Garth by announcing that the 
stranger in black had turned, after they had passed him, and was now 
following them. “He keeps on Norah’s side of the road,” she added, 
misehievously. “ I’m not the attraction—don’t blame me.” 

Whether the man was really following them, or not, made little difference, 
for they were now close to the house. As they passed through the lodge- 
gates, Miss Garth looked round, and saw that the stranger was quickening 
his pace, apparently with the purpose of entering into conversation. Seeing 
this, she at once directed the young ladies to go on to the house with the 
dogs, while she herself waited for events at the gate. 

There was just time to complete this discreet arrangement, before the 
stranger reached the lodge. He took off his hat to Miss Garth politely, as 
she turned round. What did he look like, on the face of him? He 
looked like a clergyman in difficulties. 

Taking his portrait, from top to toe, the picture of him began with a tall 
hat, broadly encircled by a mourning band of crumpled crape. Below the 
hat was a lean, long, sallow face, deeply pitted with the small-pox, and 
characterized, very remarkably, by eyes of two different colours—one 
bilious green, one bilious brown, both sharply intelligent. His hair was 
iron-grey, carefully brushed round at the temples. His cheeks and chin 
were in the bluest bloom of smooth shaving; his nose was short Koman; 
his lips long, thin, and supple, curled up at the comers with a mildly- 
humorous smile. His white cravat was high, stiff, and dingy; the collar, 
higher, stiffer, and dingier, projected its rigid points on either side beyond 
his chin. Lower down, the lithe little figure of the man was arrayed 
throughout in sober-shabby black. His frock-coat was buttoned tight 
round the waist, and left to bulge open majestically at the chest. His 
hands were covered with black cotton gloves, neatly toned at the fingers; 
his umbrella, worn down at the ferule to the last quarter of an inch, was 
carefully preserved, nevertheless, in an oilskin case. The front view of 
him was the view in which he looked oldest; meeting him face to face, he 
might have been estimated at fifty or more. Walking behind him, his 
back and shoulders were almost young enough to have passed for five-and 
thirty. His manners were distinguished by a grave serenity. When he 
opened his lips, he spoke in a rich bass voice, with an easy flow of language, 
and a strict attention to the elocutionary claims of words in more than one 
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syllable. Persuasion distilled from his mildly-curling lips; and, shabby 
as he was, perennial flowers of courtesy bloomed all over him from head to 
f<K)t. 

“ This is the residence of Mr. Vanstone, I believe ?” he began, with a 
circular wave of his hand in the duection of the house. “Have I the 
honour of addressing a member of Mr. Vanstone’s family ?” 

“Yes,” said the plain-spoken Misj' Garth. “You are addressing Mr. 
Vanstone’s governess.” ^ 

The persuasive man fell back a ste] —admired Mr. Vanstone’s governess 
—advanced a step again—and continiHjd the conversation. 

“ And the two young ladies,” he v ent on, “ the two young ladies who 
were walking with you, are doubtless Mr. Vanstone’s daughters? I recog¬ 
nized the darker of the two, and the (ider as I apprehend, by her likeness 
to her handsome mother. The younpor lady-” 

“You arc acquainted with Mrs. Va,.stone, I suppose?” said Miss Garth, 
interrupting the stranger’s flow of language, which, all things considered, 
was beginning, in her opinion, to fli w rather freely. The stranger ac¬ 
knowledged the interruption by one of his polite bows, and submerged 
Miss Garth in his next sentence as if nothing had happened. 

“ The younger lady,” he iiroceoded, “ takes after her father, I presume ? 
I assure you, her face struck me. Looking at it with my friendly interest 
in the family, I thought it very remarkable. I said to myself—Charming, 
Characteristic, Memorable. Not like her sister, not like her mother. No 
doubt, the image of her father ?” 

Once more Miss Garth attempted to stem the man’s flow of words. It 
was plain that he did not know Mr. Vanstone, even by sight—otherwise, 
he would never have committed the error of supposing that Magdalen took 
after her father. Did he know Mrs. Vanstone any better ? He had left 
Miss Garth’s question on that point unanswered. In the name of wonder, 
who was he ? Powers of impudence! what did he want ? 

“ You may be a friend of the family, though I don’t remember your 
face,” said Miss Garth. “ What may your commands be, if you please ? 
Did you come here to pay Mrs. Vanstone a visit ?” 

“ I had anticipated the pleasure of communicating with Mrs. Vanstone,” 
answered this inveterately evasive and inveterately civil man. “ How is 
she?” 

“ Much as usual,” said Miss Garth, feehng her resources of politeness 
fast failing her. 

“ Is she at home ?’^ 

“No.” 

“ Out for long ?*' 

“ Gone to London with Mr. Vanstone.” 

The man’s long face suddenly grew longer. His bilious brown eye 
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looked disconcerted, and his bilious green eye followed its example, Hia 
manner became palpably anxious; and his choice of words was more care¬ 
fully selected than ever. 

“ Is Mrs. Vanstone’s absence likely to extend over any very lengthened 
period?” he inquired. 

“ It will extend over three weeks,” replied Miss Garth. “I think you 
have now asked me questions enough,” she went on, beginning to let her 
temper get the better of her at last. “ Be so good, if you please, as to 
mention your business and your name. If you have any message to leave 
for Mrs. Vanstone, I shall be writing to her by to-night’s post, and I can 
take charge of it.” 

“ A thousand thanks I A most valuable suggestion. Permit me to take 
advantage of it immediately.” 

He was not in the least affected by the severity of Miss Garth’s looks 
and language—he was simply relieved by her proposal, and he showed it 
with the most engaging sincerity. This time, his bilious green eye took 
the initiative, and set his bilious brown eye the example of recovered 
serenity. His curling lips took a new twist upwards; ho tucked his 
umbrella briskly under his arm; and produced from the breast of his coat 
a large old-fashioned black pocket-book. From this he took a pencil and a 
card—^heiitated and considered for a moment—wrote rapidly on the card— 
and placed it, with the politest alacrity, in Miss Garth’s hand. 

I shall feel personally obliged, if you will honour me by enclosing that 
card in your letter,” he said. There is no necessity for my troubling you 
additionally with a message. My name will be quite sufficient to recall a 
little family matter to Mrs. Vanstone, which has no doubt escaped her 
memory. Accept my best thanks. This has been a day of agreeable 
surprises to me. I have found the country hereabouts remarkably pretty ; 
I have seen Mrs. Vanstone’s two charming daughters; I have become 
acquainted with an honoured preceptress in Mr. Vanstone’s family. I 
congratulate myself—-I apologize for occupying your valuable time—I beg 
my renewed acknowledgments—I wish you good morning.” 

He raised his tall hat. His brown eye twinkled, his green eye twinkled, 
his curly lips smiled sweetly. In a moment, he turned on his heel. His 
youthful back appeared to the best advantage; his active little legs took 
him away trippingly in the direction of the village. One, two, three— 
and he reached the turn in the road. Four, five, six—and he was gone. 

Miss Garth looked down at the card in her hand, and looked up again 
in blank astonishment. The name and address of the clerical-looking 
stranger (both written in pencil) ran as follows:— 

Captain Wragge, Post-o^ce, Bristol. 
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When slie returned to the house, Miss Garth made no attempt to conceal 
her unfavourable opinion of the strani^er in black. His object was, no 
doubt, to obtain pecuniary assistance from Mrs. Vanstone. What the 
nature of his claim on her might be, seemed less intelligible—unless it was 
the claim of a poor relation. Had Mrs. Vanstone ever mentioned, in the 
presence of her daughters, the name of < Japtain Wragge ? Neither of them 
recollected to have heard it before. Iiad Mrs. Vanstone ever referred to 
any poor relations who were dependent on her ? On the contrary, she had 
mentioned of late years that she doubted having any relations at all who were 
still living. And yet, Captain Wraggt had plainly declared that the name 
on his card would recall ‘^a family matter'* to Mrs, Vanstone's memory. 
What did it mean? A false stateme it, on the stranger's part, without 
any intelligible reason for making it' Or a second mystery, following 
close on the heels of the mysterious jou ney to London ? 

All the probabilities seemed to point to some hidden connection between 
the “family alfairs” which had taken Mr, and Mrs. Vanstone so suddenly 
from home, and the “ family matter ” associated with the name of Captain 
Wragge. Miss Garth’s doubts thronged back irresistibly on her mind, as 
she sealed her letter to Mrs. Vanstone, with the captain’s card added by 
way of enclosure. 

By return of post the answer arrived. 

Always the earliest riser among the ladies of the house. Miss Garth w’as 
alone in the breakfast-room when the letter was brought in. Her first 
glance at its contents convinced her of the necessity of reading it carefully 
through in retirement, before any embarrassing questions could be put to 
her. Leaving a message with the servant requesting Norah to make the 
tea that moraing, she went upstairs at once to the solitude and security of 
her own room. 

Mrs. Vanstone’s letter extended to some length. The first part of it 
referred to Captain Wragge, and entered unreservedly into all necessary 
explanations relating to the man himself and to the motive which had 
brought him to Combe-Raven. 

It appeared from Mrs. Vanstone’s statement that her mother had been 
twice married. Her mother’s first husband had been a certain Doctor 
Wragge—a widower with young children; and one of those children was 
now the unmilitary-looking captain, whose address was “Post-office, 
Bristol.” Mrs. Wragge had left no family by her first husband; and had 
afterwards married Mrs. Vanstone’s father. Of that second marriage 
Mrs, Vanstone herself was the only issue. She had lost both her parents 
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while she was still a young woman ; and, in course of years, her mother’s 
family connections (who were then her nearest surviving relati’es) had 
been one after another removed by death. She was left, at the present 
writing, without a relation in the world—excepting perhaps certain cousins 
whom she had never seen, and of whose existence even, at the present 
moment, she possessed no positive knowledge. 

Under these circumstances, what family claim had Cajitain Wragge on 
Ml’S. Vanstone ? 

None whatever. As the son of her mother’s first husband, by that 
husband’s first wife, not even the widest stretch of courtesy could have 
included him at any time in the list of Mrs. Vanstone’s most distant 
relations. Well knowing this (the letter proceeded to say), he had never¬ 
theless persisted in forcing himself upon her as a species of family con¬ 
nection ; and she had weakly sanctioned the intrusion, solely from the 
dread that he would otherwise introduce himself to Mr. Vanstone’s notice, 
and take unblushing advantage of Mr. Vanstone’s generosity. Shrinking, 
naturally, from allowing her husband to be annoyed, and probably cheated 
as well, by any person, who claimed, however preposterously, a family 
connection with herself, it had been her jiractice, for many years past, te 
assist the captain from her own purse, on the condition that he should 
never come near the house, and that he should not presume to make 
any application whatever to Mr. Vanstone. 

Readily admitting the imprudence of this coui’so, Mrs. Vanstone further 
explained that she had perhaps been the more inclined to adopt it, through 
having been always accustomed, in her eaily days, to see the captain living 
now upon one member, and now upon another, of her mother’s family. 
Possessed of abilities which might have raised him to distinction, in almost 
any career that he could have chosen, he had nevertheless, from his youth 
upwards, been a disgrace to all his relatives. He had been expelled the 
militia regiment in which he once held a commission. He had tried one 
employment after another, and had discreditably tailed in all. He had 
lived on his wits, in the lowest and basest meaning of the phrase. He had 
married a poor ignorant woman, who had served as a waitress at some low 
eating-house, who had unexi^ectedly come into a little money, and whose 
small inheritance he had mercilessly squandered to the last farthing. In 
plain terms, he was an incorrigible scoundrel; and ho had now added one 
more to the list of his many misdemeanours, by impudently breaking the 
conditions on which Mrs. Vanstone had hitherto assisted him. She had 
wntten at once to the address indicated on his card, in such terms and to 
such purpose as would prevent him, she hoped and believed, from ever 
venturing near the house again. Such were the terms in which Mrs. 
Vanfltone concluded that first part of her letter which referred exclusively 
to Cantain Wragge. 
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Although the statement thus presented implied a weakness in Mrs, 
Vanstone’s character which Miss Garth, after many years of intimate 
experience, had never detected, she accepted the explanation as a matter of 
course; receiving it all the more readily, inasmuch as it might, without 
impropriety, be communicated in subsfanceto appease the irritated curiosity 
of the two young ladies. For this r-iason especially, she perused the first 
half of the letter with an agreeable S( nse of relief. Far different was the 
impression produced on her, when s- le advanced to the second half, and 
when she had read it to the end. 

The second part of the letter was dc voted to the subject of the journey to 
London. 

Mrs. Vanstone began by referring o the long and intimate friendship 
which had existed between Miss Gartl and herself. She now felt it due to 
that friendsliip to explain confidential y the motive which had induced her 
to leave home with her husband. Miss Garth had delicately refrained from 
showing it, but she must naturally ha c felt, and must still be feeling, great 
surprise at the mystery in which thcj departure had been involved; and 
she must doubtless have asked hers*-If why Mrs. Vanstone should have 
been associated with family affairs whi- h (m her independent position as to 
relatives) must necessarily concern Mr. Vanstone alone. 

Without touching on those affairs, which it was neither desirable nor 
necessary to do, Mrs. Vanstone then proceeded to say that she would at 
once set all Miss Garth’s doubts at rest, so far as they related to herself, by 
one plain acknowledgment. Her object in accompanying her husband to 
London was to see a certain celebrated physician, and to consult him 
privately on a very delicate and anxious matter connected with the state of 
her health. In plainer terms still, this anxious matter meant nothing less 
than the possibility that she might again become a mother. 

When the doubt had fust suggested itself, she had treated it as a mere 
delusion. The long interval that had elapsed since tlie birth of her last 
child ; the serious illness which had afflicted her after the death of that 
child in infancy; the time of life at which she had now arnved—all in¬ 
clined her to dismiss the idea as soon as it arose in her mind. It had 
returned again and again in spite of her. She had felt the necessity of 
consulting the highest medical authority; and had shrunk, at the same 
time, from alarming her daughters, by summoning a London physician to 
the house. The medical opinion, sought under the circumstances already 
mentioned, had now been obtained. Her doubt was confirmed as a 
certainty; and the result, which might be expected to take place towards 
the end of the summer, was, at her age and with her constitutional 
peculiarities, a subject for serious future anxiety, to say the least of it. 
The physician had done his best to encourage her ; but she had understood 
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the drift of his questions more clearly than he supposed, and she knew that 
he looked to the future with more than ordinary doubt. 

Having disclosed these particulars, Mrs. Vanstone requested tiiat they 
might be kept a secret between her correspondent and herself. She had felt 
unwilling to mention her suspicions to Miss Garth, until those suspicions 
had been confirmed—and she now recoiled, with even greater reluctance, 
from allowing her daughters to be in any way alarmed about her. It would 
1)6 best to dismiss the subject for the present, and to wait hopefully till the 
summer came. In the mean time they would all, she trusted, be happily 
reunited on the twenty-third of the month, which Mr, Vanstone had fixed 
on as the day for their return. With this intimation, and with the 
customary messages, the letter, abruptly and confusedly, came to an end. 

For the first few minutes, a natural sympathy for Mrs. Vanstone was the 
only feeling of which Miss Garth was conscious after she had laid the letter 
down. Ere long, however, < here rose obscurely on her mind a doubt which 
perplexed and distressed her. Was the explanation which she had just 
read, really as satisfactory and as complete as it professed to be ? Testing 
it plainly by facts, surely not. 

On the morning of her departure, Mrs. Vanstone had unquestionably left 
the house in good spirits. At her age, and in her state of health, were good 
spirits compatible with such an errand to a physician as the errand on which 
she was bent ? Then, again, had that letter from New Orleans, which had 
necessitated Mr. Vanstone’s departure, no share in occasioning his wife’s 
departure as well ? Why, otherwise, had she looked up so eagerly the 
moment her daughter mentioned the post-mark. Granting the avowed 
motive for her journey—did not her manner, on the morning when the 
letter was opened, and again on the morning of departure, suggest the 
existence of some other motive which her letter kept concealed? 

If it was so, the conclusion that followed was a very distressing one. 
Mrs. Vanstone, feeling what was due to her long friendship with Miss 
Garth, had apparently placed the fullest confidence in her, on one subject, 
by way of unsuspiciously maintaining the strictest reserve towards her on 
another. Naturally frank and straightforward in all her own dealings. 
Miss Garth shrank from plainly pursuing her doubts to this result; a 
v/ant of loyalty towards her tried and valued friend seemed implied in the 
mere dawning of it on her mind. 

She locked up the letter in her desk; roused herself resolutely to 
attend to the passing interests of the day ; and went down stairs again to 
the breakfast-room. Amid many uncertainties, this at least was clear: 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone were coming back on the twenty-third of the month. 
Who could say what new revelations might not come back with them ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

No new revelations came back witli them: no anticipations associated 
with their return were realized. O'l the one forbidden subject of then* 
errand in London, there was no mov ng either the master or the mistress 
of the house. Whatever their objei t might have been, they had to all 
appearance successfully accomplished it—for they both returned in j)erfcct 
possession of their every-day looks a-td manners. Mrs. Vanstone’s spirits 
had subsided to their natural quiet level; Mr. Vanstone’s imperturbabh 
cheerfulness sat as easily and indoh ntly on him as usual. This was the 
one noticeable result of their journey—this, and no more. Had the 
household revolution run its course already ? Was the secret, thus far 
jiidden impenetrably, hidden for ever ? 

Nothing in this world is hidden fo) ever. The gold which has lain for| 
centuries unsuspected in the ground, reveals itself one day on the surface.! 
Sand turns traitor, and betrays tin footstep that has passed over it;' 
water gives back to the tell-tale surJace the body that has been drowned. 
Fire itself leaves the confession, in ashes, of the substance consumed in it. 
Hate br^ks its prison-secrecy in the thoughts, through the doorwax Qf Jlie< 
eye s ; and Love finds the Judas who betrays it by a kiss. Look where we 
will, the TnevItaHe law of revelation is one of the laws of nature: the 
lasting *pr^ervation of a secret is a miracle which the world has never yet 
seen." 

How was the secret now hidden in the household at Con^he-Raven 
doomed to disclose itself F Through what coming event in the daily lives 
of the father, the mother, and the daughters, was the law of revelation 
destined to break the fatal way to discovery ? The way opened (unseen 
by the parents, and unsuspected by the children) through the fiist event 
that happened after Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone’s return—an event which 
presented, on the surface of it, no interest of greater importance than the 
trivial social ceremony of a morning call. 

Three days after the master and mistress of Combe-Raven had come 
back, the female members of the family happened to be assembled together 
in the morning-room. The view from the windows looked over the flow er- 
garden and shrubbery ; this last being protected at its outward extremity 
by a fence, and approached from the lane beyond by a wicket-gatc. During 
an interval in the conversation, the attention of the ladies was suddenly 
attracted to this gate, by the sharp sound of the iron latch falling in its 
.socket. Some one had entered the shrubbery from the lane ; and Magdalen 
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ot once placed herself at the window to catch the first sight of the visitor 
through the trees. 

After a few minutes, the figure of a gentleman became visible, at the 
point where the shrubbery path joined the winding garden-walk which led 
to the house. Magdalen looked at him attentively, without appearing, at 
first, to know who he was. As he came nearer, however, she started in 
astonishment; and turning quickly to lier mother and sister, proclaimed 
the gentleman in the garden to be no other than “ Mr. Francis Clare.’* 

The visitor thus announced, was the son of Mr. Vanstone’s oldest 
associate and nearest neighbour. 

Mr. Clare the elder inhabited an unpretending little cottage, situated 
just outside the shrubbery-fence which maiked the limit of the Combe- 
Itavon grounds. Belonging to the younger biancli of a family of great 
antiquity, the one inheritance of importance that he had derived from Ins 
ancestors, was the possession of a magnificent library, which not only filled 
all the rooms in his modest little dwelling, but lined the staircases and 
passages as well. Mr. Clare’s books represented the one important interest 
of Mr. Clare’s life. He had been a widower for many years past, and 
made no secret of his philosophical resignation to the loss of his wife. As 
a father, lie regarded his family ot three sons in the light of a necessary 
domestic evil, which perpetually threatened the sanctity of his study and 
the safety of his books. When the boys went to school, Mr. Clare said 
“good-bye” to them—and “thank God” to himself. .As for his small 
income, and his still smaller domestic establishment, he looked at them 
both from the same satirically mdifterent point of view. He called himself 
a pauper with a pedigree. He abandoned the entire direction of his house¬ 
hold to the slatternly old woman who was Ins only servant, on the con¬ 
dition that she was never to venture near his books, with a duster in her 
hand, from one year’s end to the other. His favourite poets were Horace 
and Pope; his chosen philosophers, Hobbes and Voltaire. He took his 
exercise and his fresh air under protest; and always walked the same 
distance to a yard, on the ugliest high-road in the neighbourhood. He was 
crooked of back, and quick of temi>er. He could digest radishes, and 
sleep after green tea. His views of human nature were the views of 
Diogenes, tempered by Kochefoucault; his personal habits were slovenly 
in the last degree; and his favourite boast was that he had outlived all 
human i3rejudices. 

Such was this singular man, in his more superficial aspects. What 
nobler qualities he might possess below the surface, no one had ever dis¬ 
covered. Mr. Van stone, it is true, stoutly asserted that “Mr. Clare’s, 
worst side was his outside ”—but, in this expression of opinion, be stood 
alone arfiong his neighbours. The association between these two widely- 
dissimilar men had lasted for many years, and was almost close enough to 
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be called a friendship. They had acquired a habit of meeting to smoke 
together on certain e^'^enings in the week, in the cynic-philosopher’s study, 
and of there disputing on every imaginable subject—Mr. Yanstoue flourish¬ 
ing the stout cudgels of assertion, and Mr. Clare meeting him with the 
keen edged-tools of sophistry. They generally quarrelled at night, and 
met on the neutral ground of the sh> ubbery to be reconciled together the 
next morning. The bond of intei course thus curiously established between 
them, was strengthened on Mr. Vans-one’s side by a hearty interest in his 
neighbour’s three sons—an interest 1: v which those sons b^eflted all th(* 
more importantly, seeing that one of he prejudices which their father had 
outlived, was a prejudice m favour of lis own children. 

“ 1 look at those boys,” the philoso' -her was accustomed to say, “ with a 
l)crfectly impartial eye ; I dismiss th( unimportant accident of their birth 
from all consideration ; and I find the m below the average in every respect. 
The only excuse which a poor gentlen an has for presuming to exist in the 
nineteenth century, is the excuse of e traordinary ability. My boys have 
been addle-headed from infancy. If 1 lad any capital to give them, 1 should 
make Eiank a butchei, Cecil a bakei and Arthur a grocer—those being 
the only human vocations I know o vhich aie ceitain to be always in 
request. As it is, I have no money to help them with; and they have no 
brains to help themselves. They appear to me to be thiec human super¬ 
fluities in dirty jackets and noisy boots ; and, unless they cleai themselves 
off the community by runmng away, I don’t myself profess to see what is 
to be done with them.” 

Fortunately for the boys, Mi. Yanstonc’s views were still fast imprisoned 
in the ordinary prejudices. At his intercession, and through his influence, 
Frank, Cecil, and Arthur were received on the foundation of a well-reputed 
grammar-school. In holiday time they were mercifully allowed the run m 
Mr. Vanstone’s paddock ; and were humanized and refined by association, 
indoors, wdth Mrs. Yanstoue and hci daughters. On these occasions, Mi. 
Clare used sometimes to walk across from his cottage (in his dressing-gown 
and slippers), and look at the boj s disparagingly, through the window or 
over the fence, as if they were three wild animals whom his neighbour 
was attempting to tame. “ You and your wife are excellent people,” he 
used to say to Mr. Yanstoue. “ I respect your honest piejudices in favour 
of those boys of mine with all my heart. But you are so wrong about 
them—you are indeed ! I ivish to give no oftence; I speak quite impar¬ 
tially—but mark my words, Yanstone : they’ll all three turn out ill, in 
spite of everything you can do to prevent it.” 

In later years, when Frank had reachpd the age of seventeen, the same 
curious shifting of the relative positions of parent and friend between the 
two neighbours, was exemplified more absurdly than ever. A civil engi¬ 
neer in the north of England, who owed certain obligations to Mr. Yanstoue, 
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expressed his willingness to take Prank under superintendence, on terms of 
the most favourable kind. When this proposal was received, Mr Clare, as 
usual, first shifted his own character as Frank’s father on Mr. V'anstone’s 
shoulders—and then moderated his neighbour’s parental enthusiasm from 
the point of view of an impartial spectator. 

** It’s the finest chance for Frank that could possibly have happened,” 
cried Mr. Vanstone, in a glow of fatherly enthusiasm. 

“ My good fellow, he won’t take it,” retorted Mr. Clare, with the icy 
composure of a disinterested friend. 

“ But he shall take it,” persisted Mr. Vanstone. 

“ Say he shall have a mathematical head,” rejoined Mr. Clare ; ** say he 
shall possess industry, ambition, and firmness of purpose. Pooh ! pooh ! 
you don’t look at him with my impartial eyes. I say. No mathematics, 
no industry, no ambition, no firmness of purpose. Frank is a compound of 
negatives—and there tliey are/’ 

“Hang your negatives!” shouted Mr. Vanstone. “ I don’t care a rush 
for negatives, or affirmatives either. Frank shall have this splendid 
chance ; and I’ll lay you any wager you like he makes the best of it.” 

“I am not rich enough to lay wagers usually,” replied Mr. Clare; “but 
I think I have got a guinea about the house somewhere ; and I’ll lay you 
that guinea Frank comes back on our hands like a bad shilling.” 

“ Done!” said Mr. Vanstone. “ No: stop a minute! I won’t do the 
lad’s character the injustice of backing it at even money. I’ll lay you five 
to one Frank turns up trumps in this business! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for talking of him as you do. What sort of hocus-pocus you 
bring it about by, I don’t pretend to know ; but you always end m making 
me take his part, as if I was his father instead of you. Ah, yes I give you 
time, and you’ll defend youreelf. I uon’t give you time; I won’t have 
any of your special-pleading. Black’s white according to you. I don’t 
care : it’s black for all that. You may talk nineteen to the dozen—I shall 
write to my friend and say Yes, in Frank’s interests, by to-day’s post.” 

Such were the circumstances under which Mr. Francis Clare departed 
for the north of England, at the age of seventeen, to start in life as a civil 
engineer. 

Prom time to time, Mr. Vanstone’s friend communicated with him on 
the subject of the new pupil. Frank was praised, as a quiet, gentleman¬ 
like, interesting lad—but he was also reported to be rather slow at acquir¬ 
ing the rudiments of engineering science. Other letters, later in date, 
described him as a little too ready to despond about himself; as having 
been sent away, on that account, to some new railway works, to see if 
change of scene would rouse him ; and as having benefited in every respect 
by the experiment—except perhaps in regard to his professional studies, 
which still advanced but slowly. Subsequent communications announced 
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his departure, under care of a trustworthy foreman, for some public works 
in Belgium; touched on the general benefit he appeared to derive from 
tliis new change; praised his excellent manners and address, which were of 
great assistance in facilitating business communications with the foreigners 
—and passed over in onjinous silence the main question of his actual progress 
in the acquirement of knowledge. Th' ‘se reports, and many others which 
resembled them, were all conscientious! v presented by Frank’s friend to the 
attention of Frank’s father. On each occasion, Mr. Clare exulted over 
Mr. Vanstone; and Mr. Vanstone qui*rrelled with Mr. Clare. “One of 
these days, you’ll wish you hadn’t laid that wager,” said the cynic philoso¬ 
pher. “ One of these days, I shall hav< the blessed satisfaction of pocketing 
your guinea,” cried the sanguine friend Two yeara had then passed since 
Frank’s departure. In one year mor , results asserted themselves, and 
settled the question. 

Two days after Mr. Vans tone’s return from London, he was called away 
from the breakfast-table before he had ound time enough to look over his 
letters, delivered by the morning's jxist Thrusting them into ono of the 
pockets of his shooting-jacket, he took the letters out again, at one grasp, 
to read them when occasion served, labT in the day. The grasp included 
the whole correspondence, with one exception—that exception being a final 
report from the civil engineer, which notified the termination of the con¬ 
nection between his pupil and himself, and the immediate return of Frank 
to his father’s house. 

While this important announcement lay unsuspected in Mr. Yanstone’s 
pocket, the object of it was travelling home, as fast as railways could take 
him. At half-past ten at night, while Mr. Clare was sitting in studious 
solitude over his books and his green tea, with his favourite black cat to keep 
him company, ho heard footsteps m the passage—the door opened—and 
Frank stood before him. 

Ordinary men would have been astonished. But the philosopher’s com¬ 
posure was not to be shaken by any such trifle as the unexpect^ return of 
his eldest son. He could not have looked up more calmly from his learned 
volume, if Frank had been absent for three minutes instead of three years. 

“ Exactly what I predicted,” said Mr. Clare. “ Don’t interrupt me by 
making explanations; and don’t frighten the cat. If there is anything to 
eat in the kitchen, get it and go to bed. You can walk over to Combe- 
llaven to-morrow, and give this message from me to Mr. Vanstone:— 
‘ Father’s compliments, sir, and I have come back upon your hands like a 
bad shilling, as he always said I should. He keeps his own guinea, and 
takes your five; and he hopes you’ll mind what he says to you another 
time.* That is the message. Shut the door after you. Good-night.” 

Under these unfavourable auspices, Mr. Francis Clare made his apiiear- 
ance the next morning in the grounds at Combe-Raven; and, something 
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doubtful of the reception that might await him, slowly approached the 
precincts of the house. 

It was not wonderful that Magdalen should have failed to recognize him 
when he first appeared in view. He had gone away a backward lad of 
seventeen ; ho returned a young man of twenty. His slim figure had now 
acquired strength and grace, and had increased m stature to the medium 
height. The small regular features, which he was supposed to have in¬ 
herited from his mother, were rounded and filled out, without having lost 
their remarkable delicacy of form. His beard was still in its infancy; and 
nascent lines of wliisker traced their modest way sparely down his cheeks. 
His gentle wandering brown eyes would have looked to better advantage in 
a woman’s lace—they wanted spirit and firmness to fit them for the face of 
a man. His bands had the same wandering habit as his eyes ; they were 
constantly changing from one position to another, constantly twisting and 
turning any little stray thing they could pick up. He was undeniahly 
handsome, giaceful, well bred—but no close observer could look at him, 
without suspecting that the stout old family stock had begun to wear out 
in the later generations, and that Mr. Francis Clare had more in him of 
the shadow of his arcestors than of the substance. 

When the astonishment caused by his ap^iearance had partially subsided, 
a search was instituted for the missing report. It was found in the 
remotest recesses of Mr. Vanstone’s capacious pocket, and was read by 
that gentleman on the spot. 

The plain facts, as stated by the engineer, were briefly these. Frank was 
not possessed of the necessary abilities to fit him for his new calling; and 
it was useless to waste time, by keeping him any longer m an employment 
for which he had no vocation. This, after three years' trial, lijing the 
conviction on both sides, the master had thought it the most straight¬ 
forward course for the pupil to go liomc, and candidly place results before 
his father and his friends. In some other pursuit, for which he was moie 
fit and in which he could feel an interest, he would no doubt display the 
industry and perseverance which he had been too much discouraged to 
practise in the profession that he had now abandoned. Personally, he was 
liked by all who know him; and his future prosperity was heartily desired 
by the many friends whom he had made in the north. Such was the 
substance of the report, and so it came to an end. 

Many men would have thought the engineer's statement rather too care¬ 
fully worded ; and, suspecting him of trying to make the best of a had case, 
would have entertained serious doubts on the subject of Frank's future. 
Mr. Vanstone was too easy-tempered and sanguine—and too anxious as 
well, not to yield his old antagonist an inch more ground than he could 
help—to look at the letter from any such unfavourable point of view. Was 
it Frank’s fault if he had not got tie stuff in him that engineers were made 
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of? Did no other young men ever begin life with a false start? Plenty 
began in that way, and got over it, and did wonders afterwards. With 
these commentaries on the letter, the kind-hearted gentleman patted Frank 
on the shoulder. “ Cheer up, my kd !” said Mr. Vanstone. “ We will bo 
even with your father one of these days, though he has won the wager this 
time !’* 

The example thus set by the master of the house, was followed at once 
by the family—with the solitary cxc< ption of Norah, whose incurable 
formality and reserve expressed themselves, not too graciously, in her 
distant manner towards the visitor. T e rest, led by Magdalen (who had 
been Frank's favourite playfellow in pa.tt times) glided back into their old 
easy habits with him, without an effoa. He was “Frank” with all of 
them but Norah, who persisted in addressing him as “Mr. Clare." Even 
the account he was now encouraged to gi ^c of theieception accorded to him 
by Ills lather, on the previous night, ..uled to disturb Norah’s gravity. 
She sat with her dark handsome face stc idily averted, her eyes cast down, 
and the rich colour in her cheeks warm* r and deeper than usual. All the 
rest. Miss Garth included, found old Mi Clare’s speech of welcome to his 
son, quite irresistible. The noise and merriment were at their height, 
when the servant came in, and struct the whole party dumb by the 
announcement of visitors in the drawing-room. “ Mr. Marrable, Mrs. 
Marrable, and Miss lilarrablo ; Evergreen Lodge, Clifton.” 

Norah rose as readily as if the new anivals had been a relief to her 
mind. Mrs, Vanstone was the next to leave her chair. These two went 
away first, to receive the visitors. Magdalen, who preferred the society 
of her father and Frank, pleaded hard to be left behind; but Miss Garth, 
after granting five minutes’ grace, took her into custody, and marched her 
out of the room. Frank rose to take his leave. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Vanstone, detaining him. “Don’t go. These 
people won’t stop long. Mr. Marrable’s a merchant at Bristol. I’ve met 
him once or twice, when the girls forced me to take them to parties at 
Clifton. Mere acquaintances, nothing more. Come and smoke a cigar 
in the greenhouse. Hang all visitors—^they worry one’s life out. I’ll 
appear at the last moment with an apology; and you shall follow me at 
a safe distance, and be a proof that I was really engaged.” 

Proposing this ingenious stratagem, m a confidential whisper, Mr. Van¬ 
stone took Frank’s arm, and led him round the house by the back way. 
The first ten minutes of seclusion m the conservatory, passed without 
events of any kind. At the end of that time, a flying figure in bright 
garments, flashed upon the two gentlemen through the gkss—the door was 
flung open—flower-pots fell in homage to passing petticoats—and Mi*. 
Vanstone’s youngest daughter ran up to him at headlong speed, with every 
external appearance of having suddenly taken leave of her senses. 
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Papa! the dream of my whole life is realized,” she said, as soon as 
she could speak. I shall fly through the roof of the greenhouse, if some¬ 
body doesn’t hold me down. The Marrables have come here with an 
invitation. Guess, you darling—guess what they’re going to give at Ever¬ 
green Lodge!” 

“ A ball,” said Mr. Vanstone, without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Private Theatricals Ill” cried Magdalen, her clear young voice ringing 
through the conservatory like a bell; her loose sleeves falling back, and 
showing her round white arms to the dimpled elbows, as she clapped her 
hands ecstatically in the air. “ The Hivals, is the play, papa—the Rivals 
by the famous what’s-his-name—and they want me to act ! The one thing 
in the whole universe that I long to do most. It all depends on you. 
Mamma shakes her head ; and Miss Garth looks daggers; and Norah’s as 
sulky as usual—^but if you say Yes, they must all three give way, and let 
me do as I like. Say yes,” she pleaded, nestling softly up to her father, and 
pressing her lips with a fond gentleness to his ear, as she whispered the 
next words. Say Yes—and I’ll be a good girl for the rest of my life.” 

“ A good girl ?” repeated Mr. Vanstone—“ A mad girl, I think you 
must mean. Hang these people, and their theatricals! I shall have to go 
indoors, and see about this matter. You needn’t throw away your cigar, 
Frank. You’re well out of the business, and you can stop here.” 

“ No, he can’t,” said Magdalen. “ He’s in the business, too.” 

Mr. Francis Clare had hitherto remained modestly in the backgi-ound. 
He now came forward, with a face expressive of speechless amazement. 

“ Yes,” continued Magdalen, answering his blank look of inquiry with 
perfect composure. ** You are to act. Miss Marrable and I have a turn 
for business, and we settled it all in five minutes. There are two parts in 
tlie play left to be filled. One is Lucy, the waiting-maid; which is the 
cliaracter I have undertaken—with jiapa’s jiermission,” she added, slily 
pinching her father’s arm; “ and he won’t say No, will he ? First, be¬ 
cause he’s a darling; secondly, because I love him, and he loves me; 
thirdly, because there is never any difference of opinion between us (is 
there ?); fourthly, because I give him a kiss, which naturally stops his 
mouth and settles the whole question. Dear me, I’m wandering. Where 
was I just now ? Oh, yes I explaining myself to Frank-” 

“ I beg your pardon,” began Frank, attempting, at this point, to enter 
Ills protest. 

“ The second character in the play,” pursued Magdalen, without taking 
the smallest notice of the protest, “ is Falkland—a jealous lover, with a 
fine flow of language. Miss Marrable and I discussed Falkland privately 
on the window-seat while the rest were talking. She is a delightful girl— 
ao impulsive, so sensible, so entirely unaffected. She confided in me. 
She said, ‘ One of our miseries is that we can’t find a gentleman who will 
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grapple with the hidet)us difficulties of Falkland.* Of course I soothed her. 
Of course I said, * l*ve got the gentleman, and he shall grapple immediately.’ 
—‘ Oh heavens! who is he ?’—‘ Mr. Francis Clare.’—‘ And where is he ?’ 
—* In the house at this moment.’—‘ Will you be so very charming. Miss 
Vanstone, as to fetch him ?’—‘ I’ll fet< h him. Miss Marrable, with the 
greatest pleasure.’ I left the window-s<iat—I rushed into the morning- 
room—I smelt cigars—I followed the smell—and here I am.” 

“ It’s a compliment, I know, to be ask< d to act,” said Frank, in great em¬ 
barrassment. ** But I hope you and Mis^ Marrable will excuse me-” 

Certainly not. Miss Marrable and 3 arc both remarkable for the firm¬ 
ness of our characters. When we say Mr. So-and-So is positively to act 
the part of Falkland, we positively mean it. Come in, and be introduced.” 

“ But I never tried to act. I don’t kn«'W how.” 

“ Not of the slightest consequence. If you don’t know how, come to me, 
and I’ll teach you.” 

“You!” exclaimed Mr. Yanstone, “ Yhat do you know about it?” 

“ Pray, papa, be serious! I have the strongest internal conviction that I 
could act every character in the play— Falkland included. Don’t let me 
have to speak a second time, Frank. Come and be introduced.” 

She took her father’s arm, and mov-jd on with him to the door of the 
greenhouse. At the steps, she turned and looked round to see if Frank 
was following her. It was only the action of a moment; but in that 
moment her natural firmness of will rallied all its resources—strengthened 
itself with the influence of her beauty—commanded—and conquered. She 
looked lovely: the flush was tenderly bright in her cheeks; the radiant 
pleasure shone and sparkled in her eyes; the position of her figure, turned 
suddenly from the waist upwards, disclosed its delicate strength, its supple 
fiimness, its seductive serpentine grace. “Come!” she said, with a co¬ 
quettish beckoning action of her head. “ Come, Frank 1” 

Few men of forty would have resisted her, at that moment. Frank was 
twenty last birthday. In other words, he threw aside his cigar, and fol¬ 
lowed her out of the greenhouse. 

As he turned, and closed the door—^in the instant when he lost sight of 
her—^his disinclination to be associated with the private theatricals re¬ 
vived. At the foot of the house-steps he stopi)ed again; plucked a twig 
from a plant near him; broke it in his hand; and looked about him un¬ 
easily, on this side, and on that. The path to the left led back to his 
father’s cottage—the way of escape lay open. Why not take it ? 

While he still hesitated, Mr. Vanstone and his daughter reached the top 
of the steps. Once more, Magdalen looked round; looked with her resist¬ 
less beauty, with her all-conquering smile. She beckoned again; and 
again he followed her—up the steps, and over the threshold. The door 
closed on them. 
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So, wiili a trifling gesture of invitation on one side,* with a trifling act of 
compliance on the other: so—^with no knowledge in his mi^'d, with no 
thought in hers, of the secret still hidden under the journey to London— 
they took the way which led to that secret’s discovery, through many a 
darker winding that was yet to come. 


CHAPTEK V. 

Mr. Vanbtone’s inquiries into the projiosed theatrical entertainment at 
Evergreen Lodge were answered by a narrative of dramatic disasters; of 
which Miss Marrablo impersonated the innocent cause, and in which her 
father and mother played the parts of chief victims. 

Miss Marrable was tliat liardest of all bom tyrants—an only child. Slie 
liad never granted a constitutional privilege to her oppressed father and 
mother, since tlie time when she cut her first tooth. Her seventeenth 
birthday was now near at hand ; she had decided on celebrating it by act¬ 
ing a play; had issued her orders accordingly ; and had been obeyed by 
her docile parents as implicitly as usual. Mrs. Marrablo gave up the 
drawing-room to be laid waste for a stage and a theatre. Mr. Marrable 
secured the services of a respectable professional person to drill the young 
ladies and gentlemen, and to accept all the other responsibilities, incidental 
to creating a dramatic world out of a domestic chaos. Having further 
accustomed themselves to the breaking of furniture and the staining of 
walls—to thumping, tumbling, hammering, and screaming; to doors 
always banging, and to footsteps perpetually running up and down stairs— 
the nominal master and mistress of the house fondly behoved that their 
chief troubles were over. Innocent and fatal delusion! It is one thing in 
private society to set up the stage and choose the play—it is another thing 
altogether to find the actors. Hitherto, only the small preliminary annoy¬ 
ances proper to the occasion had shown themselves at Evergreen Lodge. 
The sound and serious troubles were all to come. 

“ The Rivals ” having been chosen as the play. Miss Marrable, as a matter 
of course, appropriated to herself the part of “ Lydia Languish.” One of her 
favoured swains next secured Captain Absolute,” and another laid violent 
hands on “ Sir Lucius O’Trigger.” These two were followed by an accom¬ 
modating spinster-relative, who accepted the heavy dramatic responsibility 
of “ Mrs. Malaprop”—^and there the theatrical proceedings came to a pause. 
Nine more speaking chaiRcters were left to be fitted with representatives; 
and with that unavoidable necessity the serious troubles began. 

All the friends of the family suddenly became unreliable people, for the 
first time in their lives. After encouraging the idea of the play, they 
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declined the personal sacrifice of acting in it—or, they accepted characters, 
and then broke down in the effort to study them—or they volunteered to 
take the parts which they knew were already engaged, and declined the 
parts which were waiting to be acted—or they were afflicted with weak 
constitutions, and mischievously fell ill w hen they were wanted at rehearsal 
—or they had Puritan relatives in the background, and, after slipping into 
their parts cheerfully at the week’s begin aing, oozed out of them jienitently, 
under serious family pressure, at the week’s end. Meanwhile, the carpen¬ 
ters hammered and the scenes rose. Miss Marrable, whose temperament 
was sensitive, became hysterical under tuc strain of jxjrpetual anxiety ; the 
family doctor declined to answer for the nervous consequences if something 
was not done. Eenewed efforts were m.tdc in every direction. Actors and 
actresses were sought with a desperate d sregard of all considerations of per¬ 
sonal fitness. Necessity, which knows n < law, either in the drama or out of 
it, accepted a lad of eighteen as therej lesentative of “Sir Anthony Abso¬ 
lute the stage-manager undertaking to supply the necessary 'wrinkles 
from the illimitable resources of theatrn al art. A lady whose age was un¬ 
known, and whose personal appcaranco vas stout—but whose heart was in 
the right place—volunteered to act tin* part of the sentimental “Julia,” 
and brought with her the dramatic qualification of habitually wearing a 
wig in private life. Thanks to these vigorous measures, the play at 
last supplied with representatives—always excepting the two unmanageable 
characters of “Lucy” the waiting-maid, and “ Falkland,” Julia’s jealous 
lover. Gentlemen came; saw Julia at rehearsal; observed her stoutness 
and her wig ; omitted to notice that her heart was in the right place; 
quailed at the prospect, apologized, and retired. Ladies read the part of 
“ Lucyremarked that she ajipeared to great advantage in the first half of 
the play, and faded out of it altogether in the latter half; objected to pass 
from the notice of the audience in that manner, when all the rest had a 
chance of distinguishing themselves to the end; shut up the book, apolo¬ 
gized, and retired. In eight days more the night of performance would 
arrive ; a phalanx of social martyrs two hundred strong, had been convened 
to witness it; three full rehearsals were absolutely necessary; and two 
characters in the play were not filled yet. With this lamentable story, and 
with the humblest apologies for presuming on a slight acquaintance, the 
Marrables appeared at Combe-Ilavcn, to appeal to the young ladies for a 
“ Lucy,” and to the universe for a “ Falkland,” with the mendicant perti¬ 
nacity of a family in despair. 

This statement of circumstances—addressed to an audience which in¬ 
cluded a father of Mr. Vanstone’s disposition, and a daughter of Magdalen’s 
temperament—produced the result which might have been anticipated from 
the first. 

Either misinterpreting, or disregarding, the ominous silence preserved 
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by his wife and Miss Garth, Mr. Vanstone not only gave Magdalen per¬ 
mission to assist the forlorn dramatic company, but accepted an invitation 
to witness the performance for Norah and himself. Mrs. Vanstone de¬ 
clined accompanying them on account of her health: and Miss Garth only 
engaged to make one among the audience, conditionally on not being 
wanted at home. The “ parts ” of “ Lucy ” and “ Falkland (which the 
distressed family carried about with them everywhere, like incidental 
maladies) were handed to their representatives on the spot. Frank’s faint 
remonstrances were rejected without a hearing; the days and hours of 
rehearsal were carefully noted down on the covers of the parts; and the 
Marrablcs took their leave, with a perfect explosion of thanks—father, 
mother, and daughter sowing their expressions of gratitude broadcast, from 
the drawing-room door to the garden-gates. 

As soon as the carriage had driven away, Magdalen presented herself to 
the general observation under an entirely new aspect. 

“ If any more visitors call to-day,” she said, with the profoundest gravity 
of look and manner, 1 am not at home. This is a far more serious 
matter than any of you suppose. Go somewhere by yourself, Frank, and 
read over your part, and don’t let your attention wander if you can possibly 
help it. I shall not be accessible before the evening. If you will come 
here—with papa’s permission—after tea, my views on the subject of 
Falkland will be at your disposal. Thomas ! whatever else the gardener 
does, he is not to make any floricultural noises under my window. For 
the rest of the afternoon, I shall be immersed in study—and the quieter 
the house is, the more obliged I shall feel to everybody.” 

• Before Miss Garth’s battery of reproof could open fire, before the first 
outburst of Mr. Vanstone’s hearty laughter could escape his lips, she bowed 
to them with imperturbable gravity ; ascended the house-steps for the first 
time in her life, at a walk instead of a run; and retired then and there to 
the bedroom regions. Frank’s helpless astonishment at her disappearance, 
added a new element of absurdity to the scene. He stood first on one leg 
and then on the other ; rolling and unrolling his part, and looking piteously 
in the faces of the friends about him. I know I can’t do it,** he said. 
** May 1 come in after tea, and hear Magdalen’s views ? Thank you—I’ll 
look in about eight. Don’t tell my father about this acting, please: I 
should never hear the last of it.” Those were the only words he had spirit 
enough to utter. He drifted away aimlessly in the direction of the shrub¬ 
bery, with the part hanging open in his hand—the most incapable of 
Falklands, and the most helpless of mankind. 

Frank’s departure left the family by themselves, and was the signal 
accordingly for an attack on Mr. Vanstone’s inveterate carelessness in the 
exercise of his paternal authority. 

• What could you possibly be thinking of, Andrew, when you gave your 
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consent?” said Mrs. Vanstone. Surely my silence was a sufficient warn¬ 
ing to you to say No ?” 

“ A mistake, Mr. Yaustone,” chimed in Miss Garth. “Made with the 
best intentions—but a mistake for all that.” 

“ It may be a mistake,” said Norah, laking her father’s part, as usual. 
“ But I really don’t see how papa, or any one else, could have declined, 
under the circumstances.” 

“ Quite right, my dear,” observed M f. Vanstone. “ The circumstances, 
as you say, were dead against me. lie ‘c were these unfortunate people in 
a scrape on one side; and Magdalen, oi the other, mad to act. 1 couldn’t 
say I had methodistical objections—1* e nothing methodistical about me. 
What other excuse could I make ? T 'C Marrables are respectable people, 
and keep the best company in Clifton What harm can she get in their 
house? If you come to prudence and that sort of thing—why shouldn’t 
Magdalen do what Miss Marrable does ' There 1 there! let the poor things 
act, and amuse themselves. Wc W( e their age once — and it’s no use 
making a fuss—and that’s all I’ve got '•o say about it.” 

With ^hat characteristic defence o ' his own conduct, Mr. Vanstone 
sauntered back to the greenhouse to smoke anothcjr cigar. 

“ I didn’t say so to papa,” said Norah, taking her mother’s aim on the 
way back to the house, “ but the bad result of the acting, in my opinion, 
will be the familiarity it is sure to encourage between Magdalen and Fiancis 
Clare.” 

“ You arc prejudiced against Frank, my love,” said Mrs. Vanstone. 

Norah’s soft, secret, hazel eyes sank to the ground; she said no more. 
Her opinions weie unchangeable—but she never disputed with anybody. 
She had the great failing of a reseived nature—the failing of obstinacy ; 
and the great merit—the meiit of silence. “ What is your head running 
on now?” thought Miss Gai tli, casting a sharp look at Norah’s dark, down¬ 
cast face, “ You’ve one of the impenetrable sort. Give me Magdalen, with 
all her perversities; I can see daylight through her. You’re as dark as 
night.” 

The hours of the afternoon passed away, and still Magdalen remained shut 
up in her own room. No restless footsteps pattered on the stairs; no nimble 
tongue was heard chattering here, there, and everywhere, from the garret 
to the kitchen—the house seemed hardly like itself, with the one ever-dis¬ 
turbing element in the family serenity suddenly withdrawn from it. 
Anxious to witness, with her own eyes, the reality of a transformation in 
which past experience still inclined her to disbelieve. Miss Garth ascended 
to Magdalen’s room, knocked twice at the door, received no answer, opened 
it, and looked in. 

There sat Magdalen, in an arm-chair before the long looking-glass, with 
all her hair let down over her shoulders ; absorbed in the study of her part; 
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and comfortably arrayed in her morning wrapper, until it was time to 
dress for dinner. And there behind her sat the lady’s-maid, slowly comb¬ 
ing out the long heavy locks of her young mistress’s hair, with the sleepy 
resignation of a woman who had been engaged in that employment for 
some hours past. The sun was shining ; and the green shutters outside the 
window were closed. The dim light fell tenderly on the two quiet seated 
figures; on the little white bed, with the knots of rose-coloured ribbon 
which looped up its curtains, and the bright dress for dinner laid ready 
across it; on the gaily painted bath, with its pure lining of white enamel; 
on the toilet-table with its sparkling trinkets, its ciystal bottles, its silver 
bell with Cupid for a handle, its litter of little luxuries that adorn the 
shrine of a woman’s bedchamber. The luxurious tranquillity of the scene ; 
the cool fragrance of floweis and xierfumes in the atmosphere; the lapt 
attitude of Magdalen, absorbed over her reading ; the monotonous regularity 
of movement in the maid’s hand and arm, as she drew the comb smoothly 
through and through her mistress’s hair—all conveyed the same sootiiiiig 
impression of drowsy delicious quiet. On one side of the door were the 
broad daylight, and the familiar realities of life. On the otbc4 w’as the 
dreamland of Elysian serenity—the sanctuary of unruffled repose. 

Miss Garth paused on tho threshold, and looked into the room in 
silence. 

Magdalen’s curious fancy for having her hair combed at all times End 
seasons, was among the peculiarities of her character which were notonous 
to everybody in the house. It was one of her father’s favourite jokes, that 
she reminded him, on such occasions, of a cat having her back stroked, 
and that he always expected, if the combing mwc only continued long 
enough, to hear her p^rr. Extravagant as it may seem, the comparison 
was not altogether inappropriate. The girl’s fervid temperament intensified 
the essentially feminine pleasure that most women feel m the passage of the 
comb through their hair, to a luxury of sensation which absoi bed her in 
enjoyment, so serenely self-demonstrative, so drowsily deep, that it did 
irresistibly suggest a pet cat’s enjoyment under a caressing hand. Inti¬ 
mately as Miss Garth was acquainted with this peculiarity in her pupil, 
she now saw it asserting itself for the first time, in association with mental 
exertion of any kind on Magdalen’s part. Feeling, therefore, some curiosity 
to know bow long the combing and the studying had gone on together^ 
she ventured on putting the question, first to the mistress; and (receiving 
no answer in that quarter) secondly to the maid. 

** All the afternoon. Miss, off and on,” was the weary answer. “ Miss 
Magdalen says it soothes her feelings and clears her mind.” 

Knovring by experience that interference would be hopeless, under these 
circumstances, Miss Garth turned sharply and left the room. She smiled 
when she was outside on tlic landing. The female mind does occasionally 
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—though not often—project itself into the future. Miss Garth was pro* 
phetically pitying Magdalen’s unfortunate husband. 

Dinner-time presented the fair student to the family eye in the same 
mentally absorbed aspect. On all ordinary occasions Magdalen’s appetite 
would have terrified those feeble sentimentalists, who affect to ignore the 
all-important influence which female feeding exerts in the production of 
female beauty. On this occasion, she re used one dish after another with a 
resolution which implied the rarest of all modern martyrdoms—gastric 
martyrdom. “I have conceived the pai t of Lucy,” she observed, with the 
demurest giavity. “ The next difficult} is to make Frank conceive the part 
of Falkland. I sec nothing to laugh a< —you would all be serious enough 
if you had my responsibilities. No, pa a—no wine to-day, thank you. I 
must keep my intelligence clear. Watc , Thomas—and a little more jelly, 
1 think, before you take it away.” 

When Flank presented himself in th* evening, ignorant of the first ele¬ 
ments of his part, she took him in han I, as a middle-aged schoolmistress 
might have taken in hand a backwan little boy. The few attempts he 
made to vary the sternly practical nati re of the evening’s occupation by 
slipping in compliments sidelong, she put away from her with the con¬ 
temptuous self-possession of a woman of twice her age. She literally 
forced him into his part. Her father fell asleep in his chair. Mrs. Van- 
stone and Miss Garth lost their inten'st in the proceedings, retired to the 
farther end of the room, and sjioke together in whispers. It grew later and 
later ; and still Magdalen never flinched from her task—still, with equal 
perseverance, Norali, who had been on the watch all through the evening, 
kept on the watch to the end. The distrust darkened and darkened on her 
face as she looked at her sister and Frank ; as she saw how close they sat 
together, devoted to the same interest and working to the same end. The 
clock on the mantelpiece pointed to half-past eleven, before Lucy the 
resolute, permitted Falkland the helpless to shut up his task-book for the 
night. “She’s wonderfully clever, isn’t she?” said Fiank, taking leave of 
Mr. Vanstone at the hall-door. “ I’m to come to-morrow, and hear more of 
her views—if you have no objection. I shall never do it; don’t tell her I 
said so. As fast as she teaches me one speech, the other goes out of my 
head. Discouraging, isn’t it? Goodnight.” 

The next day but one was the day of the first full rehearsal. On the 
previous evening Mrs. Vanstone’s spirits had been sadly depressed. At a 
private interview with Miss Garth, she had referred again, of her own 
accord, to the subject of her letter from London—had spoken self-reproach- 
fully of her weakness in admitting Captain Wragge’s impudent claim to a 
family connection with her—and had then reverted to the state of her 
health, and to the doubtful prospect that aivaited her in the coming summer, 
in a tone of despondency which it was very distressing to hear. Anxious 
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to cheer her spirits, Miss Garth had changed the conversation as soon as 
possible—^had referred to the approaching theatrical performance—and had 
relieved Mrs. Vanstone’s mind of all anxiety in that direction, by an¬ 
nouncing her intention of accompanying Magdalen to each rehearsal, and 
of not losing sight of her until she was safely back again in har father’s 
house. Accordingly, when Frank presented himself at Combe-Raven on 
the eventful morning, there stood Miss Garth, prepared—in the interpo¬ 
lated character of Argus—to accompany Lucy and Falkland to the scene 
of trial. The railway conveyed the three, m excellent time, to Evergreen 
Lodge; and at one o’clock the rehearsal began. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“I HOPE Miss Vanstone knows her part?’* whispered Mrs. Marrable, 
anxiously addressing herself to Miss Garth, in a corner of the theatre. 

** If airs and graces make an actress, ma’am, Magdalen’s performance 
will astonish us all.” With that reply. Miss Garth took out her work, and 
seated herself, on guard, in the centre of the pit. 

The manager perched himself, book in hand, on a stool close in front of 
the stage. He was an active little man, of a sweet and cheerful temper; 
and he gave the signal to begin, with as patient an interest in the proceed¬ 
ings as if they had caused him no trouble in the past, and promised him 
no difficulty in the future. The two characters which open the comedy of 
The Rivals, “ Fag,” and the “ Coachman,” appeared on the scene—looked 
many sizes too tall for their canvas backgiound, which represented a 
“Street in Bath”—exhibited the customary inability to manage their 
own arms, legs, and voices—went out severally at the wrong exits—and 
expressed their perfect approval of results, so far, by laughing heartily 
behind the scenes. “Silence, gentlemen, if you please,” remonstrated 
the cheerful manager. “As loud as you like on the stage, but the 
audience mustn’t hear you off it. Miss Marrable ready? Miss Van- 
stono ready ? Easy there with the ‘ Street in Bath it’s going up 
crooked 1 Face this way. Miss Marrable; full face, if you please. Miss 

Vanstone-he checked himself suddenly. “ Curious,” he said, under 

his breath—“ she fronts the audience of her own accord I” Lucy 
opened the scene in these words ; “ Indeed, ma’am, I traversed half the 
town in search of it: I don’t believe there’s a circulating library in 
Bath I haven’t been at.” The manager started in his chair. “My 
heart alive 1 she speaks out without telling/” The dialogue went on. 
Lucy produced the novels for Miss Lydia Languish’s private reading 
from under her cloak. The manager rose excitably to his feet. Marvel- 
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lous! No hurry with the books; no dropping them. She looked at tho 
titles before she announced them to her mistress ; she set down “ Hum¬ 
phry Clinker ” on “ Tho Tears of Sensibility ” with a smart little smack 
which pointed the antithesis. One moment—and she announced Julia’s 
visit; another—^and she dropped the brisk waiting-maid’s curtsey; a third 
—and she was off the stage on the side set down for her in tho book. Tlie 
manager wheeled round on his stool, and looked hard at Miss Garth. “ I 
beg your pardon, ma’am,” he said. “ Miss Marrable told me, before 
wo began, that this was the young lady’s first attempt. It can’t be 
surely ?” 

“ It is,” replied Miss Garth, reflectin the manager’s look of amazement 
on her own face. Was it possible that Magdalen’s unintelligible industry 
in the study of her part, really sprang fi a serious interest in her occupa¬ 
tion—an interest which implied a natui d fitness for it? 

The rehearsal went on. The stout h'ldy with the wig (and the excellent 
heart) personated the sentimental Julia rom an inveterately tragic point of 
view, and used her handkerchief dist actedly in the first scene. Tho 
spinster-relative felt Mrs. Malapropos nistakes in language so seriously, 
and took such extraordinary pains witii her blunders, that they sounded 
more like exercises in elocution than anything else. Tho unhappy lad 
who led the forlorn hope of the company, in the person of “Sir Anthony 
Absolute,” expressed tho age and irascibility of his character by tottering 
incessantly at the knees, and thumping the stage perpetually with his 
stick. Slowly and clumsily, with constant interruptions, and interminable 
mistakes, the first act dragged on, until Lucy appeared again to end it in 
soliloquy, with the confession of her assumed simplicity and tho praise of 
her own cunning. 

Here, the stage artifice of the situation presented difficulties which 
Magdalen had not encountered in the first scene—and here, her total want 
of experience led her into more than one palpable mistake. The stage- 
manager, with an eagerness which he had not shown in the case of any 
other member of the company, interfered immediately, and set her right. 
At one point she was to pause, and take a turn on the stage—she did it. 
At another, she was to stop, toss her head, and look pertly at tho audience 
—she did it. When she took out the paper to read the list of the presents 
she had received, could she give it a tap with her finger (Yes) ? And lead 
off with a little laugh (Yes—after twice trying)? Could she read the 
different items with a sly look at the end of each sentence, straight at the 
pit (Yes, straight at the pit, and as sly as you please)? The manager’s 
cheerful face beamed with approval. Ho tucked the play under his arm, 
and clapped his hands gaily; the gentlemen, clustered together behind the 
scenes, followed his example ; the ladies looked at each other with dawning 
doubts whether they had not better have left the now recruit in the retire- 
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ment of piivate life. Too deeply absoibod. in the biibiness of the stage to 
heed any of them, Magdalen asked leave to repeat the soliloquy and make 
quite sure of her own improvement. She went all through it again, without 
a mistake, this time, from beginning to end ; the manager celebrating her 
attention to bis directions by an outburst of professional approbation, which 
escaped him in spite of himself. “ She can take a hint 1” cried the little 
man, with a hearty smack of his hand on the prompt-book. “ She’s a born 
actress, if ever there was one yet I” 

“ I hope not,” said Miss Garth to herself, taking up the work which had 
dropped into her lap, and looking down at it in some perplexity. Her 
worst apprehension of results in connection with the theatrical enterprise, 
had foreboded levity of conduct with some of the gentlemen—she had not 
bargained for this. Magdalen, in the cajmeity of a thoughtless girl, was 
comparatively easy to deal with. Magdalen, in the character of a born 
actress, threatened serious future difficulties. 

The rehearsal proceeded. Lucy returned to the stage for her scenes in 
the second act (the last in which she appears) with Sir Lucius and Fag. 
Here, again, Magdalen’s inexperience betrayed itself—and here once more 
her resolution in attacking and conquering her own mistakes astonished 
everybody. Bravo!” cried the gentlemen behind the scenes, as she 
steadily trampled down one blunder after another. ‘‘ Ridiculous !” said the 
ladies, “ with such a small part as hers.” “ Heaven forgive me!” thought 
Miss Garth, coming round unwillingly to the general opinion. “ 1 almost 
wish we were Papists, and had a convent to put her in to-morrow.” One 
of Mr. Mairable’s servants entered the theatre as that desperate aspiration 
escaped the governess. She instantly sent the man behind the scenes with 
a mt3ssagc;—“ Miss Vanstone has done her part in the rehearsal: request 
her to come here, and sit by me.” The servant returned with a polite 
apology:—“ Miss Vanstone’s kind love, and she begs to be excused—- 
she’s prompting Mr. Clare.” She prompted him to such purpose that ho 
actually got through his part. The performances of the other gentlemen 
were obtrusively imbecile. Frank was just one degree better—he was 
modestly incapable; and ho gained by comparison. “Thanks to Miss 
Vanstone,” observed the manager, who had heard the prompting. “ She 
pulled him through. We shall be flat enough at night, when the drop 
falls on the second act, and the audience have seen the last of her. It’s a 
thousand pities she hasn’t got a better part!” 

“ It’s a thousand mercies she’s no more to do than she has,” muttered 
Miss Garth, overhearing him. “As things are, the people can’t well turn 
her head with applause. She’s out of the play in the second act—that’s 
one comfort I” 

No well-regulated mind ever draws its inferences in a hurry ; Miss 
Garth’s mind was well regulated; therefore, logically speaking, Miss 
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Garth ought to have been superior to the weakness of rushing at con¬ 
clusions. She had committed that error, nevertheless, under present cir¬ 
cumstances. In plainer terms, the consoling reflection which had just 
occurred to her, assumed that the play had by this time survived all its 
disasters, and entered on its long-deferred career of success. The play had 
done nothing of the sort. Misfortune and the Marrable family had not 
parted company yet. 

When the rehearsal was over, noboc y observed that the stout lady with 
the wig privately withdrew herself fron. the company; and when she was 
afterwards missed from the table of efieshments, which Mr. Marrable’s 
liospitality kept ready spread in a rooii' near the theatre, nobody imagined 
that there was any serious reason foi her absence. It was not till the 
ladies and gentlemen assembled for the next rehearsal, that the true state- 
of the case was impressed on the mind.- of the company. At the appointed 
hour no Julia appeared, lu her ste; d. Mis. Marrable portentously ap¬ 
proached the stage, with an open lettci in her hand. She was naturally a 
lady of the mildest good breeding: si <) was mistress of every bland con¬ 
ventionality m the English language— ut disasters and dramatic influences 
combined, threw even this haimless matron off her balance at last. For 
tl^j first time m her life Mrs. Mariabh indulged in vehement gesture, and 
used strong language. She handed the letter sternly, at aim’s length, to 
her daughter. “ My dear,” she said, with an aspect of awful composure, 
“ we are under a Gurse.” Before the amazed dramatic company could 
petition for an explanation, she turned, and left the room. The manager’s 
professional eye followed her out respectfully—he looked as if he appioved 
of the exit, fiom a theatrical point of view. 

What new misfortune had befallen the play ? The last and worst of all 
misfortunes had assailed it. The stout lady had resigned her part. 

Not maliciously. Her heart, wdneh had been in the right place through¬ 
out, remained inflexibly in the right place still. Her explanation of the 
circumstances proved this, if nothing else did. The letter began with a 
statement:—She had oveihcard, at the last rehearsal (quite unintentionally) 
personal remarks of which &be was the subject. They might, or might not 
have had reference to her—Hair; and her—Figure. She would not dis¬ 
tress Mrs. Marrable by lepeating them. Neither would she mention 
names, because it was foreign to her nature to make bad worse. The 
only course at all consistent with her own self-respect, was to resign 
her part. She enclosed it accordingly to Mrs. Marrable, with many 
apologies for her presumption in undertaking a youthful character, at— 
what a gentleman was pleased to term—her Age; and with whaf; two 
ladies were rude enough to characterize as her disadvantages of—Hair, and 
—Figure. A younger and more attractive representative of Jiiha, would 
no doubt be easily found. In the^ mean time, ail persons concerned had 
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her full forgiveness, to whicli slie would only beg leave to add her best 
and kindest wishes for the t<uccess of the play. 

In four nights more the play was to be performed. If ever any human 
enterprise stood in need of good wishes to help it, that enterprise was un¬ 
questionably the theatrical entertainment at Evergreen Lodge! 

One arm-chair was allowed on the stage; and, into that arm-chair. Miss 
Marrable sank, preparatory to a fit of hysterics. Magdalen stepped forward 
at the first convulsion; snatched the letter fiom Miss Marrable’s hand; 
and stopped the threatened catastrophe. 

** She’s an ugly, bald-headed, malicious, mitldle-agcd wretch,” said 
Magdalen, tearing the letter into fragments, and tossing them over the 
heads of the company. “ But I can tell her one thing—she sha’n’t spoil 
the play. I’ll act Julia.” 

“ Bravo!” cried the chorus of gentlemen—the anonymous gentleman 
who had helped to do the mischief (otherwise Mr. Fiancis Clare) loudest 
of all 

“If you want the truth, I don’t shrink from owning it,” continued 
Magdalen. “ I’m one of the ladies she means. I said she had a head like 
a mop, and a waist like a bolster. So she has.” 

“ I am the other lady,” added the spinster-relative. “ But I only said 
she was too stout for the part.” 

“ I am the gentleman,” chimed in Frank, stimulated by the force of 
example. “ I said nothing—I only agreed with the ladies.” 

Here Miss Garth seized her opportunity, and addressed the stage loudly 
from the pit. 

“ Stop ! stop !” she said. “ You can’t settle the difficulty that way. If 
Magdalen plays Julia, who is to play Lucy?” 

Miss Marrable sank back in the arm-chair, and gave way to the second 
convulsion. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Magdalen, “the thing’s simple enough. 
I’ll act Julia and Lucy both together.” 

The manager was consulted on the spot. Suppressing Lucy’s first 
entrance, and turning the short dialogue about the novels into a soliloquy 
for Lydia Languish, appeared to be the only changes of importance neces¬ 
sary to the accomplishment of Magdalen’s project. Lucy’s two telling 
scenes at the end of the first and second acts, were sufficiently removed 
from the scenes in which Julia appeared, to give time for the necessary 
transformations in dress. Even Miss Garth, though she tried hard to find 
them, could put no fresh obstacles in the way. The question was settled 
in fiye minutes, and the rehearsal went on; Magdalen learning Julia’s 
stage situations with the book in her hand, and announcing afterwards, on 
the journey home, that she proposed sitting up all night to study the new 
part. Frank thereupon expressed his fears that she would have no time 
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left to help liim through his theatrical difficulties. She tapped him on the 
shoulder coquettishly with her part. “ You foolish fellow, how am I to do 
without you? You’re Julia’s jealous lover; you’re always making Julia 
cry. Come to-night, and make me cry at tea-lime. You haven’t got a 
venomous old woman m a wig to act with now. It’s my heart you’re to 
break—and of course I shall teach you how to do it.” 

The four days* interval passed busi y in perpetual rehearsals, public and 
private. The night of performance irrived; the guests assembled; the 
great dramatic experiment stood on it trial. Magdalen had made the most 
of her opportunities; she had learnt :dl that the manager could teach her 
in the time. Miss Garth left her wh( a the overture began, sitting apart m 
a corner behind the scenes, serious a id silent, with her smelling-bottle in 
one hand, and her book in the othi >•, resolutely training herself for tho 
coming ordeal, to the very last. 

The play began, with all the propei accompaniments of a theatrical per¬ 
formance m private life; with a crowoed audience, an African temperature, 
a bursting of heated lamp-glasses, ind a difficulty m drawing up the 
curtain. “ Fag,” and ‘‘ the Coachman,” who opened the scene, took leave 
of their memories as soon as they stepped on the stage; left half their 
dialogue unspoken; came to a dead pause; were audibly entreated by the 
invisible manager to ‘‘ come off;” and went off accordingly, in every respect 
sadder and wiser men than when they went on. The next scene disclosed 
Miss Marrable as “Lydia Languish,” gracefully seated, very pietty, 
beautifully dressed, accurately mistress of the smallest words in her part; 
■[xissessed, in short, of every personal resource—except her voice. The 
ladies admired, the gentlemen applauded. Nobody heard anything, but 
the words “Speak up, Miss,” whispered by the same voice which had 
already entreated Fag and the Coachman to “ come off.” A responsive 
titter rose among the younger spectators; checked immediately by mag¬ 
nanimous applause. The temperature of the audience was rising to Blood 
Heat—^but the national sense of fair play was not boiled out of them yet. 

In the midst of the demonstration, Magdalen qilietly made her first 
entrance, as “ Julia.” She was dressed very plainly in dark colours, and 
wore her own hair; all stage adjuncts and alterations (excepting the 
slightest possible touch of rouge on her cheeks) having been kept m reserve, 
to disguise her the more effectually in her second part. The grace and 
simplicity of her costume, tho steady self-possession with which she 
looked out over the eager rows of faces before her, raised a low hum of 
approval and expectation. She spoke—after suppressing a momentary 
tremor—with a quiet distinctness of utterance which reached all ears, and 
which at once confirmed the favourable impression that her appearance had 
produced. The one member of the audience who looked at her and 
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listened to her coldly, was ner elder sister. Before the actress of the 
evening had been five minutes on the stage, Norah detected, to her own 
indescribable astonishment, that Magdalen had audaciously individualized 
the feeble amiability of “ Julia’s ” diaracter, by seizing no less a person 
than herself as the model to act it by. She saw all her own little foimal 
peculiarities of manner and movement, unblushingly reproduced—and even 
the very tone of her voice so accurately mimicked from time to time, that 
the accents startled her as if she was speaking herself, with an echo on the 
stage. The effect of this cool appropriation of Norah’s identity to theatrical 
purposes, on the audience—who only saw results—asserted itself m a storm 
of applause on Magdalen’s exit. She had won two incontestable triumphs 
in her first scene. By a dexterous piece of mimicry, she had made a living 
reality of one of the most insipid characteis m the English drama ; and she 
had roused to enthusiasm an audience of two hundred exiles from the 
blessings of ventilation, all simmering together in their own animal heat. 
Under the circumstances, where is the actress by prolcssion who could 
have done much more ? 

But the event of the evening was still to come. Magdalen’s disguised 
reappearance at the end of the act, in the character of ‘‘ Lucy ”—with false 
hair and false eyebrows, witli a bright-red complexion and patches on her 
cheeks, with the gayest colours flaunting in her dress, and the shrillest 
vivacity of voice and manner—fairly staggered the audience, lliey looked 
down at their programmes, in which the representative of Lucy figured 
under an assumed name; looked up again at the stage ; penetrated the 
disguise; and vented their astonishment in another round of applause, 
louder and heartier even than the last. Norah herself could not deny this 
time, that the tribute of approbation had been well deserved. There, 
forcing its way steadily through all the faults of inexperience—there, 
plainly visible to the dullest of the spectators, was the rare faculty of 
dramatic impersonation, expressing itself in every look and action of this 
girl of eighteen, who now stood on a stage for the first time in her life. 
Failing in many minor requisites of the double task which she had under¬ 
taken, she succeeded in the one important necessity of keeping the main 
distinctions of the two characters thoroughly apart. Everybody felt that 
the difficulty lay here—everybody saw the difficulty conquered—every¬ 
body echoed the manager’s enthusiasm at rehearsal, which had liailed her 
as a born actress. 

When the drop-scene descended for the first time, Magdalen had concen¬ 
trated in herself the whole interest and attraction of the play. The audience 
politely applauded Miss Marrable, as became the guests assembled in her 
father’s house: and good-humouredly encouraged the remainder of the 
company, to help them through a task for which they were all, more or 
less, palpably unfit. But, as the play proceeded, notliing roused them to 
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any genuine expression of interest when Magdalen was absent from the 
scene. There was no disguising it: Miss Marrahle and her bosom fi lends 
had been all hopelessly cast in the sliade by the new recruit whom tl ry 
had summoned to assist them, in the capacity of forlorn hope. And tins 
on Miss Marrable^s own birthday I and this in her father’s house ! and this 
after the unutterable sacrifices of sb weeks past! Of all the domestic 
disasters which the thankless theati 'cal enterprise had inflicted on the 
Marrable family, the crowning mb fortune was now consummated by 
Magdalen’s success. 

Leaving Mr. Vanstone and Norah, >n the conclusion of the play, among 
the guests in the supper-room, Miss (^arth went behind the scenes; osl(‘n- 
sibly anxious to see if she could be ot any use; really bent on ascertaining 
whether Magdalen’s head had been tu ned by the triumphs of the evening. 
It would not have surprised Miss Gai h if she had discovered her pupil in 
the act of making terms with the ma lager for her forthcoming appearance 
in a imblic theatre. As events really turned out, she found Magdalen on 
the stage, receiving, with gracious sn lies, a card which the manager pre¬ 
sented to her with a professional bow. Noticing Miss Garth’s mute look 
of inquiry, the civil little man hastened to exjdain that the card was his 
owm, and that he was merely asking tho favour of Miss Yanstone’s recom¬ 
mendation at any future opportunity. 

“ This is not the last time tho young lady will be concerned m private 
theatricals. I’ll answer for it,” said the manager. “ And if a superintendent 
is wanted on the next occasion, she has kindly promised to say a good word 
for me. I am always to be heard of. Miss, at that address.” Saying those 
words, he bowed again, and discreetly disappeared. 

Vague suspicions beset the mind of Miss Garth, and urged her to insist 
on looking at tho card. No more harmless morsel of jiasteboai'd w^as ever 
passed from one hand to another. The card contained nothing but the 
manager’s name, and, under it, the name and address of a theatrical agent 
in London. 

“ It is not worth the trouble of keeping,” said Miss Garth. 

Magdalen caught her hand, before she could throw the card away—pos¬ 
sessed herself of it the next instant—and put it in her pocket. 

promised to recommend him,” she said—“and that’s one reason for 
keeping his card. If it does nothing else, it will remind me of the happiest 
evening of my life—and that’s another. Come 1” she cried, throwing her 
arms round Miss Garth with a feverish gaiety—“congratulate me on my 
success I” 

I will congratulate you when y^ou have got over it,” said Miss Garth. 

In half an hour more, Magdalen had changed her dress; had joined tho 
guests; and had soared into an atmosphere of congratulation, high above 
the reach of any controlling influence that Miss Garth could exercise. 
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Frank, dilatory in all his proceedings, was the last of the dramatic company 
who left the precincts of the stage. He made no attempt to join Magdalen 
in the supper-room—but he was ready in the hall, with her cloak, when the 
carriages were called and the party broke up. 

“ Oh, Frank 1” she said, looking round at him, as he put the cloak on her 
shoulders, “I am so sorry it’s all over! Come to-morrow morning, and 
let’s talk about it by ourselves.” 

“ In the shrubbery at ten ?’* asked Frank in a whisper. 

She drew up the hood of her cloak, and nodded to him gaily. Miss 
Garth, standing near, noticed the looks that passed between them, though 
the disturbance made by the X)arting guests prevented her from hearing 
the words. There was a soft, underlying tenderness in Magdalen’s assumed 
gaiety of manner—there was a sudden thoughtfulness in her face, a confi¬ 
dential readiness in her hand, as she took Frank’s arm and went out to the 
carriage. What did it mean? Had her passing interest in him, as her 
stage-pujul, treacherously sown the seeds of any deeper interest in him, as 
a man ? Had the idle theatrical scheme, now that it was all over, gravei 
results to answer for than a mischievous waste of time ? 

The lines on Miss Garth’s face deepened and hardened; she stood lost 
among the fluttering crowd around her. Norah’s warning words, addressed 
to Mrs. Vanstonc in the garden, recurred to her memory—and now, for 
the first time, the idea dawned on her that Norah had seen consequences in 
their true light. 


CHAPTER YIL 

Early the next morning Miss Garth and Norah mot in the garden, and 
spoke together privately. Tlie only noticeable result of the interview, when 
they presented themselves at the breakfast-table, appeared in the marked 
silence which they both maintained on the topic of the tlieatrical perform¬ 
ance. Mrs. Vanstone was entirely indebted to her husband and to her 
youngest daughter for all that she heard of the evening’s entertainment. 
The governess and the elder daughter had evidently determined on letting 
the subject drop. 

After breakfast was over, Magdalen proved to be missing, when the 
ladies assembled as usual in the morning-room. Her habits were so httle 
regular that Mrs. Vanstone felt neither surprise nor uneasiness at her 
absence. Miss Garth and Norah looked at one another significantly, and 
waited in silence. Two hours passed—^d there were no signs of Magda¬ 
len. Norah rose, as the clock struck twelve, and quietly left the room to 
look for her. 

Bhe was not xip-stairs, dusting her jewelry and disarranging her dresses. 
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She was not in the conservatory, not in the flower-garden; not in the 
kitchen teasing the cook; not in the yard playing with the dogs. Had she, 
by any chance, gone out with her father? Mr. Yanstone had announced 
his intention, at the breakfast-table, of paying a morning visit to his old 
ally, Mr. Clare, and of rousing the plnlosophcr’s sarcastic indignation by 
an account of the dramatic pcrformitnce. None of the other ladies at 
Combe-Kaven ever ventured themseh es inside the cottage. But Magda¬ 
len was reckless enough for anythin.-—and Magdalen might have gone 
there. As the idea occurred to her, h orah entered the shrubbery. 

At the second turning, where the p ith among the trees wound away out 
of sight of the house, she came siidoenly face to face with Magdalen and 
Frank : they were sauntering towards her, arm-in-arm ; their heads close 
together, their conversation apparen ly proceeding in whispers. They 
looked suspiciously handsome and htppy. At the sight of Norab, both 
started, and both stopped. Frank c rifusedly raised his hat, and turned 
back in the direction of his fathei’s c ottage. Magdalen advanced to meet 
her sister, carelessly swinging her cb-sed parasol from side to side, care¬ 
lessly humming an air from the over ure which had preceded the rising of 
the curtain on the previous night. 

** Luncheon time already 1” she said, looking at her watch. “ Surely 
not?” 

** Have you and Mr. Francis Clare been alone in the shrubbery since ten 
o’clock ?” asked Norah. 

“ Mr, Francis Clare! How ridiculously formal you are. Why don’t 
you call him Frank ?” 

“ I asked you a question, Magdalen.” 

Dear me, how black you look this morning ! I’m in disgrace, I sup¬ 
pose. Haven’t you forgiven me yet for my acting last night? I couldn’t 
help it, love; I should have made nothing of Julia, if I hadn’t taken you 
for my model. It’s quite a question of Art. In your place, I should have 
felt flattered by the selection.” 

“In ^our place, Magdalen, I should have thought twice before J 
mimicked my sister to an audience of strangers.” 

“ That’s exactly why I did it—an audience of strangers. How were 
they to know ? Come ! come ! don’t be angry. You are eight years older 
than I am—you ought to set me an example of good humour.” 

“ I will set you an example of plain-speaking. I am more sorry than I 
can say, Magdalen, to meet you as I met you here just now I” 

“ What next, I wonder ? You meet me in the shrubbery at home, talk¬ 
ing over the private theatricals with my old playfellow, whom 1 knew 
when I was no taller than this parasol. And that is a glaring impropriety, 
is it? Honi soit qui mal y pense. You wanted an answer a minute ago 
—there it is for you, my dear, in the choicest Norman-French.” 
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“ I am in earnest about this, Magdalen- 

“ Not a doubt of it. Nobody can accuse you of ever makin^, jokos.” 

“ I am seriously sorry-** 

“ Oh dear!’' 

“ It is quite useless to interrupt me. I have it on my conscience to tell 
you—and I will tcil you—that I am sorry to see how this intimacy is 
growing. I am sorry to sec a secret understanding established aheady 
between you and Mr. Francis Clare.” 

“ Poor Frank ! How you do hate him to be sure. What on earth has 
ho done to offend you ?” 

Norah’s seH-control began to show signs of failing her. Her dark 
cheeks glowed, her delicate lips trembled, before she spoke again. Mag¬ 
dalen paid more attention to her parasol than to her sister. She tossed it 
high in the air, and caught it. ^‘Once !'’ she said—and tossed it up again. 

“Twice!”—and she tossed it higher. “Thrice-1” Before she could 

catch it for the third time, Norah seized her passionately by the arm, and 
the parasol dropped to the ground between them. 

“ You are treating mo heartlessly,” she said. “ For shame, Magdalen— 
for shame!” 

The irrepressible outburst of a reserved nature, forced into open self- 
assertion in its own despite, is of all moral forces the hardest to resist. 
Magdalen was startled into silence. For a moment, the two sisters—so 
strangely dissimilar in person and character—faced one another, without a 
word passing between them. For a moment, the deep brown eyes of the 
elder, and the light grey eyes of the younger, looked into each other with 
steady unyielding scrutiny on cither side. Norah’s face was the first to 
change ; Norah’s head was the first to turn away. She dropped her sister’s 
arm, in silence. Magdalen stooped, and picked up her parasol. 

“ I try to keep my temper,” she said, “ and you call mo heartless for 
doing it. You always were hard on me, and you always will he.” 

Norah clasped her trembling hands fast in each other. “ Hard on you!” 
she said, in low, mournful tones—and sighed bittcily. 

Magdalen drew back a little, and mechanically dusted the parasol with 
the end of her garden cloak. 

“Yes !” she resumed, doggedly. “Hard on me, and hard on Fiank.” 

“ Frank !” repeated Norah, advancing on her sister, and turning pale as 
suddenly as she had turned red. “ Ho you talk of yourself and Frank as 
if your interests were One already ? Magdalen 1 if I hurt you, do I hurt 
him f Is he so near and so dear to you as that ?” 

Magdalen drew farther and farther back. A twig from a tree near 
caught her cloak; she turned petulantly, broke it off, and threw it on the 
groqnd. “ What right have you to question me ?” she broke out on a 
sudden. “ Whether I like Frank, or whether I don’t, what interest is it of 
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yours ?” As slie said the words, she abruptly stepped forward to pass her 
sister, and return to the house. 

Norah, turning paler and paler, barred the way to her. ** If I hold you 
by main force,” she said, “ you shall stop and hear me. I have watched 
this Francis Clare ; I know him better than you do. He is unworthy of 
a moment’s serious feeling on your part ; he is unworthy of our dear, good, 
kind-hearted father’s inte^^est in him. A man with any princi])le, any 
honour, any gratitude, would not hav< come back as he has come back, 
disgraced—yes! disgraced by his spir tless neglwt of his own duty. I 
watched his face while the friend who has been better than a father to 
him, was comforting and forgiving dm with a kindness he had not 
deserved : I watched his face, and I sa'V no shame, and no distress m it— 
I saw nothing but a look of thankless, 'eartless relief. He is selfish, he is 
ungrateful, he is ungenerous—he is -nly twenty, and he has the worst 
failings of a mean old age alieady. Ai 1 this is the man I find you meet¬ 
ing in secret—the man who has taken r ach a place in your favour that you 
are deaf to the truth about him, even 1 om my lips! Magdalen ! this will 
end ill. For God’s sake, think of wi at I have said to you, and control 
yourself before it is too late!” 8he shipped, vehement and breathless, and 
caught her sister anxiously by the hand, 

Magdalen looked at her in unconcealed astonishment. 

“ You are so violent,” she said, “ and so unlike yourself that I hardly 
know you. The more patient I am, the more hard words I get for my 
pains. You have taken a perverse hatied to Frank; and you are unreason¬ 
ably angry with me, because I won’t hate him too. Don’t, Norah 1 you 
hurt my hand.” 

Norah pushed the hand from her, contemptuously. “ I shall never hurt 
your heart,” she said—and suddenly turned her back on Magdalen as she 
spoke the words. 

'J’herc was a momentary pause. Norah kept her position. Magdalen 
looked at her perplexedly—hesitated—tlicn walked away by herself towards 
the house. 

At the turn in the shrubbery path, she stopped, and looked back uneasily. 
“Oh, dear, dear!” she thought to heisclf, “why didn’t Frank go when I 
told him ?” She hesitated, and went back a few steps. “ There’s Norah 
standing on her dignity, as obstinate as ever.” She stopped again. “ What 
had I better do ? I hate quarrelling: I think I’ll make it up.” She 
ventured close to her sister, and touched her on the shoulder. Norah 
never moved. “ It’s not often she flies into a passion,” thought Magdalen, 
touching her again; “but when she does, what a time it lasts her!— 
Come 1” she said, “ give me a kiss, Norah, and make it up. Won’t you 
let me get at any part of you, my dear, but the back of your neck ? Well, 
it’s a very nice neck—it’s better worth kissing than mine—and there the 
kiss is, m spite of you !” 
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She caught fast hold of Norah from behind, and suited the action to the 
word, with a total disregard of all that had just passed, which her sister 
was far from emulating. Hardly a minute since, the warm outpouring of 
Norah’s heart had burst through all obstacles. Had the icy reserve frozen 
her up again already ! It was hard to say. She never spoke ; she never 
changed her position—she only searched hurriedly for her handkerchief. 
As she drew it out, there was a sound of approaching footsteps in the inner 
recesses of the shrubbery. A Scotch terrier scampered into view ; and a 
cheerful voice sang the first lines of the glee in ‘ As You Tdke It.’ “ It’s 
papa!” cried Magdalen. “ Come, Norah—come and meet him.” 

Instead of following her sister, Norah pulled down the veil of her garden 
hat; turned in the opposite direction; and hurried back to the house. 

She ran up to her own room, and locked herself in. She was crying 
bitterly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

When Magdalen and her father met in the slmibbery, Mr. Vanstono’s face 
showed plainly that something had happened to please him, since he had 
left home in the morning. He answered the question which liis daughter’s 
curiosity at once addressed to him, by informing her that he had just 
come from Mr. Clare’s cottage; and that he had picked up, in that un¬ 
promising locality, a startling piece of news for the lamily at Combe-Raven. 

On entering the philosopher’s study, that morning, Mr. Vanstone had 
found him still dawdling over his late breakfast, with an open letter by his 
side, in place of the book which, on other occasions, lay ready to his hand 
at mcal-times. He held up the letter, the moment his visitor came into 
the room ; and abruptly opened the conversation by asking Mr. Vanstone 
if his nerves were in good order, and if he felt himself strong enough for 
the shock of an overwhelming surprise. 

“Nerves?” repeated Mr. Vanstone. “Thank God, I know nothing 
about my nerves. If you have got anything to tell me, shock or no shock, 
out with it on the spot.” 

Mr. Clare held the letter a little higher, and frowned at his visitor across 
the breakfast-table. “ What have 1 always told you?” he asked, with his 
sourest solemnity of look and manner. 

“ A great deal more than I could ever keen in my head,” answered Mr. 
Vanstone. 

“ In your presence and out of it,” continued Mr. Clare, “ I have always 
maintained that the one important phenomenon presented by modern 
society is—the enormous prosiierity of Fools. Show me an individual 
Fool, and I will show you an aggregate Society which gives that highly- 
favoured personage nine chances out of ten—and grudges the tenth to the 
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wisest man in existence. Look Avhero you will, in every high place tliere 
bits an Ass, settled beyond the reach of all the greatest intellects in this 
world to pull him down. Over our whole social system, complacent 
Imbecility rules supreme—snuffs out the searching light of Intdlligence, 
with total impunity—and hoots, owl-like, in answer to every form of pro¬ 
test, See how well we all do in the dark ! One of these days that audacious 
assertion will be practically contradicted; and the whole rotten system of 
modern society will come down with a crash.” 

“ God forbid!” cried Mr. Vanstone, looking about him as if the crash 
was coming already. 

“ With a crash!” repeated Mr. Cla* e. “ There is my theory, in few 
words. Now for the remarkable application of it, which this letter suggests. 
Here is my lout of a boy-’* 

You don’t mean that Frank has go? another chance !” exclaimed Mr. 
Vanstone. 

‘‘ Here is this ]^)erfectly hopeless bool y, Frank,” pursued the philosopher. 
“ He has never done anything in his life to help himself, and as a necessary 
consequence. Society is in a conspiracy ‘/o carry him to the top of the tree. 
He has hardly had time to throw away that chance you gave him, before 
this letter comes, and puts the ball at his foot for the second time. My 
rich cousin (who is intellectually fit to be at the tail of the family, and 
who is therefore as a matter of course, at the head of it), has been good 
enough to remember my existence; and has offered his influence to serve 
my eldest boy. Bead his letter, and then observe the sequence of events. 
My rich cousin is a booby who thrives on landed property; he has done 
something for another booby who thrives on Politics, who knows a third 
booby who thrives on Commerce, who can do something for a fourth booby, 
thriving at present on nothing, whose name is Frank. So the mill goes. 
So the cream of all human rewards is sipped in endless succession by the 
Fools. I shall pack Frank off to-morrow. In course of time, he’ll come 
back again on our hands like a bad shilling: more chances will fall in his 
way, as a necessary consequence of his meritorious imbecility. Years will 
go on—I may not live to see it, no more may you—it doesn’t matter; 
Frank’s future is equally certain either way—put him into the army, the 
church, politics, what you please, and let him drift; he’ll end in being a 
general, a bishop, or a minister of state, by dint of the great modem 
qualification of doing nothing whatever to deserve his place.” With this 
summary of his son’s worldly prospects, Mr. Clare tossed the letter con¬ 
temptuously across the table, and poured himself out another cup of tea. 

Mr. Vanstone read the letter with eager interest and pleasure. It was 
written in a tone of somewhat elaborate cordiality; but the practical 
advantages which it placed at Frank’s disposal were beyond all doubt. 
The writer had the means of using a friend’s interest—interest of no ordi- 

B 
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naiy kind—with a great Mercantile Firm in the City ; and lie had at onco 
exerted this influence in favour of Mr. Clare’s eldest boy. rank ^\onld 
be received in the office on a very different footing from the footing of an 
ordinary clerk; he would be “ pushed on ” at every available opportunity ; 
and the first “ good thing ” the House had to offer either at home or 
abroad, would be placed at his disposal. If he possessed fair abilities and 
showed common diligence in exercising them, his fortune was made; and 
the sooner he was sent to London to begin, the better for his own interests 
it would be. 

“Wonderful news!” cried Mr. Vanstone, returning the letter. “Fm 
delighted—I must go back and tell them at home. This is fifty times the 
chance that mine was. What the deuce do you mean by abusing Society ? 
Society has behaved uncommonly well, in my opinion. Where’s Frank ?” 

“Lurking,” said Mr. Clare. “It is one of the intolerable peculiarities 
of louts that they always lurk. I haven’t seen my lout this morning. If 
you meet with him anywhere, give him a kick, and say I want him.” 

Mr. Clare’s opinion of his son’s habits might have been expressed more 
politely as to form ; but, as to substance, it happened, on that particular 
morning, to bo perfectly correct. After leaving Magdalen, Fiank had 
waited in the shrubbery, at a safe distance, on the chance that she might 
detach herself from her sister’s company, and join him again. Mr. Van- 
stone’s appearance immediately on Norah’s departure, instead of encou¬ 
raging him to show himself, had determined him on returning to the 
cottage. He walked back discontentedly; and so fell into his father’s 
clutches, totally unprepared for the pending announcement, in that for¬ 
midable quarter, of his departure for London. 

In the mean time, Mr. Vanstone had communicated his news—in the 
first place, to Magdalen, and afterwards, on getting back to the house, to 
his wife and Miss Garth. He was too unobservant a man to notice that 
Magdalen looked unaccountably startled, and Miss Garth unaccountably 
relieved, by his announcement of Frank’s good fortune. He talked on 
about it, quite unsuspiciously, until the luncheon-bell rang—and then, for 
the first time, he noticed Norah’s absence. She sent a message down 
stairs, after they had assembled at the table, to say that a headache was 
keeping her in her own room. When Miss Garth went up shortly after¬ 
wards to communicate the news about Frank, Norah appeared, strangely 
enough, to feel very little relieved by hearin; it, Mr. Francis Clare had 
gone away on a former occasion (she remarked) and had come back. He 
might come back again, and sooner than they any of them thought for. 
She said no more on the subject than this : she made no reference to what 
had taken place in the shrubbery. Her unconquerable reserve seemed to 
have strengthened its hold on her since the outburst of the morning. She 
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met Magdalen, later in the day, as if nothing had hapi^ned: no formal 
irxonciliation took place between them. It was one of Noiah’s peculiari¬ 
ties to shrink from all reconciliations that were openly ratified, and to take 
her shy refuge in reconciliations that were silently implied. Magdalen 
saw plainly, in her look and manner, 1 hat she had made her first and last 
protest. Whether the motive was pri< le, or sullenness, or distrust of her¬ 
self, or despair of doing good, the res^ dt was not to be mistaken—Norah 
had resolved on remaining passive for i he future. 

Later in the afternoon, Mr. Vanstone suggested a drive to his eldest 
daughter, as the best remedy for her Iteadache. She readily consented to 
accompany her father; who, thereupoi., proposed, as usual, that Magdalen 
should join them. Magdalen was no^vhere to be found. For the second 
time that day, she had wandered ml » the grounds by herself. On this 
occasion. Miss Garth—who, after ado-ting Norah’s opinions, had passed 
from the one extreme of overlooking F ank altogether, to the other extreme 
of believing him capable of planning ai elopement at five minutos* notice— 
volunteered to set forth immediately, 'nd do her best to find the missing 
young lady. After a prolonged absence, she returned unsuccessful—with 
the strongest persuasion in her own mind that Magdalen and Frank had 
secretly met one another somewhere, but without having discovered the 
smallest fragment of evidence to confirm her silspicions. By this time, the 
carriage was at the door, and Mr. Vanstone was unwilling to wait any 
longer. He and Norah drove away together; and Mrs. Vanstone and 
Miss Garth sat at home over their work. 

Tn half an hour more, Magdalen composedly walked into the room. She 
was pale and depressed. She received Miss Garth^s remonstrances with a 
weary inattention ; explained carelessly that she had been wandering in the 
wood ; took up some books, and put them down again; sighed impatiently; 
and went away upstairs to her own room. 

“ I think Magdalen is feeling the reaction, after yesterday,” said Mrs. 
Vanstone, quietly. It is just as we thought. Now the theatrical amuse¬ 
ments are all over, she is fretting for more.” 

Here was an opportunity of letting in the light of truth on Mrs. Yan- 
stone’s mind, which was too favourable to be missed. Miss Garth ques¬ 
tioned her conscience, saw her chance, and took it on the spot. 

“ You forget,” she rejoined, “that a certain neighbour of ours is going 
away to-morrow. Shall I tell you the truth ? Magdalen is fretting over 
the departure of Francis Clare.” 

Mrs. Vanstone looked up from her work, with a gentle smiling surprise. 

“Surely not?” she eaid. “It is natural enough that Frank should be 
attracted by Magdalen—but I can’t think that Magdalen returns the 
feeling. Frank is so very unlike her; so quiet and undemonstrative j so 
dull and helpless, poor fellow, in some things. He is handsome, I know; 
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but he is so singularly unlike Magdalen, that I can’t think it possible—I 
can’t indeed.” 

“ My dear good lady 1” cried Miss Garth, in great amazement; “ do you 
really suppose that people fall in love with each other on account of simi¬ 
larities in their characters? In the vast majority of cases, they do just the 
reverse. Men marry the very last women, and women the very last men, 
whom their friends would think it possible they could care about. Is there 
any phrase that is oftener on all our lips than ‘ What can have made Mr. 
So-and-So marry that woman ?*—or ‘ How could Mrs. So-and-So throw 
herself away on that man ?’ Has all your experience of the world never 
yet shown you that girls take perverse fancies for men who are totally 
unworthy of them ?” 

“ Very true,” said Mrs. Vanstone, composedly. “ I forgot that. Still it 
seems unaccountable, doesn’t it ?” 

“ Unaccoimtable, Ixjcause it liappcns every day!” retorted Miss Garth, 
good-humouredly. ‘‘I know a great many excellent people who reason 
against plain experience in the same way—who read the newspapers m the 
morning, and deny in the evening that there is any romance for writers or 
painters to work upon in modern life. Seriously, Mrs. Vanstone, you may 
take my word for it—thanks to those wretched theatricals, Magdalen is 
going the way with Frank that a great many young ladies have gone before 
her. He is quite unworthy of her; he is, in almost every respect, her 
exact opposite—and, without knowing it herself, she has fallen in love with 
him on that very account. She is resolute and impetuous, clever and 
domineering; she is not one of those model women who want a man to look 
up to, and to protect them—-her heau-ideal (though she may not think it 
herself) is a man she can henpeck. Well I one comfort is, there arc far 
better men, even of that sort, to be had than Frank. It’s a mercy he is 
going away, before we have more trouble with them, and before any serious 
mischief is done.” 

“Poor Frank!” said Mrs. Vanstone, smiling compassionately. “Wo 
have known him since he was in jackets, and Magdalen in short frocks. 
Don’t lot us give him up yet. He may do better tliis second time.” 

Miss Garth looked up in astonishment. 

“And suppose he does better ?” she asked. “ What then?” 

Mrs. Vanstone cut off a loose thread in her work, and laughed outright 

“ My good friend,” she said, “ there is an old larm-yard proverb which 
warns us not to count our chickens before they are hatched. Let us wait 
a little before we count ours.” 

It was not easy to silence Miss Garth, when she was speaking under the 
influence of a strong conviction; but this reply closed her lips. She re¬ 
sumed her work ; and looked, and thought, unutterable things. 

Mrs, Vanstone’s behaviour was certainly remarkable under the circum- 
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stances. Here, on one side, was a girl—with great personal attractions, 
with rare pecuniary prospects, with a social position which might have jus¬ 
tified the best gentleman in the neighbourhood in making her an offer of 
marriage—perversely casting herself aw.iy on a penniless idle young fellow, 
who had tailed at his first start in life, and who, even if he succeeded m 
his second attempt, must be for yean to come in no position to marry a 
young lady of fortune on equal terms. And there, on the other side, was 
that girl’s mother, by no means dismayed at the prospect of a connection 
which was, to say the least of it, far fi om desirable; by no means certain, 
judging her by her own words and L oks, that a mamago between Mr. 
Vans tone’s daughter and Mr. Clare’s sc i might not prove to be as satisfac¬ 
tory a result of the intimacy between t' e two young people, as the parents 
on both sides could possibly wish for 1 It was perplexing in the extreme. 
It was almost as unintelligible as thai past mystery—that forgotten mys¬ 
tery now—of the journey to Loudon. 

In the evening, Frank made his a]»pearancc, and announced that his* 
father had mercilessly sentenced him to leave Combe-Kaven by the parlia- 
mentar}" train the next morning. He mentioned this circumstance with 
an air of sentimental resignation ; and listened to Mr. Vanstone’s boisterous 
rejoicings over his new prospects, with a mild and mute surprise. His 
gentle melancholy of look and manner greatly assisted his personal advan¬ 
tages. In his own effeminate way, he was more liandsome than ever, that 
evening. His soft brown eyes wandered about the room with a melting 
tenderness; his hair was beautifully brushed; his delicate hands hung 
over the arms of his chair with a languid grace. He looked like a conva¬ 
lescent Apollo. Never, on any previous occasion, had he practised more 
successfully the social art which he habitually cultivated—the art of cast¬ 
ing himself on society m the chaiacter of a well-bred Incubus, and confer¬ 
ring an obligation on his fellow-creatures by allowing them to sit under him. 
It was undeniably a dull evening. All the talking fell to the share of Mr. 
Vanstone, and Miss Garth. Mrs. Vanstone was habitually silent ^ Norah 
kept herself obstinately in the background ; Magdalen was quiet and unde¬ 
monstrative beyond all former precedent. From first to last, she kept 
rigidly on her guard. The few meaning looks that she cast on Frank, 
flashed at him like lightning, and were gone before any one else could sec 
them. Even when she brought him his tea; and, when in doing so, her 
self-control gave way under the temptation which no woman can resist— 
the temptation of touching the man she loves—even then, she held the 
saucer so dexterously that it screened her hand. Frank’s self-possession 
was far less steadily disciplined; it only lasted as long as he remained 
passive. When he rose to go ; when he felt the warm clinging pressure ot 
Magdalen’s fingers round liis hand, and the lock of her hair winch she 
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slipped into it at the same moment, he became awkward and confused. 
He might have betrayed Magdalen and betrayed himself, but for Mr. Van- 
atone, who innocently covered his retreat by following him out, and patting 
him on the shoulder all the way. “ God bless you, Frank!” cried the 
friendly voice that never had a harsh note in it for anybody. “ Your for¬ 
tune’s waiting for you. Go in, my boy—go in and win.” 

“ Yes,” said Frank. “ Thank you. It will be rather difScult to go in 
and win, at first. Of course, as you have always told me, a man’s business 
is to conquer his difficulties, and not to talk about them. At the same 
time, I wish I didn’t feel quite so loose as I do in my figures. It’s dis¬ 
couraging to feel loose in one’s figures.—Oh, yes; I’ll write and tell you 
how I get on. I’m very much obliged by your kindness, and very soiry 1 
couldn’t succeed with the engineering. I think I should have liked en-'^ 
gineering better than trade. It can’t bo helped now, can it? Thank you, 
again. Good-bye.” 

So he drifted away into the misty commercial future—as ainik.^s, as 
helpless, as gentlemanlike as ever. 


CHArTER IX. 

Thbeb months passed. During that time, Frank remained in London; 
pursuing his new duties, and writing occasionally to repoit himself to Mr. 
Yanstone, as he had promised. 

His letters were not enthusiastic on the subject of mercantile occupations. 
He described himself as being still painfully loose in his figures. He was 
also more firmly persuaded than ever—now when it was unfortunately too 
late—that he preferred engineering to trade. In spite of this conviction ; 
in spite of headaches caused by sitting on a high stool and Btoo])ing over 
lodgers m unwholesome air ; in siiite of want of society, and hasty break¬ 
fasts, and bad dinners at chop-houses, his attendance at the office was 
regular, and his diligence at the desk unremitting. The head of the de-' 
iwtment in which he was woiking might be relerred to if any corrobora¬ 
tion of this skitement was desired. Such was the general tenour of the 
letters ; and Frank’s correspondent, and Frank’s father differed over them, 
as widely as usual, Mr. Yanstone accepted them, as proofs of the steady 
development of industrious principles in the writer. Mr. Cl^re took his 
ora characteristically opposite view. “These London men,” said the 
philosopher, “ are not to be trifled with by louts. They have got Frank 
by the scruff of tho neck—he can’t wriggle himself free—and he makes a 
merit of yielding to sheer necessity.” 

The three months* interval of Frank’s probation in London, passed less 
cliccrfully than usual in tho household at Oombe-Raven. 
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As the summer came nearer and nearer, JMrs. Vanstone’s spirits, in spite 
of her resolute efforts to control them, became more and more depressed. 

“ 1 do my best,” she said to Miss Garth; “ I set an example of cheerfulness 
to my husband and my children—but J dread July.” Norah’s secret mis¬ 
givings on her sister’s account rendered her more than usually serious and 
uncommunicative, as the year advance* . Even Mr. Vanstone, when July 
drew nearer, lost something of his elas icity of spirit. He kept up appear¬ 
ances in his wife’s presence—but, on ill other occasions, there was now a 
perceptible shade of sadness m his L ok and manner. Magdalen was so 
changed', since Frank’s departure, tha she helped the geneial depression, 
instead of relieving it. All her mov ments had grown languid; all her 
usual occupations were pursued wit! the same weary inditference ; she 
spent houis alone in her own room; si lost her inteiest in being brightly 
and prettily dressed; her eyes were h avy, her neives were irritable, her 
complexion was altered visibly for the vorsc-—in one word, she had become 
an oppression and a weariness to hersf 1 and to all about her. Stoutly as 
Miss Garth contended with these gn wing domestic difficulties, her own 
spirits suffered in the effort. Her memoiy reverted, oftener and oftener, to 
the March morning when the mastoi and mistress of tlie house had de¬ 
parted for London, and when the fiist serious change, for many a year past, 
had stolen over the family atmosphere. When was that atmosphere to be 
clear again ? When were the clouds of change to pass off befoie the return¬ 
ing sunshine of past and happier times ? 

The spiring and the early summer wore away. The dreaded month of 
July came, with its airless nights, its cloudless mornings, and its sultry days. 

On the fifteenth of the month, an event happened which took every one 
hut Norah by surprise. For the .second time, without the slightest appa¬ 
rent reason—for the second time, without a word of warning beforehand— 
Frank suddenly reappeared at his father’s cottage ! 

Mr. Clare’s lips opened to had his son’s return, in the old character of 
the “ had shilling and closed again without uttering a woid. There was 
a portentous composure in Frank’s manner which showed that he had other 
news to communicate than the news of his dismissal. lie answered his 
father’s sardonic look of inquiry, by at once explaining that a very impor¬ 
tant proposal for his future benefit had been made to him, that morning, at 
the office. His first idea had been to communicate the details in writing; 
but the partners had, on reflection, thought that the necessary decision 
might bo more readily obtained by a personal interview with his father 
and his friends. He had laid aside the pen accordingly; and had resigned 
himself to the railway on the spot. 

After this preliminary statement, Frank proceeded to describe the 
proposal which his employers had addressed to him, with every external 
apiiearance of viewing it in the light of an intolerable hardship. 
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The great firm in the City had obviously made a discovery in relation to 
their clerk, exactly similar to the discovery which had formerly forced 
itself on the engineer in relation to his pupil. The young man, as they 
politely phrased it, stood in need of some special stimulant to stir him up. 
His employers (acting under a sense of their obligation to the gentleman by 
whom Frank had been recommended) had considered the question carefully, 
and had decided that the one promising use to which they could put Mr. 
Francis Clare, was to send him forthwith into another quarter of the globe. 

Asa consequence of this decision, it was now therefore proposed, that ho 
should enter the house of their correspondents in China; that he should 
remain there, familiarizing himself thoroughly on the spot with the tea-trade 
and the silk-trade for five years ; and that he should return, at the expira¬ 
tion of this penod, to the central establishment in London. If he made a 
fair use of his opportunities in China, he would come back, while still 
a young man, fit for a position of trust and emolument, and justified in 
looking forward, at no distant date, to a time when the House would assist 
him to start in business for himself. Such were the new prospects which— 
to adopt Mr. Clare’s theory—now forced themselves on the ever-reluctant, 
ever-helpless, and ever-ungrateful Frank. There was no time to be lost. 
The final answer was to be at the office on “ Monday, the twentieth the 
correspondents in China were to be written to by the mail on that day ; 
and Frank was to follow the letter by the next opportunity, or to resign his 
chance in favour of some more enterprising young man. 

Mr. Clare’s reception of this extraordinary news was startling in the 
extreme. The glorious prospect of his son’s banishment to China appeared 
to turn his brain. The firm pedestal of his philosophy sank under him ; 
the prejudices of society recovered their hold on his mind. He seized 
Frank by the arm, and actually accompanied him to Combe-Raven, in the 
amazing character of a visitor to the house I 

“ Here I am with my lout,” said Mr. Clare, before a word could be 
uttered by the astonished family. Hear his story, all of you. It has 
reconciled me, for the first time in my life, to the anomaly of his existence.” 
Frank ruefully narrated the Chinese proposal for the second time, and 
attempted to attach to it his own supplementary statement of objections 
and difficulties. His father stopped him at the first word, pointed 
peremptorily south-eastward (from Somersetshire to China); and said, 
without an instant’s hesitation : ** Go I” Mr. Vanstone, basking in golden 
visions of his young friend’s future, echoed that monosyllabic decision 
with all his heart. Mrs. Vanstone, Miss Garth, even Norah herself, spoke 
to the same purpose. Frank was petrified by an absolute unanimity of 
opinion which he had not anticipated; and Magdalen was caught, for once 
in her life, at the end of all her resources. 

So far as practical results were concerned, the sitting of the family 
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council began and ended with the general opinion that Frank must go. 
Mr. Vanstone’s faculties were so bewildered by the son’s sudden arrival, the 
father’s unexpected visit, and the news they both brought with them, that 
he petitioned for an adjournment, bef(»re the necessary arrangements con¬ 
nected with his young friend’s departure were considered in detail. “ Sup¬ 
pose we all sleep upon it?” he said. “To-morrow, our heads will leel a 
little steadier; and to-morrow will be time enough to decide all un¬ 
certainties.” This suggestion was readily adopted; and all further pro¬ 
ceedings stood adjourned until the nex day. 

That next day was destined to decide more uncertainties than Mr. Yan- 
stonc dreamed of. 

Early in the morning, after makin' tea by herself as usual, Miss Garth 
took her parasol, and strolled into the garden. She had slept ill; and ten 
minutes in the open air before the fjtmily assembled at bieakfast, might 
help to compensate her, as she though , for the loss of her night’s rest. 

She wandered to the outermost bou idary of the flower-garden, and then 
returned by another path, which led back, past the side of an ornamental 
summer-house commanding a view over the fields from a comer of the 
lawn. A slight noise—like, and yet not like, the chirruping of a bird— 
caught her car, as she approached the summer-house. She stepped lound 
to the entrance; looked in; and discovered Magdalen and Frank seated 
close together. To Miss Garth’s hoiror, Magdalen’s aim was unmistakably 
round Frank’s neck; and, worse still, the position of her face at the moment 
of discovery, showed beyond all doubt, that she had just been offeiing to the 
victim of Chinese commerce, the first and foremost of all the consolations 
which a woman can bestow on a man. In plainer words, she had just 
given Frank a kiss. 

In the presence of such an emergency as now confronted her. Miss Garth 
felt instinctively that all ordinary phrases of leproof would be phrases 
thrown away. 

“ I presume,” she lemarkcd, addressing Magdalen with the merciless self- 
possession of a middle-aged lady, unprovided for the occasion with any 
kissing remembrances of her owm, “ I presume (whatever excuses your 
effrontery may suggest) you will not deny that my duty compels me to 
mention what I have just seen to your father ?” 

“I will save you the trouble,” replied Magdalen, composedly. “ I will 
mention it to him myself.^* 

With those words, she looked round at Frank, standing trebly helpless 
in a comer of the summer-house. “ You shall hear what happens,” she 
said, with her bright smile. “ And so shall you,” she added for Miss 
Garth’s especial benefit, as she sauntered past the governess, on her way 
back to the break fast-table. The eyes of Miss Garth followed her in- 
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dignantly; and Frank slipped out on his side, at that favourable op¬ 
portunity. 

Under these circumstances, there was but one coui'se that any respectable 
woman could take—she could only shudder. Miss Garth registered her 
protest in that form, and returned to the house. 

When breakfast was over, and when Mr. Vanstone’s hand descended to 
his pocket in search of his cigar-case, Magdalen rose; looked significantly 
at Miss Garth ; and followed her father into the hall. 

“ Papa,” she said, “ 1 want to speak to you this morning—in private.” 

“ Ay! ay !” returned Mr. Vanstone. “ What about, my dear 

“About-” Magdalen hesitated, searched for a satisfactory form of 

expression, and found it. “ About business, papa,” she said. 

Mr. Vanstone took his garden hat from the hall table—o])ened his eyes in 
mute perplexity—attempted to associate m his mind the two extravagantly 
dissimilar ideas of Magdalen and “ business ”—failed—and led the way 
resignedly into the garden. 

His daughter took his arm, and walked with him to a shady seat at 
a convenient distance from the house. She dusted the seat with her smart 
silk apron, before her father occupied it. Mr. Vanstone was not accustomed 
to such an extraordinary act of attention as this. He sat down, looking 
more puzzled than ever. Magdalen immediately placed herself on his knee, 
and rested her head comfortably on his shoulder. 

“ Am 1 heavy, papa?” she asked. 

“ Yes, my dear, you arc,” said Mr. Vanstone—“ hut not too heavy for 
me. Stop on your perch, if you like it. Well? And what may this 
business happen to be V” 

“ It begins with a question.” 

“Ah, indeed? That doesn’t surprise me. Business with your sex, my 
dear, always begins with questions. Go on.” 

“ Papa! do you ever intend allowing me to he married ?” 

Mr. Vanstone’s eyes opened wider and wider. The question, to use his 
own phrase, completely staggered him. 

“ This 18 business with a vengeance !” he said. “ Why, Magdalen! what 
have you got in that harum-scarum head of yours now 

“ I don’t exactly know, papa. Will you answer my question ?” 

“ I will if I can, my dear; you rather stagger me. Well, I don’t know. 
Yes; I suppose 1 must let you be married, one of these days—if we can find 
a good husband for you. How hot your face is I Lift it up, and let the 
air blow over it. You won’t ? Well—^have your own way. If talking of 
business means tickling your cheek against my whisker, I’ve nothing to say 
against it. Go on, my dear. What’s the next question? Come to the 
point 1” 

She was fiir too genuine a woman to do anything of the soi't. She skirted 
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round the point, and calculated her distance to the nicety of a hair’s 
breadth. 

“ We were all very much surprised, yesterday—were we not, jiapa ? 
Frank is wonderfully lucky, isn’t he ?” 

“ He’s the luckiest dog I ever camt across,” said Mr. Vanstone. ‘‘ But 
what has that got to do with this busi'iess of yours? I dare say you see 
your way, Magdalen. Hang me, if I an see mine 1” 

She skirted a little nearer. 

“I suppose he will make his fortune in China?” she said. “ It’s a long 
way off, isn’t it ? Did you observe, j-apa, that Frank looked sadly out of 
spirits yesterday?” 

“ I was so surprised by the news, ' said Mr. Vanstone, “ and so stag¬ 
gered by the sight of old Clare’s sha p nose in my house, that I didn’t 
much notice. Now you remind me o it—yes. I don’t think Frank took 
kmdly to his own good luck ; not km lly at all.” 

“ Do you wonder at that, papa ?” 

“ Yes, my dear ; I do, lather.” 

Don’t you think it’s haid to be sent away for five years, to make your 
fortune among hateful savages, and lose sight of your friends at home for 
all that long time ? Don’t you think Frank will miss ws, sadly ? Don’t 
you, jjapa ?—don’t you ?” 

“ Gently, Magdalen I Fm a little too old for those long arms of yours to 
throttle me in fun.—You’re right, my love. Nothing in this world, without 
a drawback. Frank will miss his friends in England: there’s no denying 
that.” 

“ You always liked Frank. And Frank always liked you.” 

“ Yes, yes—a good feliow; a quiet, good fellow. Frank and 1 have 
alwa 3 ^s got on smoothly together.” 

“ You have got on like father and sou, haven’t you?’’ 

“Certainly, iny dear.” 

“ Perhaps you will think it harder on him when he has gone, than you 
think it now ?” 

“ Likely enough, Magdalen; I don’t say no.” 

“ Perhaps you will wish ho had stopped in England ? Why shouldn’t 
he stop in England, and do as well as if he went to China ?” 

“ My dear 1 he has no prospects in England. I wish he had, for his own 
sake. I wish the lad well, with all ray heart.” 

“May 1 wish him well, too, papa—with all ray heart ?” 

“Certainly, my love—your old playfellow—why not? What’s the 
matter ? God bless my soul, what is the girl crying about ? One would 
think Frank was transported for hfc. You goose ! You know, as well as 
I do, he is going to China to make his fortune.” 

“ He doesn’t want to make his lortime—he might do much bettoi*.’’ 
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** The deuce he might! How—I should like to know 

“ I'm afraid to tell you. I’m afraid you'll laugh at me. Will you 
promise not to laugh at me?" 

“ Anything to please you, my dear. Yes: I promise. Now then, out 
with it 1 How might Frank do better ?” 

“ He might marry Me.” 

If the summer-scene which then spread before Mr. Vanstone’s eyes, had 
suddenly changed to a dreary winter view—if the trees had lost all their 
leaves, and the green fields had turned white with snow, in an instant—his 
face could hardly have expiessed gyeater amazement than it displayed, 
when his daughter’s faltering voice spoke those four last words. He tried 
to look at her—but she steadily refused him the opportunity : she kept her 
face hidden over his shoulder. Was she in earnest ? His cheek, still wet 
with her tears, answered for her. There was a long pause of silence ; she 
waited—with unaccustomed patience, she waited for him to sjieak. He 
roused himself, and spoke these words only :—“ You surprise me, Mag¬ 
dalen ; you surprise me, more than I can say.” 

At the altered tone of his voice—altered to a quiet fatherly seriousness 
—Magdalen’s arms clung round him closer than before. 

“ Have I disappointed yon, papa ?” she asked faintly. “ Don’t say I 
have disappointed you ! Who am I to tell my secret to, if not to you ? 
Don’t let him go—don’t! don’t! You will break his heart. He is afraid 
to tell his father; he is even afraid yoi/. might be angry with him. Thcie is 
nobody to speak for us, except—except me. Oh, don’t let him go I Don’t 
for his sake—” she whispered the next words in a kiss—“ Don’t lor Mine I” 

Her father’s kind face saddened; he sighed, and patted her fair head 
tenderly. “ Hush, my love,” ho said, almost in a whisper; “ hush!” She 
little knew what a revelation every word, every action that escaped her, 
now opened before him. She had made him her grown-up playfellow, 
from her childhood to that day. She had romped with him in her frocks, 
she had gone on romping with him in her gowns. He had never been long 
enough separated from her to have the external changes in his daughter 
forced on his attention. His artless fatherly experience of her, had taught 
him that she was a taller child in later years—and had taught him little 
more. And now, in one breathless instant, the conviction that she was a 
woman rushed over his mind. He felt it in the trouble of her bosom 
pressed against his ; in the nervous thrill of her arms clasped around his 
neck. The Magdalen of hus innocent experience, a woman—with the 
master-passion of her sex in iiosscssion of her heart already! 

Have you thought long of this, my dear ?” he asked, as soon as he 
could speak composedly. “ Are you sure-?” 

She answered the question before he could finish it. 

** Sure I love him ?” she said. “ Oh what words can say Yes for mo 
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as I want to say it! I love him-!” IIci* voice falteicd softly ; and 

her answer ended in a sigh. 

** You are very young. You and Frank, my love, are both very young.'’ 

She raised her head from his should'^r for the fiisL time. The thought 
and its expression flashed from her at t ie same moment. 

“Are we much younger than yon and mamma were?” she asked, 
smiling through her tears. 

She tried to lay her head back in ts old position; but as she spoke 
those words, her father caught her rouinl the waist—forced her, before she 
was aware of it, to look him in the fa e—and kissed her, with a sudden 
outburst of tenderness which brought i le tears thronging back thickly into 
her eyes. ‘‘ Not much younger, my c .ild,” he said, in low, broken tones 
—“ not much younger than your moth' r and I were.” Ho put her away 
from him, and rose from the seat, a id turned his head aside quickly. 
“ Wait here, and compose yourself; I ' ill go indoors and speak to your 
mother.” His voice trembled over tho e jiarting words : and he left her 
without once looking round again. 

She waited—waited a weary time; and he never came back. At last, 
her growing anxiety urged her to fobow him into the house. A new 
timidity throbbed in her heart, as she doubtingly approached the door. 
Never had she seen tho depths of her father’s simple nature, stiricd as 
they had been stirred by her confession. She almost dreaded her next 
meeting with him. She wandered softly to and fro in the hall, with a 
shyness unaccountable to herself; with a terror of being discovered and 
spoken to by her sister or Miss Garth, which made her nervously suscep¬ 
tible to the slightest noises in the house. The door of the morning-room 
opened, while her back was turned towards it. She started violently, as 
she looked round and saw her father in the hall: her heart beat faster and 
faster, and she felt herself turning pale. A second look at him, as he came 
nearer, reassured her. He was composed again, though not so cheerful as 
usual. She noticed that he advanced and spoke to her with a forbearing 
gentleness, which was more like his manner to her mother, than his 
ordinary manner to herself. 

“ Go in, my love,” he said, opening tho door for her which he had just 
closed. “ Tell your mother all you have told me—and more, if you have 
more to say. She is better prepared for you than I was. We will-take to¬ 
day to think of it, Magdalen; and to-morrow you shall know, and Frank 
shall know, what we decide.” 

Her eyes brightened, as they looked into his face, and saw tho decision 
there already, with the double penetration of her womanhood and her love. 
Happy, and beautiful in her happiness, she put his hand to her lips, and 
went, without hesitation, into tho morning-room. There, her father’s 
words had smoothed the way for her: there, the first shock of the surprise 
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was past and over, and only the pleasure of it remained. Hei* mother liad 
“been her age once ; her mother would know how fond she was of Frank. 
So the coming interview was anticipated in her thoughts ; and—except 
that there was an unaccountable appearance of restraint in Mrs. Vanstone’s 
first reception of her—was anticipated aright. After a little, the mother s 
questions came more and more unreservedly from the sweet, unforgotten 
experience of the mother’s heart. She lived again through her own young 
days of hope and love in Madgalen’s replies. 

The next morning, the all-important decision was announced in words. 
Mr. Vanstone took his daughter up-stairs into her mother’s room, and there 
placed before her the result of the yesterday’s consultation, and of the 
night’s reflection which had followed it. He spoke with perfect kindness 
and self-possession of manner—but in fewer and more serious words than 
usual; and he held his wife’s hand tenderly in his own, all through the 
interview. 

Ho informed Magdalen that neither ho nor her mother felt themselves 
justified in blaming her attachment to Frank. It had been, in part perhaps, 
the natural consequence of her childish familiarity with him ; in part, also, 
the result of the closer intimacy between them which the theatrical enter¬ 
tainment had necessarily produced. At the same time, it was now the 
duty of her parents to put that attachment, on both sides, to a proper test 
—for her sake, because her happy future was their dearest care ; for Frank’s 
sake, because they were bound to give him the opportunity of showing 
himself worthy of the trust confided in him. They were both conscious of 
being strongly prejudiced in Fiank's favour. His father’s eccentric conduct 
had made the lad the object of their compassion and their care from his 
earliest years. He (and his younger brothers) had almost filled the places 
to them of those other children of their own whom they had lost. Al¬ 
though they firmly believed their good opinion of Frank to be well founded 
—still, in the interest of their daughter’s hap^jincss, it was necessary to put 
that opinion firmly to the proof, by fixing certain conditions, and by inter¬ 
posing a year of delay between the contemplated marriage and the present 
time. 

During that year, Frank was to remain at the office in London; his 
employers being informed beforehand that family circumstances pi evented 
his accepting their offer of employment in China. He was to consider this 
concession as a recognition of the attachment between Magdalen and him¬ 
self, on certain terms only. If, during the year of probation, ho failed to 
justify the confidence placed in him—a confidence which had led Mr. 
Vanstone to take unreservedly upon himself the whole responsibility of 
Frank’s future prospects—the marriage scheme was to be considered, fVom 
that moment, as at an end. If, on the other hand, the result to which Mr. 
Vanstone confidently looked forward, really occurred—if Frank’s probation- 
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nry year proved his claiin to the most precious trust that could he placed in 
his hands—then, Magdalen herself should reward him with all that a 
woman can bestow ; and the future which his present employers had placed 
before him as the result of a five yeais^ r-’sidence in China, should be realized 
in one year’s time, by the dowry of his young wife. 

As her father diew that picture of the future, the outburst of Magdalen’s 
gratitude could no longer be restrain* d. She was deeply touched— sIk; 
spoke from her inmost heart. Mr. Vai stone waited until his daughter and 
his wife were composed again ; and tin n added the last words of explana¬ 
tion which were now left for him to sp*'ak. 

“ You understand, my love,” he s dd, “ that I am not anticipating 
Frank’s living in idleness on his wife’s leans? My plan for him is that he 
should still profit by the interest whicl his present employers take m him. 
Their knowledge of affairs m the City, will soon place a good partnership 
at his disposal—and you will give hin the money to buy it out of hand. 
I shall limit the sum, my dear, to hall your fortune ; and the other half I 
shall have settled upon yourself. We • hall all be alive and hearty, I hope” 
—ho looked tenderly at his wife as he said those words—“ all alive and 
hearty at the year’s end. But if I am gone, Magdalen, it will make no 
difference. My will—made long before I ever thought of having a son-in- 
law—divides my fortune into two equal parts. One part goes to your 
mother ; and the other part is fairly divided between my children. You 
will have your share on your vredding-day (and Norah will have hers when 
she mairics) fiom my own hand, if I live; and under my will if I die. 
There! there ! no gloomy faces,” he said, with a momentary return of his 
overy-day good spirits. “ Your mother and I mean to live and see Frank 
a great merchant. I shall leave yon, my dear, to enlighten the son on our 
new projects, while 1 walk over to the cottage-” 

He stopped ; his eyebrows contracted a little ; and he looked aside hesi¬ 
tatingly at Mrs. Vanstono. 

“ What must you do at the cottage, papa ?” asked Magdalen, after having 
vainly waited for him to finish the sentence of his own accord. 

‘‘ I must consult Frank’s father,” he replied. “ We must not forget that 
Mr. Clare’s consent is still wanting to settle this matter. And as time 
presses, and we don’t know what difficulties he may not raise, the sooner I 
sec him the better.” 

He gave that answer in low, altered tones; and rose from his chair in a 
half-reluctant, half-resigned manner, which Magdalen observed ivith secret 
alarm. 

She glanced inquiringly at her mother. To all appearance, Mrs. Van- 
stone had been alarmed by the change in him also. She looked anxious 
and uneasy; she turned her face away on the sofa pillow—turned it sud¬ 
denly, as if she was in pain. 
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** Are you not well, mamma ?” asked Magdalen. 

** Quite well, my love,” said Mrs. Vanstone, shortly and sharply, without 
turning round. “ Leave me a little—I only want rest.” 

Magdalen went out with lier father. 

“ Papa !” she whispered anxiously, as they descended the stairs. “ You 
don’t think Mr. Clare will say No ?” 

“ I can’t tell beforehand,” answered Mr. Vanstone. “ I hope he will say 
Yes.” 

“ There is no reason why he should say anything else—is there ?” 

She put the question faintly, while he was getting his hat and stick; and 
he did not appear to hear her. Doubting whether she should repeat it or 
not, she accompanied him as far as the garden, on his way to Mr. Clare’s 
cottage. He stopped her on the lawn, and sent her back to the house. 

“ You have nothing on your head, my dear,” he said. If you want to 
be in the garden, don’t forget how hot the sun is—don’t come out without 
your hat.” 

He walked on towards the cottage. 

She waited a moment, and looked after him. She missed the customary 
flourish of his stick; she saw his little Scotch terrier, who had run out at 
his heels, barking and capering about him unnoticed. He was out of 
spirits: he was strangely out of spirits. What did it mean ? 


CHAPTER X. 

On returning to the house, Magdalen felt her shoulder suddenly touched 
from behind, as she crossed the hall. She turned, and confronted her 
sister. Before she could ask any questions, Norah confusedly addressed her, 
in these words : “ I beg your pardon; I beg you to lorgive me.” 

Magdalen looked at her sister in astonishment. All memory, on her 
side, of the sharp words which had passed between them in the shrubbery, 
was lost in the new interests that now absorbed her; lost as completely as 
if the angry interview had never taken place. “ Forgive you !” she re¬ 
peated, amazedly. “ What for ?” 

‘‘ 1 have heard of your new prospects,” pursued Norah, speaking with a 
mechanical submissiveuess of manner which seemed almost ungracious; “ I 
wished to set things right between us; I wished to say I was sorry for what 
happened. Will you forget it ? Will you forget and forgive what hap¬ 
pened in the shrubbery ?” She tried to proceed; but her inveterate reserve 
—or, perhaps, her obstinate reliance on her own opinions—silenced her 
at those last words. Her face clouded over on a sudden. Before her sister 
could answer her, she turned away abruptly and ran up-stairs. 
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The door of the library opened, before Magdalen could follow her; and 
Miss Garth advanced to express the sentiments pioper to the occasion. 

They were not the mechanically-submissive sentiments which Magdalen 
had just heard. Norah had struggled against her rooted distrust of Frank, 
in deference to the unansweiable decision of both her parents in his favour; 
and had suppressed the open expression of her antipathy, though the feeling 
itself remained iinconquered. Miss Garth had made no such concession to 
the master and mistress of the house. She had hitherto held the position 
of a high authority on all domestic questions; and she flatly declined to 
get off her pedestal in deference to an change in the family circumstances, 
no matter how amazing or how unex| ected that change might be. 

“ Pray accept my congratulations, said Miss Garth, bristling all over 
with implied objections to Frank—“ <iy congi*atulations, my aiiologies. 
When 1 caught you kissing Mr. Fran is Clare in the summer-house, I had 
no idea you were engaged in carrying uit the intentions of your parents. I 
offer no opinion on the subject. ’ merely regret my own accidental 
appearance in the character of an Ob.s aclc to the course of true love—which 
appears to run smooth m summer-hnuscs, whatever Shakespeare may say 
to the contrary. Consider me for the future, if you please, us an Obstacle 
removed. May you be happy!” ]Stiss Garth’s lips closed on that last 
sentence like a trap; and Miss Gaith’s eyes looked ominously prophetic 
into the matrimonial future. 

If Magdalen’s anxieties had not been far too serious to allow ber tlic 
customary free use of ber tongue, she would have been ready on the instant, 
with an appropriately satirical answer. As it was. Miss Garth simply 
irritated her. Pooh I” she said—^and ran up-stairs to her sister’s room. 

She knocked at the door, and thero was no answer. She tried the door, 
and it resisted her from the inside. The sullen unmanageable Norah was 
locked in. 

Under other circumstances, Magdalen would not have been satisfied 
with knocking—she would have called through the door loudly and moie 
loudly, till the house was disturbed, and she had carried her point. Puit 
the doubts and fears of the morning had unnerved her already. She went 
down-stairs again softly, and took her hat from the stand in the hall. 
“ He told me to put my hat on,” she said to herself, with a meek filial 
docility which was totally out of her character. 

She went into the garden, on the shrubbeiy side; and waited there to 
catch the first sight of her father on his return. Half an hour passed; forty 
minutes passed—and then his voice reached her from among the distant 
trees. “Come in to heel!” she heard him call out loudly to the dog. 
Her face turned pale. “ He’s angry with Snap!” she exclaimed to herself 
in a whisper. The next minute he appealed in view ; walking rapidly, 
with his head down, and Snap at his heels in disgrace. Tlie sudden excess ot 
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her alarm as she observed those ominous signs of something wrong rallied 
her natural energy, and determined her desperately on knowing tlio worst 

She walked straight forward to meet her father. 

“ Your face tells your news,’* she said faintly. “ Mr. Clare has been as 
heartless as usual—Mr. Clare has said. No ?** 

Her father turned on her with a sudden severity, so entirely unparalleled 
in her experience of him, that she started hack in downright ten*or. 

** Magdalen 1” he said; “ whenever you speak of my old friend and 
neighbour again, bear this in mind. Mr. Clare has just laid me under an 
obligation which I shall remember gratefully to the end of my life.** 

He stopped suddenly, after saying those remarkable words. Seeing that 
he had startled her, his natural kindness jirompted him instantly to soften 
the reproof, and to end the suspense from which she was plainly suffering. 
“ Give me a kiss, my love,” he resumed; “ and 1*11 tell you in return that 
Mr. Clare has said— Yes.** 

She attempted to thank him; but the sudden luxury of relief was too 
much for her. She could only cling round his neck in silence. He felt 
her trembling from head to foot, and said a few words to calm her. At 
the altered tones of his master’s voice, Snap’s meek tail leappeared fiercely 
from between his legs ; and Snap’s lungs modestly tested his position with 
a brief experimental bark. The dog’s quaintly appropriate assertion of 
himself on his old footing, w^as the interruption of all others which was 
best fitted to restore Magdalen to herself. She caught the shaggy little 
terrier up in her arms, and kissed him next. “You darling,” she exclaimed, 
“ you’re almost as glad as I am I” She turned again to her father, with a 
look of tender reproach. “ You frightened me, papa,” she said. “ You 
Were so unlike yourself,” 

“ I shall bo right again, to-morrow, my dear. I am a little upset 
to-day.” 

** Not by me ?” 

“ No, no.” 

“ By something you have heard at Mr. Clai'e’s ?” 

“ Yes —nothing you need alarm yourself about; nothing that won’t wear 
off by to-morrow. Let me go now, my dear, 1 have a letter to write; and 
I Want to speak to your mother.” 

He left her, and went on to the house. Magdalen lingered a little on 
the lawn, to feel all the happiness of her new sensations—then turned away 
towards the shrubbery, to enjoy the higher luxury of communicating them. 
The dog followed her. She whistled, and clapped her hands. ** Eind him 1” 
She said, with beaming eyes, Find Frank 1” Snap s(iampei[‘ed into the 
shrubbery, with a bloodthirsty snarl at starting. Perhaps he had mistaken 
his young mistress, and considered himSelf her emissary in search of a rat ? 

Meanwhile Mr. Vanstone entered the house. He met his wife, slowly 
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desccndiDg tho staiis, and advanced to give her liis aim. “ How lias it 
ended?” she asked anxiously, as he led her to the sofa. 

“Happily—as wc hoped it would,*’ answered her husband. “My old 
fiiend has justified my opinion of him ” 

“Thank God!” said Mis. Vanstone fervently. “Didyou feel it,love?” 
she asked, as her husband arranged tl e sofa pillows—“ did you feel it as 
painfully as I feaied you would 

“ I had a duty to do, my dear—and T did it.” 

After replying in those terms, he h* sitated. Apparently, he had some¬ 
thing more to say—something, jieih.-ps, on the subject of that passing 
uneasiness of mind, which had been produced by his interview with Mi. 
Clare, and which Magdalen*s questior -s had obliged him to acknowledge, 
A look at his wile decided his doubts i the negative. He only asked if she 
felt comfortable ; and then turned awa ^ to leave the room. 

“ Must you go she asked. 

“ I have a letter to write, my deai.” 

“ Anything about Frank ?’* 

“No: to-morrow will do for that. A letter to Mr. Pendril. I want 
him hero immediately.” 

“ Business, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, my dear—business.’* 

He went out, and shut himself into the little front room, close to the 
hall-door, which was called his study. By nature and habit the most pro¬ 
crastinating of letter-writers, he now inconsistently opened his desk and 
took up the pen without a moment’s delay. His letter was long enough to 
occupy three pages of notc-pa^xir: it was written with a readiness of 
expression and a rapidity of hand which seldom characterized his proceedings 
when engaged over his ordinary corres]X)ndence. He wrote the address as 
follows, “ Immediate:—William Pendril, Esq., Serle Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn, London ”—then pushed the letter away from him, and sat at the 
table, diawing lines on the blotting-paper with his pen, lost in thought. 
“ No,” he said to himself; “ I can do nothing more till Pendril comes.” 
He rose; his lace brightened as he put the stamp on tho envelope. The 
writing of the letter had sensibly relieved him, and his whole bearing showed 
it as he left the room. 

On the door-step, he found Norah and Miss Garth, setting forth together 
for a walk. 

“Which way am you going?” he asked. “Anywhere near the post- 
office? I wish you would post this letter for me, Norah. It is very im¬ 
portant—so important, that I hardly like to trust it to Thomas as usual.” 

Norah at once took charge of the letter. 

“ If you look, my dear,” continued her father, “ j’ou will see that I am 
writing to Mr. Pendril. I expect him hero to-morrow afternoon. Will 
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you give the necessary directions, Miss Garth? Mr. rcndiil will sleep here 
to-morrow night, and stay over Sunday.—Wait a minute! To-day is 
Friday. Surely 1 had an engagement for Saturday afternoon?” He con¬ 
sulted his pocket-book, and read over one of the entries, with a look of 
annoyance. “ Grailsea Mill, three o’clock, Saturday. Just the time when 
Pendril will be here; and I must be at home to see him. How can I 
manage it ? Monday will be too late for my business at Grailsea. I’ll go 
to-day, instead ; and take my chance of catching the miller at his dinner¬ 
time.” He looked at his watch. “ No time for driving ; I must do it by 
railway. If I go at once, I shall catch the down train at our station, and get 
on to Grailsea. Take care of the letter, Norah. I won’t keep dinner waiting; 
if the return train doesn’t suit. I’ll borrow a gig, and get back in that way.” 

As he took up his hat, Magdalen appealed at the door, returning fiom 
her interview with Frank. The hurry of her father’s movements attiacted 
her attention ; and she asked him where he was going. 

“To Grailsea,” replied Mr. Vanstonc. “ Your business. Miss Magdalen, 
has got in the way of mine—and mine must give way to it.” 

He spoke those parting words m his old hearty manner; and left them, 
with the old characteristic flourish of his trusty stick. 

“ My business I” said Magdalen. “ I thought my business was done.” 

Miss Garth pointed significantly to the lettei in Noiah’s hand. “Your 
business, beyond all doubt,” she said. “ Mr. Pendril is coming to-morrow ; 
and Mr. Vanstone seems remarkably anxious about it. Law, and its 
attendant troubles already 1 Governesses who look in at summer-house 
doors are not the only obstacles to the course of true love. Parchment is 
sometimes an obstacle. I hope you may find Parchment as pliable as I 
am—I wish you well through it. Now, Norah 1” 

Miss Garth’s second shaft struck as harmless as the first. Magdalen had 
returned to the house, a little vexed; her interview with Frank having 
been interrupted by a messenger from Mr. Claie, sent to summon the son 
into the father’s presence. Although it had been agreed at the jirivate 
interview between Mr. Vanstone and Mr. Clare, that the questions dis¬ 
cussed that morning should not be communicated to the children, until the 
year of probation was at an end—and although, under these circumstances, 
Mr. Clare had nothing to tell Frank which Magdalen could not communicate 
to him much more agreeably—the philosopher was not the less resolved on 
personally informing his son of the parental concession which rescued him 
from Chinese exile. The result was a sudden summons to the cottage, 
which startled Magdalen, but which did not appear to take Frank by 
surprise. His filial experience j^enetratod the mystery of Mr. Clare’s 
motives easily enough. “ When my father’s in spirits,” he said, sulkily, 
“ he likes to bully me about my good luck. This message means that he’s 
going to bully mo now.” 
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“ Don’t go,” suggested Magdalen. 

“ I must,” rejoined Frank. “ I shall never hear the last of it, if I don’t. 
He’s primed and loaded, and he means to go off. He went ofl', once, when 
the engineer took me; he went off, twi( e, when the office in the City took me ; 
and he’s going off, thrice, now yoxCv**> taken me. If it wasn’t for you, I 
should wish 1 had never been born. Yes ; your father’s been kind to me, 
I know—and I should have gone to ( hina, if it hadn’t been for him. I’m 
sure I’m very much obliged. Of con ‘sc, we have no right to expect any¬ 
thing else—still it’s discouraging to lecp us waiting a year, isn’t it?” 

Magdalen stopped his mouth by a summary process, to which even 
Frank submitted gratefully. At tht same time, she did not forget to set 
down his discontent to the right sioe. “ilow fond he is of me!” she 
thought. “ A year’s waiting is quit ■ a hardship to him.” She returned 
to the house, secretl}'’ regretting thal she had not heard more of Frnnk’s 
complimentary complaints. Miss Ga tli’s elaborate satire, addressed to her 
while she was in this frame of mind, \^as a purely gratuitous waste of Miss 
Garth’s breath. Wliat did Magdalen .‘arc for satire ? What do Youth and 
Love ever care for except thcmselvef ? She never even said as much as 
“ Pooh !” this time. She laid aside her hat in serene silence, and sauntered 
languidly into the morning-room to keep her mother company. She 
lunched on diio forebodings of a quarrel between Frank and his father, 
with accidental intcnuptions in the shape of cold chicken and cheese-cakes. 
She trifled away half an hour at the piano; and played, in that time, 
selections from the Songs of Mendelssohn, the Mazurkas of Chopin, the 
Operas of Verdi, and the Sonatas of Mozart—all of whom had combined 
together on this occasion, and produced one immoital work, entitled 
“ Frank.” She closed the piano and went up to her room, to dream away 
the hours luxuiiously in visions of her married future. The green shutU’rs 
were closed, the easy-chair was pushed in front of the glass, the maid was 
summoned as usual; and the comb assisted the mistress’s reflections, 
through the medium of the mistress’s hair, till heat and idleness asserted 
their narcotic influences together, and Magdalen fell asleep. 

It was past three o’clock when she woke. On going down stairs again 
she found her mother, Norah, and Miss Garth all sitting together enjoy¬ 
ing the shade and the coolness under the open portico in front of the house. 

Norah had the railway time-table in her hand. They had been discussing 
the chances of Mr. Van stone’s catching the return train, and getting back 
in good time. That topic had led them, next, to his business errand at 
Grailsea—an errand of kindness, as usual; undertaken for the benefit of 
the miller, who had been his old farm-servant, and who was now hard 
pressed by serious pecuniary difficulties. From this they had glided 
insensibly into a subject often repeated among them, and never exhausted 
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by repetition—the praise of Mr. Vanstone himself. Each one of tho three 
had some experience of her own to relate of his simple, generous nature. 
Tho conversation seemed to be almost painfully interesting to his wife. 
She was too near the time of her trial now, not to feel nervously sensitive to 
the one subject which always held the foremost place in her heart. Her 
eyes overflowed as Magdalen joined the little group under the portico; her 
frail hand trembled, as it signed to her youngest daughter to take the 
vacant chair by her side. “We were talking of your father,” she said, 

softly. “ Oh, my love, if your married life is only as happy-” Her 

voice failed her ; she init her handkerchief hurriedly over her face, and 
rested Jier head on Magdalen’s shoulder. N(>rah looked appealingly to Miss 
Garth ; who at once led the conversation back to the more tiivial subject of 
Mr. Vanstonc’s return. “We have all been wondeiing,” she said, with a 
significant look at Magdalen, “whether your father will leave Grailsea in 
time to catch the tram—or whether he Avill miss it, and be obliged to drive 
back. What do you say ?” 

“ I say, papa will miss the tram,” leplied Magdalen, taking Miss Garth’s 
hint with her customary quickness. “ The last thing he attends to at 
Grailsea, will be the business that brings him there. Whenever he has 
business to do, he always puts it off to the last moment, doesn’t he, mamma ?” 

The question roused her mother exaetly as Magdalen had intended it 
should. “Not when his errand is an errand of kindness,” said Mrs. 
Vanstone. “He has gone to help the miller, in a very pressing diffi¬ 
culty-” 

“And don’t you know what he’ll do?” persisted Magdalen. “HoTl 
romp with the miller’s children, and gossip with the mother, and hob-and- 
nob with the father. At the last moment, when he has got five minutes 
left to catch the train, he’ll say, ‘ Let’s go into the counting-house, and 
look at the books.’ He’ll find the books dreadfully complicated; he’ll 
suggest sending for an accountant; he’ll settle the business off-hand, by 
lending tho money in the mean time; he’ll jog back comfortably in the 
miller’s gig ; and he’ll tell us all how pleasant the lanes were in the cool 
of the evening.” 

The little character-sketch which these words drew, was too faithful a 
likeness not to be recognized. Mrs. Vanstone showed her appreciation of 
it by a smile. “ When your father returns,” she said, “ we will put your 
account of his proceedings to the test. 1 think,” she continued, rising 
languidly from her chair, “ I had better go in-doors again now, and rest on 
the sofa till he comes back.” 

The little group under the portico broke up. Magdalen slipped away 
into the garden to hear Frank’s account of the interview with his father. 
The other three ladies entered the house together. When Mrs. Vanstone 
was comfortably established on the sofa, Norah and Miss Garth left her to 
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repose, and withdrew to the library to look over the last parcel of books 
Irom London. 

It was a quiet, cloudless Bummer’s day. The heat was tempered by a 
light western breeze; the voices ol labourers at woik in a field near, 
reached the house cheerfully; the ciock-bell of the village church as it 
struck the quarters, floated down th^, wind with a clearer ring, a louder 
melody than usual. Sweet odours rom field and flower-garden, steal¬ 
ing in at the open windows, filled the house with their fragrance; and the 
birds ill Norah’s aviary up-stairs, sai g the song of their happiness exult- 
ingly ill the sun. 

As the church clock struck the quarter past four, the morning-room 
door opened ; and Mrs. Vanstone c ossed the hall alone. She had tried 
vainly to compose herself. She was -.oo restless to he still, and sleep. For 
a moment, sIkj directed her stops U vards the portico—then turned, and 
looked about her, doubtful where to go, or what to do next. While she 
was still hesitating, the half-open d >or of her husband’s study attracted 
her attention. The room seemed to he in sad confusion. Drawers were 
left open ; coats and hats, account-ho iks and papers, pipes and fishing-rods 
were all scattered about together. S'le went in, and pushed the door to— 
hut so gently that she still left it ajai. It will amuse me to put his room 
to rights,” she thought to herself. “ I should like to do something for him, 
before I am down on my bed helpless.” She began to arrange his drawers; 
and found his banker’s book lying open in one of them. “ My poor dear, 
how careless he is 1 The servants might have seen all his affairs, if 1 had 
not happened to have looked in.” She set the drawers right; and then 
turned to the multifarious litter on a side table. A little old-fashioned 
music-hook appealed among the scattered papers, with her name written 
in it, in faded ink. She blushed like a young girl in the first happiness of 
the discovery. “ How good he is to me! He remembers my poor old 
music-hook, and keeps it for my sake.” As she sat down by the Uible and 
opened the book, the bygone time came hack to her in all' its tenderness. 
The clock struck the half-hour, struck tho three-quarters—and still she sat 
there, with the music-book on her lap, diearning happily over the old 
songs; thinking gratefully of the golden days when his hand had turned 
the pages for her, when his voice had whispered the words which no 
woman’s memory ever forgets. 

Norah roused herself from the volume she was reading, and glanced at 
the clock on the library mantelpiece. 

“If papa gomes back by railway,” she said, “ho will be here in leu 
minutes.” 

Miss Garth started, and looked up drowsily from the hook which was 
just dioppmg out of her hand. 
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‘‘I don’t think he will come by train,” she replied. ‘‘ lie will jog back— 
as Magdalen flippantly expressed it—in the miller’s gig.” 

As she said the words, there was a knock at the library door, Tlie 
footman appeared, and addressed himself to Miss Garth. 

“ A person wishes to see you, ma’am.” 

“Who is it?” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am. A stranger to me—a respectable-looking man 
—and ho said he particularly wished to see you.” 

Miss Garth went out into the hall. 'J'he footman closed the library door 
after her; and withdrew down the kitchen stairs. 

The man stood just inside the door, on the mat. His eyes wandered, 
his face was pale—he looked ill; he looked frightened. He trifled ner¬ 
vously with his cap, and shifted it backwards and forwaids, from one hand 
to the other. 

“ You wanted to see me ?” said Miss Garth. 

“I beg your pardon ma’am.—You are not Mrs. Vanstone, arc you?” 

“ Certainly not. I am Miss Garth. Why do you ask the question ? ’ 

“ I am employed in the clerk’s office at Grailsea Station-” 

«Yes?” 

“ I am sent here-” 

He stopped again. His wandering eyes looked down at the mat, and 
his restless hands wrung his cap harder and harder. He moistened his 
dry lips, and tried once more. 

“ I am sent here on a very serious errand.” 

“ Serious to me 

“ Serious to all in this house.” 

Miss Garth took one step nearer to him—took one steady look at his 
face. She turned cold in the summer heat. “Stop!” she said, with a 
sudden distrust, and glanced aside anxiously at the door of the morniu jj- 
room. It was safely closed, “ Tell me the worst; and don’t speak loud. 
There has been an accident. Where ?” 

“ On the railway. Close to Grailsea Station.” 

“ The up-train, to London ?” 

* “No : the down-train at one-fifty-” 

“Gk)d Almighty help us! The train Mr. Vanstone travelled by to 
Grailsea ?” 

“The same. I was sent here by the up-train : the line was just cleaiod 
in time for it. They wouldn’t write—they said I must see ‘ Miss Garth,’ 
and tell her. There are seven passengers badly hurt; and two-” 

The next word failed on his lips ; he raised his hand in the dead sUencc. 
With eyes that opened wide in horror, he raised his hand and pointed over 
Miss Garth’s shoulder. 

She turned a little, and looked back. 
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Face to face with her, on the threshold of the study door, stood tho 
mistress of the house. She held her old music-book clutched fast mechani¬ 
cally in both hands. She stood, the s|x;ctre of herself. With a dreadful 
vacancy in her eyes, with a dreadful st dlness in her voice, she repeated tho 
man’s last words: 

Seven passengers badly hurt; and two- 

Her tortured fingers relaxed their hold ; the book dropped from them ; 
she sank forward heavily. Miss Gartl' caught her before she fell—caught 
her, and turned uiion the man, with tbo wife’s swooning body in her arms, 
to hear the husband’s fate. 

“ 'J’lic barm is done,” she said : yc u may speak out. Is ho wounded, 
or dead ?” 

“ Dead.” 


CHAPTP R XT. 

The sun sank lower; the western hr* ezo floated cool and fresh into the 
house. As the evening advanced, tlu cheerful ring of the village clock 
came nearer and neaicr. Field and flowei-garden felt the influence of the 
hour, and shed their sweetest fragrance. The birds in Norah’s aviary 
sunned themselves in the evening stillness, and sang their farewell gratitude 
to the dying day. 

Staggered in its progress for a time only, the pitiless routine of the house 
went horribly on its daily way. ’Pho panic-stricken servants took their 
blind refuge in the duties proper to the hour. The footman soltly laid tho 
table for dinner. The maid sat waiting in senseless doubt, with the hot- 
water jugs for the bedrooms ranged near her in their customary row. The 
gardener, who had been ordered to come to his master, with vouchers lor 
money that he had paid in excess of his instructions, said his character was 
dear to him, and left the vouchers at his appointed time. Custom that 
never yields, and Death that never spares, met on the wreck of human 
happiness—and Death gave way. 

Heavily the thunder-clouds of Allliction had gatheied over the house— 
heavily, but not at their darkest yet. At five, that evening, the shock of 
the calamity had struck its blow. Before another hour had passed, the dis¬ 
closure of the husband’s sudden death was followed by tho suspense of the 
wife’s mortal peril. She lay helpless on her widowed bed; her own life, 
and the life of her unborn child, trembhng in the balance. 

But one mind still held possession of its resources—but one guiding 
spirit now moved helpfully in the house of mourning. 

If Miss Garth’s early days had been passed as calmly and as happily as her 
later life at Combe-Baven, she might have sunk under the cruel necessities 
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of the time. But the governess’s youth had been tried iu the ordeal of 
family affliction; and she met her terrible duties with the steady courage 
of a woman who had learnt to suffer. Alone, she had faced the trial of 
telling the daughters that they were fatheiless. Alone, she now struggled 
to sustain them, when the dreadful certainty of their bereavement was at 
last impressed on their minds. 

Her least anxiety was for the elder sister. The agony of Norah’s grief 
bad forced its way outward to the natural relief of tears. It was not so 
with Magdalen. Tearless and speechless, she sat in the room wdiere the 
revelation of her fathei’s death had first reached her; her face, unnaturally 
lietrified by the sterile sorrow of old age—a white changeless blank, fearful 
to look at. Nothing roused, nothing melted her. She only said “ Don’t 
speak to me; don’t touch me. Let me boar it by myself”—and fell 
silent again. The first great grief which had darkened the sisteis’ lives, 
had, as it seemed, changed their every-day characters already. 

The twilight fell, and faded ; and the summer night came brightly. As 
the first carefully shaded light was kindled in tlie sick-ioom, the physician 
who liad been summoned from Bristol, arrived to consult with tlie medical 
attendant of the family. He could give no comfoit; he could only say, 
‘‘We must try, and hope. The shock which stnick her, when she over¬ 
heard the news of her husband’s death, has prostrated her strengtli at the 
time when she needed it most. No effort to preserve her shall be neglected. 
I will stay berc for the night.” 

lie opened one of the windows to admit more air as he spoke. The 
view overlooked the drive in front of the house, and the road outside. 
Little groups of people weic standing before the lodge-gates, looking in. 
“ If those persons make any noise,” said the doctor, “ they must bo warned 
away.” There was no need to w\arn them: they were only tlie labourers 
who had worked on the dead man’s property, and here and tliore some 
women and cliildien from the village. They were all thinking of him— 
some talking of him—and it quickened their sluggish minds to look at his 
house. The gentlefolks thereabouts were mostly kind to them (the men 
said), but none like him. The women whispered to each other of his 
comforting ways, when he came into their cottages. “ He was a cheerful 
man, poor soul; and thoughtful of us, too: he never came in, and stared at 
meal times; the rest of ’em help us, and scold us—all he ever said was, 
better luck next time.” So they stood, and talked of him, and looked at 
liis house and grounds, and moved oft' clumsily by twos and threes, with 
the dim sense that the sight of his pleasant face would never comfort them 
again. The dullest head among them knew, that night, that the hard 
ways of poverty would be all the harder to walk on now he was gone. 

A little later, news was brought to the bedchamber door that old Mr. 
Clare had come alone to the house, and was waiting in the hall below, to 
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hear what the physician said. Miss Garth was not able to go down to him 
herself: she sent a message. He said to the servant, “ I’ll come, and ask 
again, in two hours’ time ”—and went out slowly. Unlike other men in 
Jill things else, the sudden death of his old friend had produced no dis¬ 
cernible change in him. The feeling implied in the errand of inquiiy that 
had biought him to the house, was the one betrayal of human sympatliy 
which escaped the rugged, impcnctrabL old man. 

He came again, when the two houm had expired; and this time Miss 
Garth saw him. 

They shook hands in silence. She waited; she nerved herself to hear 
him sj^eak of his lost friend. No: he never mentioned the dreadful acci¬ 
dent, lie never alluded to the dreadlu death. He said these woids, “Js 
she better, or worse ?” and said no rnor . Was the tribute of his giief for 
the husband, sternly suiipressed under he expression of his anxiety for the 
wife? The nature of the man, unpli bly antagonistic to the woild and 
the world’s customs, might justify som ‘ such interpretation of his conduct 
as this. He repeated his question, “ h she better, or woise ?” 

Miss Garth answered him :— 

“No better; if there is any change, i.. is a change for the worse.” 

^Jdiey spoke those words at the window of the morning-room wliich 
opened on the garden. ^Ir. Clare paused, after hcaiing the reply to his 
inquiry, stepped out on to the walk, then turned on a sudden, and spoke 
again: 

“ Has the doctor given her up?” he asked. 

“He has not concealed fioni us that she is in danger. Wo can onl\ 
pray for her.” 

The old man laid his hand on Miss Garth’s arm as she answeied him, 
and looked her attentively in the face. 

“ You helieve in prayer?” he said. 

Miss Garth drew sorrowfully back from him. 

“ You might have spared me that question, sir, at such a time as this.” 

He took no notice of her answer; his eyes were still fastened on her 
face. 

“PrayI” he said. “Pray as you never prayed before, for the preser¬ 
vation of Mrs. Yanstone’s life.” 

He left her. His voice and manner implied some unutterable dread of 
the future, which his words had not confessed, Miss Garth followed him 
into the garden, and called to him. He heard her, but he never turned 
back: he quickened his pace, as if he desired to avoid her. She watched 
him across the lawn in the warm summer moonlight. She saw his white 
withered hands, saw them suddenly against the black background of the 
shrubbery, raised and wrung above his head. They dropped—the trees 
shrouded him in darkness—he was gone. 
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Miss Garth went back to the suffering woman, with the burden on her 
mind of one anxiety more. 

It was then past eleven o’clock. Some little time had elapsed since she 
had seen the sisters, and spoken to them. The inquiries she addressed to 
one of the female servants, only elicited the information that they were 
both in their rooms. She delayed lier return to the mother’s bedside to say 
her parting words of comfort to the daughters, before she left them for the 
night. Norah’s room was the nearest. She softly oi^encd the door and 
looked in. The kneeling figure by the bedside, told her that God’s help had 
found the fatherless daughter in her affliction. Grateful tears gatheicd in 
her eyes as she looked: she softly closed the door, and went on to 
Magdalen’s room. There, doubt stayed her feet at the threshold ; and she 
waited for a moment before going in. 

A sound in the room caught her ear—the monotonous rustling of a 
woman’s dress, now distant, now near; passing without cessation from end 
to end over the floor—a sound which told her that Magdalen was pacing to 
and fro in the secrecy of her own chamber. Miss Garth knocked. The 
rustling ceased ; the door was opened, and the sad young face confronted 
her, locked m its cold despair; the large light eyes looked mechanically into 
hers, as vacant and as tearless as ever. 

That look wrung the heart of the faithful woman, who had trained her 
and loved her from a child. She took Magdalen tenderly in her arms. 

“Oh, my love,” she said, “no tears yet! Oh, if I could see you as I 
have seen Norah ! Speak to me, Magdalen—try if you can speak to me.” 

She tried, and spoke : 

“ Norah,” she said, “ feels no remorse. He was not serving Norah’a 
interests when he went to his death : he was serving mine.” 

With that terrible answer, she put hor cold lips to Miss Garth’s check. 

“ Let me bear it by myself,” she said, and gently closed the door. 

Again Miss Garth waited at the threshold, and again the sound of the 
nistling dress passed to and fro—now far, now near—to and fro with a 
ci'iiel, incclianical regularity, that chilled the warmest sympathy, and 
daunted the boldest hope. 

The night passed. It had been agreed, if no change for the better 
showed itself by the morning, that the London physician whom Mrs. Yan- 
stono had consulted some months since, should be summoned to the house 
on the next day. No change for the better appeared; and the physician 
was sent for. 

As the morning advanced, Frank came to make inquiries, from the cot¬ 
tage. Had Mr, Clare intrusted to his son the duty which he had per¬ 
sonally performed on the previous clay, through reluctance to meet Miss 
Garth again after what he had said to her? It might be so. Frank 
could throw no light on the subject; he w^as not in his father’s confidcncej 
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He looked pale and bewildered. His first inquiries after Magdalen, showed 
how his weak nature had been shaken by the catastrophe. He was not 
capable of framing his own questions: the words faltered on his lips, and 
the ready tears came into his eyes. Miss Gai th’s heart wanned to him for 
the first time. Grief has this that is noble in it—it accepts all symiiathy, 
come whence it may. She encourag-d the lad by a few kind words, and 
took his hand at parting. 

Before noon, Frank returned with {• second message. His father desired 
to know whether Mr. Pendril was n«‘t expected at Combe-Raven on that 
day. Jf the lawyer’s anival was locked for, Frank was directed to be in 
attendance at the station, and to ta-^e him to the cottage, where a bed 
would be placed at his disposal. 'J'} is message took Miss Garth by sui- 
prise. It snowed that Mr. Clare had oeen made acquainted with his dead 
friend’s purpose of sending for Mr. ndiil. \Vas the old man’s thought¬ 
ful offer of hospitality, another indin ct expression of the natuial human 
distress which ho perversely conceah I? or was he aware of some secret 
necessity for Mr. rendiil’s presence, ol which the bereaved family had been 
kept in total ignorance? Miss Garth was too heart-sick and hopeless to 
dwell on either question. She told h'rank that Mr. Pendiil had been ex¬ 
pected at three o’clock, and sent him back with her thanks. 

Shortly after his departure, such anxieties on Magdalen’s account as her 
mind was now able to feel, weie r(die\ed by better news than her last 
night’s experience had inclined her to liopo for. Noiah’s influence had 
been exerted to rouse her sister : and Norah’s patient sympathy had set the 
prisoned grief free. Magdalen had suffcied severely—suffered inevitably, 
with such a nature as hers—in the efibrt that relieved her. The healing 
tears had not come gently; they had burst from her with a torturing, 
passionate vehemence—but Norah had never left her till the struggle was 
over, and the calm had come. These better tidings encouraged Miss Garth 
to withdraw to her own room, and to take the rest which she needed 
sorely. Worn out in body and mind, she slept from sheer exhaustion— 
slept heavily and dreamlessly for some hours. It was between three and 
four in the afternoon, when she was roused by one of the female servants. 
The woman had a note in her hand—a note lett by Mr. Clare the youngei, 
with a message desiring that it might be delivered to Miss Garth imme¬ 
diately. The name written in the lower corner of the envelope was “ AVil- 
liam Pendril.” The lawyer had arrived. 

Miss Garth opened the note. After a few first sentences of sympathy 
and condolence, the writer announced his arrival at Mr. Clare’s ; and then 
proceeded, apparently in his professional capacity, to make a very startling 
request. 

“If,” he wrote, “any change for the better in Mrs. Vanstone should 
take place—whether it is only an improvement for the time, or whether it 
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is tlio permaiient improvement for which we all hope—in eithji case, 1 
entreat you to let me know of it immediately. It is of the last importance 
that I should see her, in the event of her gaining strength enough to give 
me her attention for five minutes, and of her being able at the expiration 
of that time to sign her name. May 1 beg that you will communicate my 
request, in the strictest confidence, to the medical men in attendance ? 
They will understand, and you will understand, the vital importance I 
attach to this interview, when I tell you that I have arranged to defer to it 
all other business claims on me; and that I hold myself in readiness to 
obey your summons, at any hour of the day or night.” 

In those terms the letter ended. Miss (Jartli read it twice over. At 
the second reading, the request which the lawyer now addressed to her, and 
the farewell words which had escaped Mr. Clare's lips the day bcloie, con¬ 
nected themselves vaguely m her mind. Theie was some other seiibiis 
interest in suspense, known to Mr. Pendnl and known to Mr. Clare, 
besides the first and foremost interest of Mrs. Vanstone’s recovery. Whom 
did it affect? The children? Were they threatened by sonic new calamity 
which their mother’s signature might avert? AVhat did it mean? Did 
it mean that Mr. Vanstone had died without leaving a will? 

In her distress and confusion of mind, Miss Garth was incapable of 
reasoning with herself, as she might have reasoned at a happier time. She 
hastened to the ante-chamber of Mrs. Vanstone’s room ; and, after explain¬ 
ing Mr. Pendnl’s position towards the family, placed his letter in the 
bands of the medical men. They both answered without hesitation, to 
the same purpose. Mrs. Vanstone’s condition rendered any such interview 
as the lawyer desired, a total impossibility. If she rallied from her luesent 
prostration, Miss Garth should he at once informe^Jof the improvement. In 
tlie mean time, the answer to Mr. Peudrjl miglit he conveyed in one word 
—Impossible. 

“ You see what importance Mr. Pendril attaches to the interview ?” said 
Miss Garth. 

Yes: both the doctors saw it. 

“ My mind is lost and confused, gentlemen, in this dreadful suspense. 
Can you either of you guess why the signature is wanted ? or what the 
object of the interview may be ? I have only seen Mr. Pendril when ho 
lias come here on former visits: I have no claim to justify me in question¬ 
ing him. Will you look at the letter again? Do you think it implies 
that Mr. Vanstone has never made a will?” 

think it can hardly imply that,” said one of the doctors. “But, 
even supposing Mr. Vanstone to have died intestate, the law takes due care 
of the interests of his widow and his children-” 

“Would it do so,” interposed the other medical man, “if the property 
happened to be in land ?” 
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“I am not sure in that case. Do you happen to know, Mis^ 
whether Mr. Vanstone’s property was in money or in land?” 

In money,” icplied Miss Garth. “ I have heard him say so on more 
than one occasion.” 

“ Then I can relieve your mind by speaking from my own experience. 
The law if he has died intestate, gives a bird of his property to his wddow, 
and divides the rest equally among his children.” 

“ But if Mrs. Vanstone-?” 

“ If Mrs. Vanstone should die,” pu sued the doctor, completing the 
question which Miss Garth had not th' heart to conclude lor heiself, “ 1 
believe I am right in telling you that i le pioperty Avould, as a matter of 
legal course, go to the children. What< ver necessity there may be for the 
interview w’hich Mr. Pendril requests, 1 can see no reason for connecting it 
with the question of Mr. Vanstonc’s -resumed intestacy. But, by all 
means, put the question, for the satisi iction of your own mind, to JM r. 
Pendril liimself.” 

Miss Garth withdrew to take the lourse which the doctor advised. 
After communicating to Mr. Pendril th** medical decision which, thus (ur. 
refused him the interview that he sonaht, she added a brief statement of 
the legal question she had put to the doctors ; and hinted delicately at hei 
natural anxiety to be informed of the motives which had led the lawyei to 
make his request. The answer she received was guarded in the extreme : 
it did not impress her with a favourable opinion of Mr. Pendril. He con¬ 
firmed the doctors’ interpretation of tho law, in general terms only; ex¬ 
pressed his intention of waiting at the cottage, in the hope that a change foi 
the better might yet enable Mrs. Vanstone to see him ; and closed his letter 
without the slightest explanation of his motives, and without a word of re¬ 
ference to the question of the existence, or the non-existence, of Mr. Van- 
stone's will. 

The marked caution of the lawyer’s reply dwelt uneasily on Miss Garth's 
mind, until the long-expected event of the day recalled all her thoughts to 
her one absorbing anxiety on Mrs. Vans tone’s account. 

Early in the evening, the physician from London arrived. He watched 
long by the bedside of the sufiering woman; he remained longer still in 
consultation with his medical brethren; he went back again to the sick 
room, before Miss Garth could prevail on him to communicate to her tho 
opinion at which he had arrived. 

When he came out into the ante-chamber for the second time, he 
silently took a chair by her side. She looked in his face; and the last 
faint hope died in her before he opened his lips. 

“ I must speak the hard truth,” he said gently. “ All that can he done, 
has been done. The next four-and-twenty hours, at most, will end your 
suspense. If Nature makes no effort in that time—I grieve to say it—you 
must prepare yourself for the woist.” 
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Those words said all: they were prophetic of the end. 

The night passed; and she lived through it. The next day came; and 
she lingered on till the clock pointed to five. At that hour the tidings of 
her husband’s death had dealt the mortal blow. When the liour came 
round again, the mercy of God let her go to him in the bettor world. Her 
daughters were kneeling at the bedside, as her spirit passed away. She 
left them unconscious of their presence ; mercifully and happily insensible 
to the pang of the last farewell. 

Her child survived her till the evening was on the wane, and the sunset 
was dim in the quiet western heaven. As the darkness came, the light of 
the frail little life—faint and feeble from the first—flickered, and went out. 
All that was earthly of mothci and child lay, that night, on the same bed. 
The Angel of Heath liad done his awiul bidding; and the two Sisters were 
loft alone in the woild. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Earlier than usual, on the morning of Thursday, the twenty-third of July, 
Mr. Clare appeared at the door of his cottage, and stepped out into the little 
strip of garden attached to his residence. 

After he had taken a few turns backwards and forwards, alone, he was 
joined by a spare, quiet, gray-haired man, whose personal appearance was 
totally devoid of marked character of any kind; whose inexpressive face 
and conventionally-quiet manner presented nothing that attracted approval, 
and nothing that inspired dislike. This was Mr. Pendril—this was the 
man, on whose lips hung the future of the orphans at Combe-Raven. 

“ The time is getting on,” he said, looking towards the shrubbery, as lie 
joined Mr. Clare. “ My appointment with Miss Garth is for eleven o’clock: 
it only wants ten minutes of the hour.” 

“ Are you to see her alone ?” asked Mr. Clare. 

“ I left Miss Garth to decide—after warning her, first of all, that the cir¬ 
cumstances I am compelled to disclose are of a very serious nature.” 

‘‘ And has she decided ?” 

“ She writes mo word that she mentioned my appointment, and rej^eated 
the warning I had given her to both the daughters. The elder of the two 
shrinks—and who can wonder at it?—from any discussion connected with 
the future, which requires her presence so soon as the day after the funeral. 
The younger one appears to have expressed no opinion on the subject. As 
I understand it, she sufiers herself to be passively guided by her sister’s ex¬ 
ample. My interview, therefore, will take place with Miss Garth alone— 
and it is a very great relief to me to know it.” 

He spoke the last words with more emphasis and energy than seemed 
habitual to him. Mr. Clare stopjied, and looked at his guest attentively. 
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** You are almost as old as I am, sir,” he said. Has all your long ex¬ 
perience as a lawyer not hardened you yet ?” 

‘‘I never knew how little it had hardened me,” replied Mr. Pendril, 
quietly, “ until I returned from Londor yesterday to attend the funeral. I 
was not warned that the daughters had resolved on following their parents 
to the grave, I think tlieir presence niade the closing scene of this dread¬ 
ful calamity doubly painful, and doublj touching. You saw how the great 
concourse of people were moved by it —and they were in ignorance of the 
truth; they knew nothing of the enu necessity which takes me to the 
house this morning. The sense of tl at necessity—and the sight of those 
poor girls at the time when 1 felt my hard duty towards them most pain¬ 
fully—shook me, as a man of my y ars and my way of life, is not often 
shaken by any distress in the present, or any suspense in the future. I 
have not recovered it this morning: I lardly feel sure of myself yet.” 

** A man’s composure—when he is - man like you—comes with the ne¬ 
cessity for it,” said Mr. Clare. “ You must have had duties to perform as 
trying in their way as the duty that liiM before you this morning.’ 

Mr. Pendril shook his head. “ Many duties as serious ; many stories 
more romantic. No duty so trying; no story so hopeless, as this.” 

With those words they parted. Mr, Pendril left the garden for the 
shrubbery path which led to Combe-Haven. Mr. Clare returned to the 
cottage. 

On reaching the passage, he looked through the open door of his little 
parlour, and saw Frank sitting there in idle wretchedness, with his head 
resting wearily on his hand. 

** I have had an answer from your employers in London,” said ^Mr. 
Clare. “ In consideration of Avhat has happened, they will allow the oiler 
they made you to stand over for another month.” 

Frank changed colour, and rose nervously from his chair. 

“ Are my prospects altered?” he asked. “ Arc Mr. Vanstone’s plans for 
mo not to be carried out ? He told Magdalen his will had provided for her. 
She repeated his words to mo; she said I ought to know all that his 
goodness and generosity had done for both of us. How can his death make 
a change ? Has anything happened ?” 

“ Wait till Mr. Pendril comes back from Combe-Haven,” said his father. 
“ Question him—don’t question me.” 

The ready tears rose in Frank’s eyes. 

“ You won’t be hard on me ?” he pleaded, faintly. “ You won’t expect 
me to go back to London without seeing Magdalen first ?” 

Mr. Clare looked thoughtfully at his son; and considered a little before 
he replied. 

“ You may dry your eyes,” he said. “ Yjjw shall see Magdalen before 
you go back.” 
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He left the room, after making that reply, and withdrew his study. 
The books lay ready to his hand as usual. He opened one of them, and set 
himself to read in the customary manner. But his attention wandered; 
and his eyes strayed away from time to time, to the empty chair opposite 
—the chair in which his old friend and gossip had sat and wrangled with 
him good-humouredly for many and many a year past. After a struggle 
with himself, he closed the book. “ Damn the chair!’* he said: “it will 
talk of him; and I must listen.” He reached down his pipe from the wall, 
and mechanically filled it with tobacco. His hand shook, his eyes wan¬ 
dered back to the old place ; and a heavy sigh came from him unwillingly. 
That empty chair was the only earthly argument for which he had no an¬ 
swer : his heart owned its defeat, and moistened his eyes in spite of him. 
“ He has got the better of me at last,” said the rugged old man. “ There 
IS one weak place left in me still—^and he has found it.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Pendril entered the shrubbeiy, and followed the path 
which led to the lonely garden and the desolate house. He was met at 
tlie door by the man-servant, who was apparently waiting in expectation 
of his arrival. 

“ I have an appointment with Miss Garth. Is she ready to see me ?” 

“ Quite ready, sir.” 

“ Is she alone ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“ In the room which was Mr. Vanstone’s study ?” 

“ In that room, sir.” 

The servant opened the door ; and Mr. Pendril went in. 

The governess stood alone at the study window. The morning was 
oppressively hot, and she threw up the lower sash to admit more air into 
the room, as Mr. Pendril entered it. 

They bowed to each other with a formal politeness, which betrayed on 
either side an uneasy sense of restraint. Mr. Pendril was one of the many 
men who appear superficially to the worst advantage, under the influence 
of strong mental agitation which it is necessary for them to control. Miss 
Garth, on her side, had not forgotten the ungraciously guarded terms in 
which the lawyer had replied to her letter; and the natural anxiety which 
she had felt on the subject of the interview, was not relieved by any favour¬ 
able opinion of the man who sought it. As they confronted each other in 
the silence of the summers morning—both dressed in black; Miss Garth’s 
hard features, gaunt and haggard with grief; the lawyer’s cold, colourless 
face, void of all marked expression, suggestive of a business embarrassment 
and of nothing more—it would have been hard to find two persons less 
attractive externally to any ordinary sympathies than the two who had 
now met together, the one to tell, the other to hear, the secrets of the 
dead. 
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I am sincerely sorry, Miss Garth, to intrude on you at such a time 
as this. But circumstances, as I have already explained, leave me no 
other choice.” 

‘‘Will you take a seat, Mr. Pendrilr You wished to see me in this 
room, I believe ?” 

“ Only in this room, because Mr. Vansixine’s papers are kept here, and I 
may find it necessary to refer to some of them.” 

After that formal interchange of question and answer, they sat down on 
either side of a table placed close unc'cr the window. One wailed to 
speak, the other waited to hear. There was a momentary silence. Mr. 
Pendril broke it by referring to tbc y^'ang ladies, with the customary 
inquiries, and the customary expressionr of sympathy. Miss Garth an¬ 
swered him with the same ceremony, n the same conventional tone. 
There was a second pause of silence. Jlie humming of flies among the 
evergreen shrubs under the window, pei-etrated drow'sily into the room; 
and the tramp of a heavy-footed cart-ho*se, jilodding along the high-road 
beyond the garden, was as plainly audibh in the stillness, as if it had been 
night. 

The lawyer roused his flagging resolution, and spoke to the purpose 
when he spoke next. 

“ You have some reason. Miss Garth,” he began, to feel not quite 
satisfied with my past conduct towards you, in one particular. During 
Mrs. Vanstono’s fatal illness, you addressed a letter to me, making certain 
inquiries; which, while she lived, it was impossible for mo to answer. 
Her deplorable death releases me from the restraint which I had imposed 
oi> myself, and permits—or, more properly, obliges me to speak. You 
shall know what serious reasons I had for waiting day and night in the 
hope of obtaining that interview which unhappily never took place ; and 
in justice to Mr. Vanstone’s memory, your own eyes shall inform you that 
he made his will.” 

He rose; unlocked a little iron safe in the corner of the room; and 
returned to the table with some folded sheets of paper, which he spread 
open under Miss Garth’s eyes. When she had read the first words, “ In 
the name of God, Amen,” he turned the sheet, and pointed to the end of 
the next page. She saw the well-known signature : “Andrew VanStone.” 
She saw the customary attestations of the two witnesses; and the date of 
the document, reverting to a period of more than five years since. Having 
thus convinced her of the formality of the will, the lawyer interposed 
before she could question him, and addressed her in these words : 

“ I must not deceive you,” he said. “ I have my own reasons for pro¬ 
ducing this document.” 

“ What reasons, sir ?” 

“You shall hear them. When you are in possession of the inith, 

a 2 
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these pages may help to preserve your resx)ect for Mr. Vanstone’s me¬ 
mory-” 

Miss Garth started back in her chair. 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked, Avith a stern straightforwardness. 

He took no heed of the question; he went on as if she had not inter¬ 
rupted him. 

“ I have a second reason,” he continued, “ for showing you the will. If 
I can prevail on you to read cerhiin clauses in it, under iny superintend¬ 
ence, you Avill make your own discovery of the circumstances wliich I am 
here to disclose—circumstances so painful, that I hardly know how to 
communicate them to you Avith my own Iqis.” 

Miss Garth looked him steadfastly m the face. 

Circumstances, sir, which affect the dead parents, or the living 
children 

“ Which affect the dead and the living both,” answered the lawyer. 
“ Circumstances, I grieve to say, which involve the future of Mr. Van- 
stone’s unhappy daughters.” 

“ Wait,” said Miss Garth, Avait a little.” She pushed her grey hair 
back from her temples, and struggled with the sickness of hearty the 
dreadful faintness of terror, Avhich would have overpowered a younger, or 
a less resolute woman. Her eyes dim Avith watching, weary with grief, 
searched tlie lawyer’s unfathomable face. ** His unhappy daughters ?” slio 
repeated to herself, vacantly. ‘‘ He talks as if there was some Avorso 
calamity than the calamity which has made them orphans.” She paused 
once more; and rallied her sinking coinage. “ I Avill not make your hard 
duty, sir, more painful to you than I con help,” she resumed. “ Show me 
the place in the will. Let me read it, and know the Avorst.” 

Mr. Pendril turned back to the first page, and pointed to a ceitain place 
in the cramped lines of writing. “ Begin here,” he said. 

She tried to begin; slie tried to follow his finger, as she had followed 
it already to the signatures and the dates. But her senses seemed to share 
the confusion of her mind—the words mingled together, and the lines swam 
before her eyes. 

“ I can’t follow you,” she said. “ You must toll it, or read it to me.” 
She pushed her chair back from the table, and tried to collect herself. 
** Stop I” she exclaimed, as the lawyer, with visible hesitation and reluc¬ 
tance, took the pajiers in his own hand. “ One question, first. Does his 
will provide for his children?” 

“ His will provided for them, when he made it.” 

“ When he made it ?” (Something of her natural bluntness broke out 
in her manner as she repeated the answer.) “ Does it provide for them 
now?” 

“ It does not.” 
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She snatched the will from hk hand, and threw it into a corner of the 
room. “ You mean well,” she said; “ you wish to spare me—hut you am 
wasting your time, and my strength. If the will is useless, there let it 
lie. Tell me the truth, Mr. Pendril—tell it plainly, tell it instantly, in 
your own words!” 

lie felt that it would be useless cruelty to resist that appeal. There 
was no merciful alternative but to ansv er it on the spot. 

“ I must refer you to the si)ring ol the present year. Miss Garth. Do 
you remember the fourth of March?” 

Her attention wandered again; a th nght seemed to have struck her at 
the moment when ho spoke. Instead ('f answering his inquiry, she put a 
question of her own. 

“ Let mo break the news to myself,’ she said—“ let me anticipate you, 
if I can. His useless will, the terms ii Avhich you speak of his daughters, 
the doubt you seem to feel of my contiaiied respect for his memory, have 
opened a new view to me. Mr. Vanstt iie has died a ruined man—is that 
what you had to tell me ?” 

‘‘Far from it. Mr. Vanstonc has c:icd, leaving a fortune of more than 
eighty thousand pounds—a fortune invested in excellent securities. He 
lived up to his income, but never beyond it; and all his debts added 
together would not reach two hundred pounds. If he had died a ruined 
man, I should have felt deeply for his children—but I should not have 
hesitated to tell you the truth, as I am hesitating now. Let me repeat 
a question which escaped you, I think, when I first put it. Carry your 
mind back to the spiing of this year. Do you lemember the fourth of 
March ?” 

Miss Garth shook her head. “ My memory for dates is bad at the best 
of times,” she said. “ I am too contused to exert it at a moment’s notice. 
Can you put your question in no other foiTa 

He put it in this form :— 

“Do you remember any domestic event in the spring of the present year, 
which appeared to affect Mr. Vanstone more seriously than usual?” 

Miss Garth leaned forwaid in her chair, and looked eagerly at Mr. Pendril 
across the table. “ The journey to London 1” she exclaimed. “ I dis¬ 
trusted the journey to London from the first! Yes! I remember Mr. 
Vanstone receiving a letter—I remember his reading it, and looking so 
altered from himself that he startled us all.” 

“Did you notice any apparent understanding between Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanstone, on the subject of that letter ?” 

“ Yes : I did. One of the girls—it was Magdalen—mentioned the post¬ 
mark; some place in America. It all comes back to me, Mr. Pendril. 
Mrs. Vanstone looked excited and anxious, the moment she heard the place 
named. They went to London together the next day; they explained 
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nothing to their daughters, nothing to me. Mrs. Vanstone said the journey 
was for family affairs. I suspected something wrong; I coul^ln’t tell what. 
Mrs. Vanstone wrote to me from London, saying that her object was to 
consult a physician on the state of her health, and not to alarm her 
daughters by telling them. Something in the letter rather hurt me at the 
time. I thought there might be some other motive that she was keeping 
from me. Did I do her wrong ?” 

“ You did her no wrong. There was a motive which she was keeping 
from you. In revealing that motive, I reveal the painful secret which 
brings me to this house. All that I could do to prepare you, I have 
done. Let me now tell the truth in the plainest and fewest words. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone left Combe-Raven, in the March of the present 
year-” 

Before he could complete the sentence, a sudden movement of Miss 
Garth’s interrupted him. She started violently, and looked round towards 
the window. Only the wind among the leaves,” she said, faintly. “ My 
nerves are so shaken, the least thing startles me. Speak out, for God’s 
sake 1 When Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone left this house, tell me in plain 
words—why did they go to London ?” 

In plain words, Mr. Pendril told her: 

‘‘ They went to London to be married.” 

With that answer he placed a slip of paper on the table. It was the 
marriage certificate of the dead parents, and the date it boro was Mai'cli 
the twentieth, eighteen hundred and forty-six. 

Miss Garth neither moved nor spoke. The certificate lay beneath her 
unnoticed. She sat with her eyes rooted on the lawyer’s face; her mind 
stunned, her senses helpless. He saw that all his efforts to biealc the shock 
of the discovery had been efforts made in vain; he felt the vital import¬ 
ance of rousing her, and firmly and distinctly repeated the fatal words. 

“ They went to London to be married,” he said. “ ’JVy to rouse youi*- 
self; try to realize the plain fact first; the explanation shall come after¬ 
wards. Miss Garth, I speak the miserable truth I In the spring of this 
year they left home; they lived in London for a fortnight, in the strictest 
retirement; they were married by licence at the end of that time. There 
is a copy of the certificate, which I myself obtained on Monday last. Read 
the date of the marriage for yourself. Jt is Friday, the twentieth of 
March—the March of this present year.” 

As he pointed to the certificate, that fkint breath of air among the shrubs 
beneath the window, which had startled Miss Garth, stirred the leaves once 
more. He heard it himself, this time ; and turned his face, so as to let 
the breeze play upon it. No breeze came; no breath of air that was strong 
enough for him to feel, fioated into the room. 

Miss Garth roused herself mechanically, and read the certificate. It 
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seemed to produce no distinct im])res8ion on her : she laid it on one side, 
in a lost bewildered manner. “ Twelve years,” she said, in low hopeless 
tones—“ twelve quiet happy years I lived with this family. Mrs. Van- 
stone was my friend ; my dear, valued friend—my sister, I might almost 
say. I can’t believe it. Bear with me a little, sir, I can’t believe it 
yet.” 

“I shall help you to believe it, when I tell you more,” said Mr. Pendril 
—‘‘ you will understand me better v hen I take you back to the time ol 
Mr. Vanstone’s early life. T won’t as(c for your attention just yet. Let 
us wait a little, untd you recover you self.” 

They waited a few minutes. Th( lawyer took some letters from hih 
l^ocket, referred to them attentively, and put them back again. “ Can you 
listen to me, now?” he asked kindl . She bowed her head in answer. 
Mr. Pendril considered with himself for a moment. ‘‘I must caution 
you on one point,” he said. ‘‘If th( aspect of Mr. Vanstone’s character 
which I am now about to present to you, seems in some respects at 
variance with your later experience, bear in mind that when you first 
knew him twelve years since, he was a man of forty ; and that, when I 
first knew him, he was a lad of nineteen.” 

His next words raised the veil, and showed the irrevocable Past. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“The fortune which Mr. Van stone possessed when you knew him” (the 
lawyer began) “ was part, and part only, of the inheritance which fell to 
him on his father’s death. Mr. Vanstono the elder, was a manufacturer in 
the North of England. He married early in life ; and the children of the 
marriage were either six, or seven in number—I am not certain which. 
First, Michael, the eldest son, still living, and now an old man turned 
seventy. Secondly, Selina, the eldest daughter, who married in after-life, 
and who died ten or eleven years ago. After those two, came other sons 
and daughters whose early deaths make it unnecessary to mention them 
particularly. The last and by many years the youngest of the children 
was Andrew, whom I first knew, as I told you, at the age of nineteen. 
My father was then on the point of retiring from the active pursuit of his 
profession ; and, in succeeding to his business, I also succeeded to his con¬ 
nection with the Vanstones, as the family solicitor. 

“ At that time, Andrew had just started in life by entering the army. 
After little more than a year of home-service, he was ordered out with his 
regiment to Canada. When he quitted England, he left his father and his 
elder brother Michael seriously at variance. I need not detain you by 
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entering into the cause of the quarrel. I need only tell you that the cider 
Mr. Vaustone, with many excellent qualities, was a man of fierce and in¬ 
tractable temper. His eldest son had set him at detianoe, under circum¬ 
stances which might have justly irritated a father of far milder character ; 
and he declared, in the most positive terms, that he would never sec 
Michael’s face again. In defiance of my entreaties, and of the entreaties of 
his wife, he tore up, in our presence, the will which provided for Michael’s 
share in the paternal inheritance. Such was the family position, when the 
younger son left home for Canada. 

“ Some months after Andrew’s arrival with his regiment at Quebec, ho 
became acquainted with a woman of great personal attractions, who came, 
or said she came, from one of the southern states of America. She obtained 
an immediate influence over him: and she used it to the basest purpose. 
You knew the easy, affectionate, trusting nature of the man, in later life— 
you can imagine how thoughtlessly he acted on the impulses of his youth. 
It is useless to dwell on this lamentable part of the story. He was just 
twenty-one : he was blindly devoted to a worthless woman ; and she led 
him on, with merciless cunning, till it was too late to draw back. In one 
word, he committed the fatal error of his life : he married her. 

She had been wise enough in her own interests to dread the influence 
of his brother officers, and to j^ersuade him, up to the period of the mar¬ 
riage ceremony, to keep the proposed union between them a secret. She 
could do this; but she could not provide against the results of accident* 
Hardly three months had passed, when a chance disclosure exposed the life 
she had led, before her marriage. But one alternative was left to her 
husband—the alternative of instantly separating from her. 

“ The effect of the discovery on the unhappy boy—for a boy in disposi¬ 
tion he still was—may bo judged by the event which followed the exposure. 
One of Andrew’s superior officers—a certain Major Kirke, if I remember 
right—found him in his quarters, writing to his father a confession of the 
disgraceful truth, with a loaded pistol by his side. That officer saved the 
lad’s life from his own hand; and hushed up the scandalous affair, by a 
compromise. The marriage being a perfectly legal one, and the wife’s mis¬ 
conduct prior to the ceremony, giving her husband no claim to his release 
from her by divorce, it was only possible to appeal to her sense of her own 
interests. A handsome annual allowance was secured to her, on condition 
that she returned to the place from which she had come; that she never 
appeared in England; and that she ceased to use her husband’s name. 
Other stipulations were added to those. She accepted them all; and 
measures were privately taken to have her well looked after in the place of 
her retreat. What life she led there, and whether she jJ^rformed all the 
conditions imposed on her, I cannot say, I can only tell you that she 
never, to my knowledge, came to England; that she never annoyed Mr. 
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Vanstone; and that the annual allowance was paid her, throuj^h a local 
agent in America, to the day of her death. All that she wanted in marry¬ 
ing him was money ; and money she got. 

“ In the mean time, Andrew had left the regiment. Nothing would 
induce him to face his brother-officers after what had happened. He sold 
out, and returned to England. The first intelligence which reached him 
on his return, was the intelligence ol his father’s death. He came to my 
office in London, before going home, and there learnt from my lips how the 
family quarrel had ended. 

“ The will which Mr. Vanstone th< elder had destroyed in my presence, 
had not been, so far as I knew, replac ed by another. When I was sent for, 
ill the usual course, on his death, I illy expected that the law would be 
left to make the customary division among his widow and his children. 
To my surprise, a will appeared am< ng his papers, correctly drawn and 
executed, and dated about a week afi t the period when the first will liad 
been destroyed. He had maintaine<’ his vindictive imrpose against his 
eldest son; and had applied to a si anger for the professional assistance 
which I honestly believe he was ashamed to ask for at my hands. 

“It is needless to trouble you v;ith the provisions of the will in detail. 
There were the widow, and three surviving children to be provided for. 
The widow received a life-interest only, in a portion of the testator’s jiro- 
perty. The remaining portion was divided between Andrew and Selina - 
two-thirds to the brother ; one-third to the sister. On the mother’s death, 
the money from which her income had been derived, was to go to Andrew 
and Selina, in the same relative proportions as before—five thousand 
ix)unds having been first deducted from the sum, and paid to Michael, as 
the sole legacy left by the implacable father to his eldest son. 

“ Speaking in round numbers, the division of property, as settled by the 
will, stood thus. Before the mother s death, Andrew had seventy thousand 
pounds ; Selina had thirty-five thousand pounds ; Michael—had nothing- 
After the mother’s death, Michael had five thousand pounds, to set against 
Andrew’s inheritance augmented to one hundred thousand, and Selina’s 
inheritance increased to fifty thousand.—Do not suppose that I am dwell¬ 
ing unnecessarily on this part of the subject. Every word I now speak 
bears on interests still in suspense, which vitally concern Mr. Vanstone’s 
daughters. As we get on from past to present, keep in mind the terrible 
inequality of Michael’s inheritance and Andrew’s inheritance. The harm 
done by that vindictive will is, I greatly fear, not over yet. 

“ Andrew’s first impulse, when he heard the news which I had to tell 
him, was worthy of the open, generous nature of the man. He at once 
proposed to divide his inheritance with his elder brother. But there was 
one serious obstacle in the way. A letter from Michael was waiting for 
him at my office, when he came there; and that letter charged him with 
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being tbo original cause of estrangement between his father and his elder 
brother. The efforts which he had made—bluntly and incautiously, I 
own ; but with the purest and kindest intentions, as I know—to compose 
the quarrel before leaving home, were perverted by the vilest miscon¬ 
struction, to support an accusation of treachery and falsehood which would 
have stung any man to the quick. Andrew felt, what T felt, that if these 
imputations were not withdrawn, before his generous intentions towards 
his brother took effect, the mere fact of their execution would amount to a 
practical acknowledgment of the justice of Michael’s charge against him. 
lie wrote to his brother in the most forbearing terms. The answer received 
was as offensive as words could make it. Michael had inherited his father’s 
temper, unredeemed by his father’s better qualities: his second letter re- 
iteiated the charges contained in the first, and declared that he would only 
accept the offered division as an act of atonement and restitution on 
Andrew’s part. I next wrote to the mother, to use her influence. She 
was herself nggrieved at being left with nothing more than a life interest in 
her husband’s property ; she sided resolutely with Michael; and she stig¬ 
matized Andrew’s proposal as an attempt to bribe her eldest son into with¬ 
drawing a charge against his brother, which that brother knew to he true. 
After this last repulse, nothing more could he done. Michael withdrew to 
the Continent; and his mother followed him there. She lived long enough, 
and saved money enough out of her income, to add considerably, at her 
death, to her elder son’s five thousand pounds. He had previously still 
further improved his pecuniary position by an advantageous marriage ; and 
he is now passing the close of his days either in France or Switzerland—a 
widower, with one son. We shall return to him shortly. In the mean 
time, I need only tell you that Andrew and Michael never again met— 
never again communicated, even by writing. To all intents and purposes, 
they were dead to each other, from those early days to the present 
time. 

“ You can now estimate what Andrew’s position was when he left his 
profession and returned to England. Possessed of a fortune, he was alone 
in the world ;—his future destroyed at the fair outset of life ; his mother 
and brother estranged from him ; his sister lately married, with interests 
and hopes in which he had no share. Men of firmer mental calibre might 
have found refuge from such a situation as this, in an absorbing intellectual 
pursuit. He was not capable of the effort j all the strength of his character 
lay in the affections he had wasted. His place in the world was that quiet 
place at home, with wife and children to make his life happy, which he had 
lost for ever. To look back was more than he dare. To look forward wa^ 
more than he could. In sheer despair, he let his own impetuous youth 
drive him on; and cast himself into the lowest dissipations of a London 
life. 
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“ A woman s falsehood had driven him to his ruin. A woman’s lovo 
saved him at the outset of his downward career. Let us not speak of her 
harshly—for we laid her with him yesterday in the grave. 

“You, who only knew Mrs. Vanstone in later life, when illness and 
sorrow and secret care had altered and saddened her, can form no ade¬ 
quate idea of her attractions of i:)ersoQ and character when she was a giil 
of seventeen. I was with Andrew when he first met her. I had tried to 
rescue him for one night at least, from degrading associates and degrading 
pleasures, by persuading him to go w th me to a ball given by one of the 
great City Companies. There, they met. She produced a stiong imjires- 
sion on him, the moment ho saw hei To me, as to him, she was a total 
stranger. An introduction to her, )btained in the customary manner, 
informed him that she was the daug iter of one Mr. Blake. Tiie rest he 
discovered from herself. They weie lartners in the dance (unobserved in 
that crowded ball-room), all through ^ le evening. 

“ Circumstances were against her '’om the first. She was unhappy at 
home. Her family and friends occupi id no lecognized station in life : they 
were mean, underhand people, in evei v way unworthy of her. It was her 
first hall—it was the first time she had ever met with a man who had the 
breeding, the manners, and the convoisation ot a gentleman. Are these 
excuses for her, which I have no right to make ? If we have any human 
feeling for human weakness, surely not! 

“The meeting of that night, decided their future. When other meetings 
had followed, when the confession of her love had escaped her, he took the 
one course of all others (took it innocently and unconsciously), which was 
most dangerous to them both. Uis fiankness and his sense of honour for¬ 
bade him to deceive her ; he opened his heart, and told her the truth. She 
was a generous, impulsive girl; she had no home ties strong enough to plead 
with her ; she was passionately fond of him—and ho had made that appeal 
to her pity, which, to the eternal honour of women, is the hardest of all 
appeals for them to resist. She saw, and saw truly, that she alone stood 
between him and his ruin. The last chance of his rescue hung on her 
decision. She decided; and saved him. 

“ Let me not bo misunderstood; let me not he accused of trifling with 
the serious social question on which my narrative forces me to touch. I 
will defend her memory by no false reasoning—I will only sjieak the tmtli. 
It is the truth that she snatched him from mad excesses which must 
have ended in his early death. It is the truth that she restored him to 
that happy home-existence which you remember so tenderly—which he 
remembered so gratefully that, on the day when he was free, he made her 
his wife. Let strict morality claim its right, and condemn her early fault. 
I have read my New Testament to little purpose indeed, if Christian mercy 
may not soften the hard sentence against her—if Christian charity may not 
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find a plea for lier memory in the love and fidelity, the Bufferiog and the 
sacrifice of her whole life. 

“ A few words more will bring ns to a later time, and to events which 
have hap|)ened within your own experience. 

“ I need not remind you that the i)Osition in which Mr. Vanstone was 
now placed, could lead in the end to but one result—to a disclosure, more 
or less inevitable, of the truth. Attempts were made to keep the hopeless 
misfortune of his life a secret from Miss Blake’s family ; and, as a matter 
of course, those attempts failed before the relentless scrutiny of her father 
and her friends. What might have happened if her relatives had been, what 
is termed, ‘respectable,’ I cannot pretend to say. As it was, they were 
peojde who could (in the common phrase) be conveniently treated with. 
The only survivor of the family at the present time, is a scoundrel calling 
himself Captain Wraggo. AVhen I tell you that he privately extorted the 
price of his silence from Mrs. Vanstone, to the last; and when 1 add that 
his conduct presents no extraordinary exception to the conduct, in their 
lifetime, of the other relatives—^you will understand what sort of people I 
had to deal with in my client’s interests, and how their assumed indignation 
was appeased. 

“ Having, in the first instance, loft England for Ireland, Mr. Vanstone 
and Miss Blake remained there afterwards for some years. Giil as she was, 
Bhe faced her position and its necessities without flinching. Having once 
resolved to sacrifice her life to the man she loved; having quieted her 
conscience by persuading herself that his marriage was a legal mockery, 
and that she was ‘ his wife in the sight of Heaven ;’ she set herself from 
the first to accomplish the one foremost purpose of so living with him, in 
the world’s eye, as never to raise the suspicion that she was not liis lawful 
wife. The women arc few indeed, who cannot resolve firmly, scliemo 
patiently, and act promptly, where the dearest interests of their lives are 
concerned. Mrs. Vanstone—she has a right now, remember, to that name 
—Mrs. Vanstone had more than the average share of a woman’s tenacity 
and a woman’s tact; and she took all the needful precautions, in those early 
days, which her husband’s less ready capacity had not the art to devise — 
,precautions to which they were largely indebted for the preservation of their 
Becret in later times. 

“ Thanks to these safeguards, not a shadow of suspifion followed them 
when they returned to England. They first settled in Devonshire, merely 
because they were far removed there from that northern county in which 
Mr. Vanstone’s family and connections had been known. On the part of 
his surviving relatives, they had no curious investigations to dread. He 
was totally estranged from his mother and his elder brother. His married 
sister had been forbidden by her husband (who was a clergyman) to hold 
any communication with him, from the period when he had fallen into 
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the deplorable way of life which I have described as following his return 
from Canada. Other relations he had none. When ho and Miss Blake 
left Devonshire, their next change of lesidence was to this house. Neither 
courting, nor avoiding notice; sim]>ly happy in themselves, in their 
children, and in their quiet lural life unsuspected by the few neighbours 
who formed their modest circle of acquaintance to be other than what they 
seemed—the truth in their case, as i i the cases of many others, remained 
undiscovered until accident forced it ii to the light of day. 

“ If, in your close intimacy with th< in, it seems strange that they should 
never have betrayed themselves, let nie ask you to consider the circum¬ 
stances, and you will understand the apparent anomaly. Kemembcr that 
they had been living as husband ai.d wife, to all intents and purposes 
(except that the marriage service hac not been read over them) for fifteen 
ycais before you came into the house . and bear in mind, at the same time, 
that no event occurred to disturb Mr Vanstone’s happiness in the present, 
to remind him of the past, or to warn aim of the future, until the announce¬ 
ment of his wife’s death reached him, in that letter from America which 
you saw placed in his hand. From that day forth—when a past winch 
Ae abhorred was forced back to his memory ; when a future which she had 
never dared to anticipate was placed within her reach—you will soon 
perceive, if you have not perceived already, that they both betrayed tliem- 
selves, time after time ; and that your innocence of all suspicion, and their 
children’s innocence of all suspicion, alone prevented you from discoveimg 
tlic truth. 

“ The sad story of the past is now as well known to you ai to me. I have 
had hard words to speak. God knows 1 have spoken them with true sym¬ 
pathy for tho living, with true tenderness for the memory of the dead.” 

He paused, turned his face a little away, and rested his licad on his 
hand, in the quiet undemonstrative manner which was natuial to him. 
Thus far. Miss Garth had only interrupted his narrative by an occasional 
word, or by a mute token of her attention. She made no effort to conceal 
her tears; they fell fast and silently over her wasted cheeks, as she looked 
up and spoke to him. “I have done you some injury, sir, in my 
thoughts,” she said, with a noble simplicity. “ I know you better now. 
Let me ask your forgiveness; let me take your hand.” 

Those words, and the action which accompanied them, touched him 
deeply. He took her hand in silence. She was the first to speak, the first 
to sot the example of self-control. It is one of the noble instincts of women, 
that nothing more powerfully rouses them to struggle with their own 
sorrow than the sight of a man’s distress. She quietly dried her tears; 
she quietly drew her chair round the table so as to sit nearer to him when 
she spoke again. 
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“ I have been sadly broken, Mr. Pendril, by what has happened in this 
house,” she said, “ or I should have borne what you have told me, better 
than I have home It to-day. Will you let me ask one question, before you 
go on? My heart aches for the children of my love—more than ever my 
children now. Is there no hope for their future ? Are they left with no 
prospect but poverty before them ?” 

The lawyer hesitated before he answered the question. 

“ They are left dependent,” he said, at last, “ on the justice and the 
mercy of a stranger.” 

“ Through the misfortune of their birth 

“ Through the misfortunes which have followed the marriage of their 
parents.” 

With that startling answer he rose, took up the will from the floor, and 
restored it to its former position on the table between them. 

“ I can only place the truth before you,” he resumed, “ in one plain 
form of words. The marriage has destroyed this will, and has left 
Mr. Vanstone’s daughters dependent on their uncle.” 

As he spoke, the breeze stirred again among the shrubs under the 
window. 

On their uncle ?” repeated Mias Garth. She considered for a moment, 
and laid her hand suddenly on Mr. Pendrirs arm. *‘Not on Michael 
Vanstonc!” 

** Yes : on Michael Yanstone.” 

Miss Garth’s hand still mechanically grasped the lawyer’s arm. Her 
whole mind was absorbed in the effort to realize the discovery which had 
now burst on her. 

‘‘Dependent on Michael Yanstone!” she said to herself. “Dependent 
on their father’s bitterest enemy? How can it be?” 

“ Give me your attention for a few minutes more,” said Mr. Pendril, 
“ and you shall hear. The sooner we can bring this painful interview to a 
close, the sooner 1 can open communications with Mr. Michael Yanstone, 
and the sooner yon will luiow what he decides on doing for his brother’s 
orphan daughters. I repeat to you that they are absolutely dependent on 
him. You will most readily understand how and why, if we take up the 
chain of events where we last left it—at the period of Mr. and Mrs. Yan- 
stone’s marriage.” 

“ One moment, sir,*" said Miss Garth. “ Were you in the secret of that 
marriage at the time when it took place ?” 

“ Unhappily, I was not I was away from London—away from England 
at the time. If Mr. Yanstone had been able to communicate with mo when 
the letter from America announced the death of his wife, the fortunes of 
his daughters would not have been now at stake.” 

He paused: and before proceeding further, looked once more at tne 
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letters which ho had consulted at an earlier period of the interview. He 
took one letter from the rest, and put it on the table by his side. 

“ At the beginning of the present j ear,” he resumed, “ a very serious 
business necessity, in connection with some West Indian property pos¬ 
sessed by an old client and friend of ruiiie, required the presence either of 
myself, or of one of my two partners, n Jamaica. One of the two could 
not be spared: the other was not m health to undertake the voyage. 
There was no choice left but for me to go. I wrote to Mr. Vanstonc, 
telling him that I should leave Englanc at the end of February, and that 
the nature of the business which took i -e away afforded little hope of my 
getting back from the West Indies bcfoi ? June. My letter was not written 
with any special motive. 1 merely hought it right—seeing that my 
partners were not admitted to my kii wledge of Mr. Vanstone’s private 
affairs—to warn him of my absence, s a measure of formal precaution 
which it was right to take. At the end of Februaiy I left England, 
^vithout having heard from him. I wa i on the sea when the news of his 
wife’s death reached him, on the fourtu of March; and I did not return 
until the middle of last June.” 

“You warned him of your departun^’ interposed Miss Garth. ‘‘Did 
you not warn him of your return ?” 

“ Not personally. My head-clerk sent him one of the circulars which 
were despatched from my office, in various directions, to announce my 
return. It was the first substitute I thought of, for the personal letter 
which the pressure of innumerable occupations, all crowding on me together 
after my long absence, did not allow me leisure to write. Barely a month 
later, the first information of his marriage reached me in a letter from 
liimself, written on the day of the fatal accident. The circumstances 
which induced him to write, arose out of an event in which you must have 
taken some interest—I mean the attachment between Mr, Clare’s son and 
Mr. Vanstone’s youngest daughter.” 

“ I cannot say that L was favourably disposed towards that attachment at 
^he time,” replied Miss Garth. “ I was ignorant then of the family secret: 
I know better now.” 

“ Exactly. The motive which you can now appreciate is the motive 
that leads us to the point. The young lady herself (as I have heard fiom 
the elder Mr. Clare, to whom I am indebted for my knowledge of the cir¬ 
cumstances in detail) confessed her attachment to her father, and innocently 
touched him to the quick by a chance reference to his own early life. Ho 
had a long conversation with Mrs. Vanstone, at which they both agreed 
that Mr. Clare must be privately informed of the truth, before the attach¬ 
ment between the two young people was allowed to proceed further. It 
was painful in the last degree, both to husband and wife, to be reduced to 
this alternative. But they were resolute, honourably resolute, in making 
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tho sacrifice of tlieir own feelings; and Mr, Yanstone betook himself on the 
spot to Mr. Clare’s cottage.—You no doubt observed a remarkable change in 
Mr. Vanstone's manner on that day; and j^ou can now account for it 

Miss Garth bowed her head; and Mr. Pendril went on. 

“You are sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Clare’s contempt for all 
social prejudices,” he continued, “ to anticipate his reception of the con¬ 
fession which his neighbour addressed to him. Five minutes after the 
interview had begun, the two old friends were as easy and unrestrained 
together as usual. In the course of conversation, Mr. Yanstone mentioned 
the iiecuniary arrangement which he had made for the benefit of his 
daughter and of her future husband—and, in doing so, he naturally referred 
to his will, here, on the table between us. Mr. Clare, remembering that 
his friend had been married in the March ot that year, at once asked when 
tho will had been executed; received the leply that it had been made five 
years since; and, thereupon, astounded Mr. Yanstone by telling him 
bluntly that the document was waste paper in the eye of the law. Up to 
that moment, he, like many other persons, had been absolutely ignorant 
that a man’s marriage is, legally, as well as socially, considered to be the 
most important event in his life ; that it destroys tho validity of any will 
which he may have made as a single man; and that it renders absolutely 
necessary the entire reassertion of his testamentary intentions in the cha¬ 
racter of a husband. Tho statement of this plain fact appeared to over¬ 
whelm Mr. Yanstone. Declaring that his friend had laid him under an 
obligation which he should remember to his dying day, he at once left the 
cottage, at once returned home, and wrote me this letter 

He handed tho letter open to Miss Garth. In tearless, speechless grief, 
she read these words: 

“My dear Pendril, —Since we last wrote to each other, an extra¬ 
ordinary change has taken place in my life. About a week after you went 
away, I received news from America which told me that I was free. Need 
I say what use 1 made of that freedom ? Need I say that the mother ol 
my children is now my Wife ? 

“ If you are surprised at not having heard from me the moment you got 
back, attribute my silence, in great part—if not altogether—to my own 
total ignorance of the legal necessity for making another will. Not half an 
hour since, I was enlightened for tho first time (under circumstances which 
I will mention when we meet) by my old friend, Mr. Clare. Family 
anxieties have had something to do with my silence, as well. My wife’s 
confinement is close at hand ; and, besides this serious anxiety, my second 
daughter is just engaged to be married. Until I saw Mr. Clare to-day, 
these matters so filled my mind that I never thought of writing to you, 
during the one short month which is all that has passed since I got news of 
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jrour return. Now I know that my will must be made again, 1 wnte 
instantly. For Ood’s sake, come on the day when you receive this—come 
and relieve me from the dreadful thought that my two darling girls are at 
this moment unprovided for. If anything happened to me, and if my 
desire to do their mother justice, ended (through my miserable ignorance of 
the law) in leaving Norah and Magdalen disinherited, I should not rest in 
my grave 1 Come, at any cost, to yours ever, “ A. V.” 

“ On the Saturday morning,” Mr. I'endril resumed, “those lines reached 
me. I instantly set aside all other business, and drove to the railway. 
At the London terminus, I heard the drst news of the Friday’s accident; 
heard it, with conflicting accounts »f the numbers and names of the 
passengers killed. At Bristol, they w<*re better informed; and the dreadful 
truth about Mr. Vanstone was confii med. 1 had time to recover myself, 
before 1 reached your station hem, a<id found Mr. Clare’s son waiting for 
me. He took me to his father’s cottage; and there, without losing a 
moment, I drew out Mrs. Vanstone’s will. My object was to secure the 
only provision for her daughters which it was now possible to make. Mr. 
Vanstone having died intestate, a third of his fortune would go to his 
widow; and the rest would be divided among his next of kin. As children 
born out of wedlock, Mr. Vanstoue’s daughters, under the circumstances of 
their father’s death, had no more claim to a share in his proiierty, than the 
daughters of one of his labourers in the village. The one chance left, was 
that their mother might suflBciently recover to leave her third share to them, 
by will, in the event of her decease. Now you know why I wrote to you 
to ask for that interview—why I waited day and night, in the hope of 
receiving a summons to the house. I was sincerely sorry to send back such 
an answer to your note of inquiry as I was comjielled to write. But while 
there was a chance of the preservation of Mrs. Vanstone’s life, the secret of 
the marriage was hers, not mine; and every consideration of delicacy 
forbade me to disclose it.” 

“ You did right, sir,” said Miss Garth ; “ I understand your motives, and 
respect them.” 

“ My last attempt to provide for the daughters,” continued Mr. Pendril, 
“ was, as you know, rendered unavailing by the dangerous nature of Mrs. 
Vanstone’s illness. Her death left the infant who survived her by a few 
hours (the infant bom, you will remember, in lawful wedlock) possessed, in 
due legal course, of the whole of Mr. Vanstone’s fortune. On the child’s 
death—if it had only outlived the mother by a few seconds, instead of 
a few hours, the result would have been the same—the next of kin to the 
legitimate offspring took the money; and that next of kin is the infant’s 
paternal uncle, Michael Vanstone. The whole fortune of eighty thousand 
pounds has virtually passed into his possession already.” 


B 
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“Are there no other relations?” asked Miss Garth. “Is there no hope 
from any one else ?” 

“ There are no other relations with Michael Vanstone’s claim/' said the 
lawyer. “ There are no grandfathers or grandmothers of the dead child 
(on the side of either of the parents) now alive. It was not likely there 
should be, considering the ages of Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone, when they 
died. But it is a misfoi tune to be reasonably lamented that no other 
uncles or aimts survive. There are cousins alive ; a son and two daughters 
of that elder sister of Mr. Vanstone’s, who married Archdeacon Bartram, 
and who died, os I told you, some years since. But their interest is 
superseded by the interest of the nearer blood. No, Miss Garth; we must 
look facts as they are resolutely in the face. Mr. Vanstone’s daughters 
are Nobody’s Children; and the law leaves them helpless at their uncle’s 
mercy.” 

“ A cruel law, Mr. Pendril—a cruel law in a Christian country.” 

“ Cruel as it is, Miss Garth, it stands excused by a shocking peculiarity 
in this case. I am far from detcndiiig the law of England, as it aJffects 
illegitimate offspring. On the contrary, I think it a disgrace to the nation. 
It visits the sins of the parents on the children; it encourages vice by 
depriving fathers and mothers of the strongest of all motives for making 
the atonement of marriage ; and it claims to produce these two abominable 
results in the names of morality and religion. But ithafi no extraordinary 
oppression to answer for, in the case of these unhappy girls. The more 
merciful and Christian law of other countries, which allows the marriage 
of the parents to make the children legitimate, has no mercy on these 
children. The accident of their father having been married, when he first 
met with their mother, has made them the outcasts of the whole social 
community : it has placed them out of the pale of the Civil Law of Europe. 
I tell you the hard truth—it is useless to disguise it. There is no hope, if 
we look back at the past: there may be hojie, if we look on to the future. 
The best service which I can now render you, is to shorten the period 
of your suspense- In less than an hour I shall be on my way back to 
London. Immediately on my arrival I will ascertain the sjieediest means 
of communicating with Mr. Michael Vanstone ; and will let you know the 
result. Sad as the position of the two sisters now is, we must look at it 
on its best side ; we must not lose hope.” 

“ Hope ?” repeated Miss Garth. “ Hope from Michael Vanstone I” 

“ Yes; hope from the influence on him of time, if not from the influence 
of mercy. As I have already told you, he is now an old man; he cannot, 
in the course of nature, expect to live much longer. If he looks back to 
the period when he and his brother were first at variance, he must look 
oack through thirty years. Surely, these are softening influences which 
must affect any man ? Surely, his own knowledge of the shocking circum- 
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stances under whicli he has become possessed of this money, will plead 
with him, if nothing else does ?” 

“ I will try to think as you do, Mr. Pendril—I will try to hope for the 
best. Shall we be left long in suspense before the decision reaches us 

“ I trust not. The only delay on my side will be caused by the necessity 
of discovering the place of Michael Vanstone’s residence on the Continent. 
I think I have the means of meeting this difficulty successfully ; and the 
moment I reach London, those means shall be tried.” 

He took up his hat; and then retur aed to the table on which the father’s 
last letter, and the father’s useless will, were lying side by side. After a 
moment’s consideration, he placed them both in Miss Garth’s hands. 

“ It may help you in breaking the hard truth to the orphan sisters.” he 
said, in his quiet, self-repressed way, “ if they can see how their father 
refers to them in his will—if they can read his letter to me, the last he ever 
wrote. Let these tokens tell them t'lat the one idea of their lather’s life, 
was the idea of making atonement to his children. ‘ 1’hey may think 
^ bitterly of their birth,’ he said to me, it the time when I drew this useless 
will; ‘but they shall never think bitterly of we. I will cross them in 
nothing : they shall never know a sormw that I can spare them, or a want 
which I will not satisfy.’ He made me put those words m his will, to 
plead for him when the truth which he had concealed from his children in 
his lifetime, was revealed to them after his death. No law can deprive his 
daughters of the legacy of his repentance and his love, I leave tlie will and 
the letter to help you: 1 give them both into your care.” 

He saw how his parting kindness touched her, and thoughtfully hastened 
the farewell. She took his hand in both her own, and murmured a few 
broken words of gratitude. “Trust me to do my best,” he said—and, 
turning away with a merciful abruptness, left her. In the broad, cheerful 
sunshine, he had come in to reveal the fatal truth. In the broad, cheerful 
sunshine—that truth disclosed—he went out. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

It was nearly an hour past noon, when Mr. Pendril left the house. Miss 
Garth sat down again at the table alone; and tried to face the necessity 
which the event of the morning now forced on her. 

Her mind was not equal to the effort. She tried to lessen the strain on 
it—to lose the sense of her own position—to escape from her thoughts for 
a few minutes only. After a little, she opened Mr. Vanstone’s letter, and 
mechanically set herself to read it through once more. 

Cue by one, the last words of the dead man fastened themselves more 
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aud more firmly on her attention. The unrelieved solitude, the unbroken 
silence, helped their influence on her mind, and opened it to those very 
impressions of past and present which she was most anxious to shun. As 
she reached the melancholy lines which closed the letter, she found herself 
—insensibly, almost unconsciously, at first-tracing the fatal chain of 
events, link by link backwards, until she reached its beginning in the con¬ 
templated marriage between Magdalen and Francis Clare. 

That marriage had taken Mr. Vanstone to his old friend, with the 
confession on his lips which would otherwise never have escaped them. 
Thence came the discovery which had sent him home to summon the 
lawyer to the house. That summons, again, had produced the inevitable 
acceleration of the Saturday’s journey to Friday; the Friday of the fatal 
accident, the Friday when he went to his death. From his death, followed 
the second bereavement which had made the house desolate; the helpless 
position of the daughters whose prosperous future had been his dearest care; 
the revelation of the secret which had overwhelmed her that morning ; the 
disclosure, more terrible still, which she now stood committed to make to 
the orphan sisters. For the first time, she saw the whole sequence of 
events—saw it as plainly as the cloudless blue of the sky, and the green 
glow of the trees in the sunlight outside. 

How—when could she tell them ? Who could approach them with the 
disclosure of their own illegitimacy, before their father and mother had 
been dead a week ? Who could speak the dreadful words, while the first 
tears were wet on their cheeks, while the first pang of separation was at its 
keenest in their hearts, while the memory of the funeral was not a day old 
yet ? Not their last friend left; not the faithful woman whose heart bled 
for them. No! silence for the present time, at all risks—merciful silence, 
for many days to come! 

She left the room, with the will and the letter in her hand—with the 
natural, human pity at her heart, which sealed her lips and shut her eyes 
resolutely to the future. In the hall, she stopped and listened. Not a 
sound was audible. She softly ascended the stairs, on her way to her own 
room, and passed the door of Norah’s bed-chamber. Voices inside, the 
voices of the two sisters, caught her ear. After a moment’s consideration, 
she checked herself, turned back, and quickly descended the stairs again. 
Both Norah and Magdalen knew of the interview between Mr. Pendril and 
herself: she had felt it her duty to show them his letter, making the 
appointment. Could she excite their suspicion by locking herself up from 
them in her room, as soon as the lawyer had left the house ? Her hand 
trembled on the banister; she felt that her face might betray her. The 
self-forgetful fortitude, which had never failed her until that day, had been 
tried once too often—had been tasked beyond its powers at last. 

At the hall-door, she reflected for a moment again, and went into the 
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garden ; directing her steps to a rustic bench and table placed out of sight 
of the house, among the trees. In past times, she had often sat there, 
with Mrs. Vanstone on one side, with Nomh on the other, with Magdalen 
and the dogs romping on the grass. Alone, she sat there now—the will 
and the letter, which she dared not trust out of her own possession, laid on 
the table—her head bowed over them ; her face hidden in her hands. 
Alone, she sat there, and tried to rouse her sinking courage. 

Doubts thronged on her of the darlN days to come; dread beset her of 
the hidden danger which her own sil nce towards Norah and Magdalen, 
might store up in the near future. The accident of a moment might sud¬ 
denly reveal the truth. Mr. Pendril nught write, might personally address 
himself to the sisters, in the natural xinviction that she had enlightened 
them. Complications might gather i )und them at a moment’s notice; 
unforeseen necessities might arise for immediately leaving the house. She 
saw all these perils—and still the cr'<el courage to face the worst, and 
si^eak, was as far from her as ever. Ere long, the thickening conflict of 
her thoughts forced its way outward for relief, m words and actions. She 
raised her head, and beat her hand helplessly on the table. 

** God help me, what am I to do 1” she broke out. “ How am I to tell 
them ?” 

“ There is no need to tell them,” said a voice, behind her. “ They 
know it already.” 

She started to her feet; and looked round. It was Magdalen who stood 
before her—Magdalen who had spoken those woids. 

Yes, there was the gra eful figure, m its mourning garments, standing 
out tall and black and motionless against the leafy background. There 
was Magdalen heiself, with a changeless stillness on her white face; with 
an icy resignation in her steady grey eyes. 

“We know it already,” she repeated, in clear, measured tones. ‘‘Mr. 
Vanstone’s daughters are Nobody’s Children; and the law leaves them 
helpless at their uncle s mercy.” 

So, without a tear on her cheeks, without a faltering tone in her voice, 
she repeated the lawyer’s own words, exactly as he had spoken them. 
Miss Garth staggered back a step, and caught at the bench to supjxirt 
herself. Her head swam; she closed her eyes in a momentary faintness. 
When they opened again, Magdalen’s arm was supjxirting her, Magdalen’s 
breath fanned her cheek, Magdalen’s cold lips kissed her. She drew back 
from the kiss; the touch of the girl’s lips thrilled her with terror. 

As soon as she could speak, she put the inevitable question. “ You 
heard us,” she said. ** Where ?” 

“ Under the open window.” 

“ All the time ?” 

“ From beginning to end,” 
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She had listened—this girl of eighteen, iu the first week of her orphan¬ 
age, had listened to the whole terrible revelation, word by word, as it fell 
from the lawyer’s lips; and had never once betrayed herself! From first 
to last, the only movements which had escaped her, had been movements 
guarded enough and slight enough to be mistaken for the passage of the 
summer breeze through the leaves! 

“ Don’t try to speak yet,” she said, in softer and gentler tones. ** Don’t 
look at me with those doubting eyes. What wrong have I done ? When 
Mr. Pendril wished to 8j)eak to you about Norah and me, his letter gave us 
our choice to be present at the interview, or to keep away. If my elder 
sister decided to keep away, how could I come? How could I hear my 
own story, excejjt as 1 did ? My listening has done no harm. It has done 
good—it has saved you the distress of speaking to us. You have suffered 
enough for us already; it is time we learnt to suffer for ourselves. I have 
learnt. And Norah is learning.” 

“ Norah 1” 

“ Yes. I have done all I could to spare you. I have told Norah.” 

She had told Norah! Was this girl, whose courage had faced the 
terrible necessity from which a woman old enough to be her mother had 
recoiled, the girl Miss Garth had brought up ? the girl whose nature she 
had believed to be as well known to her as her own ? 

“ Magdalen 1” she cried out passionately, “ you frighten me 1” 

Magdalen only sighed, and turned wearily away. 

“ Try not to think worse of me than I deserve,” she said. “ I can’t cry. 
My heart is numbed.” 

She moved away slowly over the grass. Miss Garth watched the tall 
black figure gliding away alone, until it was lost among the trees. While 
it was in sight, she could think of nothing else. The moment it was gone, 
she thought of Norah. For the first time, in her experience of the sisters, 
her heart led her instinctively to the elder of the two. 

Norah was still in her own room. She was sitting on the couch by the 
window, vrith her mother’s old music-book—the keepsake which Mrs. 
Vanstone had found in her husband’s study, on the day of her husband’s 
death—spread open on her lap. She looked up from it with such quiet 
sorrow, and pointed with such ready kindness to the vacant place at her 
side, that Miss Garth doubted for the moment whether Magdalen had 
spoken the truth. “ See,” said Norah, simply, turning to the first leaf in 
the music-book. “ My mother’s name written in it, and some verses to 
my father on the next page. We may keep this for ourselves, if we keep 
nothing else.^ She put her arm round Miss Garth’s neck; and a faint 
tinge of colour stole over her cheeks. “ I see anxious thoughts in your 
face,”she whispered. ‘‘Are you anxious about me? Are you doubting 
whether I have heard it ? I have heanl the whole truth. I might have 
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felt it bitterly, later; it is too soon to feel it now. You have seen 
Magdalen ? She went out to find you—where did you leave her ?” 

“ In the garden. I couldn’t speak to her; I couldn’t look at her. Mag¬ 
dalen has frightened me.” 

Norah rose hurriedly; rose, startled and distressed by Miss Garth’s 
reply. 

“ Don’t think ill of Magdalen,” she said. “ Magdalen suffers in secret 
more than I do. Try not to grieve ov^er what you have heard about us 
this morning. Does it matter who we are, or what we keep or lose? 
What loss is there for us, after the less of our father and mother? Oh, 
Miss Garth, there is the only bittemesH ! What did we remember of them, 
when we laid them in the grave yesterday ? Nothing but the love they 
gave us—the love we must never ho]'e for again. What else can we re¬ 
member to-day ? What change can toe world, and the world’s cruel laws, 
make in our memory of the kindest father, the kindest mother, that 
children ever had !” She stopped : si ruggled with her rising grief ; and 
quietly, resolutely, kept it down. ‘‘ Will you wait here ?” she said, 
“while I go and bring Magdalen )ack? Magdalen was always your 
favourite: I want her to be your favourite still.” She laid the music-book 
gently on Miss Garth’s lap—and left the room. 

“ Magdalen was always your favounte.” 

Tenderly as they had been spoken, those words fell reproachfully on 
Miss Garth’s ear. For the first time in the long companionship of her 
pupils and herself, a doubt whether she, and all those about her, had not 
been fatally mistaken in their relative estimate of the sisters, now forced 
itself on her mind. 

She had studied the natures of her two pupils in the daily intimacy of 
twelve years. Those natures, which she believed herself to have sounded 
through all their depths, had been suddenly tried in the sharp ordeal of 
affliction. How had they come out from the test? As her previous 
experience had prepared her to see them ? No: in flat contradiction 
to it. 

What did such a result as this imply ? 

Thoughts came to her, as she asked herself that question, which have 
startled and saddened us all. 

Does there exist in every human being, beneath that outward and 
visible character which is shaped into form by the social influences 
surrounding us, an inward, invisible disposition, which is part of ourselves; 
which education may indirectly modify, but can never hope to change ? 
Is the philosophy which denies this, and asserts that we are burn with 
dispositions like blank sheets of paper, a philosophy which has failed to 
remark that we are not born with blank faces—^a philosophy which has 
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never compered together two infants of a few days old, and has never 
observed that those infants are not born with blank tempers for mothers 
and nurses to fill up at will ? Are there, infinitely varying with each 
individual, inbred forces of Good and Evil in all of us, deep down below 
the reach of mortal encouragement and mortal rexiression—^hidden Good 
and hidden Evil, both alike at the mercy of the liberating opportunity and 
the sufficient temptation? Within these earthly limits, is earthly Cir¬ 
cumstance ever the key ; and can no human vigilance warn us beforehand 
of the forces imprisoned in ourselves which that key may unlock ? 

For the first time, thoughts such as these rose darkly—as shadowy and 
terrible possibilities—in Miss Garth’s mind. For the first time, she 
associated tliose possibilities with the past conduct and characters, with 
the future lives and fortunes of the orphan-sisters. 

Searching, as in a glass darkly, into the two natures, she felt her way, 
doubt by doubt, from one possible truth to another. It might be, that the 
upper surface of their characters was all that she had, thus far, plainly 
seen in Norah and Magdalen. It might be, that the unallurmg secrecy and 
reserve of one sister, the all-attractive oxienness and high spirits of the other, 
were more or less referable, in each case, to those physical causes which 
work towards the production of moral results. It might be, that under 
the surface so formed—a surface which there had been nothing, hitherto, 
in the hapjjy, prosperous, uneventful lives of the sisters to disturb—-forces 
of inborn and inbred disposition had remained concealed, which the shock 
of the first serious calamity in their lives had now thrown up into view. 
Was this so ? Was the promise of the future shining with prophetic light 
through the surface-shadow of Norah’s reserve; and darkening with pro¬ 
phetic gloom, under the surface-glitter of Magdalen’s bright spirits? If 
the life of the elder sister was destined henceforth to be the ripening 
ground of the undeveloped Good that was in her—was the life of the 
younger doomed to be the battle-field of mortal conflict with the roused 
forces of Evil in herself ? 

On the brink of that terrible conclusion, Miss Garth shrank back in 
dismay. Her heart was the heart of a true woman. It accepted the 
conviction which raised Norah higher in her love ; it rejected the doubt 
which threatened to place Magdalen lower. She rose and paced the room 
impatiently; she recoiled with an angry suddenness from the whole train 
of thought in which her mind had been engaged but the moment before. 
What if there were dangerous elements in the strength of Magdalen’s 
character—was it not her duty to help the girl against herself ? How had 
she performed that duty ? She had let herself be governed by first fears 
and flrst impressions; she had never waited to consider whether Magdalen’s 
or>enly acknowledged action of that morning might not imply a self- 
saorifleing fortitude, which promised, in after-life, the noblest and the 
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most enduring results. She had let Norah go and speak those words of 
tender remonstrance, which she should first have spoken herself. “ Oh !” 
she thought bitterly, “ how long I have lived in the world, and how little 
I have known of my own weakness and wickedness until to-day I” 

The door of the room opened. Norah came in, as she had gone out, 
alone, 

“ Do you remember leaving anything on the little table by the garden- 
seat she asked, quietly. 

Before Miss Garth could answer tht- question, she held out her father’s 
will, and her father’s letter. 

“ Magdalen came back after you wen. away,” she said, ‘‘and found these 
last relics. She heard Mr. Pendril sji y they were her legacy and mine. 
When I went into the garden, she wa-^ reading the letter. There was no 
need for me to speak to her; our fathc ■ had spoken to her from his grave. 
See how she has listened to him !” 

She pointed to the letter. The traces of heavy tear-drops lay thick over 
the last lines of the dead man’s writing. 

“ifer tears,” said Norah, softly. 

Miss Garth’s head drooped low, over the mute revelation of Magdalen’s 
return to her better self. 

“Oh, never doubt her again 1” pleaded Norah. “ We are alone, now— 
we have our hard way through the world to walk on as patiently as we can. 
If Magdalen ever falters and turns back, help her for the love of old times ; 
help her against herself.” 

“ With all my heart and strength—as God shall judge me, with the 
devotion of my whole life!” In those fervent words Miss Garth answered. 
She took the hand which Norah held out to her, and put it, in sorrow and 
humility, to her lips. “ Oh, my love, forgive me 1 1 have been miserably 
blind—I have never valued you as 1 ought!” 

Norah gently checked her before she could say more; gently whispered, 
“ Come with me into the garden—come, and help Magdalen to look pa¬ 
tiently to the future.” 

The future I Who could see the faintest glimmer of it ? Who could 
see anything but the ill-omened figure of Michael Vanstone, posted darkly 
on the verge of the present time—and closing all the prospect that lay 
beyond him ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On the next morning but one, news was received from Mr. Pendril. The 
place of Michael Vanstone’s residence on the Continent had been discovered. 
He was living at Zurich ; and a letter had been despatched to him, at that 
place, on the day when the information was obtained. In the course of the 
coming week an answer might be expected, and the purport of it should be 
communicated forthwith to the ladies at Combe-Raven. 

Short as it was, the interval of delay passed wearily. Ten days elapsed 
before the expected answer was received; and when it came at last, it 
proved to be, strictly speaking, no answer at all. Mr. Pendril had been 
merely referred to an agent in London who was in possession of Michael 
Vanstone’s instructions. Certain difficulties had been discovered in connec¬ 
tion with those instructions, which had produced the necessity of once more 
writing to Zurich, And there “the negociations” rested again for the 
present. 

A second paragraph in Mr. Pendril’s letter contained another piece of in¬ 
telligence entirely new. Mr. Michael Vanstone’s son (and only child), Mr. 
Noel Vanstone, had recently arrived in London, and was then staying in 
lodgings occupied by his cousin, Mr, George Bartram. Professional con¬ 
siderations had induced Mr. Pendril to pay a visit to the lodgings. He had 
been very kindly received by Mr. Bartram ; but had been informed by that 
gentleman that his cousin was not then in a condition to receive visitors. 
Mr. Noel Vanstone had been suffering, for some years past, from a wearing 
and obstinate malady; he had come to England expressly to obtain the 
best medical advice, and he still felt the fatigue of the journey so severely 
as to be conOned to his bed. Under these circumstances, Mr. Pendril had 
no alternative but to take his leave. An interview with Mr. Noel Van- 
stone might have cleared up some of the difficulties in connection with his 
father’s instructions. As events had turned out, there was no help for it 
but to wait for a few days more. 

The days passed, the empty days of solitude and suspense. At last, a 
third letter from the lawyer announced the long-delayed conclusion of the 
corres^Kindence. The final answer had been received from Zurich; and 
Mr. Pendril would personally communicate it at Combe-Raven, on the after¬ 
noon of the next day. 

That next day was Wednesday, the twelfth of August. The weather 
had changed in the night: and the sun rose watery through mist and cloud. 
By noon, the sky was overcast at all points ; the temperature was sensibly 
colder; and the rain poured down, straight and soft and steady, on the 
thirsty earth. Towards three o’clock, Miss Garth and Norah entered the 
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moming-room, to await Mr. Pendril’s arrival. They were joined shortly 
afterwards by Magdalen. In half an hour more, the familiar fall of the iron 
latch in the socket, reached their ears from the fence beyond the shrubbery. 
Mr. Pendril and Mr. Clare advanced into view along the garden-path, 
walking arm in arm through the rain, sheltered by the same umbrella. 
The lawyer bowed as they passed the windows ; Mr. Clare walked straight 
on, deep in his own thoughts ; noticing nothing. 

After a delay which seemed interminable; after a weary scraping of wet 
feet on the hall mat; after a mysteriou muttered interchange of question 
and answer outside the door, the two cauie in—Mr. Clare leading the way. 
The old man walked straight up to the table, without any preliminary 
greeting; and looked across it at the -hree women, with a stern pity for 
them, in his rugged wrinkled face. 

“ Bad news,'* he said. “ I am an onemy to all unnecessary suspense. 
Plainness is kindness in such a case as this. I mean to be kind—and I 
tell you plainly—bad news.” 

Mr. Pendril followed him. He shook hands, in silence, with Miss Garth 
and the two sisters ; and took a seat ni ar them. Mr. Clare placed himself 
apart on a chair by tlie window. The grey rainy light fell soft and sad on 
the faces of Norah and Magdalen, who sat together opposite to him. Miss 
Garth had placed herself a little behind them, in partial shadow ; and the 
lawyer’s quiet face was seen in profile, close beside her. So the four occu¬ 
pants of the room appeared to Mr. Clare, as he sat apart in his corner; his 
long claw-like fingeis interlaced on his knee; his dark vigilant eyes fixed 
searchingly now on one face, now on another. The dripping rustle of 
the rain among the leaves, and the clear ceaseless tick of the clock on the 
mantelpiece, made the minute of silence which followed the settling of the 
persons present in their places, indescribably oppressive. It was a relief to 
every one, when Mr. Pendril spoke. 

“ Mr. Clare has told you already,” he began, “ that I am the bearer of 
bad news, I am grieved to say, Miss Garth, that your doubts, when I last 
saw you, were better founded than my hopes. What that heartless elder 
brother was in his youth, he is still in his old age. In all my unhappy 
experience of the worst side of human nature, I have never met with a 
man so utterly dead to every consideration of mercy, as Michael Yan- 
stone.” 

“ Do you mean that he takes the whole of his brother’s fortune, and 
makes no provision whatever for his brother’s children ?” asked Miss Garth. 

** He offers a sum of money for present emergencies,” replied Mr. Pen¬ 
dril, “ so meanly and disgracefully insufiBcient, that I am ashamed to men¬ 
tion it.** 

“ And nothing for the future ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 
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As tliat answer was given, the same thought passed, at the same moment, 
through Miss Garth’s mind and through Norah’s. The decision which de¬ 
prived both the sisters alike of the resources of fortune, did not end there 
for the younger of the two. Michael Vanstone’s merciless resolution had 
virtually pronounced the sentence which dismissed Frank to China, and 
which destroyed all present hope of Magdalen’s marriage. As the words 
passed the lawyer’s lips. Miss Garth and Norah looked at Magdalen 
anxiously. Her face turned a shade paler—but not a feature of it moved; 
not a word escaped her. Norah, who held her sister’s hand in her own, 
felt it tremble for a moment, and then turn cold—^and that was all. 

“ Let me mention plainly what I have done,” resumed Mr. Pendill; “ I 
am very desirous you should not think that I have left any effort untried. 
When I wrote to Michael Vanstorie, in the first instance, I did not confine 
myself to the usual formal statement. I put before him, plainly and 
earnestly, every one of the circumstances under which he has become 
possessed of his brother’s fortune. When I received the answer, referring 
me to his written instructions to his lawyer in London—and when a copy of 
those instructions was placed in my hands-—1 positively declined, on be¬ 
coming acquainted with them, to receive the writer’s decision as final. I 
induced the solicitor on the other side, to accord us a further term of delay ; 
I attempted to* see Mr. Noel Vaiistone in London for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing his intercession; and, failing in that, I myself wrote to his father for 
the second time. The answer referred me, in insolently curt terms, to the 
instructions already communicated ; declared those instructions to be final; 
and declined any further correspondence with me. There is the beginning 
and the end of the negociation. If I have overlooked any means of touch¬ 
ing this heartless man—tell me, and those means shall be tried.” 

He looked at Norah. She pressed her sister’s hand encouragingly, and 
answered for both of them. 

** I speak for my sister, as well as for myself,” she said, with her colour 
a little heightened, with her natural gentleness of manner just touched by a 
quiet, uncomplaining sadness. “ You have done all that could be done, 
Mr. Pendril. We have tried to restrain ourselves from hoping too confi¬ 
dently ; and we are deeply grateful for your kindness, at a time when 
kindness is sorely needed by both of us.” 

Magdalen’s hand returned the pressure of her sister’s—withdrew itstlf-^ 
trifled for a moment impatiently with the arrangement of her dress—then 
suddenly moved the chair closer to the table. Leaning one arm on it 
(with the hand fast clenched), she looked across at Mr. Pendril. Her face, 
always remarkable for its want of colour, was now startling to contemplate, 
in ite blank bloodless paQor. But the light in her large grey eyes was 
bright and steady as ever; and her voice, though low in tone, was clear and 
resolute in accent as she addressed the lawyer in these terms:— 
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I understood you lo say, Mr. Pendril, that my father’s brother had 
sent his written orders to Loudon, and that you had a copy. Have you 
preserved it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Have you got it about you ?” 

I have.” 

“ May I see it ?” 

Mr. Pendril hesitated, and looked ineasily from Magdalen to Miss 
Garth, and from Miss Garth back again to Magdalen. 

“ Pray oblige me by not pressing yous request,” he said. “ It is surely 
enough that you know the result of tiie instructions. Why should you 
agitate yourself to no purpose by reading them? They arc expressed so 
cruelly; they show such abominable want of feeling, that I really cannot 
prevail upon myself to let you see them 

“ I am sensible of your kindness, M r. Pendril, in wishing to spare me 
pain. But I can bear pain ; I promise t<* distress nobody. Will you excuse 
me if I repeat my request ?” 

She held out her hand—the soft, white, virgin hand that had touched 
nothing to soil it or harden it yet. 

“ Oh, Magdalen, think again !” said Norah, 

“ You distress Mr. Pendril,” added Miss Garth ; ** you distress us all” 

“ There can be no end gained,” pleaded the lawyer—“ forgive me for 
saying so—there can really be no useful end gained by my showing you the 
instructions,” 

(“ Fools I” said Mr. Clare to himself. “ Have they no eyes to see that 
she means to have her own way ?”) 

** Something tells me there is an end to be gained,” persisted Magdalen. 

“ This decision is a very serious one. It is more serious to me-” She 

looked round at Mr. Clare, who sat closely watching her, and instantly 
looked back again, with the first outvrard betrayal of emotion whicli had 
escaped her yet. “It is even more serious to me,” she resumed, “for 
private reasons—than it is to ray sister. I know nothing yet, but that our 
father’s brother has taken our fortunes from us. He must have some 
motives of his own for such conduct as that. It is not fair to him, or fair 
to us, to keep those motives concealed. He has deliberately robbed Norah, 
and robbed me; and I think we have a right, if we wish it, to know why?” 

“ I don’t vvish it,” said Norah. 

“I do,” said Magdalen ; and, once more, she held out her hand. 

At this point, Mr. Clare roused himself, and interfered for the first time. 

“You have relieved your conscience,” he said, addressing the lawyer. 
“ Give her the right she claims. It is her right—if she will have it.” 

M Pendril quietly took the written instnictions from his jxicket. “ I 
have warned you,” he said—and handed the papers across the table, without 
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another word. One of the pages of writing was folded down at the comer; 
and, at that folded page, the manuscript opened, when Magdalen first 
turned the leaves. “Is this the place which refers to my sister and my¬ 
self ?” she inquired. Mr. Pendril bowed; and Magdalen smoothed out the 
manuscript before her, on the table. 

“Will you decide, Norah?” she asked, turning to her sister. “Shall I 
read this aloud, or shall I read it to myself ?” 

“ To yourself,” said Miss Garth ; answering for Norah, who looked at her 
in mute perplexity and distress. 

“ It shall be as you wish,” said Magdalen. With that reply, she turned 
again to the manuscript, and read these lines :— 

“.You are now in possession of my wishes in relation to the 

property in money, and to the sale of the furniture, carriages, horses, and 
so forth. The last point left, on which it is necessary for me to instruct 
you, refers to the persons inhabiting the house, and to certain preposterous 
claims on their behalf, set up by a solicitor named Pendril; who has no 
doubt interested reasons of his own for making application to me. 

“ I understand that my late brother has left two illegitimate children; 
both of them young women, who are of an age to earn their own livelihood. 
Various considerations, all equally irregular, have been urged in respect to 
these persons, by the solicitor representing them. Be so good as to tell him 
that neither you nor I have anything to do with questions of mere senti¬ 
ment ; and then state plainly, for his better information, what the motives 
are which regulate my conduct, and what the provision is which 1 feel my¬ 
self justified in making for the two young women. Your instructions on 
both these points, you will find detailed in the next paragraph. 

“ I wish the pereons concerned, to know, once for all, how I regard the 
circumstances which have placed my late brother’s property at my disposal. 
Let them understand that I consider those circumstances to be a Provi¬ 
dential interposition, which has restored to me the inheritance that ought 
always to have been mine. I receive the money, not only as my right, but 
also as a proper compensation for the injustice which 1 suffered from my 
father, and a proper penalty paid by my younger brother for the vile 
intrigue by which he succeeded in disinheriting me. His conduct, when a 
young man, was uniformly discreditable in all the relations of life; and 
what it then was, it continued to be (on the showing of his own legal 
representative) after the time when 1 ceased to hold any communication 
with him. He appears to have systematically imposed a woman on Society 
fts his wife, who was not his wife ; and to have completed the outrage on 
morality by afterwards marrying her. Such conduct as this, has called 
down a Judgment on himself and his children. I will not invite«retribution 
on my own head, by assisting those children to continue the imposition 
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which their parents practised, and by helping them to take a place in the 
world to which they are not entitled. Let them, as becomes their birth, 
gain their bread in situations. If they show themselves disposed to accept 
their proper position, I will assist them to start virtuously in life, by a 
present of one hundred pounds each. This sum I authorise you to pay 
them, on their personal application, wi’ h the necessary acknowledgment of 
receipt; and on the express understanding that the transaction, so com¬ 
pleted, is to be the beginning and th< end of my connection with them. 
The arrangements under which they .[uit the house, I leave to your dis¬ 
cretion ; and I have only to add that my decision on this matter, as on all 
other matters, is positive and final.” 

Line by line—without once lookiiig up from the pages before her— 
Magdalen read those atrocious senten<'-e8 through, from beginning to end. 
The other persons assembled in the rocun, all eagerly looking at her together, 
saw the dress rising and falling faster <ind faster over her bosom—saw the 
hand in which she lightly held the manuscript at the outset, close un¬ 
consciously on the paper, and crush it, as she advanced nearer and nearer 
to the end—but detected no other (»utward signs of what was Y^assing 
within her. As soon as she had done, she silently pushed the manuscript 
away, and put her hands on a sudden over her face. When she withdrew 
them, all the four persons in the room noticed a change in her. Something 
in her expression had altered, subtly and silently ; something which made 
the familiar features suddenly look strange, even to her sister and Miss 
Garth; something, through all after years, never to he forgotten in con¬ 
nection 's\'ith that day—and never to he described. 

The first words she spoke were addressed to Mr. Pcndril. 

“May I ask one more favour,” she said, “before you enter on your 
business arrangements ?” 

Mr. Tendril replied ceremoniously by a gesture of assent. Magdalen’s 
resolution to i)ossess herself of the Instructions, did not appear to have pro¬ 
duced a favourable impression on the lawyer’s mind. 

“You mentioned what you were so kind as to do, in our interests, when 
you first wrote to Mr. Michael Vanstone,” she continued. “ You said you 
had told him all the circumstances. I want—if you will allow me—to he 
made quite sure of what he really knew about us when he sent these orders 
to his lawyer. Did he know that my father had made a will, and that he 
had left our fortunes to my sister and myself?” 

“ He did know it,” said Mr. Tendril. 

Did you tell him how it happened that we are left in this helpless 
position ?” 

“ I told him that your fkther was entirely unaware, when he married, of 
tbe'necessity for making another will.” 
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“ And that another will would have been made, after he saw Mr. Clare, 
but for the dreadful misfortune of his death ?** 

“ He knew that, also.” 

" Did he know that my father's untiring goodness and kindness to both 
of us- ” 

Her voice faltered for the first time: she sighed, and put her hand to 
her head wearily. Norah spoke entreatingly to her; Miss Garth spoke 
entreatingly to her; Mr. Clare sat silent, watching her more and more 
earnestly. She answered her sister’s remonstrance with a faint smile. “ I 
will keep my promise” she said; “ I will distress nobody.” With that 
reply, she turned again to Mr. Pendril; and steadily reiterated the question 
—but in another form of words. 

** Did Mr. Michael Vanstone knew that my father’s great anxiety was to 
make sure of providing for my sister and myself?” 

“ He knew it in your father’s own words. I sent him an extmet from 
your father’s last letter to me.” 

** The letter which asked you to come for God’s sake, and relieve him 
from the dreadful thought that his daughters were unprovided for ? The 
letter which said he should not rest in his grave if he left us disinherited ?” 

“ That letter and those words.” 

She paused, still keeping her eyes steadily fixed on the lawyer’s face. 

“ I want to fasten it all in my mind,” sue said, “ before I go on. Mr, 
Michael Vanstone knew of the first will; he knew what prevented the 
making of the second will; he knew^of the letter, and he read the words. 
What did he know of besides ? End you tell him of my mother’s last 
illness ? Did you say that her share in the money would have been left to 
us, if she could have lifted her dying hand in your presence ? Did you try 
to make him ashamed of the cruel law which calls girls in our situation 
Nobody’s Children, and which allows him to use us as he is using us now ?” 

“ I put all those considerations to him. I left none of them doubtful; 
I left none of them out.” 

She slowly reached her hand to the copy of the Instnictions; and 
slowly folded it up again, in the shape in which it had been presented to 
her. “ I am much obliged to you, Mr. Pendril” With those words, she 
bowed, and gently pushed the manuscript back across the table; then 
turned to her sister. 

“ Norah,” she said, “ if we both of us live to grow old, and if you ever 
forget all that we owe to Michael Vanstone—come to me, and 1 will re¬ 
mind you.” 

She rose and walked across the room by herself to the window. As she 
passed Mr. Clare, the old man stretched out his claw-like fingers, and caught 
her fast by the aim before she was aware of him. 

“What is this mask of yours hiding?” he asked, forcing her to bend to 
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him, and looking close into her face. Which of the extremes of human 
temperature does your courage start from—the dead cold or the white hot T 

She shrank back from him ; and turned away her head in silence. She 
would have resented that unscrupulous intrusion on her own thoughts from 
any man alive but Frank’s father. He dropped her arm as suddenly as he 
had taken it, and let her go on to the window. **No,” he said to himself, 
not the cold extreme, whatever else it may be. So much the worse lor 
her, and for all belonging to her.” 

There was a momentary pause, ('nee more the dripping rustle of the 
rain, and the steady ticking of the clor,k filled up the gap of silence. Mr. 
Pendril put the Instructions back in his pocket, considered a little; and, 
turning towards Norah and Miss Garth, recalled their attention to the 
present and pressing necessities of tht time. 

“Our consultation has been needlessly prolonged,” he said, by painful 
references to the past. We shall be b< tter employed in settling our arrange¬ 
ments for the future. I am obliged t ► return to town this evening. Pray 
let me hear how I can best assist \ on; pray tell me what trouble and 
what responsibility I can take off you- hands.” 

For the moment, neither Norah no- Miss Garth seemed to be capable of 
answering him. Magdalen’s reception of the news which annihilated the 
marriage prospect that her father’s own hps had placed before her not a 
month since, had bewildered and dismayed them alike. They had sum¬ 
moned their courage to meet the shock of her passionate grief, or to face 
the harder trial of witnessing her speechless despair. But they were not 
prepared for her invincible resoluti^ to read the Instnictions; for the 
terrible questions W’bich she had put to the lawyer; for her immovable 
determination to fix all the circumstances in her mind, under which 
Michael Vanstone’s decision had been pronounced. There she stood at the 
window, an unfathomable mystery to the sister who had never been parted 
from her, to the governess who had trained her from a child. Miss Garth 
remembered the dark doubts which had crossed her mind, on the day when 
she and Magdalen had met in the garden. Norah looked forward to the 
coming time, with the first serious dread of it on her sister’s account, which 
she had felt yet. Both had hitherto remained passive, in despair of 
knowing what to do. Both were now silent, in despair of knowing what 
to say. 

Mr. Pendril patiently and kindly helped them, by returning to the 
subject of their future plans for the second time. 

“ I am sorry to press any business matters on your attention,” he said, 
“ when you are necessarily unfitted to deal with them. But I must take 
my instructions back to London with me to-night. With reference, in the 
first place, to the disgraceful pecuniary offer, to which I have already 
alluded. The younger Miss Vanstone having read the Instructions, needs 

1 
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no further information from my lips. The elder will, I hope, excuse me if 
I tell her (what I should he ashamed to tell her, but that it is a matter of 
necessity), that Mr. Michael Vanstone’s provision for his broth «ir*^ children, 
begins and ends with an offer to each of them of one hundred pounds.” 

Norah’s face crimsoned with indignation. She started to her feet, as if 
Michael Vans tone had been present in the room, and had personally insulted 
her. 

“ I see,” said the lawyer, wishing to spare her; “ I may tell Mr. 
Michael Vanstone you refuse the money.” 

“ Tell him,” she broke out passionately, “ if I was starving by the road¬ 
side, I wouldn’t touch a farthing of it!” 

Shall I notify your refusal also ?” asked Mr, Pendril, siieaking to Mag¬ 
dalen next 

She turned round from the window—but kept her face in shadow, by 
standing close against it with her back to the light. 

“ Tell him, on my part,” she said, *Ho think again, before he starts me in 
life with a hundred pounds. I will give him time to think.” She spoke 
those strange words, with a marked emphasis; and turning hack quickly 
to the window, hid her face f rom the observation of every one in the room, 

“ You both refuse the offer,” said Mr. Pendril, taking out his pencil, and 
making his professional note of the decision. As he shut up his pocket- 
book, he glanced towards Magdalen doubtfully. She had roused in him the 
latent distrust which is a lawyer’s second nature : he had liis suspicions of 
her looks; he had his suspicions of her language. Her sister seemed to 
have more influence over her than Miss Glarth. He resolved to speak pri¬ 
vately to her sister before he went away. 

While the idea was passing through his mind, his attention was claimed 
by another question from Magdalen. 

“ Is he an old man ?” she asked, suddenly, without turning round from 
the window. 

‘‘If you mean Mr. Michael Vanstone, he is seventy-five, or seventy-six 
years of age.” 

“ You spoke of his son, a little while since. Has he any other sons—or 
daughters 

“ None.” 

“ Do you know anything of his wife ?” 

“ She has been dead for many years.” 

There was a pause. “ Why do you ask these questions ?” said Norah. 

“ I beg your pardon,” replied Magdalen, quietly; “ I won’t ask any 
more.” 

For the third time, Mr. Pendril returned to the business of the inter* 
view. 

** The servants must not be forgotten,” he said. “ They must he settled 
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with and discharged : I will give them the necessary explanation before I 
leave. As for the house, no questions connected with it need trouble you. 
The carriffges and horses, the furniture and plate, and so on, must simply 
be left on the premises to await Mr. Michael Vanstone’s further orders. 
But any possessions. Miss Vanstone, )»ersonally belonging to you or to your 
sister—your jewelrj* and dresses, and any little presents which may have 
been made to you—are entirely at your disposal. With regard to the time 
of your departure, I understand that a month, or more, will elapse before 
Mr. Michael Vanstone can leave Zurich; and I am sure I only do his 
solicitor justice in saying-” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Pendnl,” interjiosed Norah; “ I think I understand, 
from what you have just said, that our house and everything in it belongs 

to-?” She stopped, as if the more utterance of the man’s name was 

abhorrent to her. 

“ To Michael Vanstone,” said Mr. I endril. “ The house goes to him with 
the rest of the property.” 

“ Then I, for one, am ready to leavo it to-morrow !” 

Magdalen started at the window, as her sister spoke, and looked at Mr. 
Clare, with the first open signs of anxiety and alarm which she had shown 
yet. 

“ Don’t be angry with me,” she whispered, stooping over the old man 
with a sudden humility of look, and a sudden nervousness of manner. “I 
can’t go, without seeing Frank first!” 

“You shall see him,” replied Mr. Clare. “I am here to speak to you 
about it, when the business is done.” 

“ It 18 quite unnecessary to hurry your departure, as you propose,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Pendnl, addressing Norah. “1 can safely assure you that a 
week hence will be time enough.” 

“ If this is Mr. Michael Vanstone’s house,” repeated Norah, “ I am ready 
to leave it to-morrow.” 

She impatiently quitted her chair; and seated herself farther away on 
the sofa. As she laid her hand on the back of it, her face changed. There, 
at the head of the sofa, were the cushions which had supported her mother, 
when she lay down for the last time to repose. There, at the foot of the 
sola, was the clumsy, old-fashioned arm-chair, which had been her father’s 
favourite seat on rainy days, when she and her sister used to amuse him at 
the piano opposite, by playing his favourite tunes. A heavy sigh, which 
she tried vainly to repress, burst from her lips. “ Oh,” she thought, “ 1 had 
forgotten these old Inenis! How shall we part from them when the time 
comes 1” 

“May I inquire, Miss Vanstone, whether you and your sister have 
formed any definite plans for the future ?” asked Mr. PendriL “ Have you 
thought of any place of residence ?” 

1 2 
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may take it on myself, sir,” said Miss Garth, **to answer your 
question for them. When they leave this house they leave it with me. 
My home is their home; and my bread is their bread. Their parents 
honoured me, trusted me, and loved me. For twelve happy years they 
never let me remember that I was their governess, they only let me know 
myself as their companion and their friend. My memory of them is the 
memory of unvarying gentleness and generosity ; and my life shall pay the 
debt of my gratitude to their orphan children.” 

Norah rose hastily from the sofa; Magdalen impetuously left the window. 
For once, there was no contrast in the conduct of the sisters. For once, the 
same impulse moved their hearts, the same earnest feeling inspired their 
words. Miss Garth waited until the first outburst of emotion had passed 
away; then rose; and taking Norah and Magdalen each by the hand, 
addressed herself to Mr. Pendril and Mr. Clare. She spoke with perfect 
self-possession; strong in her artless unconsciousness of her own good 
action. 

“ Even such a trifle as my own story,” she said, is of some importance 
at such a moment as this. I wish you both, gentlemen, to understand that 
I am not promising more lo the daughters of your old friend than I can 
perform. When I first came to this house, I entered it under such inde¬ 
pendent circumstances as are not common in the lives of governesses. In 
my younger days, I was associated in teaching with my elder sister: we 
established a school in London, which grew to be a large and jn'osperoug 
one. I only left it and became a private governess, because the heavy 
responsibility of the school was more than my strength could hear. I left 
my share in the profits untouched, and I possess a pecuniary interest in 
our establishment to this day. That is my story, in few words. When 
we leave this house, I propose that we shall go back to the school in 
London, which is still prosperously directed by my elder sister. We can 
live there as quietly as we please, until time has helped us to bear our afflic¬ 
tion better than we can bear it now. If Norah’s and Magdalen’s altered 
pix)spects oblige them to earn their own independence, I can help them to 
earn it, as a gentleman’s daughters should. The best families in this land 
are glad to ask my sister’s advice where the interests of their children’s 
home-training are concerned; and I answer, beforehand, for her hearty 
desire to serve Mr. Vanstone’s daughters, as I answer for my own. That 
is the future which my gratitude to their father and mother, and my love 
for themselves, now offers to them. If you think my proposal, gentlemen, 
a fit and fair proposal—and I see in your faces that you do—let us not 
make the hard necessities of our position harder still, by any useless delay 
lu meeting them at once. Let us do what we must do; let us act on 
Norah’s decision, and leave this house to-morrow. You mentioned the 
servants, just now, Mr. Pendril: I am ready to call them together in the 
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next room, and to assist you in the settlement of their claims, whenever you 
please.” 

Without waiting for the lawyer’s answer, without leaving the sisters 
time to realize their own terrible situation, she moved at once towards the 
door. It was her wise resolution to meet the coming trial by doing much, 
and saying little. Before she could leave the room, Mr. Clare followed, and 
stopped her on the threshold. 

“ I never envied a woman’s feelings before,” said the old man. “ It may 
surprise you to hear it; but I envy '^ours. Wait I I have something more 
to say. There is an obstacle still le't—the everlasting obstacle of Frank. 
Uelp me to sweep him off. Take tin elder sister along with you and the 
lawyer ; and leave me here to have i- out with the younger. I want to see 
what metal she’s really made of.” 

While Mr. Clare was addressing these words to Miss Garth, Mr. Pendril 
had taken the opportunity of speaki ig to Norah. ** Before I go back to 
town,” he said, “ I should like to have a word with you in private. From 
what has passed to-day, Miss Vansto.ie, I have formed a very high opinion 
of your discretion; and, as an old fi lend of your father’s, 1 want to take 
the freedom of speaking to you about your sister.” 

Before Norah could answer, she was summoned, in com])liance with Mr. 
Clare’s request, to the conference witli the servants. Mr. Pendril followed 
Miss Garth, as a matter of course. When the three were out in the hall, 
Ml. Clare re-entered the room, closed the door, and signed peremptorily to 
Magdalen to take a chair. 

She obeyed him in silence. He took a turn up and down the room, with 
his hands in the side pockets of the long, loose, shapeless coat which he 
habitually wore. 

“ How old are you ?” he said, stopping suddenly, and speaking to her 
with the whole breadth of the room between them. 

“ I was eighteen last birthday,” she answered humbly, without looking 
up at him. 

“You have shown extraordinary courage for a girl of eighteen. Have 
you got any of that courage left ?” 

She clasped her hands together, and wrung them hard. A few tears 
gathered in her eyes, and rolled slowly over her cheeks. 

“ I can’t give Frank up,” she said faintly. “You don’t care for me, I 
know; but you used to care for my father. Will you try to be kind to me 
for my father’s sake ?” 

The last words died away in a whisper; she could say no more. Never 
had she felt the illimitable power which a woman’s love possesses of absorbing 
into itself every other event, every other joy or sorrow of her life, as she 
felt it then. Never had she so tenderly associated Frank with the memory 
of her lost parents, as at that moment. Never had the impenetrable atino- 
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sphere of illusion through which women behold the man of their choice— 
the atmosphere which had blinded her to all that was weak, selfish, and 
mean in Frank’s nature—surrounded him with a brighter halo than now, 
when she was pleading with the father for the possession of the son. ** Oh, 
don’t ask me to give him up P she said, trying to take courage, and 
shuddering from head to foot. In the next instant, she flew to the op¬ 
posite extreme, with the suddenness of a flash of lightning. “ I won’t 
gtve him up!” she burst out violently. “ No! not if a thousand fathers 
ask me I” 

“ I am one father,” said Mr. Clare. “ And I don’t ask you.” 

In the first astonishment and delight of hearing those unexpected words, 
she started to her feet, crossed the room, and tried to throw her arms 
round his neck. She might as well have attempted to move the house 
from its foundations. Ho took her by the shoulders and put her back in 
her chair. His inexorable eyes looked her into submission ; and his lean 
forefinger shook at her wamingly, as if he was quieting a fiactious child. 

“ Hug Frank,” he said; “ don’t hug me. I haven’t done with you yet: 
when I have, you may shake hands with me, if you like. Wait, and com¬ 
pose yourself.” 

He left her. His hands went back into his pockets, and his monotonous 
march up and down the room began again. 

Ready ?” he asked, stopping short after a while. She tried to answer. 
‘‘ Take two minutes more,” he said, and resumed his walk with the regu¬ 
larity of clockwork. “ These are the creatures,” he thought to himself, 
** into whoso keeping men otherwise sensible, give the happiness of their 
lives. Is there any other object in creation, 1 wonder, which answers its 
end as badly as a woman does ?” 

He stopped before her once more. Her breathing was easier; the dark 
flush on her face was dying out again. 

** Ready ?” he repeated. “ Yes ; ready at last. Listen to me; and let’s 
get it over. I don’t ask you to give Frank up. I ask you to wait.” 

“ I will wait,” she said. “ Patiently, willingly,” 

“ Will you make Frank wait ?” 

«yes.” 

“ Will you send him to China ?” 

Her head drooped upon her bosom, and she clasped her hands again, in 
silence. Mr. Clare saw where the difficulty lay, and marched straight up 
to it on the spot. 

I don’t pretend to enter into your feelings for Frank, or Frank’s for 
you,” he said. ** The subject doesn’t interest me. But I do pretend to 
state two plain truths. It is one plain truth that you can’t be married till 
you have money enough to pay for the roof that shelters you, the clothes 
.that cover you, and the victuals you eat. It is another plain truth that 
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you can’t find the money; that I can’t find the money ; and that Frank’s 
only chance of finding it, is going to China. If I tell him to go, he’ll sit in 
a corner and cry. If I insist, he’ll say Yes, and ‘ deceive me. If 1 go a 
step further, and see him on board ship with my own eyes—he’ll slip off 
in the pilot’s boat, and sneak back secretly to you. That’s his dis¬ 
position.” 

“ No I” said Magdalen. “ It’s nol his disposition; it’s his love for Me.” 

“ Call it what you like,” retorted M^r. Clare. “ Sneak or Sweetheart— 
he’s too slippery, in either capacity, >or my fingers to hold him. My shut¬ 
ting the door won’t keep him from coming back. Your shutting the door 
will. Have you the courage to shut it ? Are you fond enough of him not 
to stand in his light ?” 

“ Fond ! I would die for him !” 

“Will you send him to China?” 

She sighed bitterly. 

“ Have a little pity for me,” she said. “ I have lost my father; I have 
lost my mother; I have lost my fortune—and now I am to lose Frank. 
You don’t like women, I know; bu» try to help me with a little pity. I 
don’t say it’s not for his own interests to send him to China; I only say it’s 
hard—very, very hard on me.” 

Mr. Clare had been deaf to her violence, insensible to her caresses, blind 
to her tears; but under the tough integument of his iihilosophy, he had 
a heart—and it answered that hopeless appeal; it felt those touching 
words. 

“ I don’t deny that your case is a hard one,” he said. “ I don’t want to 
make it harder: I only ask you to do in Frank’s interests, what Frank is 
too weak to do for himself. It’s no fault of yours ; it’s no fault of mine— 
but it’s not the less true, that the fortune you were to have brought him, 
has changed owners.” 

She suddenly looked up, with a furtive light in her eyes, with a threaten¬ 
ing smile on her lips. 

“ It may change owners again,” she said. 

Mr. Clare saw the alteration m her expression, and heard the tones of 
her voice. But the words were spoken low ; spoken as if to herself—they 
failed to reach him across the breadth of the room. He stopped instantly 
in his walk, and asked what she had said. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, turning her head away towards the window, 
and looking out mechanically at the falling rain. “ Only my own thoughts.” 

Mr. Clare resumed his walk, and returned to his subject. 

“It’s your interest,” he went on, “as well as Frank’s interest, that he 
should go. He may make money enough to marry you in China; lie 
can't make it here. If he stops at home, he’ll be the ruin of both of you. 
He’il shut his eyes to every consideration of prudence, and pester you tc 
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marry him; and when he has carried his point, he will l)e the first to tnm 
round afterwards, and complain that you’re a burden on him. Hear me 
out 1 You’re in love with Frank—I’m not, and 1 know him. Put you two 
together often enough; give him time enough to hug, cry, pester, and 
plead; and I’ll tell you what the end will be—you’ll marry him.” 

He had touched the right string at last. It rung back in answer, 
before he could add another word. 

“ You don’t know me,” she said firmly. “ You don’t know what I can 
suffer for Frank’s sake. He shall never many me, till I can be what my 
father said I should be—the making of his fortune. He shall take no 
burden, when he takes me ; I promise you that! I’ll be the good angel 
of Frank’s life ; I’ll not go a penniless girl to him, and drag him down.” 
She abruptly left her seat, advanced a few steps towards Mr. Clare, and 
stopped in the middle of the room. Her arms fell helpless on either side 
of her; and she burst into tears. ** He shall go,” she said.— “ If my heart 
breaks in doing it, I’ll tell him to-morrow that we must say Good-bye 1” 

Mr. Clare at once advanced to meet her, and held out his hand. 

** I’ll help you,” he said. Frank shall hear every word that has passed 
between us. When he comes to-morrow, he shall know, beforehand, that 
he comes to say God-bye.” 

She took his hand in both her own—hesitated—looked at him—and 
pressed it to her bosom. “May I ask a favour of you, before you go?” 
she said, timidly. He tried to take his hand from her; but she knew her 
advantage, and held it fast. “ Suppose there should be some change for 
the better?” she went on. “Suppose I could come to Frank, as my 
father said I should come to him-?” 

Before she could complete the question, Mr. Clare made a second effort, 
and withdrew his hand. “ As your father said you should come to him ?” 
he repeated, looking at her attentively. 

“ Yes,” she replied. “ Strange things happen sometimes. If strange 
things happen to me, will you let Frank come back before the five years 
are out?” 

What did she mean? Was she clinging desperately to the hope of 
molting Michael Vanstone’s heart? Mr. Clare could draw no other con¬ 
clusion from what she had just said to him. At the beginning of the 
interview, ho would have roughly dispelled her delusion. At the end of 
the interview, he left her compassionately in possession of it. 

“You are hoping against all hope,” he said; “hut if it gives you 
courage, hope on. If this impossible good fortune of yours ever happens, 
tell me; and Frank shall come hack. In the mean time-” 

“ In the mean time,” she interposed sadly, “ you have my promise.” 

Once more, Mr. Clare’s sharp eyes searched her face attentively. 

“ I will trust your promise,” he said. “ You shall see Frank to-morrow.” 
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She went back thoughtfully to her chair, and sat down again in silence, 
Mr. Clare made for the door, before any formal leave-taking could pass 
between them. “ Deep 1” he thought to hi.nself, as he looked back at her 
before he went out; “ only eighteen; and too deep for my sounding !” 

In the hall, he found Norah, waiting anxiously to hear what had hap¬ 
pened. 

Is it all over ?” she asked. “ Does Frank go to China ?” 

Be careful how you manage that sister of yours,” said Mr. Clare, 
without noticing the question. “ She has one great misfortune to contend 
with : she’s not made for the ordinal / jog-tiot of a woman’s life. I don’t 
say I can see straight to the end of the good or the evil in her—I only 
warn you, her future will be no common one.” 

An hour later, Mr. Pendril left t-ie house; and, by that night’s post, 
Miss Garth despatched a letter to hei sister in London. 


THE END OF Tl-E FIRST SCENE. 


BETWEEN THE SCENES. 

PROGRESS OF THE STORY THROUGH THE POST. 


I. 

From Norah Vanstone to Mr. Pendril. 

*• Westmoreland House, Kensington, 
“August 14th, 1846. 

“ Dear Mr. Pendril,— 

“ The date of this letter will show you that the last of many hard 
partings is over. We have left Combe-Raven; we have said farewell to 
home. 

“ I have been thinking seriously of what you said to me, on Wednesday, 
before you went back to town. I entirely agree with you, that Miss Garth 
is more shaken by all she has gone through for our sakes, than she is her¬ 
self willing to admit; and that it is ray duty, for the future, to spare her 
all the anxiety that I can, on the subject of my sister and myself. This is 
very little to do for our dearest friend, for our second mother. Such as it 
is, I will do it with all my heart 
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“ But, forgive me tor saying that I am as far as ever from agreeing with 
you about Magdalen. I am so sensible, in our helpless position, of the 
importance of your assistance ; so anxious to be worthy of the interest of 
my father’s trusted adviser and oldest friend, that I feel really and truly 
disappointed with myself for differing with you—and yet I do differ. 
Magdalen is very strange, very unaccountable, to those who don’t know 
her intimately. I can understand that she has innocently misled you; 
and that she has presented herself, perhaps, under her least favourable 
aspect. But, that the clue to her language and her conduct on Wednesday 
last, is to be found in such a feeling towards the man who has ruined us, 
as the feeling at which you hinted, is what I cannot and will not believe 
of my sister. If you knew, as I do, what a noble nature she has, you 
would not be surprised at this obstinate resistance of mine to your opinion. 
Will you try to alter it? I don’t mind what Mr. Clare says : he believes 
in nothing. But I attach a very serious importance to what you say; and, 
kind as I know your motives to be, it distresses me to think you are doing 
Magdalen an injustice. 

“ Having relieved my mind of this confession, I may now come to the 
proper objfect of my letter. I promised, if you could not find leisure time 
to visit us to-day, to write and tell you all that happened after you left us. 
The day has passed, without our seeing you. So I open my writing-case, 
and perform my promise. 

“ 1 am sorry to say that three of the women-servants—the housemaid, 
the kitchenmaid, and even our own maid (to whom I am sure we have 
always been kind)—took advantage of your having paid them their wages 
to pack up and go, as soon as your back was turned. They came to say 
good-bye with as much ceremony, and as little feeling, as if they were 
leaving the house under ordinary circumstances. The cook, for all her 
violent temper, behaved very differently: she sent up a message to say 
that she would stop and help us to the last. And Thomas (who has 
never yet been in any other place than ours) spoke so gratefully of my 
dear father’s unvarying kindness to him; and asked so anxiously to be 
allowed to go on serving us, while his little savings lasted, that Magdalen 
and I forgot all formal considerations, and both shook hands with him. 
The poor lad went out of the room crying, I wish him well; I hope he 
will find a kind master and a good place. 

“ The long, quiet, rainy evening out of doors—our l^t evening at 
Combe-Raven—was a sad trial to us. I think winter-time would have 
weighed less on our spirits: the drawn curtains, and the bright lamps, and 
the companionable fires would have helped us. We were only five in the 
house altogether—after having once been so many! I can’t tell you how 
dreary the grey daylight looked, towards seven o’clock, in the lonely rooms, 
and on the nolsel^ staircase. Surely, the prejudice in favour of long 
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summer evenings, is the prejudice of happy people? We did our best. 
We kept ourselves employed, and Miss Garth helped us. The prospect of 
preparing for our departure, which had seemed so dreadful earlier in the 
day, altered into the prospect of a refuge from ourselves, as the evening 
came on. We each tried at first to pack up in our own rooms—^but the 
loneliness was more than we could bear. We carried all our possessions 
down stairs, and heaped them on the large dining-table, and so made our 
preparations together, in the same room. I am sure we have taken nothing 
away which does not properly belong lo us. 

“ Having already mentioned to yoi* my own conviction that Magdalen 
was not herself when you saw her or Wednesday, I feel tempted to stop 
here, and give you an instance in pro^'f of what I say. The little circum¬ 
stance happened on Wednesday nigut, just before we went up to our 
rooms. 

“ After we had packed our dresses and our birthday presents, our books 
and our music, we began to sort our -etters, which had got confused from 
being all placed on the table togcth» r. Some of my letters were mixed 
with Magdalen’s, and some of hers wii h mine. Among these last, I found 
a card, which had been given to my sister early in the year, by an actor 
who managed an amateur theatrical performance in which she took a part. 
The man had given her the card, containing his name and address, in the 
belief that she would be invited to many more amusements of the same 
kind, and in the hope that she would recommend him as a superintendent 
on future occasions. I only relate these trifling particulars to show you 
how little worth keeping such a card could be, in such circumstances as 
ours. Naturally enough, I threw it away from me across the table, mean¬ 
ing to throw it on the floor. It fell short, close to the place in which 
Magdalen was sitting. She took it up, looked at it, and immediately de¬ 
clared that she would not have had this perfectly worthless thing destroyed 
for the world. She was almost angry with me, for having thrown it 
away ; almost angry with Miss Garth for asking what she could possibly 
want with it I Could there be any plainer proof than this, that our mis¬ 
fortunes—falling so much more heavily on her than on me—have quite 
unhinged her, and worn her out? Surely her words and looks are not to 
be interpreted against her, when she is not sufficiently mistress of herself 
to exert her natural judgment—when she shows the unreasonable pe¬ 
tulance of a child on a question which is not of the slightest importance. 

“ A little after eleven we went upstairs to try if we could get some 
rest. 

“ I drew aside the curtain of my window, and looked out. Oh, what a 
cruel last night it was; no moon, no stars; such deep darkness, that not 
one of the dear familiar objects in the garden was visible when I looked for 
them; such deep stillness, that even my own movements about the room 
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almost frightened me 1 1 tried to lie down and sleep, but the sense of 
loneliness came again, and quite overpowered me. You will say I am old 
enough, at six-and-twenty, to liave exerted more control over myself. I 
hardly know how it happened, but I stole into Magdalen’s room, just as I 
used to steal into it, years and years ago, when we were children. She 
was not in bed; she was sitting with her writing materials before her, 
thinking. I said 1 wanted to be with her the last night; and she kissed 
me, and told me to lie down, and promised soon to follow me. My mind 
was a little quieted, and I fell asleep. It was daylight when I woke—and 
the first sight I saw was Magdalen, still sitting in the chair, and still 
thinking. She had never been to bed; she had not slept all through the 
night. 

“ ‘ I shall sleep when we have left Combe-Raven,* she said. ‘ I shall be 
better when it is all over, and I have bid Frank good-bye.* She had in 
her hand our father’s will, and the letter he wrote to you ; and when she 
had done speaking, she gave them into my possession. I was the eldest 
(she said), and those last precious relics ought to be in my keeping. I 
tried to propose to her that we should divide them; but she shook her 
head. ‘ I have copied for myself,’ was her answer, * all that he says of us 
in the will, and all that he says in the letter.’ She told me this, and took 
from her bosom a tiny white silk bag, which she had made in the night, 
and in which she had put the extracts, so as to keep them always about 
her. * This tells me in his own words what his last wishes were for both 
of us,* she said ; ‘ and this is all I want for the future.* 

“ These are trifles to dwell on ; and I am almost surprised at myself for 
not feeling ashamed to trouble you with them. But, since I have known 
what your early connection was with my father and mother, I have leamt 
to think of you (and, I suppose, to write to you) as an old friend. And, 
besides, I have it so much at heart to change your qpiniou of Magdalen, 
that I can’t help telling you the smallest things about her which may, in 
my judgment, end in making you think of her as I do. 

** When breakfast-time came (on Thursday morning) we were surprised 
to find a strange letter on the table. Perhaps, I ought to mention it to 
you, in case of any future necessity for your interference. It was addressed 
to Miss Garth, on paper with the deepest mourning border round it; and 
the writer was the same man who followed us on our way home from a 
walk, one day last spring—Captain Wragge. His object appears to be, to 
assert once more his audacious claim to a family connection with my poor 
mother, under cover of a letter of condolence, which it is an insolence in 
such a person to have written at all. He expresses as much sympathy— 
on his discovery of our affliction in the newspaper—as if he had been really 
intimate with us; and he begs to know, in a postscript (being evidently in 
total ignorance of all that has really happened), whether it is thought 
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deeirable that he ghould be present, among the other relatives, at the 
reading of the will 1 The address he gives, at which letters will reach him 
for the next fortnight, is, ‘ Post-office, Birmingham.’ This is all I have to 
tell yon on the subject. Both the letter and the writer seem to me to be 
equally unworthy of the slightest notic e, on our part or on yours. 

“ After breakfast, Magdalen left us, and went by herself into the 
moming-room. The weather being >still sliowery, we had arranged that 
Francis Clare should see her in that room, when he presented himself to 
take his leave. I was upstairs when ho came; and I remained upstairs for 
more than half an hour afterwards, sad y anxious, as you may well believe, 
on Magdalen’s account. 

“ At the end of the half-hour, or m<tre, I came downstairs. As I reached 
the landing, I suddenly heard her voic *, raised entreatingly, and calling on 
him by his name—then loud sobs—tbon a frightful laughing and scream¬ 
ing, both together, that rang through he house. I instantly ran into the 
room ; and found Magdalen on the s* »fa in violent hysterica, and Frank 
standing staring at her, with a lowering angry face, biting his nails. 

** I felt so indignant—without knov mg plainly why, for I was ignorant 
of course of what had passed at the interview—that I took Mr. Francis 
Clare by the shoulders, and pushed him out of the room. I am careful to 
tell you how I acted towards him, an<l what led to it; because I under¬ 
stand that ho is excessively offended with me, and that he is likely to 
mention elsewhere, v/hat he calls, my unladylike violence towards him. 
If he should mention it to you, I am anxious to acknowledge, of my own 
accord, that I forgot myself—not, I hope you will think, without some 
provocation. 

“ I pushed him into the hall, leaving Magdalen, for the moment, to Miss 
Garth’s care. Instead of going away, he sat down sulkily on one of the 
hall chairs. * May I ask the reason of this extraordinary violence ?’ he in¬ 
quired, with an injured look. ‘ No,’ I said. ‘You will be good enough to 
imagine the reason for yourself, and to leave us immediately, if you please.’ 
He sat doggedly in the chair, biting his nails, and considering. ‘ What 
have I done to be treated in this unfeeling manner?’ he asked, after a 
while. ‘ I can enter into no discussion with you,’ I answered ; ‘ I can only 
request you to leave us. If you persist in waiting to see my sister again, 
I will go to the cottage myself, and ap|ieal to your father.’ He got up in 
a great hurry at those words. ‘ I have been infamously used in this busi¬ 
ness,’ he said. ‘ All the hardships and the sacrifices have fallen to my 
share. I’m the only one among you who has any heart: all the rest are 
as hard as stones—^Magdalen included. In one breath she says she loves 
me, and in another, she tells me to go to China. What have I done to be 
treated with this heartless inconsistency ? I’m consistent myself—I only 
want to stop at home—and (what’s the consequence ?) you’re all against 
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me r In that maimer, he grumbled his way down the steps, and so I* saw 
the last of him. This was all that passed between us. If he gives you any 
other account of it, what he says will be false. He made no attempt to 
return. An hour afterwards, his father came alone to say good-bye. He 
saw Miss Garth and me, but not Magdalen ; and he told us he would take 
the necessary measures, with your assistance, for having his son properly 
looked after in London, and seen safely on board the vessel when the time 
came. It was a short visit, and a sad leave-taking. Even Mr. Clare was 
sorry, though he tried hard to hide it. 

“ We had barely two hours, after Mr. Clare had left us, before it would 
be time to go. I went back to Magdalen, and found her quieter and 
better; though terribly pale and exhausted, and oppressed, as I fancied, by 
thoughts which she could not prevail on herself to communicate. She 
would tell me nothing then—^she has told me nothing since—of what 
passed between herself and Francis Clare. When I spoke of him angrily 
(feeling as I did that he had distressed and tortured her, when she ought 
to have had all the encouragement and comfort from him that man could 
give), she refused to hear me ; she made the kindest allowances, and the 
sweetest excuses for him; and laid all the blame of the dreadful state in 
which I had found her, entirely on herself. Was I wrong in telling you 
that she had a noble nature ? And won’t you alter your opinion when you 
read these lines ? 

** We had no friends to come and bid us good-bye; and our few acquaint¬ 
ances were too far from us—perhaps too indifferent about us—to call. We 
employed the little leisure left, in going over the house together for the last 
time. We took leave of our old schoolroom, our bedrooms, the room where 
our mother died, the little study where our father used to settle his accounts 
and write his letters—feeling towards them, in our forlorn situation, as 
other girls might have felt at parting \ ith old friends. From the house, 
in a gleam of fine weather, we went into the garden, and gathered our last 
nosegay; with the purpose of drving the flowers when they begin to 
wither, and keeping them in remembrance of the happy days that are gone. 
When we had said good-bye to the garden, there was only half an hour 
left. We went together to the grave; we knelt down, side by side, in 
silence, and kissed the sacred ground. I thought my heart would have 
broken. August was the month of my mother’s birthday ; and, this time 
last year, my father and Magdalen and I were all consulting in secret what 
present we could make to surprise her with on the birthday morning. 

“ If you had seen how Magdalen suffered, you would never doubt her 
again. I had to take her from the last resting-place of our father and 
mother, almost by force. Before we were out of the churchyard, she broke 
from me, and ran back. She dropped on her knees at the grave; tore up 
irom it passionately a handful of grass; and said something to herself, at 
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tne same moment, which, though I followed her instantly, T did not get 
near enough to hear. She turned on me in such a frenzied manner, when 
I tried to raise her from the ground—she looked at me with such a fearful 
wildness in her eyes—that I felt absolutely terrified at the sight of her. 
To my relief, the paroxysm left her as suddenly as it had come. She 
thrust away the tuft of grass into the 'X)som of her dress, and took my arm 
and hurried with me out of the churchyard. 1 asked her why she had 
gone^ back—1 asked what those words were, which she had spoken at the 
grave. ‘ A promise to our dead fatht r,* she answered, with a momentary 
return of the wild look and the fren/ied manner which had startled me 
already. I was afraid to agitate he- by saying more; I left all other 
questions to he asked at a fitter and a quieter time. You will understand 
from this, how terribly she suffers, hov wildly and strangely she acts under 
violent agitation; and you will" not interpret against her what she said or 
did, when you saw her on Wednesday ast. 

“ We only returned to the house, in time to hasten away from it to the 
train. Perhaps, it was better for us so —better that we had only a moment 
left to look back, before the turn in the road hid the last of Combe-Kaven 
from our view. There was not a soul we knew at the station; nobody to 
stare at us, nobody to wish us good-bye. The rain came on again, as we 
took our seats in the train. What we felt at the sight of the railway; 
what horrible remembrances it forced on our minds of the calamity which 
has made us fatherless—1 cannot, and dare not, tell you. I have tried 
anxiously not to write this letter in a gloomy tone ; not to return all your 
kindness to us by distressing you with our grief. Perhaps I have dwelt too 
long already on the little story of our parting from home ? I can only say 
in excuse, that my heart is full of it; and what is not in my heait my iien 
won’t write. 

We have been so short a time in our new abode, that I have nothing 
more to tell you—except that Miss Garth’s sister has received us with the 
heartiest kindness. She considerately leaves us to ourselves, until we are 
fitter than we are now to think of our future plans, and to arrange as we 
best can for earning our own living. The house is so large, and the 
position of our rooms has been so thoughtfully chosen, that I should hardly 
know—except when I hear the laughing of the younger girls in the garden 
—that we were living in a school. 

“ With kindest and best wishes from Miss Garth and my sister, believe 
me, dear Mr. Pendril, gratefully yours, 


“Norah Vanstonb.’ 
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Fbom Miss Gauth to Mr. Pendbil. 

“ Westmoreland House, Kensington, 
“ September 23rd, 1846. 

“My dear Sir,— 

“ I write these lines in such misery of mind as no words can de¬ 
scribe, Magdalen has deserted us. At an early hour this morning, she 
secretly left the house ; and she has not been heard of since. 

“ I would come and speak to you personally; but I dare not leave 
Norah. I must try to control myself; I must try to write. 

** Nothing happened yesterday, to prepare me, or to prepare Norah, for this 
last—1 had almost said, this worst—of all our afflictions. The only alter¬ 
ation wc either of us noticed in the unhappy girl, was an alteration for the 
better when we parted for the night. She kissed me, which she has not 
done latterly; and she burst out crying, when she embraced her sister next. 
We had so little suspicion of the truth, that we thought these signs of 
renewed tenderness and affection, a promise of better things for the future, 

“This morning, when her sister went into her room, it was empty, and a 
note in her handwriting, addressed to Norah, was lying on the dressing- 
table. I cannot prevail on Norah to part with the note; I can only s('nd 
you the enclosed copy of it. You will see that it affords no clue to the 
direction she has taken. 

** Knowing the value of time, in this dreadful emergency, I examined 
her room, and (with my sister’s help) questioned the sei-vants, immediately 
on the news of her absence reaching me. Her w'ardrobe was empty ; and 
all her boxes but one, which she has evidently taken away with her, are 
empty too. We are of opinion that she has privately turned her dresses 
and jewelry into money; that she had the one trunk she took with her, 
removed fi*om the house yesterday; and that she left us this morning, on 
foot. The answers given by one of the servants are so unsatisfactory, that 
we believe the woman has been bribed to assist her; and has managed all 
those arrangements for her flight, which she could not have safely under¬ 
taken by herself. 

“ Of the immediate object with which she has left us, I entertain no 
doubt 

“ I have reasons (which I can tell you at a fitter time) for feeling assured 
that she has gone away, with the intention of trying her fortune on the 
stage. She has in her possession the card of an actor by profession, who 
superintended an amateur theatrical performance at Clifton, in which she 
took part; and to him she has gone to help her. I saw the card at the 
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time; and I know the actor's name to be Huxtable. The address, I cannot 
call to mind quite so correctly ; but I am almost sure it was at some 
theatrical place, in Bow Street, Coveut Garden. Let me entreat you not to 
lose a moment in sending to make the necessary inquiries; the first trace 
of her will, I firmly believe, be found at that address. 

“ If we had nothing worse to dn ad than her attempting to go on tlie 
stage, I should not feel the distress a-id dismay which now overpower hk*. 
Hundreds of other girls have acted a^ recklessly as she has acted, and have? 
not ended ill after all. But niy fear - for Magdalen do not begin and end 
with the risk she is running at presei t. 

“There has been something weig iing on her mind ever since we left 
Combe-Baven—weighing far more h.*avdy for the last six weeks than at 
first. Until the period when Fianci. Clare left England, I am i)crsuadc'd 
she was secretly sustained by the h( oe that he would contrive to see her 
again. From the day when she kneu that the measures you had taken for 
])reventing this had succeeded; from the day when she was assured that 
the ship had really taken him awa g nothing has roused, nothing has 
interested her. tShe has given hersclt up, more and more hopelessly, to her 
own brooding tlioughts; thoughts wli ch I helicvo first cnteied her mind, 
on the day when the utter ruin of the prospects on which her marriage 
(lepended was made known to her. She has formed some desperate pi eject 
of contesting the possession of her fathci’s fortune with Michael Vanstone ; 
and the stage career which she has gone away to try, is nothing more than 

means of freeing herself from all homo-dependence, and of enabling licr 
to run what mad risks she pleases, in perfect security from all home- 
control. What it costs me to write o( her in these terms, I must leave you 
to imagine. The time has gone by when any consideration of distress to 
iny own feelings can weigh witli me. Whatever I can say which will open 
your eyes to the real danger, and strengthen your conviction of the instant 
necessity of averting it, 1 say in despite of myuelf, without hesitation and 
without reserve. 

“ One word more, and I have done. 

“ The last time you were so good as to come to this house, do you re¬ 
member how Magdalen embarrassed and distressed ns, by questioning you 
about her right to hear her father’s name ? Do you remember her persist¬ 
ing in her inquiries, until she had forced you to acknowledge that, legally 
speaking, she and her sister had No Name ? I venture to remind you of 
this, because you have the affairs of hundreds of clients to think of, and 
you might well have forgotten the circumstance. Whatever natural re¬ 
luctance she might otherwise have had to deceiving us, and degrading 
herself, by the use of an assumed name, that conversation with you is 
certain to have removed. We must discover her, by personal description 
—we can trace her in no other way. 

K 
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“ I can tbink of nothing more to guide your decision in our deplorable 
emergency. For Gk)d’s sake, let no expense and no efforts be spared. My 
letter ought to reach you by ten o'clock this morning, at the Ltest. Let 
me have one line in answer, to say you will act instantly for the best. My 
only hope of quieting Norah is to show her a word of encouragement from 
your pen. Believe me, dear sir, yours sincerely and obliged, 

“Haebiet Gaeth.” 


III. 

From Magdalen to Noeah (enclosed in the rRECEDiNG letter). 
“My Darling,— 

“ Try to forgive me. T have straggled against myself, till I am 
worn out in the elicit. I am the wretchedest of living creatures. Our 
quiet life here, maddens me ; I can bear it no longer, 1 must go. If you 
knew what my thoughts are; if you knew how liard 1 have fought against 
them, and how horribly they have gone on haunting me in the lonely 
quiet of this house, you would pity and forgive me. Oh, my love, don’t 
feel hurt at my not opening my heart to you as I ought! I dare not open 
it. I dare not show myself to you as I really am. 

“ Pray don’t send and seek after me ; I will write and relieve all your 
anxieties. You know, Norah, we must get our living for ourselves; I have 
only gone to get mine in the maimer which is fittest for me. Whether I 
succeed, or whether I fail, I can do myself no harm, either way. I ha^'e 
no position to lose, and no name to degrade. Don’t doubt I love you— 
don’t let Miss Garth doubt my gratitude. I go away miserable at leaving 
you; but 1 must go. If I had loved you less dearly, I might have had the 
courage to say this in your presence—but how could I trust myself to 
resist your persuasions, and to bear the sight of your distress P Farewell, 
my darling 1 Take a thousand kisses from me, my own best dearest love, 
till we meet again. 

“ Magdalen.” 


IV. 


From Sbegbant Bulmee (of the Detective Police) to Mr. Pendril. 


“ Scotland Yard, 

“September 29th, 1840. 

“Sib,— 

“ Your clerk informs me that the parties interested in our inquiry 
after the missing young lady, are anxious for news of the same. I went to 
your office to spcaak to you about the matter to-day. Not having found 
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you, and not being able to return and try again to-morrow, i write these 
lines to save delay, and to tell you bow we stand thus far. 

“ I am Sony to say, no advance has been made since niy former report. 
The trace of the young lady which we found nearly a week since, still 
remains the last trace discovered of her. This case seems a mighty simple 
one looked at from a distance. Looked at close, it alters very considerably 
lor the worse, and becomes, to speak the plain truth—a Poser. 

** This is how we now stand : 

“ We have traced the young lady i ) the theatrical agent’s in Bow Street. 
We know that at an early hour on the morning of the twenty-third, the 
agent was called down stairs, while ae was dressing, to speak to a yoinu^ 
lady in a cab at the door. We know that, on her production of Mi. 
Huxtable’s card, ho wrote on it M . Huxtable’s address in the countr\', 
and heard her order the cabman to Irive to the Great Northern terminus. 
We believe she left by the nine o’< lock tiain. We followed her by the 
twelve o’clock tiain. We have asccri uiicd that she called, at half-past two, 
at Mr. Huxtahle’s lodgings ; that she found lie was aw’ay, and not expected 
back till eight in the evening; that he left word she would call again at 
eight; and that she never returned. Mr. Huxtable’s statement is—he and 
the young lady have never set eyes on each other. The first consideration 
which follows, is this :—Are wo to believe Mr. Iluxtable ? I have care¬ 
fully inquired into his character; I know as much, or more, about him 
than he knows about himself; and my opinion is, that we are to believe 
him. To the best of my knowledge, he is a perfectly honest man. 

“ Here, then, is the hitch in the case. The young lady sets out with a 
certam object before her. Instead of going on to tlic accomplishment of that 
object, she stops short of it. Why has she stopped ? and where ? Those 
are, unfortunately, just the questions which wo can’t answer yet. 

“ My own opinion of the matter is briefly as follow's :—I don’t think she 
has met with any serious accident. Serious accidents in nine cases out of 
ten, discover themselves. My own notion is, that she has fallen into the 
hands of some person or persons, interested in hiding her away, and sharp 
enough to know how to set about it. Whether she is in their charge, with 
or without her own consent, is more than T can undertake to say at pre¬ 
sent. I don’t wish to raise false hopes or false fears; I wish to stop short 
at the opinion I have given already. 

“ In regard to the future, I may tell you that I have left one of my men 
in daily communication with the authorities. I have also taken care to 
have the handbills offering a reward for the discovery of her, widely circu¬ 
lated. Lastly, I have completed the necessary arrangements for seeing the 
playbills of all country theatres, and for having the dramatic companies 
well looked after. Some years since, this would have cost a serious expen¬ 
diture of time and money. Luckily for our purpose, the country theatres 

K 2 
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are m a bad way. Excepting the large cities, hardly one of them is open; 
and we can keep our eye on them, with little expense and less difficulty. 

“ These are the steps which I think it needful to take at present. If you 
are of another opinion, you have only to give me your directions, and I will 
carefully attend to the same. I don’t by any means despair of our finding 
the young lady, and bringing her back to her friends safe and well. Please 
to tell them so; and allow me to subscribe myself, yours respectfully, 

“Abeaham Bulmer.” 


V. 

Anonymous Letter addressed to Mr. Pendril. 

“ Sib,— 

A word to the wise. The friends of a certain young lady are 
wasting time and money to no purpose. Your confidential clerk and your 
detective policeman are looking for a needle in a bottle of hay. This is the 
ninth of October, and they have not found her yet: they will as soon find 
the North-West Passage. Call your dogs off; and you may hear of the 
young lady’s safety under her own hand. The longer you look for her, the 
longer she will remain, what she is now—lost,*' 


[The preceding letter is thus endorsed, in Mr. Pendril’s handwriting :— 
“ No apparent means of tracing the enclosed to its source. Post-mark, 
‘Charing Cross.’ Stationer’s stamp cut off the inside of the envelope. 
Handwriting, probably a man’s, in disguise. Writer, whoever he is, cor¬ 
rectly informed. No lurthcr trace of the vounger Miss Vanstone discovered 
yet.”] 
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THE SECOND SCENE. 

SKELDERGy TE, YORK. 


CHAP CFAl I. 

In that part of the city of Yoik, which is situated on the western hank 
of the Ouse, there is a narrow stree , called Skeldcrgate, lainning nearly 
north and south, parallel with the !ourso of the river. The postern by 
which Skeldcrgate was formerly appr )ached, no longer exists ; and the feu' 
old houses left in the street, are dis;. iiiscd m melancholy modern costume 
of whitewash and cement. Shops o the smaller and poorer order, inter¬ 
mixed here and there with dingy warehouses and joyless private residences 
of red brick, compose the present aspect of Skcldergate. On the river¬ 
side the houses are separated, at intervals, by lanes running down to the 
water, and disclosing lonely little plots of open ground, with the masts ot 
sailing barges rising beyond. At its southward extremity, the street 
ceases on a sudden, and tlie broad flow of the Ouse, the trees, the meadows, 
the public-walk on one bank and the towing-path on the other, open to 
view. 

Here, where the street ends, and on the side of it farthest from the river, 
a narrow little lane leads up to the paved footway surmounting the ancient 
Walls of York. The one small row of buildings, which is all that the lane 
possesses, is composed of cheap lodging-houses, with an opposite view, at 
the distance of a few feet, of a portion of the massive city wall. This place 
is called Rosemary Lane. Very little light enters it; very few people live 
in it; the floating population of Skcldergate passes it by ; and visitors to 
tlie Walk on the Walls, who use it as the way up or the way down, get 
out of the dreary little iiassage as fast as they can. 

The door of one of the houses in this lost corner of York, opened softly 
on the evening of the twenty-third of September, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six ; and a solitary individual of the male sex sauntered into Skeldcr¬ 
gate from the seclusion of Rosemary Lane. 

Turning northward, this person directed his steps towards the bridge 
over the Ouse and the busy centre of the city. He bore the external ap¬ 
pearance of respectable poverty ; he carried a gingham umbrella, preserved 
in an oilskin case; he picked his steps, with the neatest avoidance of all 
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dirty places on the pavement; and he surveyed the scene around him with 
eyes of two diiferent colours—a bilious brown eye on the look out for employ¬ 
ment, and a bilious green eye in a similar predicament. In plainer terms, 
the stranger from Rosemary Lane w'as no other than—Captain Wraggc. 

Outwardly speaking, the captain had not altered for the better, since the 
memorable spring day when he had jirescnted himself to Miss Garth at the 
lodge-gate at Combe-Raven. The railway mania of that famous year had 
attacked even the wary Wragge ; had withdrawn him from his customary 
pursuits; and had left him prostrate in the end, like many a better man. 
He had lost his clerical appearance—he had faded with the autumn leaves. 
His crape hat-band had put itself in brown mourning for its own bereave¬ 
ment of black. His dingy white collar and cravat had died the death of 
old linen, and had gone to their long home at the paper-maker’s, to live 
again one day in quires at a stationer’s shop. A grey shooting-jacket in 
the last stage of woollen atro[)hy, replaced the black trock-coat of former 
times, and, like a faithful servant, kept the dark secret of its master’s linen 
from the eyes of a prying u orld. From top to toe, evciy square inch of 
the captain’s clothing was altered for the worse ; but the man himself re¬ 
mained unchanged—superior to all forms of moral mildew, impervious to 
the action of social rust. He was as courteous, as persuasive, as blandly 
dignified as ever. Ho carried his head as high without a shirt collar as 
ever he had carried it with one. The threadbare black handkerchief round 
his neck, was perfectly tied; his rotten old shoes were neatly blacked ; he 
might have compared chins, in the matter of smooth shaving, with the 
highest church dignitary in York. Time, change, and poverty, had all 
attacked the captain together; and had all failed alil^e to get him down on 
the ground. He paced the streets of York, a man superior to clothes and 
circumstances; his vagabond varnish as bright on him as ever. 

Arrived at the bridge. Captain Wragge stop^ied, and looked idly over the 
parapet at the barges m the river. It w'as plainly evident that he had no 
particular destination to reach, and nothing whatever to do. While he 
was still loitering, the clock of York Minster chimed the half-hour past 
five. Cabs rattled by him over the bridge on their way to meet the train 
from London, at twenty minutes to six. After a moment’s hesitation, the 
captain sauntered after the cabs. When it is one of a man’s regular habits 
to live upon his fellow-creatures, that man is always more or less fond of 
haunting large railway stations. Captain Wragge gleaned the human 
field ; and on that unoccupied afternoon, the York terminus was as likely 
a corner to look about in as any other. 

He reached the platform a few minutes after the train had arrived. 
That entire incapability of devising administrative measures for the ma¬ 
nagement of large crowds, which is one of the national chaiacteristics of 
JEnglishmen in authority, is nowhere more strikingly exemplified than at 
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Ycrk. Three different lines of railway assemble three passenger mobs, 
from morning to night, under one roof; and leave them to raise a travellers* 
riot, with all the assistance which the bewildered servants of the company 
can render to increase the confusion. The customary disturbance was 
rising to its climax as Captain Wragge approached the platform. Dozens 
of different people were trying to attain dozens of different objects, in 
dozens of different directions, all sta-ting from the same common point, 
and all equally deprived of the means of information. A sudden parting 
of the crowd, near the second-class cirriages, attracted the captain’s cuii- 
osity. He pushed his way in; and f< and a decently-dressed man—assisted 
by a porter and a policeman—atten pting to ]jick up some printed bills 
scattered fiom a paper parcel, whic • his frenzied fellow-passengers had 
knocked out^of his hand. 

Offering his assistance in this erne ;ency, with tlie polite alacrity whicli 
marked his character, Captain Wrag.t e observed the three startling woids, 
“Fifty Pounds Keward,” jinnted in capital letters on the bills wliich he 
assisted in recovering; and instant) y secreted one of them, to be more 
closely examined at the first con veil it at opportunity. As he crumpled up 
the bill in the palm of his hand, his parti-coloured eyes fixed with hungry 
interest on the proprietor of the unlucky parcel. When a man happens 
not to be possessed of fifty pence in his own pocket, if his heart is in the 
right place, it bounds, if his mouth is properly constituted, it waters, at the 
sight of another man who caiiics about with him a printed offer of fifty 
pounds sterling, addressed to his fellow-creatures. 

The imfortimate traveller wrapped up his parcel as he best might, and 
made his way off the platform; after addressing an inquiry to the first 
official victim of the day’s passenger-traffic, who was sufficiently in posses¬ 
sion of his senses to listen to it. Leaving the station for the river-side, 
which was close at hand, the stranger entered the feny-boat at the North 
Street Postern. The captain, who had carefully dogged his steps thus far, 
entered the boat also; and employed the short interval of transit to the 
opposite bank, in a perusal of the handbill which he had kept for his own 
private enlightenment. With his back carefully turned on the traveller, 
Captain Wragge now possessed his mmd of the foHo^\lng lines :— 

“Fifty Pounds Reward. 

“ Left her home, in London, early on the morning of September 2ord, 
184G, A Younq Lady. Age—eighteen. Dress—deep mourning. Per¬ 
sonal appearance—hair of a veiy light brown; eyebrows and eyelashes 
<larker; eyes light grey; complexion strikingly pale; lower part of her 
face large and full; tall upright figure; walks with remarkable grace and 
ease; speaks with openness and resolution; has the manner? and habits c'f 
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a refined, cultivated lady. Personal marks—two little moles, close togclLer, 
on the left side of the neck. Mark on the under clothing—‘Magdalen 
Yanstone.* Is supposed to have joined, or attempted to join, under an 
assumed name, a theatrical company now performing at York. Had, when 
she left London, one black box, and no other luggage. Whoever will give 
such information as will restore her to her friends, shall receive the above 
Reward. Apply at the office of Mr. Harkness, solicitor, Coney Street, 
York, Or to Messis. Wyatt, Pendril, and Gwilt, Serle Strecc, Lincoln’s 
Inn, London.” 

Accustomed as Captain Wragge was to keep the completest possession 
of himself, in all human emergencies, his own profound astonishment, 
when the course of his reading brought him to the maik on the linen of the 
missing young lady, betrayed him into an exclamation of sift-prisc which 
even startled the ferryman. The traveller was less observant; his whole 
attention was fixed on the opposite bank of the river, and ho left the boat 
hastily, the moment it touched the landing-place. Captain Wragge re¬ 
covered himself, pocketed the handbill, and foi«<.wed his leader for the 
second time. 

The stranger directed his steps to the nearest street which ran down to 
the river; compared a note in his pocket-book with the numbers of the 
houses on the left-hand side, stopped at one of them, and rang the bell. 
The captain went on to the next house; affected to ring the bell, in his 
turn; and stood with his back to the traveller—in appearance, waiting to 
be let in ; in reality, listening with all his might for any scraps of dialogue 
which might reach his ears on the opening of the door behind him. 

The door was answered with all due alacrity, and a sufficiently in¬ 
structive interchange of question and answer on the threshold, rewarded 
the dexterity of Captain Wragge. 

“Does Mr. Huxtable live here?” asked the traveller. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the answer, in a woman’s voice. 

“ Is he at home ?” 

“ Not at home, now, sir ; but he will he in again at eight to-night.” 

“ I think a young lady called here early in the day, did she not r” 

“ Yes; a young lady came this afternoon.” 

“ Exactly; I come on the same business. Did she see Mr. Huxtable ?” 

“ No, sir; he has been away all day. The young lady told me she 
would come hack at eight o’clock.” 

“ Just so. I will call and see Mr. Huxtable at the same time.” 

“ Any name, sir ?” 

“No; say a gentleman called on theatrical business—that will be 
enough. Wait one minute, if you please. I am a stranger in York; will 
you kindly tell me which is the way to Coney Street ?” 
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The woman gave the required information; the door closed, and tlic 
stranger hastened away in the direction of Coney Street. 

On this occasion, Captain Wragge made no attempt to follow him. The 
handbill revealed plainly enough that the man’s next object was to complete 
the necessary arrangements with the local solicitor, on the subject of the 
promised reward. 

Having seen and heard enough for his immediate purpose, the captain 
retraced his steps down the street, tui ned to the right, and entered on the 
Esplanade, which, in that quarter ofth< city, borders the river-side between 
the swimming-baths and Lendal Tow( i*. “ This is a family matter,” said 

Captain Wragge to himself, persisting, from sheer force of habit, in the old 
assertion of his relationship to Magdal n’s mother ; “ I must consider it in 
all its bearings.” He tucked the umbi *lla under his arm, crossed his hands 
behind him, and lowered himself gently into the abyss of his own reflections 
The Older and propriety observable in the captain’s shabby garments, 
accurately typified the order and proi)’iety which distinguished the opera¬ 
tions of the captain’s mind. It was hr habit always to see his way befoio 
him through a neat succession of altci r atives—and so he saw it now. 

Three courses were open to him n connection with the- remarkable 
discovery which he had just made. ’I'he first course was to do nothing in 
the matter at all. Inadmissible, on family grounds : equally inadmissible 
on pecuniary grounds: rejected accoidiiigly. The second course was to 
deserve the gratitude of the young lady’s friends, rated at fifty pounds. 
The third course was by a timely warning, to deserve the gratitude of the 
young lady herself, rated—at an unknown figure. Between these two last 
alternatives, the wary Wragge hesitated; not from doubt of Magdalen’s 
pecuniary resources, for he was totally ignorant of the circumstances which 
had deprived the sisters of their inheritance—hut from doubt whether an 
obstacle, in the shape of an undiscovered gentleman, might not be privately 
connected with her disappearance from home. After mature reflection, he 
determined to pause, and be guided by circumstances. In the mean time, 
the first consideration was to be beforehand with the messenger from 
London, and to lay hands securely on the young lady herself. 

“ I feel for this misguided girl,” mused the captain, solemnly strutting 
backwards and forwards by the lonely river-side. “ I always have looked 
upon her—I always shall look upon her—in the light of a niece.” 

Where was the adopted relative at that moment ? In other words, how 
was a young lady, in Magdalen’s critical position, likely to while away the 
hours until Mr. Huxtable’s return ? If there was an obstructive gentleman 
in the background, it would be mere waste of time to pursue the question. 
But if the inference which the handbill suggested was correct—if she was 
really alone, at that moment, in the city of York—where was she lil^ely 
to be9 
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Not in the crowded thoroughfares, to begin with. Not viewing the 
objects of interest in the Minster, for it was now past the hour at whicli 
the cathedral could be seen. Was she in the waiting-room at the railway ? 
She would hardly run that risk. Was she in one of the hotels ? Doubtful, 
considering that she was entirely by herself. In a pastrycook’s shop ? Far 
more hkely. Driving about in a cab? Possible, certainly ; but no more. 
Loitering away the time in some quiet locality, out of doors ? Likely 
enough, again, on that fine autumn evening. The captain paused, weighed 
the relative claims on his attention of the quiet locality and the pastry¬ 
cook’s shop; and decided for the first of the two. There was time enough 
to find her at the pastrycook's, to inquire after her at the principal hotels, 
or, finally, to intercept her in Mr. Huxtable’s immediate neighbourhood, 
from seven to eiglit While the light lasted, the wise course was to use it 
in looking for her out of doors. Where? The Esplanade was a quiet 
locality ; but she was not there—not on the lonely road beyond, which ran 
back by the Abbey Wall. Where, next ? The captain stopped, looked 
across the river, brightened under the influence of a new idea, and suddenly 
hastened back to the ferry. 

*^The Walk on the Walls,” thought this judicious man, with a twinkle 
of his parti-coloured eyes. ** The quietest place in York: and the place 
that every stranger goes to see.” 

lu ten minutes more, Captain Wragge was exploring the new field of 
search. He mounted to the walls (which enclose the whole western portion 
of the city) by the North Street Postern, from which the walk winds 
round, until it ends again at its southernly extremity, in the narrow 
jiasaage of Rosemary Lane. It was then twenty minutes to seven. The 
sun had set more than half an hour since; the red light lay broad and 
low in the cloudless western heaven; all visible objects were softening in 
the tender twilight, but were not darkening yet, fl'lie first few lamps lit in 
the street below, looked like faint little specks of yellow light, as the 
captain started on his walk through one of the most striking scones which 
England can show. 

On his right hand, as he set forth, stretched the open country beyond the 
walls—the rich green meadows, the boundary trees dividing them, the 
broad windings of the river in the distance, the scattered buildings nearer to 
view; all wrapjied in the evening stillness, all made beautiful by the 
evening peace. On his left hand, the majestic west front of York Minster 
soared over the city, and caught the last brightest light of heaven on the 
summits of its lofty towers. Had this noble prospect tempted the lost girl 
to linger and look at it ? No ; thus far, not a sign of her. The captain 
l<>oked round him attentively, and walked on. 

He reached the spot where the iron course of the railroad strikes its way 
through arches in the old wall. He paused at this place—where the central. 
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activity of a great railway enterprise beats with all the pulses of its loud- 
clanging life, side by side with the dead majesty of the past, deep under the 
old historic stones which tell of fortified York and the sieges of two centuries 
since—he stood on this spot, and searched for her again, and searched in 
vain. Others were looking idly down at the desolate activity on the 
wilderness of the iron rails; but she y as not among them. The captain 
glanced doubtfully at the darkening sky and walked on. 

He stopped again, where the postern >f Micklegate still stands, and still 
strengthens the city wall as of old. Here, the paved walk descends a few 
steps, passes through the dark stone guard-room of the ancient gate, 
ascends again, and continues its course southward until the walls reach the 
river once more. lie paused, and pe« red anxiously into the dim inner 
corners of the old guard-room. Was she waiting there for the darkness to 
come, and hide her from prying eyes ? No: a solitary workman loitered 
through the stone chamber ; but no )ther living creature stirred in the 
place. The captain mounted the steps vhich led out from the postern, and 
walked on. 

He advanced some fifty or sixty yi^rds along the paved footway; tlie 
outlying suburbs of York on one side ol him, a rope-walk and some patches 
of kitchen garden occupying a vacant stiip of ground, on the other. He 
advanced with eager eyes and quickened step—for he saw before him the 
lonely figure of a woman, standing by the parapet of the wall, with her 
face set towards the westward view. He approached cautiously, to make 
sure of her before she turned and observed him. There was no mistaking 
that tall dark figure, as it rested against the parapet with a listless grace. 
There she stood, in her long black cloak and gown, the last dim light of 
evening falling tenderly on her pale resolute young face. There she stood 
—not three months since the spoilt darling of her parents; the priceless 
treasure of the household, never left unprotected, never trusted alone—there 
she stood in the lovely dawn of her womanhood, a castaway in a strange 
city, wrecked on the world! 

Vagabond as he was, the first sight of her staggered even the dauntless 
assurance of Captain Wragge. As she slowly turned her face and looked 
at him, he raised his hat, with the nearest approach to respc'Ct which a 
long life of unblushing audacity had left him capable of making. 

“ I think I have the honour of addressing the younger Miss Vanstono 
he began. “ Deeply gratified, I am sure—for more reasons than one.” 

She looked at him with a cold surprise. No recollection of the day when 
he had followed her sister and herself on their way home with Miss Garth, 
rose in her memory, while he now confronted her, with his altered manner 
and his altered dress. 

“ You are mistaken,” she said, quietly. “ You are a perfect stranger to 
me.”* 
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‘‘ Pardon me,” replied the captain; “ I am a species of relation. I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in the spring of the present year. I presented 
myself on that memorable occasion to an honoured preceptress in your late 
father’s family. Permit me, under equally agreeable circumstances to pre¬ 
sent myself to yoit. My name is Wragge.” 

By this time lie had recovered complete possession of his own impudence ; 
his parti-coloured eyes twinkled cheerfully, and he accompanied his modest 
announcement of himself with a dancing-master's bow. 

Magdalen frowned, and drew back a step. The captain was not a man 
to be daunted by a cold reception. He tucked his umbrella under his arm, 
and jocosely spelt his name for her further enlightenment, “w, n, 
double G, E —Wragge,” said the captain, ticking off the letters persuasively 
on his fingers. 

“ I remember your name,” said Magdalen. “ Excuse me for leaving you 
abruptly. I have an engagement.” 

She tried to pass him, and walk on northwards towards the railway, 
lie instantly met the attempt by raising both hands, and displaying a pair 
of darned black gloves outspread in polite protest. 

“ Not that way,” he said; “ not that way, Miss Vanstone, I beg and 
entreat!” 

“ Why not ?” she asked haughtily. 

** Because,” answered the captain, “ that is the way which leads to Mr. 
Huxtablc’s.” 

In the ungovernable astonishment of hcaiing his reply, she suddenly bent 
forward, and, for the first time, looked liiEi close in the face. He sustained 
her suspicious scrutiny, with every appealanco of feeling highly gratified 
by it. ** H, u, X —Hux,” said the captain, playfully turning to the old joke ; 

T, A —ta, Huxia; b, l, e —^ble; Huxtable.” 

“ What do you know about Mr. Huxtable ?” she asked. “ What do you 
mean by mentioning him to me ?” 

The captain’s curly lip took a new twist upwards. He immediately replied, 
to the best pmctical purpose, by producing the handbill from his pocket. 

“ There is just light enough left,” he said, “ for young (and lovely) eyes 
to read by. Before 1 enter upon the personal statement which your flatter¬ 
ing inquiry claims from me, pray bestow a moment’s attention on this 
Document.” 

She took the handbill from him. By the last gleam of twilight, she read 
the lines which set a price on her recovery—which published the description 
of her in pitiless print, like the description of a strayed dog. No tender 
consideration had prepared her for the shock, no kind word softened it to 
her when it came. The vagabond whose cunning eyes w^atched her eagerly 
while she read, knew no more that the handbill w'hich he had stolen, had 
only been prepared in anticipation of the worst, and was only to be^nb- 
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lidy used in the event of all more considerate moans of tracing her being 
tried in vain—than she knew it. The bill dropped from her hand; her 
face flushed deeply. She turned away trom Captain Wragge, as if all idea 
of his existence had passed out of her mind. 

“ Oh, Norah, Norah!” she said to herself, sorrowfully. “ After the 
letter I wrote you—after the hard struggle I had to go away ! Oh, Norah, 
Norah!” 

“ How is Norah inquired the caphdn, with the utmost politeness. 

She turned upon him with an angr' brightness in her large grey eyes. 
“ Is this thing shown publicly ?” she asked, stamping her foot on it. “ Is 
the mark on my neck described all ove York ?” 

“ Pray compose yourself,” pleaded tl e jiersuasive Wragge. “ At present 
I have every reason to believe that yoi have just perused the only copy in 
circulation. Allow me to pick it up.” 

Before he could touch the bill, sh< snatched it from the pavement, 
tore it into fragments, and threw them )ver the wall. 

‘‘Bravo!” cried the captain. “Y< u remind me of your poor dear 
mother. The family spirit. Miss Vam tone. Wc all inheiit our hot blood 
irom my maternal grandfather.” 

“ How did you come by it ?” she asbed suddenly. 

“ My dear creature, I have just told you,” remonstrated the captain. 
“We all come by it from my maternal grandlather.” 

“ How did you come by that handbill ?” she repeated passionately. 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons 1 My head was running on the family 
spirit.—How did I come by it? Briefly thus.” Here Captain Wragge 
entered on his personal statement; taking his customary vocal exercise 
through the longest words of the English language, with the highest elocu¬ 
tionary relish. Having on this rare occasion nothing to gain by conceal¬ 
ment, he departed from his ordinary habits; and with the utmost amaze¬ 
ment at the novelty of his own situation, permitted himself to tell the un¬ 
mitigated tmth. 

The effect of the narrative on Magdalen by no means fulfilled Captain 
Wragge’s anticipations in relating it. She was not startled ; she was not 
irritated; she showed no disposition to cast herself on his mercy, and to 
seek his advice. She looked him steadily in the face ; and all she said 
when he had neatly rounded his last sentence, was—“ Go on.” 

“ Go on ?” repeated the captain. “ Shocked to disappoint you, X am sure 
—^but the fact is, I have done.” 

“ No, you have not,” she rejoined; “ you have left out the end of your 
story. The end of it is;—You came hero to lcx)k for me; and you mean U 
earn the fifty pounds reward.” 

Those plain words so completely staggered Captain Wragge, that for the 
moment he stood speechless. But he had faced awkward tmths of all sorts 
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far too often to be permanently disconcerted by them. Before Magdalen 
could pursue her advantage, the vagabond hod recovered his balance; 
Wragge was himself again. 

Smart,” said the captain, laughing indulgently, and drumming with his 
umbrella on the pavement. “ Some men might take it seriously. Tm not 
easily offended. Try again.” 

Magdalen looked at him through the gathering darkness, in mute per¬ 
plexity. All her little experience of society, had been experience among 
people who possessed a common sense of honour, and a common responsi¬ 
bility of social position. She had hitherto seen nothing but the successful 
human product from the great manufactory of Civilization. Here was one 
of the failures—and, with all her quickness, she was puzzled how to deal 
with it. 

“Pardon me for returning to the subject,” pursued the captain. “It 
has just occurred to ray mind that you might actually have sjxikcn in ear¬ 
nest. My poor child ! how can I earn the fifiy pounds before the reward 
is offered to me ? Those handbills may not be publicly postt^d for a week 
to come. Precious as you are to all your relatives (myself included), take 
my word for it, the lawyers who are managing this case will not pay fifty 
pounds for you if they can possibly help it. Are you still persuaded that 
my needy pockets are gaping for the money? Veiy good. Button them 
up in spite of mo, with your o^vn fair fingers. There is a train to London 
at nine-forty-five to-night. Submit yourself to your friend’s wishes; and 
go back by it,” 

“ Never 1” said Magdalen, firing at the bare suggestion, exactly as the 
captain had intended she should. If my mind had not been made up 
before, that vile handbill would have decided me. I forgive Norah,” she 
added, turning away, and speaking to herself, “ but not Mr. Pendril, and 
not Miss Garth.” 

“ Quite right!” observed Captain Wragge. “ The family spirit. I should 
have done the same myself at your age. It luns in the blood. Hark! 
there goes the clock again—^half-past seven. Miss Vanstone, pardon this 
seasonable abruptness 1 If you arc to carry out your resolution—if you are 
to be your own mistress much longer, you must take a course of some kind 
before eight o’clock. You are young, you are inexperienced, you are in 
imminent danger. Here is a position of emergency on one side—and here 
am I, on the other, with an uncle’s interest in you, full of advice. Tap me.” 

“ Suppose I choose to depend on nobody, and to act for myself?” said 
Magdalen. “What then?” 

“ Then,” replied the captain, “ you will walk straight into one of the four 
traps which are set to catch you in the ancient and iateresting city of York. 
Trap the first, at Mr. Huxtahle’s house; trap the second, at all the hotels; 
tmp tho third, at the railway station; trap the fourth, at the theatre. That 
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man with the handbills has had an hour at his disposal. If he has not set 
those foui- traps (with the assistance of the local solicitor) by this time, he 
is not the competent lawyer’s clerk I take him for. Come, come, my dear 
girl 1 if there is somebody elso in the background, whose advice you prefer 
to mine-” 

“ You see that I am alone,” she intcqxised proudly. “ If you knew me 
better, you would know that I depend m nobody but myself.” 

Those words decided the only doubt ^vhich now remained in the captain’s 
mind—the doubt whether the course v as clear before him. The motive ol 
her flight from home was evidently wh ‘t the handbills assumed it to be— 
a reckless fancy for going on the sta;>e. “One of two things,” thought 
Wragge to himself iu his logical way. “She’s worth more than fifty 
pounds to me in her present situation, a* she isn’t. Jf she is, her friends 
may whistle for her. If she isn’t, 1 h& /e only to keep her till the bills aie 
posted.” Fortified by this simple plai of action, the captain returned to 
the charge; and politely ])laced Mag- aleii between tlio two inevitable 
alternatives of trusting herself to Imn, )u the one hand, or of returning to 
her friends, on the other. 

“I respect independence of charactei, wherever I find it,” ho said, with 
an air of virtuous severity. “ In a young and lovely relative, I more than 
respect—I admire it. But (excuse the* bold assertion), to walk on a w’ay of 
your own, you must first have a way to walk on. Under existing circum¬ 
stances, where is your way ? Mr. ILuxtable is out of the question, to Ixigiii 
with.” 

“Gift of the question for to-night,” said Magdalen ; “ but what hindeis 
me from writing to Mr. Huxtable, and making my own private arrange¬ 
ments with him for to-morrow ?” 

“ Granted with all my heart—a hit, a palpable bit. Now, for my turn. 
To get to to-morrow (excuse the bold assertion, once more), you must fiist 
pass through to-night. Where are you to sleep ?” 

“ Are there no hotels in York ?” 

“ Excellent hotels, for large families; excellent hotels for single gentle¬ 
men. The very worst hotels in the world for handsome young ladies, who 
present themselves alone at the door, without male escort, without a maid 
in attendance, and without a single article of luggage. Dark as it is, I 
think I could see a lady’s box, if there was anything of the sort in our im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood.” 

“ My box is at the cloak-room. What is to prevent my sending the 
ticket for it ?” 

“Nothing—if you want to communicate your address by means of your 
box—nothing whatever. Think ; pray think! Do you really suppose that 
the people who are looking for you, are such fools as not to have an eye on 
the cloak-room ? Do you think they are such fools—when they find you 
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don t come to Mr. iluxtable’s at eight to-niglit—as not to inquire at all the 
Jiotcls ?” Do you think a young lady of your striking appearance (even if 
they consented to receive you) could take up her abode at an inn, without 
becoming the subject of universal curiosity and remark ? Here is night 
C(^ming on as fast as it can. Don’t let me bore you; only let me ask once 
more—Where are you to sleep ?” 

There was no answer to that question: in Magdalen’s position, there was 
literally no answer to it on her side. She was silent. 

“ Where are you to sleep ?” repeated the captain. “ Tlie reply is obvious 
—under my roof. Mrs. Wraggo will be charmed to see you. Look upon 
her as your aunt; pray look upon her as your aunt. The landlady is a 
widow, the house is close by, there are no other lodgers, and there is a bed¬ 
room to let. Can anything be more satisfactory, under all the circum¬ 
stances ? Pray observe, I say nothing about to-morrow—I leave to-morrow 
to you, and confine myself exclusively to the night. I may, or may not, 
command theatrical facilities, which I am in a jxisition to olfer you. Sym¬ 
pathy and admiration may, or may not, bo strong within me, when I con¬ 
template the dash and independence of your character. Hosts of examples 
of bright stars of the British drama, who have begun their apprenticeshij) 
to the stage as you are beginning yours, may, or may not, crowd on my 
memory. These are topics for the future. For the present, I confine my¬ 
self within my strict range of duty. We are within five minutes’ walk of 
my present address. Allow me to otfer you my arm. No ? You hesitate ? 
You distrust me ? Good Heavens! is it jiossible you can have heard any¬ 
thing to my disadvantage ?” 

Quite possible,” said Magdalen, without a moment’s flinching from the 
answer. 

“ May I inquire the particular ?” asked the captain, with the x>olitest 
composure, Don’t spare my feelings; oblige me by speaking out. In 
the plainest terms, now, what have you heard ?” 

She answered him with a woman’s desperate disregard of consequences, 
when she is driven to bay—she answered him instantly: 

“ I have heard you are a Kogue.” 

** Have you, indeed?” said the impenetrable Wragge. *‘A Eogue? 
Well! I waive my privilege of setting you right on that }X)int for a fitter 
time. For the sake of argument, let us say I am a Rogue. What is Mr. 
lluxtable ?” 

“ A respectable man, or I should not have seen him in the house where 
we first met.” 

Very good. Now observe! You talked of writing to Mr. Huxtable, a 
minute ago. What do you think a respectable man is likely to do with a 
young lady, who openly acknowledges that she has run away fmm her 
home and her friends to go on the stage ? My dear girl, on your own 
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ihowing, it’s not a respectable man you want in your present piedicament. 
It’s a Kogue—like me.” 

Magdalen laughed bitterly. 

“ There is some truth in that,” she said. “ Thank you for recalling me 
to myself and my circumstances. I have my end to gain—and who am 1, 
to pick and choose the way of getting io it? It is my turn to beg pardon 
now. I have been talking as if 1 was i 3 ’’oung lady of family and position. 
Absurd! We know better than that, don’t wc, Captain Wragge ? You 
are quite right. Nobody’s child must sleep under Somebody’s roof—and 
why not yours ?” 

“ This way,” said the captain, dexter aisly profiting by the sudden change 
in her humour, and cunningly refrain ag from exasperating it by saying 
more himself. “ This way.” 

She followed him a few steps, and suddenly stopped. 

“ Suppose I am discovered ?” she b> okc out abruptly. “ Who has any 
authority over me ? Who can take me. back, if I don’t choose to go? If 
they all find me to-morrow, what then ? Can’t I say No, to Mr. Tendril? 
Can’t I trust my own courage with Miss Garth ?” 

** Can you trust your courage with 3 our sister ?” whispered the captain, 
who had not forgotten the references to Norah which had twice escaped her 
already. 

Her head drooped. She shivered, as if tbo cold night air had struck her, 
and leaned back wearily against the parapet of the wall, 

“ Not with Norah,” she said, sadh\ “ I could trust myself with the 
others. Not with Norah.” 

“ This way,” repeated Captain Wragge. She roused herself; looked iij) 
at the darkening heaven, looked round at the darkening view. “ What 
must be, must,” she said—and followed him. 

The Minster clock struck the quarter to eight as they left the Walk on 
tlio Wall, and descended the steps into Rosemary Lane. Almost at tlic 
same moment, the lawyer’s clerk from London gave the last instructions to 
his subordinates, and took up his own position, on the opposite side of the 
river, within easy view of Mr, Huxtablc’s door. 


CHAPTER ir. 

Captain Wragge stopped nearly midway in the one little row of houses 
composing Rosemary Lane, and let himself and his guest in at the door of 
his lodgings, with his own key. As they entered the passage, a care-worn 
woman, in a widow’s cap, made her appearance with a candle. “ My 
niece,” said the captain, presenting Magdalen; “my niece on a visit to 
York^ She has kindly consented to occupy j our empty bedroom. Con- 

L 
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eider it let, if you please, to my niece—and be very particular in airing the 
sheett? Is Mrs. Wragge upstairs? Very good. You may lend tr^e your 
candle. My dear girl, Mrs. Wragge’s boudoir is on the first floor; Mrs. 
Wragge ia visible. Allow me to show you the way up.” 

As he ascended the stairs first, the care-worn widow whispered piteously 
to Magdalen : “I hope you’ll pay me, miss. Your uncle doesn’t.” 

The captain throw open the door of the front room on the first floor ; 
and disclosed a female figure, arrayed in a gown of tarnished amber-coloured 
satin, seated solitary on a small chair, with dingy old gloves on its hands, 
with a tattered old book on its knees, and with one little bedroom candle 
by its side. The figure terminated at its upper extremity, in a large, 
smooth, white round face—like a moon—encircled by a cap and green 
ribbons; and dimly irradiated by eyes of mild and faded blue, which 
looked straightforward into vacancy, and took not the smallest notice of 
Magdalen’s appearance, on the opening of the door. 

“Mrs. Wragge 1” cried the captain, shouting at her, as if she was fast 
asleep. “ Mrs. Wragge !” 

The lady of the faded blue eyes slowly rose, to an apparently intermi¬ 
nable height. When she had at last attained an upright position, she 
towered to a stature bf two or three inches over six feet. Giants of both sexes 
are, by a wise dispensation of Providence, created for the most part gentle. 
If Mrs. Wragge and a lamb had been placed side by side—comparison, 
under those circumstances, would Have exposed the lamb as a rank 
impostor. 

“Tea, captain?” inquired Mrs. Wragge, looking submissively down at 
her husband, whose head when ho stood on tiptoe barely reached her 
shoulder. 

“ Miss Vanstono, the younger,” said the captain, presenting Magdalen. 
“ Our fair relative, whom I have met by a fortunate accident. Our guest 
for the night. Our guest!” reiterated the captain, shouting once more, as 
if the tall lady was still fast asleep, in spite of the plain testimony of her 
own eyes to the contrary. 

A smile expressed itself (in faint outline) on the large vacant space of 
Mrs. Wragge’s countenance. “Oh?” she said, interrogatively. “Oh, 
indeed ? Please, miss, will you sit down ? I’m sorry—no, I don’t mean 

I’m sorry; I mean I’m glad-•” She stopped, and consulted her husband 

by a helpless look. 

“ Glad, of course !” shouted the captain. 

“ Glad, of course,” echoed the giantess of the amber satin, more meekly 
than ever. 

“ Mrs. Wragge is not deaf,” explained the captain. “ She’s only a little 
slow. Constitutionally torpid—^if I may use the expression. I am merely 
ioud with her (and I beg you will honour me by being loud, too) as a 
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necessary stimnlant to her ideas. Shout at her—and her mind comes ii)) to 
time. Speak to her—and she drifts miles away from you directly. Mrs. 
Wragge!” 

Mrs. Wragge instantly acknowledged the stimulant. “Tea, captain?” 
she inquired, for the second time. 

“ Put your cap straight!” shouted her husband. “I beg ton thousand 
pardons,” he resumed, again address.ng himself to Magdalen. “The sad 
truth is, I am a martyr to my owu sense of order. All untidiness, all 
want of system and regularity, causes me the acutest irritation. My 
attention is distracted, my coraposur* is upset; I can’t rest till things are 
set straight again. Externally sjical ing, Mrs. Wragge is, to my infinite 
regret, the crookedest woman I met with. ]\fore to the right!” 
shouted the captain, as Mrs. Wragge like a well-trained child, presented 
herself with her revised head-dress fo her husband’s inspection. 

Mrs. Wragge immediately pulled tie cap to the left. Madgalen rose, 
and set it right for her. The moon-fj-cc of the giantess brightened for the 
first time. She looked admiringly at Magdalen’s cloak and bonnet. 
“ Do you like dress, miss ?’’ she asked suddenly, in a confidential whisper. 
“ I do.” 

“ Show Miss Yanstone her room,” said the captain, looking as if the 
whole house belonged to him. “ The spare-room, the landlady’s spare- 
room, on the third floor front. Offer Miss Yanstone all articles connected 
with the toilet of which she may stand in need. She has no luggage with 
her. Supply the deficiency; and then come back and make tea.” 

Mrs. Wragge acknowledged the receipt of these lofty directions by a 
look of placid bewilderment, cand led the way out of the room ; Magdalen 
following her, with a candle presented by the attentive captain. As soon 
as they were alone on the landing outside, Mrs. Wragge raised the tattered 
old book which .she had been I’cading when Magdalen was first presented to 
her, and which she had never let out of her hand since; and slowly 
tapped herself on the forehead with it. “ Oh, my poor head,” said the 
tall lady, in meek soliloquy ; “ it’s Buzzing again W'orse than ever 1” 

“ Buzzing ?” repeated Magdalen, in the utmost astonishment. 

Mrs. Wragge ascended the stairs, without offering any explanation ; 
stopped at one of the rooms on the second floor and led the way in. 

“ This is not the third floor,” .said Magdalen. “ This is not my room, 
surely ?” 

“ Wait a bit,” pleaded Mrs. Wragge. “Wait a hit, miss, before we go 
up any higher. I’ve got the Buzzing in my head worse than ever. Please 
wait for me till I’m a little better again.” 

“Shall I ask for help?” inquired Magdalen. “Shall I call the land¬ 
lady ?” 

“Help?” echoed Mrs. Wragge. *Blessyou, I don’t want help! I’m 

L 2 
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used to it. IVe liad the Buzzing in my head, off and on—^how many 
years ?” She stopped, reflected, lost herself, and suddenly tried a question 
in despair. “ Have you ever been at Darch’s Dining-Rooms in London 
she asked, with an appearance of the deepest interest. 

** No,” replied Magdalen, wondering at the strange inquiry, 

“ That’s where the Buzzing in my head first began,” said Mrs. Wragge, 
following the new clue, with the deepest attention and anxiety. “ 1 was 
employed to wait on the gentlemen at Darch’s Dining-Rooms—I was. The 
gentlemen all came together; the gentlemen were all hungry together ; 

the gentlemen all gav^e their orders together-” She stopped, and 

tapped her head again despondently, with the tattered old book. 

“ And you had to keep all their orders in your memory, separate one 
from the other ?” suggested Magdalen, helping her out. “ And the trying 
to do that, confused you ?” / 

“ That’s it!” said Mrs. Wragge, becoming violently excited in a moment. 

Boiled pork and greens and peas-pudding, for Number One. Stewed beef 
and carrots and gooseberry tart, for Number Two. Cut of mutton, and 
quick about it, well done, and plenty of fat, for Number Three. Codfish 
and parsnips, two chops to follow, hot-and-hot, or I’ll be the death of you, 
for Number Four. Five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. Carrots and goose¬ 
berry tart—i)eas-pudding and plenty of fat—pork and beef and mutton, 
and cut ’em all, and quick about it—stout for one, and ale for t’other—and 
stale bread here, and new bread theie—and this gcntlemi\n likes cheese, 
and that gentleman doesn’t—Matilda, Tilda, Tilda, Tilda, fifty times over, 
till I didn’t know my own name again—oh lord 1 oh lord I 1 oh lord I! ! 
all together, all at the same time, all out of temper, all buzzing in my poor 
head like forty thousand million bees—don’t tell the captain! don’t tell the 
captain!” The unfortunate creature dropped the tattered old book, and 
beat both her hands on her head, with a look of blank terror fixed on the 
door. 

“Hush! hush!” said Magdalen. “The captain hasn’t heard you. I 
know what is the matter with your head now. Let me cool it.” 

She dipped a towel in water, and pressed it on the hot and helpless head 
which Mrs. Wragge submitted to her with the docility of a sick child. 

“ What a pretty hand you’ve got,” said the poor creature, feeling the 
relief of the coolness, and taking Magdalen’s hand admiringly in her own. 
“ How soft and white it is ! I try to be a lady ; I always keep my gloves 
on—^but I can’t get my hands like yours. I’m nicely dressed, thougli, 
aint I ? I like dress ; it’s a comfort to me. Fm always happy when I’m 
looking at my things. I say—you w'on’t be angry with me ?—I should so 
like to try your bonnet on.” 

Magdalen humoured her, with the ready compassion of the young. She 
stood smiling and nodding at herself in the glass, with the bonnet perched 
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on the top of her head. “ I had one, as pretty as this, once,” she said— 
“ only it was white, not black. I wore it when the captain married me.’^ 

“ Where did you meet with him ?” asked Magdalen, putting the question 
os a chance means of increasing her scanty stock of information on the 
subject of Captain Wragge. 

“At the Dining-Rooms,” said Mis. Wragge. “Ho was the hungriest 
and the loudest to wait upon of the iot of ’em. I made more mistakes with 
him, than I did with all the rest of t lem put together. He used to swear— 
oh, didn’t he use to swear ! When le left off swearing at me, he manied 
me. There was others wanted me b sides him. Bless you, I had my pick. 
Why not ? When you have a trilie of money left you that you didn’t 
expect, if that don’t make a lady of 'ou, what does ? Isn’t a lady to have 
her pick ? I had my trifle of mone> and I had my pick, and I picked the 
captain—I did. He was the smart est and the shortest of them all. He 
took care of me and my money. I’n here, the rnqpoy’s gone. Don’t you 
put that towel down on the the table —he won’t have that! Don’t move 
his razors—don’t please, or I shall forget which is which. I’ve got to 
remember which is which to-morrow morning. Bless yon, the captain 
don’t shave himself! He had me taught. I shave him. I do his hair, 
and cut his nails—he’s awfully particular about his nails. So he is about 
his trousers. And his shoes. And his newspaper in the morning. And 

Ids breakfasts, and lunches, and <linncrs, and teas-She stopped, 

struck by a sudden recollection, looked about her, observed the tattered old 
Ixiok on the flooi, and clasped her hands in despair. “ I’ve lost the place 1” 
she exclaimed, helplessly. “ Oh, mercy, what will become of me! I’ve 
lost the place.” 

“ Never mind,” said Magdalen ; “ I’ll soon find the place for you again.” 

She picked up the book, looked into the pages, and found that the object 
of Mrs. Wragge’s anxiety was nothing more important than an old-fashioned 
Treatise on the Art of Cookery, i educed under the usual heads of Fish, 
Flesh, and Fowl, and containing the customary series of receipts. Turning 
over the leaves, Magdalen came to one particular page, thickly studded 
with little drops of moisture, half dry. “Curious!” she said. “If this 
was anything but a cookery-book, I should say somebody had been crying 
over it.” 

“Somebody?” echoed Mrs. Wragge, with a stare of amazement. “It 
isn’t somebody—it’s Me. Thank you kindly, that’s the place sure enough. 
Bless you, I’m used to crying over it. You’d cry too, if you had to get the 
captain’s dinners out of it. As sure as ever I sit down to this book, the 
Buzzing in my head begins again. Who’s to make it out ? Sometimes, I 
think I’ve got it, and it all goes away from me. Sometimes, I think I 
haven’t got it, and it all comes back in a heap. Look here! Here’s what 
lie’s ordered for his breakfast to-morrow :—^ Omelette with Herbs. Beat 
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up two eggs witli a little water or milk, salt, pepper, chives, and paible}\ 
Mince small.’—There! mince small I How am i to mince small, when it’s 
all mixed up and running ? ‘ Put a piece of butter the size of >our thumb 

into the frying-pan.’—Look at my thumb, and look at yours ! whose size 
does she mean? ‘Boil, but not brown.’—If it mustn’t be brown, what 
colour must it be ? She won’t tell me; she expects me to know, and I 
don’t. ‘ Pour in the omelette.’—There I I can do that. ‘ Allow it to set, 
raise it round the edge; when done, turn it over to double it.’—Oh, tlie 
numbers of times I turned it over and doubled it in my head, before you 
came in to-night! ‘ Keep it soft; put the dish on the frying-pan, and 

turn it over.’ Which am I to turn over—oh ineicy, try the cold towel 
again, and tell me which—the dish or the frying-pan ?” 

“ Put the dish on tlie frying-pan,” said Magdalen ; “ and then turn the 
frying-pan over. That is what it means, I think.” 

“ Thank you kindly,” said Mrs. Wragge, “ I want to get it into my 
head; please say it again.” 

Magdalen said it again. 

“ And then turn the frying-pan over,” reiieatcd Mrs. Wragge, with a 
sudden burst of energy. “ Pvc got it now ! Oh, the lots of omelettes all 
frying together in my head; and all frying wrong. Much obliged. Pm 
sure. You’ve put me all right again: I’m only a little tired with talkkiii. 
And then turn the frying-pan, then turn the fr}'ing-pan, then turn the 
frying-pan over. It sounds like poetry, don’t it ?” 

Her voice sank, and she drowsily closed her eyes. At the same moment, 
the door of the room below opened, and the captain’s mellifluous bass 
notes floated up stairs, charged with the customary stimulant to his wile’s 
faculties. 

“ Mrs. Wragge !” cried the captain. “Mrs. Wragge!” 

She started to her feet at that terrible summons. “ Oh, what did he tell me 
to do ?” she asked distractedly. “ Lots of things, and I’ve forgotten them all 1’^ 

‘‘Say you have done them, when he asks you,” suggested Magdalen. 
“ They were things for me—things I don’t want. I remember all that is 
necessary. My room is the front room, on the third floor. Go down stairs, 
and say I am coming directly.” 

She took up the candle, and pushed Mrs. Wragge out on the landing. 
“ Say I am coming directly,” she whispered again—and went upstairs by 
herself to the third story. 

The room was small, close, and very poorly furnished. In former days, 
Miss Garth would have hesitated to offer such a room to one of the servants^ 
at Oombe-Raven. But it was quiet; it gave her a few minutes alone ; and 
it was endurable, even welcome, on that account. She locked herself in ; 
and walked mechanically, with a woman’s first impulse in a strange bed- 
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room, to the rickety little table, and the dingy little looking-glass. IShe 
waited there for a moment, and then turned away with weary contempt. 
“ What does it matter how pale I am?” she thought to herself. “ Fiank 
can’t see me—what does it matter now!” 

She laid aside her cloak and bonnei, and sat down to collect herself, lint 
the events of the day had worn h( r out. The past, when she tried to 
remember it, only made her heart iche. The future, when she tided to 
penetrate it, was a black void. She rose again, and stood by the uncni- 
tained window—stood looking out, as if there was some hidden sympathy 
for her own desolation in the desolah night. 

“Norah !” she said to herself, tencieily ; “I wonder if Norah is thinking 
of me? Oh, if 1 could be as patient as she is! If I could only forget the 
debt we owe to Michael Vanstono!” 

Her face darkened with a vindictiv- despair, and she paced the little cage 
of a room backwards and forwards, softly. “ No: never till the debt is 
paid!” Her thoughts veered back -gain to Frank. “ Still at sea, pooi 
fellow ; farther and farther away fron me ; sailing through the day, sailing 
through the night. Oh, Frank, love me !” 

Her eyes filled with tears. She d ished them away, made for the door, 
and laughed with a desperate levity, is she unlocked it again. 

Any company is better than my own thoughts,” she burst out reck¬ 
lessly, as she left the room. “ I’m forgetting my ready-made relations— 
my half-witted aunt, and my uncle the rogue.” She descended the stairs 
to the landing on the first floor, and paused there m momentary hesitation. 
“ How will it cud ?” she asked herself. “ Where is my blmdiolded journey 
taking me to now ? Who knows, and who cares ?” 

She entered the room. 

Captain Wragge was presiding at the tea-tray, with the air of a prince in 
his own hanqueting-hall. At one side of the table sat Mrs. Wragge, 
watching her husband’s eye, like an animal waiting to he fed. At the 
other side, was an empty chair, towards which the captain waved his 
fiersuasivo hand, when Magdalen came in. How do you like youi- 
room ?” he inquired; “ 1 trust Mrs. Wragge has made herself uselul ? 
You take milk and sugar? Try the local bread, honour the York butter, 
test the freshness of a new and neighbouring egg. I offer my little all. 
A pauper’s meal, my dear girl—seasoned with a gentleman’s welcome.” 

“Seasoned with salt, pepper, chives, and parsley,” murmured Mrs. 
Wragge, catching instantly at a word in connection with cookerj^ and har¬ 
nessing her head to the omelette for the rest of the evening. 

“ Sit straight at the table 1” shouted the captain. “ More to the left, 
more still—that will do. During your absence upstairs,” he continued, 
addressing himself to Magdalen, “ my mind has not been unemployed. L 
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Ixave been considering your position, with a view exclusively to your own 
benefit. If you decide on being guided to-morrow by the light of my ex¬ 
perience, that light is unreservedly at your service. You may naturally 
say, ‘ I know but little of you, captain, and that little is unfavourable.’ 
Granted, on one condition—that you permit me to make myself and my 
character quite familiar to you, when tea is over. False shame is foreign to 
my nature. You see my wife, my house, my bread, my butter, and my eggs, 
all exactly as they are. See mo, too, my dear girl, while you are about it.” 

When tea was over, Mrs. Wragge, at a signal from her husband, retired 
to a corner of the room, with the eternal cookeiy-book still in her hand. 
“Mince small,” she whispered confidentially, as she passed Magdalen. 
“ That’s a teaser, isn’t it ?” 

“ Down at heel again !” shouted the captain, pointing to his wife’s heavy 
flat feet as they sliuffled across the room. “ The right shoe. Pull it up at 
heel, Mrs. Wragge—pull it up at heel I Pray allow me,” he continued, 
offering his arm to Magdalen, and escorting her to a dirty little horsehair 
sofa. “ You want repose—after your long journey, you really want re- 
2 ) 0 se.” He drew his chair to the sofa, and surveyed her with a bland look 
of investigation—as if he had been her medical attendant, with a diagnosis 
on his mind. 

“ Very pleasant! very pleasant!” said the captain, when he had seen his 
guest comfortable on the sofa. “ I feel quite in the bosom of my family. 
Shall we return to our subject—the subject of my rascally self? No ! no! 
No apologies, no protestations, pray. Don’t mince the matter on your side 
—and depend on me not to mince it on mine. Now come to facts j pray 
come to facts. Who, and what, am I ? Carry your mind back to our con¬ 
versation on the Walls of this interesting city, and let us start once more 
from your point of view. I am a Rogue; and, in that capacity (as I have 
already pointed out), the most useful man you jiossibly could have met with. 
Now observe! There are many varieties of Rogue; let me tell you my 
variety to begin with. I am a Swindler.” 

His entire shamelessness was really superhuman. Not the vestige of a 
blush varied the sallow monotony of his complexion ; the smile wreathed 
his curly lips, as pleasantly as ever; his parti-coloured eyes twinkled at 
Magdalen, with the self-enjoying frankness of a naturally harmless man. 
Had his wife heard him ? Magdalen looked over his shoulder to the corner 
of the room in which she was sitting behind him. No : the self-taught 
.student of cookery was absorbed in her subject She had advanced her 
imaginary omelette to the critical stage at which the butter was to be 
thrown in—that vaguely measured morsel of butter, the size of your thumb. 
Mrs. Wragge sat lost in contemplation of one of her own thumbs, and shook 
her head over it, as if it failed to satisfy her. 

“Don’t be shocked,” proceeded the caj^tain; don’t be astonished. 
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Swindler is nothing but a word of two syllables. S, W, I, N, D—swind , 
Jj, E, R—ler; Swindler. Definition: A moial agriculturist; a man who cul¬ 
tivates the field of human sympathy. I am that moral agriculturist, that 
cultivating man. Narrow-minded mediocrity, envious of my success in 
my profession, calls me a Swindler. ''Vhat of that? The same low tom- 
of mind assails men in other professio is in a similar manner—calls gieat 
writers, scribblers—great generals, butchers—and so on. It entirely depends 
on the point of view. Adopting your j omt, I announce myself intelligibly 
as a Swindler. Now return the obligai on, and adopt mine. Hear what I 
have to say for myself, in the exercise 'f my profession.—Shall I continue 
to put it frankly 

“Yes,” said Magdalen; “and Til tdl you frankly afterwards what I 
think of it.” 

The captain cleared his throat; mei-tally assembled his entire army of 
words—horse, foot, artillery, and reser^ cs ; put himself at the head ; ami 
dashed into action, to carry the monil entrenchments of Society by a 
general charge. 

“ Now, observe,” he began. “ Here am I, a needy object. Very good. 
Without complicating the question by asking how 1 come to be in that 
condition, I will merely inquire whether it is, or is not, the duty of a 
Christian community to help the needy. If you say. No, you simply 
shock me; and there is an end of it. If you say. Yes—then I beg to ask, 
Why am I to blame for making a Chnstian community do its duty ? You 
may say. Is a careful man who has saved money, bound to spend it again 
on a careless stranger who has saved none ? Why of course he is ! And 
on what ground, pray ? Good Heavens! on the ground that he has got 
the money, to be sure. All the world over, the man who has not got the 
thing, obtains it, on one pretence or another, of the man who has—and in 
nine cases out of ten, the pretence is a false one. What! your pockets aie 
full, and my pockets are empty; and you refuse to help me? Soidid 
Avretch! do you think I will allow you to violate the sacred obligations of 
charity in my person? I won’t allow you—I say distinctly, I won’t allow 
you. Those are my principles as a moral agriculturist. Principles which 
admit of trickery? Certainly. Am I to blame if the field of human 
sympathy can’t be cultivated in any other way? Consult my brother 
agriculturists m the mere farming line—do they get their crops for the 
asking ? No I they must circumvent arid Nature, exactly as a I circum¬ 
vent sordid man. They must plough, and sow, and top-dress, and bottom- 
dress, and deep-drain, and surface-drain, and all the rest of it. Why am I 
to be checked in the vast occupation of deep-draining mankind ? Why am 
I to be persecuted for habitually exciting the noblest feelings of our common 
nature? Infamous!—I can characterize it by no other word—infamous' 
If I hadn’t confidence in the future, I should despair of humanity—but I 
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have confidence in the future. Yes! one of these days (when I am dead 
and gone), os ideas enlarge and enlightenment progresses, the ahetraot 
merits of the proiession now called swindling, will he recognized. When 
that day comes, don’t drag me out of my grave and give me a public 
funeral; don’t take advantage of my having no voice to raise in my own 
defence, and insult me by a national statue. No! do me justice on my 
tombstone; dash me off, in one masterly sentence, on my epitaph. Here 
lies Wragge, Embalmed in the tardy recognition of his species; he ploughed, 
sowed, and reaped his fellow-creatures; and enlightened posterity con¬ 
gratulates him on the uniform excellence of his crops.” 

He stopped; not from want of confidence, not from want of words— 
purely from want of breath. “ I put it frankly, with a dash of humour,” 
lie said, pleasantly. “ 1 don't shock you—do J ?” Weary and heartsiclv 
as she was—suspicious of others, doubtful of herself—the extravagant im¬ 
pudence of Captain Wragge’s defence of swindling, touched Magdalen’s 
natural sense of humour, and forced a smile to her lips, “ Is the Yorkshii’o 
crop a particularly rich one, just at present?” she inquired, meeting him, 
in her neatly feminine way, witli his own weapons. 

“A hit—a palpable hit,” said the captain, jocosely exhibiting the tails 
of his threadbare shooting-jacket, as a practical commentary on Magdalen's 
remark. My dear girl, here or elsewhere, the crop never fails—^but one 
man can’t always gather it in. The assistance of intelligent co-operation is, 
I regret to say, denied me. I have nothing m common with the clumsy 
rank and file of my profession, who convict themselves before recorders and 
magistrates, of the worst of all offences—incurable stupidity in the exercise 
of their own vocation. Such as you see me, 1 stand entirely alone. After 
years of successful self-dependence, the penalties of celebrity are beginning 
to attach to me. On my w^ay from the North, I pause at this interesting 
city for the third time ; I consult my Books fur the customary references 
to past local expeiicnce; I find under the heading, ‘Personal position in 
York,’ the initials, T. W. K. signifying Too Well Known. I refer to my 
Index, and turn to the surrounding neighbourhood. The same brief re¬ 
marks meet my eye. ‘Leeds. T. W. K.—Scarborough. T. W. K.— 
Harrowgate. T, W, K.’—and so on. What is the inevitable consequence 
I suspend my proceedings; my resources evaporate; and my fair relative 
finds me the pauper gentleman whom she now sees before her.” 

“ Your books ?” said Magdalen. “ What books do you mean ?” 

“You shall see,” replied the captairu “ Trust me, or not, as you like—I 
trust you implicitly. You shall see.” 

With those words he retired into the back room. While he was gone, 
Magdalen stole another look at Mrs. Wragge. Was she still self-isolated 
from her husband’s deluge of words? Perfectly self-isolated. She had 
advanced the imaginary omelette to the last stage of culinary progress; and 
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Bhe was now rehearsing the final operation of turning it over—willi the 
l)alm of her hand to represent the dish, and the cookery-book to impersoxiale 
the frying-pan. “ I’ve got it,’' said Mrs. Wragge, nodding across the looni 
at Magdalen. “First put the frying-])an on the dish, and then tumble 
both of them over.” 

Captain Wragge returned, carrying s neat black despatch-box, adorn(nI 
with a bright brass lock. He product! from the box five or six plumn 
little books, bound in commercial calf a id vellum, and each fitted comfoi t- 
ably with its own little lock. 

“Mind 1” said the moral agriculturisi : “I take no credit to myself lor 
this: it IS my natuie to be orderly, and orderly I am. 1 must have ever\ - 
thing down in black and white, or I 'hoiild go mad! Hero is my com¬ 
mercial library :—Day Book, Ledger, *ook of Districts, Book of Letters, 
Book of Remarks, and so on. Kmdl' throw your eye over any one of 
them. I flatter myself there is no sue i thing as a blot or a careless entry 
in it from the fust page to the last. > ook at this room—is there a chair 
out of place ? Not it 1 know it! Look at me. Am I dusty ? am I dirty ? 
am I half shaved? Am I, in brief, i speckless pauper, or am I not? 
Mmd ! I take no credit to myself; the nature of the man, my dear girl— 
the nature of the man 1” 

He opened one of the books. Magdalen was no judge of the admirable 
correctness with which the accounts inside were all ke])t; but she could 
estimate the neatness of the handwriting, the regularity in the rows ol 
figures, the mathematical exactness of the ruled lines in red and black 
ink, the cleanly absence of blots, stains, or erasuics. Although Captain 
Wragge’s inborn sense of order was, in him—as it is in others—a sense too 
inveterately mechanical to exercise any elevating moral influence over his 
actions, it had produced its legitimate effect on his habits, and had reduced 
his rogueries as strictly to method and system as if they had been the com¬ 
mercial transactions of an honest man. 

“In appearance, ray system looks complicated?” pursued the captain. 
“ In reality, it is simplicity itself. I merely avoid the errors of inferior 
practitioners. That is to say, 1 never plead for myself; and I never apply 
to rich people—both fatal mistakes which the interior practitioner per¬ 
petually commits. People with small means sometimes have geneiuus im¬ 
pulses in connection with money—rich people, never. My lord, with forty 
thousand a year ; Sir John, with property in half a dozen counties—those 
are the men who never forgive the genteel beggar for swindling them out 
of a sovereign; those are the men who send for the mendicity ofiBcers; 
those are the men who take care of their money. Who are the people wlio 
lose shillings and sixpences, by sheer thoughtlessness ? Servants and small 
clerks, to whom shillings and sixpences are of consequence. Did you ever 
hear of Rothschild or Baring dropping a fourpenny-piece down a gutter-hole ? 
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Fo\irpence in Kothscliild’s pocket is safer than fourpence in the pocket of 
that woman who is crying stale shrimps in Skeldergate this moment. 
Fortified by these sound principles, enlightened by the stores of written 
information in my commercial library, I have ranged through the popu¬ 
lation for years past, and have raised my charitable crops with the most 
cheering success. Here, in book Number One, are all my Districts mapped 
out, with the prevalent public feeling to appeal to in each:—Military 
District, Clerical District, Agricultural District; Etcetera, Etcetera. Here, 
in Number Two, are my cases that I plead:—Family of an officer who fell 
at Waterloo; Wife of a poor curate stricken down by nervous debility; 
Widow of a grazier in difficulties gored to death by a mad bull; Etcetera, 
Etcetera. Here, in Number Three, are the people who have hoard of the 
officer’s family, the curate’s wife, the grazier’s widow, and the people who 
haven’t; the people who have said Yes, and the people who have said No; 
the people to try again, the people who want a fresh case to stir tlicm up, 
the people who are doubtful, the people to beware of; Etcetera, Etcetera* 
Here, in Number Four, are my Adopted Handwritings of public characters ; 
my testimonials to my own worth and intcgiity; my Heartrending State¬ 
ments of the ofticer’s family, the curate’s wife, and the grazier’s widow, 
stained with tears, blotted with emotion; Etcetera, Etcetera. Here, in 
Numbers Five and Six, are my own personal subscriptions to local charities, 
actually paid in remunerative neighbourhoods, on the principle of throwing 
a sprat to catch a herring; also, my diary of each day’s proceedings, my 
liersonal reflections and remarks, my statement of cxistiujf difficulties (sucli 
as the difficulty of finding myself T. W. K., in this interesting city); my 
out-goings and in-comings ; wind and v/eathcr ; politics and public events; 
fluctuations in my own health ; fluctuations in Mrs. Wragge’s head ; fluc¬ 
tuations in our means and meals, our payments, prospects, and principles; 
Etcetera, Etcetera. So, my dear girl, the Swindler’s Mill goes. So you 
see me, exactly as I am. You knew, before I met you, that 1 lived on my 
wits. Well! have I, or have I not, shown you that I have wits to 
live on ?” 

“ 1 have no doubt you have done yourself full justice,” said Magdalen, 
quietly. 

**I am not at all exhausted,” continued the captain. “I can go on, if 
necessary, for the rest of the evening.—However, if I have done myself 
full justice, perha^is I may leave the remaining points in my character to 
develop themselves at future opportunities. For the present, I withdraw 
myself from notice. Exit Wragge. And now to business! Permit me to 
inquire what effect I have produced on your own mind ? Do you still believe 
that the Rogue who has trusted you with all his secrets, is a Rogue who is 
bent on taking a mean advantage of a fair relative ?” 

“ I will wait a little,” Magdalen rejoined, ** before I answer that question. 
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When I came down to tea, you told me you bad been employing your mind 
for my benefit. May I ask how ?” 

“ By all means,” said Captain Wragge. “ You shall have the net result 
of the whole mental process. Said process ranges over the present and 
future proceedings of your disconsolate fiiends, and of the lawyers who aie 
helping them to find you. Their present proceedings are, in all prohabilit} , 
assuming the following form :—The lav yer’s clerk has given you up at 
Mr. Huxtable’s, and has also, by this .ime, given you up after careful 
inquiry at all the hotels. His last chan, c is, that you may send for yoiii 
box to the cloak-room—you don’t send or it—and there the clerk is to¬ 
night (thanks to Captain Wragge and J>osemary Lane) at the end of hie. 
resources. He will forthwith communn ate that fact to his employers in 
London; and those employers (don’t be alarmed !) will apply for help to 
the detective police. Allowing for ine' itable delays, a professional spy, 
with all his wits about him, and with th -se handbills to help him privately 
in identifying you, will be here, certain y not later than the day after to¬ 
morrow—possibly eailier. If you remai.i in York, if you attempt to com¬ 
municate with Mr. Huxtable, that spy v ill find you out. If, on the other 
hand, you leave the ci'ty before he come.s (taking your departure by other 
means than the railway, of couise), you put him in the same predicament 
as the clerk—you defy him to find a fresh trace of you. There is my brief 
abstract of your present position. What do you think of it ?” 

“ I think it has one defect,” said Magdalen. “It ends in nothing.” 

“Pardon me,” retorted the captain. “It ends in an arrangement for 
your safe departure, and in a plan for the entire gratification of your wishe s 
in the direction of the stage. Both drawn from the resources of mybwii 
experience ; and both waiting a word from you, to be poured forth imme¬ 
diately, in the fullest detail.” 

“1 think I know what that word is,” replied Magdalen, looking at him 
attentively. 

“ Charmed to hear it, I am sure. You have only to say, ‘ Captain 
Wragge, take charge of me ’—and my plans are yours from that moment.” 

“ I will take to-night to consider your proposal,” she said, after an 
instant’s reflection. “ You shall have my answer to-morrow morning.” 

Captain Wragge looked a little disappointed. He had not expected 
the reservation on his side to be met so composedly by a reservation on 
ners. 

“ Why not decide at once he remonstrated, in his most persuasive 
tones, “ You have only to consider-” 

“I have more to consider than you think for,” she answered. “ I have 
another object in view, besides the object you know of.” 

“ May I ask-?” 

“ Excuse me, Captain Wragge—-you may not ask. Allow m© to thank 
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you for your hospitality, and to wish you good night. I am worn out. I 
want rest.” 

Once more, the captain wisely adapted himself to her humour, with the 
ready self-control of an experienced man. 

** Worn-out, of course !” he said, S 3 rmpathetically. “ Unpardonable on 
iny part not to have thought of it before. We will resume our conversa¬ 
tion to-morrow. Permit me to give you a candle. Mrs. Wragge!” 

Prostrated by mental exertion, Mrs. Wragge was pursuing the course of 
the omelette in dreams. Her head was twisted one way, and her body the 
other. She snored meekly. At intervals, one of her hands raised itself in 
the air, shook an imaginary frying-pan, and dropped again with a faint 
thump on the cookery-book in her lap. At the sound of her husband’s 
voice, she started to her feet; and confronted him with her mind fast 
asleep, and her eyes wide open. 

“ Assist Miss Vanstone,” said the captain. “ And the next time you 
forget yourself in your chair, fall asleep straight—don’t annoy me by hill¬ 
ing asleep crooked.” 

Mrs. Wragge opened her eyes a little wider, and looked at Magdalen in 
lielpless amazement, 

“Is the captain breakfasting by candlelight?’* she inquired, meekly. 
“ And haven’t I done the omelette 

Before her husband’s corrective voice could apply a fresh stimulant, 
Magdalen took her compassionately by tlie arm, and led lier out of the 
room. 

“Another object besides the object I know of?” repeated Captain 
Wragge, when he was left by himself. “ Is there a gentleman in the back¬ 
ground, after all ? Is there mischief brewing in the dark, that I don’t 
bargain for ?” 


CHAPTEll III. 

Towards six o’clock the next morning, the light pouring in on her face 
awoke Magdalen in the bedroom in Rosemary Lane. 

She started from her deep dreamless repose of the past night, with that 
painful sense of bewilderment on first waking which is familiar to all 
sleepers in strange beds. “ Norah!” she called out mechanically, when 
she opened her eyes. The next instant, her mind roused itself, and her 
senses told her the truth. She looked round the miserable room with a 
loathing recognition of it The sordid contrast which the place presented 
to fdl that she had been accustomed to see in her own bedchamber—the 
practical abandonment implied in its scanty furniture, of those elegant 
purities of personal Ji.abit to which she had been accustomed from her 
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childhood—shocked that sense of bodily self-respect in Magdalen, which is 
a refined woman’s second nature. Contemptible as the influence seemed 
when compared with her situation at that moment, the bare sight of the 
jug and basin in a corner of the room, decided her first resolution when she 
woke. She determined, then and there, t<> leave Rosemary Lane. 

How was she to leave it ? With Capt dn Wragge, or without him ? 

She dressed herself, with a damt)’- sl rinking from everything in the 
room which her hands or her clothes t< uched in the process ; and then 
opened the window. The autumn air fetL keen and sweet; and the little 
patch of sky that she could see, was warmly bright already with the new 
sunlight. Distant voices of bargemen on the river, and the chirping of 
birds among the weeds which topped i le old city wall, were the only 
sounds that broke the morning silence. She sat down by the window ; 
and searched her mind for the thoughts ^vhich she had lost, when weari¬ 
ness overcame her on the night before. 

The first subject to which she return‘d, was the vagabond subject of 
Captain Wragge. 

Tne “ monil agriculturist” had failed <o remove her personal distrust of 
him, cunningly as he had tried to plead against it by o])cnly confessing the 
impostures that ho had practised on othcn. He had raised her opinion of 
his abilities ; he had amused her by his humour ; he had astonished her by 
his assurance—but he had left her original conviction that he was a RogU(‘, 
exactly where it was when he first met with her. If the one design then 
in her mind had been the design of going on the stage, she would, at all 
hazards, have rejected the more than doubtful assistance of Captain Wragge, 
on the spot. 

But the perilous journey on which she had now adventured herself, had 
another end m view—an end, dark and distant—an end, with pitfalls 
hidden on the way to it, far other than the shallow pitfalls on the way to 
the stage. In the mysterious stillness of the morning, her mind looked on 
to its second and its deeper design ; and the despicable figure of the 
swindler rose before her in a new view. 

She tried to shut him out—to feel above him and beyond him again, as 
she had felt up to this time. 

After a little trifling with her dress, she took from her bosom the white 
silk bag which her own hands had made on the farewell night at Combe- 
Raven. It drew together at the mouth with delicate silken strings. The 
first thing she took out, on opening it, was a lock of Frank’s hair, tied with 
a morsel of silver thread; the next was a sheet of paper containing the 
extracts which she had copied from her father’s will and her father’s letter ; 
the last was a closely folded packet of bank-notes, to the value of nearly 
two hundred pounds—the produce (as Miss Garth had rightly conjectured) 
of the sale of her jewelry and her dresses, in which the servant at tho 
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boardiag school had privately assisted lier. She put hack the notes at 
ooce, without a second glance at them; and then sat looking thoughtfully 
at the lock of hair, as it lay on her lap. ** You are better than nothing,” 
she said, speaking to it with a girl’s fanciful tenderness. “ 1 can sit and 
look at you sometimes, till I almost think I am looking at Frank. Oh, my 
darling I my darling !” Her voice faltered softly, and she put the lock of 
hair, with a languid gentleness, to her lips. It fell from her fingers into 
her bosom. A lovely tinge of colour rose on her cheeks, and spread down¬ 
ward to her neck, as if it followed the falling hair. She closed her eyes, 
and let her fair head droop softly. The world passed from her ; and, for 
one enchanted moment, Love opened the gates of Paradise to the daughter 
of Eve. 

The tiivial noises in the neighbouring street, gathering in number as the 
morning advanced, forced her back to the hard realities of the passing time. 
She raised her head, with a heavy sigh, and opened her eyes once more on 
the mean and miserable little room. 

The extracts from the will and the letter—those last memorials of her 
father, now so closely associated with the purpose which had possession of 
her mind—still lay before her. The transient colour faded from her face, 
as she spread the little manuscript open on her lap. The extracts from the 
will stood highest on the page; they were limited to those few touching 
words, m which the dead father begged bis children’s forgiveness for the 
stain on their birth, and implored them to remember the untiring love and 
care by which he had striven to atone for it. The extract from the letter 
to Mr. Peiidnl came next. She read the last melancholy sentences aloud 
to herself:—“ For God’s sake come on the day when you receive this— 
come and relieve me from the dreadful thought that my two darling girls 
are at this moment unprovided for. If anything happened to me, and if 
my desire to do their mother justice, ended (through my miserable ignorance 
of the law) in leaving Norah and Magdalen disinherited, I should not rest 
in my grave!” Under these lines again, and close at the bottom of the 
})age, was written the terrible commentary on that letter which had fallen 
IromMr. Pendril’slips ;—“Mr. Vanstone’sdaughters are Nobody’s Children, 
and the law leaves them helpless at their uncle’s mercy.” 

Helpless when those words were spoken—helpless still, after all that she 
had resolved, after all that she had sacrificed. The assertion of her natural 
rights, aud her sister’s, sanctioned by the direct expression of her father’s 
last wishes; the recall of Frank from China; the justification of her 
desertion of Korah—all hung on her desperate purpose mf recovering the 
lost inheritance, at any risk, from the man who had beggared and insulted 
bis brother’s children. And that man was still a shadow to her! So 
little did she know of liim that she was even ignorant, at that moment, of 
his place of abode* 
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She rose and paced the room, with the noiseless, negligent grace of a 
wild creature of the forest in its cage. ** How can I reach him, in the 

dark?” she said to herself. “How can I find out-•?” She stopped 

suddenly. Before the question had shaped itself to an end in her thoughts, 
Captain Wragge was hack in her mind again. 

A man well used to working in the dark ; a man with endless resources 
of audacity and cunning; a man who would hesitate at no mean employ¬ 
ment that could be ofiered to him, if it was employment that filled his 
ix)ckets—was this the instrument for which, in its present need, her hand 
was waiting ? Two of the necessities t« be met, before she could take a 
single step in advance, were plainly present to her—the necessity of knowing 
more of her father’s brother than she knew now; and the necessity of 
throwing him off his guard by concealing herself personally, during the 
process of inquiry, llesolutely self-dep ndent as she was, the inevitable 
spy’s work at the outset must be work del* gated to another. In her position, 
was there any ready human creature within reach, but the vagabond down¬ 
stairs? Not one. She thought of it anxiously, she thought of it long. 
Not one! There the choice was, steadily confronting her: the choice of 
taking the Rogue, or of turning her back on the Purpose. 

She paused in the middle of the room. “ What can he do at his worst ?” 
she said to herself. “Cheat me. Well’ if my money governs him for 
me, what then ? Let him have my money 1 She returned mechanically 
to her place by the window. A moment more decided her. A moment 
more, and she took the first fatal step downwards—she determined to face 
the risk, and try Captain Wragge. 

At nine o’clock the landlady knocked at Magdalen’s door, and informed 
her (with the captain’s kind compliments), that breakfast was ready. 

She found Mrs. Wragge alone; attired in a voluminous brown holland 
wrapper, with a limp cape, and a trimming of dingy pink ribbon. The ex¬ 
waitress at Darch’s Dining Rooms was absorbed in the contemplation of a 
largo dish, containing a leathery-looking substance of a mottled yellow 
colour, profusely sprinkled with little black sjTots. 

“ There it is!” said Mrs. Wragge. “ Omelette with herbs. The landlady 
helped me. And that’s what we’ve made of it. Don’t you ask the captain 
for any when he comes in—don’t, there’s a good soul. It isn’t nice. W'e 
had some accidents with it. It’s been imder the grate. It’s been spilt on 
the stairs. It’s scalded the landlady’s youngest boy—^ho went and sat on 
it. Bless you, it isn’t half as nice as it looks! Don’t you ask for any. 
Perhaps he won’t notice if you say nothing about it. What do you think 
of my wrapper? I should so like to have a white one. Have you got a 
white one? How is it trimmed? Do tell me!” 

The formidable entrance of the captain suspended the next question on 
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her lips, Fortnnf^tely for Mrs. Wragge, her husband was far too anxious 
for the promised expression of Magdalen’s decision, to pay his customary 
attention to questions of cookery. When breakfast was over, he dismissed 
Mrs, Wragge, and merely referred to the omelette by telling her that she 
had his full permission to “ give it to the dog.” 

“ How does my little proposal look by daylight?” he asked, placing chairs 
for Magdalen and himself. “Which is it to be: ‘Captain Wragge, take 
charge of me?’ or, ‘ Captain Wragge, good morning?’ ” 

“ You shall hear directly,” replied Magdalen. “ I have something to say 
first. I told you, last night, that I had another object in view, besides the 
object of earning my living on the stage-” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed Captain Wragge. “Did you say, 
earning your living ?” 

“ Certainly. Both my sister and myself must depend on our own exer¬ 
tions to gain our daily bread.” 

“ What I ! I” cried the captain, starting to his feet. “ The daughters of 
my wealthy and lamented relative by marriage, reduced to earn their own 
living ? Impossible—wildly, extravagantly impossible I” He sat down 
again, and looked at Magdalen as if she had inflicted a personal injury on 
him. 

“ You are not acquainted with the full extent of our misfortune,” she 
said, quietly. “ I will tell you what has happened before I go any farther.” 
She told him at once, in the plainest terms she could find, and with as few 
details as possible. 

Captain Wragge’s profound bewilderment left him conscious of but one 
distinct result, produced by the narrative on his own mind. The lawyer’s 
offer of Fifty Pounds Keward for the missing young lady, ascended instantly 
to a place in his estimation which it had never occupied until that 
moment. 

“ Do I understand,” he inquired, “ that you are entirely deprived of 
present resources ?” 

I have sold my jewelry and my dresses,” said Magdalen, impatient of 
his mean harping on the pecuniary string. “If my want of experience 
keeps me back in a theatre, I can aJBford to wait till the stage can afford to 
pay me.” 

Captain Wragge mentally appraised the rings, bracelets, and necklaces, 
the silks, satins, and laces of the daughter of a gentleman of fortune, at— 
say, a third of their real value. In a moment more, the Fifty Pounds 
Keward suddenly sank again to the lowest depths in the deep estimation of 
thlB judicious man. 

Just so,” he said, in his most business-like manner. “ There is not 
the least fear, my deal: girl, of your being kept back in a theatre, if you 
poBBess present resources, and if you profit by my assistance.” 
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“ I must accept more assistance than you have already offered—or noiu'/’ 
said Magdalen. “I have more serious difficulties before me than the 
difficulty of leaving York, and the difficulty of finding my way to the 
stage.” 

“ You don’t say so ! I am all attention ; pray explain yourself!” 

Sho considered her next words carefull; before they passed her lips. 

“ There are certain inquiries,” she said, “ which I am interested in 
making. If I undertook them myself, I hould excite the suspicion of the 
person inquired after, and should learn b i^tlo or nothing of what I wish to 
know. If the inquiries could be made ^ *y a stranger, without my being 
seen in the matter, a service would be rer -lered me of much gi*eater import¬ 
ance than the service you offered last night.” 

Captain Wragge’s vagabond face becani i gravely and deeply attentive. 

May I ask,” he said, ** what the natu o of the inquiries is likely to be ?” 

Magdalen hesitated. She had nccessai ly mentioned Michael Vanstone’s 
name, in informing the captain of the lo-s of her inheritance. She must 
inevitably mention it to him again, if she employed his services, lie 
would doubtless discover it for himself, by a plain process of inference, 
before she said many words more, frame them as carefully as she might. 
Under these circumstances was there any intelligible reason for shrinking 
from direct reference to Michael Vanstone ? No intelligible reason—and 
yet, she shrank. 

“ For instance,” pursued Captain Wragge, “ are they inquiries about a 
man or a woman ; inquiries about an enemy or a friend-?” 

“ An enemy,” sho answered quickly. 

Her reply might still have kept the captain in the dark—^but her eyes 
enlightened him. “Michael Vanstone!” thought the wary Wragge. 
“ She looks dangerous ; i’ll feel my way a little farther.” 

“ With regard, now, to the person who is the object of these inquiries,” 
ho resumed. “ Are you thoroughly clear, in your own mind, about what 
you want to know ?” 

“ Perfectly clear,” replied Magdalen. “ I want to know where he lives, 
to begin with ?” 

“ Yes ? And after that ?” 

“ I want to know about his habits ; about who the jieople are whom he 

associates with; about what he does with his money-” She considered 

a little. “ And one thing more,” she said; “ I want to know whether 
there is any woman about his house—a relation, or a housekeeper—wlio 
has an influence over him.” 

“ Harmless enough, so far,” said the captain. “ What next ?” 

“ Nothing. The rest is my secret.” 

The clouds on Captain Wragge’s countenance began to clear away again. 
He reverted with his customary precision to his customary choice of alter- 
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natives. ** These inquiries of hers,** he thought, mean one of two things 
—Mischief, or Money I If it*s Mischief, Til slip through her fingers. If 
it's Money, I'll make myself useful, with a view to the future." 

Magdalen's vigilant eyes watched the progress of his reflections suspi¬ 
ciously. “Captain Wragge,” she said, “if you want time to consider, 
say so plainly.” 

“ I don't want a moment," replied the captain. “ Place your departure 
from York, your dramatic career, and your private inquiries under my 
care. Here I am, unreservedly at your disposal. Say the word—do you 
take me ?" 

Her heart beat fast; her lips turned dry—^but she said the word. 

“Ido.” 

There was a pause. Magdalen sat silent, struggling with the vague 
dread of the future which had been roused in her mind by her own reply. 
Captain Wragge, on his side, was apparently absorbed in the consideration 
of a new set of alternatives. His hands descended into his empty pockets, 
and prophetically tested their capacity as receptacles for gold and silver. 
The brightness of the precious metals was in his face, the smoothness of 
the precious metals was in his voice, as he provided himself with a new 
supply of words, and resumed the conversation. 

“ The next question,” he said, “ is the question of time. Do these confi¬ 
dential investigations of ours require immediate attention—or can they 
wait ?” 

“ For the present they can wait,” replied Magdalen. “ I wish to secure 
my freedom from all interference on the part of my friends, before the in¬ 
quiries are made.” 

“ Very good. The first step towards accomplishing that object is to beat 
our retreat—excuse a professional metaphor from a military man—to beat 
our retreat from York to-morrow. I see my way plainly so far; but I am 
all abroad, as we used to say in the militia, about my marching orders 
afterwards. The next direction we take, ought to be chosen with an eye 
to advancing your dramatic views. I am all ready, when I know what 
your views are. How came you to think of the theatre at all ? I see the 
sacred fire burning in you; tell me, who lit it ?” 

Magdalen could only answer him in one way. She could only look back 
at the days that were gone for ever; and tell him the story of her first step 
towards the stage at Evergreen Lodge. Captain Wragge listened with his 
usual politeness; but he evidently derived no satisfactory impression from 
what he heard. Audiences of friends, were audiences whom he privately 
declined to trust; and the opinion of the stage-manager, was the opinion of 
a man who spoke with his fee in his pocket, and his eye on a future 
engagement 

“Interesting, deeply interesting,” he said, when Magdalen had done. 
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But not conclusive to a practical man. A specimen of your abilities is 
necessary to enlighten me. 1 have been on the stage myself; the comedy 
of the liivals is familiar to mo from beginning to end. A sample is all 
I want, if you have not forgotten the words—a sample of ‘ Lucy,’ and a 
sample of * Julia.’ ” 

1 have not forgotten the words,” said Magdalen, sorrowfully ; and I 
have the little books with me, in which my dialogue was written out. 1 

have never parted with them: they remind me of a time-” Her lip 

trembled ; and a pang of the heartache si' enced her. 

“ Nervous,” remarked the captain, indulgently. “ Not at all a bad sign. 
The greatest actresses on the stage are nc’ vous. Follow their example, and 
get over it. Where are the parts ? ('h, here they are I Very nicely 

written, and remarkably clean. I’ll give you the cues—it will all be over 
(as the dentists say), in no time. Tak the back drawing-room for the 
stage, and take me lor the audience. ngle goes the bell; up runs the 
curtain ; order in the gallery, silence in the pit—enter Lucy!” 

She tried hard to control herself; she lorced back the sorrow—the inno¬ 
cent, natural, human sorrow for the abs^mt and the dead—pleading haul 
with her for the tears that she refused. Resolutely, with cold clenched 
hands, she tried to begin. As the first familiar words passed her lips, 
Frank came back to her from the sea; and the face of her dead father 
looked at her with the smile of happy old times. The voices of her mothci 
and her sister talked gently in the fragrant country stillness ; and the 
garden-walks at Combe-Raven opened once more on her view. With a 
faint wailing ciy, she dropped into a chair; her head fell fomard on the 
table, and she burst passionately into tears. 

Captain Wragge was on his feet in a moment. She shuddered as he 
came near her ; and waved him back vehemently with her hand. “ Leave 
me!” she said; “ leave me a minute by myself!” The compliant Wragge 
retired to the front room ; looked out of window; and whistled under his 
breath. “ The family spirit again !” he said. “ Complicated by hysterics.” 

After waiting a minute or two, he returned to make inquiries. 

“Is there anything I can offer you?” he asked. “Cold water? burnt 
feathers ? smelling salts ? medical assistance ? Shall I summon Mrs. 
Wragge ? Shall we put it off till to morrow ?” 

She started up, wild and flushed, with a desperate self-command in her 
face, with an angry resolution in her manner. 

“No!” she said. “I must harden myself—and I will I Sit down again, 
and see me act.” 

“ Bravo 1” cried the captain. “ Dash at it, my beauty—and it’s done!” 

She dashed at it, with a mad defiance of herself—with a raised voice, and 
a glow like fever in her cheeks. All the artless, girlish charm of the per¬ 
formance in happier and better days, was gone. The native dramatic 
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capacity that was in her, came, hard and bold, to the surface, stripped of 
every softening allurement which had once adorned it She would have 
saddened and disappointed a man with any delicacy of feeling. She abso¬ 
lutely electrified Captain Wragge. He forgot his politeness, he forgot his 
long words. The essential spirit of the man’s whole vagabond life, burst 
out of him irresistibly in his first exclamation. “ Who the devil would 
have thought it ? She can act, after all!” The instant the words escaped 
his lips, he recovered himself, and glided off into his ordinary colloquial 
channels. Magdalen stopped him in the middle of his first compliment. 
“ No,” she said; “ I have forced the truth out of you, for once. I want no 
more.” 

“Pardon me,” replied the incorrigible Wragge. “You want a little 
instruction ; and I am the man to give it you.” 

With that answer, he placed a chair for her, and proceeded to explain 
himself. 

She sat down in silence. A sullen indifference began to show itself in 
her manner; her cheeks turned pale again; and her eyes looked wearily 
vacant at the wall before her. Captain Wragge noticed these signs of 
heartrsickness and discontent with herself, after the effort she had made, 
and saw the importance of rousing her by speaking, for once, plainly and 
directly to the point. She had set a new value on herself m his mercenary 
eyes. She had suggested to him a speculation in her youth, her beauty, 
and her marked ability for the stage, which had never entered his mind 
until he saw her act. The old militiaman was quick at his shifts. He and 
his plans had both turned right about together, when Magdalen sat down 
to hear what he had to say. 

“ Mr. Huxtable’s opinion is my opinion,” he began. “ You are a bom 
actress. But you must he trained before you can do anything on the stage. 
I am disengaged—I am competent—I have trained others—T can train you. 
Don’t trust my word : trust my eye to my own interests. I’ll make it my 
interest to take pains with you, and to be quick about it. You shall 
pay mo for my instructions from your profits on the stage. Half your 
salary, for the first year ; a third of your salary for the second year ; and 
half the sum you clear by your first benefit in a London theatre. W’hat 
do you say to that ? Have I made it my interest to push you, or have 
I not?” 

So far as appearances went, and so far as the stage went, it was plain 
that^o had linked his interests and Magdalen’s together. She briefly told 
him so, and waited to hear more. 

“ A month or six weeks’ study,” continued the captain, “ will give mo a 
reasonable idea of what you can do best. All ability runs in ginoves ; and 
your groove remains to be found. We can’t find it here—for we can’t keep 
you a dose prisoner for weeks together in Rosemaiy Lane. A quiet 
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country place, secure from all interference and intei-ruption, is the place wo 
want for a month certain. Trust my knowledge of Yorkshire; and consider 
the place found, I see no difficulties anywhere, except the difficulty of 
beating our retreat to-morrow.” 

I thought your arrangements were made last night ?” said Magdalen. 

“ Quite right,” rejoined the captain. ‘ They were made last night; and 
here they are. We can’t leave by railv ay, because the lawyer’s clerk is 
sure to be on the look-out for you at th( York terminus. Very good; we 
take to the road instead, and leave ii* our own carriage. Where the 
deuce do wo get it ? We get it from 'ho landlady’s brother, who has a 
horse and chaise which he lets out fo hire. That chaise comes to the 
end of Rosemary Lane at an early houi to-morrow morning. I take my 
wife and my niece out to show them tae beauties of the neighbourhood. 
We have a ||icnic hamper with us whicl marks our purpose) in the public 
eye. You disfigure yourself in a shawl, ' sonnet, and veil of Mrs. Wragge’s ; 
we turn our backs on York ; and away e drive on a pleasure trip for the 
day—you and 1 on the front seat, Mrs Wragge and the hamper behind. 
Good again. Once on the high road wfiat do we do ? Drive to the first 
station beyond York, northward, soutiiward, or eastward, as may be 
hereafter deteimined. No lawyer’s cloik is waiting for you there. You 
and Mrs. Wragge get out—first opening the hamper at a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity. Instead of containing chickens and champagne, it contains a 
carpet-bag with the things you want for the night. You take your tickets 
for a place previously determined on; and 1 take the chaise back to York, 
Arrived once more m this house, I collect the luggage left behind, and send 
for the woman downstaiis. ‘Ladies so charmed with such-and-such-a- 
place (wrong place of course) that they have determined to stop there. 
Pray accept the customary week’s rent, m place of a week’s warning. Good 
day.’ Is the clerk looking for me at the York terminus ? Not he. I take 
my ticket, under his very nose; I follow you with the luggage along your 
line of railway—and where is the trace left of your departure ? Nowhere. 
The fairy has vanished; and the legal authorities are left in the lurch.” 

“ Why do you talk of difficulties ?” asked Magdalen. “ The difficulties 
seem to be provided for.” 

“ All but ONE,” said Captain Wragge, with an ominous emphasis on the 
last word. “ The Grand Difficulty of humanity from the cradle to the 
grave—Money.” He slowly winked his green eye; sighed with deep 
feeling; and buried his insolvent hands in his unproductive pockets. 

“ What is the money wanted for ?” inquired Magdalen. 

“ To pay my bills,” replied the captain, with a touching simplicity. 
“ Pray understand ! I never was—and never shall be—personally desirous 
of paying a single farthing to any human creature on the habitable globe. 
I am spealcing in your interests, not in mine.” 
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My interest?” 

“ Certainly. You can’t get safely away from York to-morrow, without 
the chaise. And I can’t get the chaise without money. The landlady’s 
brother will lend it, if he sees his sister's bill receipted, and if he gets his 
day’s hire beforehand—not otherwise. Allow me to put the transaction in 
a business light. We have agreed that I am to be remunerated for my 
course of dramatic instruction out of your future earnings on the stage. 
Very good, I merely draw on my future prospects; and you, on whom 
those prospects depend, are naturally my banker. For mere argument’s 
sake, estimate my share in your first year’s salary at the totally inadequate 
value of a hundred pounds. Halve that sum ; quarter that sum-” 

“ How much do you want ?” said Magdalen, impatiently. 

Captain Wraggc was sorely tempted to take the Reward at the top of tho 
handbills as his basis of calculation. But he felt the vast fuj^ire import¬ 
ance of present moderation ; and actually wanting some twelve or thirteen 
pounds, he merely doubled the amount, and said, “ Five-and-twenty.” 

Magdalen took the little bag from lier bosom, and gave him the money, 
with a contemptuous wonder at the number of words which he had wasted 
on her for the purpose of cheating on so small a scale. In the old days at 
Combe-Raven, five-and-twenty pounds flowed from a stroke of her father’s 
pen into the hands of any one in the house who choso to ask for it. 

Captain Wragge’s eyes dwelt on the little bag, as the eyes of lovers 
dwell on their mistresses. “ Happy bag 1” he murmured, as she put it 
back in her bosom. He rose; dived into a corner ot the lOom ; produced 
his neat despatch-box; and solemnly unlocked it on the table between 
Magdalen and himself. 

** The nature of the man, my dear girl—the nature of the man,*’ he said, 
opening one of his plump little books, bound in calf and vellum. “ A trans¬ 
action has taken place between us. I must have it down in black and 
white.” He opened the book at a blank page, and wrote at the top, in a 
fine mercantile hand:—“ Miss Vaiistone the Younger: In account with 
Horatio Wragge, late of the Boyal Militia. D\ — d. Sept. 2^th^ 1846. 
D\: To estmated value of H. Wraggds interest in Miss VJs first year's 
salary—say £200. (1. By paid on account £25.” Having completed the 

entry—and having also shown, by doubling his original estimate on the 
Debtor side, that Magdalen’s easy compliance with his demand on her liad 
not been thrown away on him—the captain pressed his blotting-paper over 
the wet ink, and put away the book with the air of a man who had done a 
virtuous action, and who was above boasting about it. 

“ Excuse me for leaving you abruptly,” he said. “ Time is of import¬ 
ance ; I must make sure of the chaise. If Mrs. Wragge comes in, tell her 
nothing—she is not sharp enough to be trusted. If she presumes to ask 
questions, extinguish her immediately. You have only to be loud. Pray 
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take my authority into your own hands, and be as loud with Mrs. Wragge 
as I am!” He snatched up his tall hat, bowed, smiled, and tripped out of 
the room. 

Sensible of little else but of the relie f of being alone; feeling no more 
distinct impression than the vague sen^o of some serious change having 
taken place in herself and her position, Magdalen let the events of the 
morning come and go like shadows on her mind, and waited wearily for 
what the day might bring forth. Aftei the lapse of some time, the door 
opened softly. The giant ligiire of Mrs. AVragge stalked into the room ; and 
stopped opposite Magdalen in solemn asi onishment. 

“ Where are your Things?” asked M s. Wragge, with a burst of incoii- 
trollable anxiety. “ l*vc been upstairs, 'ookiiig in your drawers. Where 
are your night-gowns and night-caps? and your jKitticoats and stockings? 
and your hairpins and bear’s grease, and all the rest of it ?” 

“ My luggage is left at the railway-stii. lon,” said Magdalen. 

Mrs. Wragge’s moon-facc brightened dimly. The ineradicable female 
instinct of Curiosity tiled to sparkle lu her faded blue eyes—flickered 
piteously—and died out. 

“ How much luggage?” she asked, confidentially. “ The captain’s gone 
out. Let’s go and get it!” 

“ Mrs. Wragge!” cried a terrible voice at the door. 

For the first time in Magdalen’s expeiicnce, Mrs. Wragge was deaf to the 
customary stimulant. She actually ventured on a feeble remonstrance, in 
the presence of her husband. 

‘‘Oh, do let her have her Things!” pleaded Mrs. Wragge. “Oh, poor 
soul, do let her have her Things!” 

The captain’s inexorable forefinger pointed to a comer of the room— 
dropped slowly as his wife retired before it—and suddenly stopped at the 
region of her shoes. 

“Do I hear a clapping on the floor!” exclaimed Captain Wragge, with 
an expression of horror. “ Yes; 1 do. Down at heel again! The lett 
shoe, this time. Pull it up, Mrs. Wragge! pull it up! The chaise will 
be here to-morrow morning at nine o’clock,” he continued, addressing Mag¬ 
dalen. “ AVe can’t possibly venture on claiming your box. There is note- 
paper. Write dowma list of the necessaries you want. I will take it my¬ 
self to the shop, pay the bill for you, and bring back the parcel. We must 
sacrifice the box—we must indeed.” 

While her husband was addressing Magdalen, Mrs. Wragge had stolen 
out again from her comer; and had ventured near enough to the captain 
to hear the words, “ shop ” and “ parcel.” She clapiied her great hands 
together in imgovemable excitement, and lost all control over herself im¬ 
mediately. 

“ Oh, if it’s shopping, let me do it I” cried Mrs. Wragge. “ She’s going 
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out to buy her Things I Oh, let me go with her—please let me go with 
her I” 

“ Sit down 1” shouted the captain. “ Stmight I more to the right—more 
still. Stop where you are 1” 

Mrs. Wragge crossed her helpless hands on her lap, and melted meekly 
into tears. 

I do so like shopping,” pleaded the poor creature; “ and I get so little 
of it now!” 

Magdalen completed her list; and Captain Wragge at once left the room 
with it “ Don’t let my wife bore you,” he said pleasantly, as he went out. 
“ Cut her short, poor soul—cut her short!” 

** Don’t cry,” said Magdalen, trying to comfort Mrs. Wragge by patting 
her on the shoulder. “ When the parcel comes back you shall open it.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. Wrt^ge, meekly drying her eyes; 
“ thank you kindly. Don’t notice my handkerchief, please. It’s such a 
very little one! I had a nice lot of them once, with lace borders. They’re 
all gone now. Never mind! It will comfort me to unpack your Things. 
You’re very good to me. I like you. I say—you won’t be angry, will 
you ? Give us a kiss.” 

Magdalen stooped over her with the frank grace and gentleness of past 
days, and touched her faded cheek. “Let me do something harmless!” 
she thought, with a pang at her heart—“ Oh let me do something innocent 
and kind, for the sake of old times 1” 

She felt her eyes moistening, and silently turned away. 

That night no rest came to her. That night the roused forces of Good 
and Evil fought their terrible fight for her soul—and left the strife between 
them still in suspense when morning came. As the clock of York Minster 
struck nine, she followed Mrs. Wragge to the chaise, and took her seat 
by the captain’s side. In a quarter of an hour more, York was in the 
distance; and the high-road lay bright and open before them in the morn¬ 
ing sunlight. 


THE END OF THE SECOND SCENE. 
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BETWEEN THE SCENES. 

CHRONICLE OF EVENTS: PRESERVED IN CAPTAIN WRAGGE’s DESPATCH BOX. 


I. 

Chronicle fob 0»;tober, 1846. 

I HAVE retired into the bosom of my family. We are residing in the 
secluded village of Ruswarp, on the bank of the Esk, about two miles inland 
from Whitby. Our lodgings are comfoi ^^ble, and wo possess the additional 
blessing of a tidy landlady. Mrs. Wra j,ge and Miss Vanstone preceded me 
here, in accordance with the plan 1 lau down for efiecting our retreat from 
York. On the next day 1 followed them alone, with the luggage. On 
leaving the terminus, 1 had the satisfaction of seeing the lawyer’s clerk in 
close confabulation with the detective officer whose advent i liad prophe¬ 
sied. I left him in peaceable possession of the city of York, and the whole 
surrounding neighbourhood. lie has returned the compliment, and has loft 
us in peaceable possession of the valley of the Esk, thirty miles away 
from him. 

Remarkable results have followed my first efforts at the cultivation of 
Miss Vaiistone’s dramatic abilities. 

I have discovered that she possesses extraordinary talent as a mimic. 
She has the flexible face, the manageable voice, and the dramatic knack 
which fit a woman for character-parts and disguises on the stage. All she 
now wants is teaching and practice to make her sure of her own resources. 
The experience of her, thus gained, has revived an idea in my mind, which 
originally occurred to me at one of the “ At Homes ” of the late inimitable 
Charles Mathews, comedian. I was in the Wine Trade at the time, I 
remember. We imitated the Vintage-processes of Nature, in a back-kitchen 
at Brompton; and produced a dinner-sherry, pale and curious, tonic in 
chai-acter, round in the mouth, a favourite with the Court of Spain, at nine¬ 
teen and sixpence a dozen, bottles included —Vide Prospectus of the period. 
The profits of myself and partners were small; we were in advance of the 
tastes of the age, and in debt to the bottle merchant. Being at my wits’ 
end for want of money, and seeing what audiences Mathews drew, the idea 
occurred to me of starting an imitation of the great Imitator himself, in the 
shape of an “ At Home,” given by a woman. The one trifling obstacle in 
the way was the difficulty of finding the woman. * From that time to this, 
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I have hitherto failed to overcome it. I have conquered it at last: I have 
found the woman now. Miss Vanstone possesses youth and beauty as well 
as talent. Train her in the art of dramatic disguise; provide her with ap¬ 
propriate dresses for different characters; develop her accomplishments in 
singing and playing; give her plenty of smart talk addressed to the audience; 
advertise her as A Young Lady at Home; astonish the public by a dra¬ 
matic entertainment which depends from first to last on that young lady’s 
own sole exertions; commit the entire management of the thing to my 
care—and what follows as a necessary consequence ? Fame for my fair 
relative, and a fortune for myself. 

I put these considerations, as frankly as usual, to Miss Vanstone; offer¬ 
ing to write the Entertainment, to manage all the business, and to share 
the profits. I did not forget to strengthen my case by informing her of the 
jealousies she would encounter, and the obstacles she would meet, if she 
went on the stage. And I wound up by a neat reference to the private in¬ 
quiries which she is interested in making, and to the personal independence 
which she is desirous of securing before she acts on her information. ** If 
you go on the stage,” I said, “ your services will be bought by a manager, 
and he may insist on his claims just at the time when you want to get free 
from him. If, on the contrary, you adopt my views, you will be your own 
mistress and your own manager, and you can settle your course just as you 
like.” This last consideration appeared to strike her. She took a day to 
consider it; and when the day was over, gave her consent. 

I had the whole transaction down in black and white immediately. Our 
arrangement is eminently satisfactory, except in one particular. She shows 
a morbid distnist of writing her name at the bottom of any document which 
1 present to her; and roundly declares she will sign nothing. As long as 
it is her interest to provide herself with pecuniary resources for the future, 
she verbally engages to go on. When it ceases to be her interest, she 
plainly threatens to leave off at a week’s notice. A difficult girl to deal 
with: she has found out her own value to me already. One comfort is, I 
have the cooking of the accounts; and my fair relative shall not fill her 
pockets too suddenly, if I can help it. 

My exertions in training Miss Vanstone for the coming experiment, have 
been varied by the writing of two anonymous letters, in that young lady’s 
interests. Finding her too fidgety about arranging matters with her friends 
to pay proper attention to my instructions, I wrote anonymously to the law¬ 
yer who is conducting the inquiry after her; recommending him in a friendly 
way to give it up. The letter was enclosed to a friend of mine in London, 
with instructions to post it at Charing Cross. A week later, I sent a 
second letter, through the same channel, requesting the lawyer to inform me, 
in writing, whether he and his clients had or had not decided on taking my 
advice, I directed him, with jocose reference to the collision of interests 
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between us, to address his letter:—“Tit for Tat, Post OflSce, West 
Strand.” 

In a few days the answer arrived—^privately forwarded, of course, to Post 
Office, Whitby, by arrangement with my friend in London. 

The lawyer’s reply was short and surly: “ Sir—If my advice had been 
followed, you and your anonymous letter would both be treated with the 
contempt whicli they deserve. But 1 he wishes of Miss Magdalen Van- 
stone’s eldest sister have claims on m ^ consideration which 1 cannot dis¬ 
pute ; and at her entreaty I inform yoi. that all further proceedings on my 
part are withdrawn—on the express understanding that this concession is 
to open facilities for written comraunicai ion at least, between the two sisteis. 
A letter from the elder Miss Vanstone i* enclosed m this. If I don’t hear 
in a week’s time, that it has been recoived, I shall place the matter once 
more in the hands of the police.—Wini fAM Pendril.” A sour man, this 
William Pendril. I can only say of hin., what an eminent nobleman once 
said of his sulky servant—“ I wouldn’ have such a temper as that fellow 
has got, for any earthly consideration that could be offered me !” 

As a matter of course, I looked into the letter which the lawyer enclosed, 
before delivering it. Miss Vanstone, ihe elder, described herself as dis¬ 
tracted at not hearing from her sister; as siuted with a governess’s situation 
in a private family ; as going into the situation in a week’s time; and as 
longing for a letter to comfort her, before she faced the trial of undertaking 
her new duties. After closing the envelope again, I accompanied the de¬ 
livery of the letter to Miss Vanstone the younger, by a word of caution. 
“ Are you more sure of your own courage now,” I said, “ than you were 
when I met you ?” She was ready with her answer. “ Captain Wragge, 
when you met me on the Walls of York, I had not gone too far to go back. 
I have gone too far now,” 

If she really feels this—and I think she docs—her con*esponding with 
her sister can do no harm. She wrote at great length the same day ; cried 
profusely over her own epistolary composition; and was remarkably ill- 
tempered and snappish towards me, when we met in the evening. She 
wants experience, poor girl—she sadly wants experience of the world. 
How consoling to know that I am just the man to give it her I 


11 . 

Chronicle fob November. 


We are established at Derby. The Entertainment is written ; and the 
rehearsals are in steady progress. All difficulties are provided for, but the 
one etemal difficulty of money. Miss Vans tone’s resources stretch easily 
enough to the limits of our personal wants; including pianoforte hire for 
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practice, and the purchase and making of the necessary dresses. But 
the expenses of starting the Entertainment are beyond the rea' h of any 
means we possess, A theatrical friend of mine here, whom I had hopeil 
to interest in our undertaking, proves unhappily to be at a crisis in his 
career. The field of human sympathy, out of which I might have raised 
the needful pecuniary crop, is closed to me from want of time to cultivate 
it. I see no other resource left—if we arc to be ready by Christmas—than 
to try one of the local music-sellers in this town, who is said to be a speculating 
man. A private rehearsal at these lodgings, and a bargain which will fill 
the pockets of a grasping stranger—such are the sacrifices which dire necessity 
imposes on me at starting. Well I there is only one consolation: I’ll cheat 
the music-seller. 


JII. 

Chronicle for December. First Fortnight. 

The music-seller extorts my unwilling respect. He is one of the very 
few human beings I have met with in the course of my life who is not to 
bo cheated. He has talcen a masterly advantage of our helplessness ; and 
has imposed terms on us, for performances at Derby and Nottingham, with 
such a business-like disregard of all interests but his own, that—fond as I 
am of putting things down in black and white—I really cannot prevail 
ui>on myself to record the bargain. It is needless to say, 1 have yielded 
with my best grace; sharing with my fair relative the wretched j)ecuniary 
prospects offered to us. Our turn will come. In the mean time, 1 cordially 
regret not having known the local music-seller in early life. 

Personally s^ieaking, I have no cause to complain of Miss Vanstone. 
We have arranged that she shall regularly forward her address (at the post 
office) to her friends, as we move about from place to place. Besides com¬ 
municating in this way with her sister, she also reports herself to a certain 
Mr. Clare, residing in Somersetshire, who is to forward all letters exchanged 
between herself and his son. Careful inquiry has informed me that this 
latter individual is now in China. Having suspected, from the first, that 
there was a gentleman in the background, it is highly satisfactory to know 
that he recedes into the remote perspective of Asia. Long may he remain 
there! 

The trifling responsibility of finding a name for our talented Magdalen 
to perform under, has been cast on my shoulders. She feels no interest 
whatever in this part of the subject. “ Give me any name you like,” she 
said; “I have as much right to one as to another. Make it yourself.” 
I have readily consented to gratify her wishes. The resources of my com¬ 
mercial library include a list of useful names to assume; and we can choose 
one at five minutes’ notice, when the admirable man of business who now 
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oppreases us is ready to issue his advertisemeuls. On this point my mind 
is easy enough : all my anxieties centre in the fair performer. I have not 
the least doubt she will do wonders if she is only left to herself on the first 
night. But if the day’s post is mischievous enough to upset her by a letter 
from her sister, I tremble for the consequences. 


IV. 

Chronicle for December. Second Fortnight. 

My gifted relative has made her first appearance in public, and has laid 
the foundation of our future fortunes. 

On tlie first night, the attendance w is larger than I had venturcd to 
hope. The novelty of an evening’s ent rtainment, conducted from begin¬ 
ning to end by the unaided exertions of a young lady (see advertisement) 
roused the public curiosity, and the seat.*^ were moderately well filled. As 
good luck would have it, no letter addn ssed to Miss Vanstone came that 
day. She was in full possession of heised, until she got the first dress on, 
and hea’rd the belt ring for the music. At that ciitical moment she sud¬ 
denly broke down. I found her alone jn the waiting room, sobbing, and 
talking like a child. “Oh, poor papa' poor papal Oh, my Ood, if he 
saw me now !” My experience in such matters at once infoimed mo that 
it was a case of sal-volatile, accompanied by sound advice. We strung her 
up, in no time, to concert pitch ; set her eyes in a blaze; and made her out- 
blush her own rouge. The curtain rose when we had got her at a red heat. 
She dashed at it, exactly as she dashed at it in the back drawing-room at 
llosemary Lane. Her personal appearance settled the question of her 
reception before she opened her lips. She rushed full gallop through her 
changes of character, her songs, and her dialogue; making mistakes by the 
dozen, and never stopping to set them right; carrying the people along 
with her in a perfect whirlwind, and never waiting for the applause. The 
whole thing was over twenty minutes sooner than the time we had calculated 
on. She carried it through to the end; and fainted on the waiting-room 
sofa, a minute after the curtain was down. The music-seller having taken 
leave of his senses from sheer astonishment; and I having no evening 
costume to appear in—we sent the doctor to make the necessary apology to 
the public, who were calling for her till the place rang again. I prompted 
our medical orator with a neat speech from behind the curtain; and 1 never 
heard such applause, from such a comparatively small audience, before in 
my life, I felt the tribute—I felt it deeply. Fourteen years ago I scraped 
together the wretched means of existence, in this very town, by reading the 
newspaper (with explanatory comments) to the company at a public-house. 
And now, here I am at the top of the tree. 
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It is needless to say that niy first proceeding was to bowl out the music- 
seller on the spot. He called the next morning, no doubt with a liberal 
proposal for extending the engagement beyond Derby and Nottingham. 
My niece was described as not well enough to see him; and, when he asked 
for me, he was told I was not up. I happened to be, at that moment, 
engaged in putting the case pathetically to our gifted Magdalen. Her 
answer was in the highest degree satisfactory. She would permanently 
engage herself to nobody—least of all to a man who had taken sordid 
advantage of her position and mine. She would be her own mistress, and 
share the profits with me, while she wanted money, and while it suited 
her to go on. So far so good. But the reason she added next, for her 
flattering preference of myself, was less to my taste. The music-seller 
is not the man whom I employ to make my inquiries,” she said. “ You are 
the man.” I don’t like her steadily remembering those inquiries, in the 
first bewilderment of her success. It looks ill for the future; it looks 
infernally ill for the future. 


V. 

Chronicle for January, 1847. 

She has shown the cloven foot already. I begin to be a little afraid 
of her. 

On the conclusion of the Nottingham engagement (the results of which 
more than equalled the results at Derby), I proposed taking tlie entertain¬ 
ment next—now we had got it into our own hands—to Newark. Miss 
Vanstone raised no objection, until we came to the question of time, when 
she amazed me by stipulating for a week’s delay, before we appeared in 
public again. 

“For what possible purpose?” I asked. 

“ For the purpose of making the inquiries which I mentioned to you at 
York,” she answered. 

I instantly enlarged on the danger of delay; putting all the considerations 
before her in every imaginable form. She remained perfectly immovable. 
I tried to shake her on the question of expenses. She answered by handing 
me over her share of the proceeds at Derby and Nottingham—and there 
were my expenses paid, at the rate of nearly two guineas a day. I wonder 
who first picked out a mule as the type of obstinacy ? How little know¬ 
ledge that man must have had of women ! 

There was no help for it. I took down my instmetions in black and 
white, as usual. My first exertions were to be directed to the discovery 
of Mr. Michael Vanstone’s address: I was also expected to find out how 
long he was likely to live there, and whether he h^ sold Combe-Kaven or 
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not. My next inquiries were to inform me of his ordinary habits of life; 
of what he did with his money ; of who his intimate friends were; and 
of the sort of terms on which his son, Mr. Noel Vanstone, was now livmp; 
with him. Lastly, the investigations were to end in discovering whether 
there was any female relative, or any woman exercising domestic authority 
in the house, who was known to hav( an influence over either father 
or son. 

If my long practice in cultivating the deld of human sympathy had not 
accustomed me to private investigations into the affairs of other people, I 
might have found some of these queries ■ ather difficult to deal with in the 
course of a week. As it was, I gave myself all the benefit of my own ex¬ 
perience ; and brought the answers back -o Nottingham in a day less than 
the given time. Here they are, in roguhir order, for convenience of future 
reference :— 

(1.) Mr. Michael Vanstone is now residing at German Place, Brighton, 
and likely to remain there; as he find^ the air suit him. He reached 
London from Switzerland in September ast; and sold the Combe-Raven 
property immediately on his arrival. 

(2.) His ordinary habits of life are secet and retired; he seldom visits, 
or receives company. Part of his money is supposed to be in the funds, 
and part laid out in railway investments, which have survived the panic of 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, and are rapidly rising in value. He is said 
to be a bold speculator. Since his arrival in England he has invested with 
great judgment in house property. He has some houses in remote parts 
of London ; and some houses in certain watering-places on the east coast, 
which are shown to bo advancing in public repute. In all these cases he is 
reported to have made remarkably good bargains. 

(3). It is not easy to discover who his intimate friends are. Two names 
only have been ascertained. The first is Admiral Bartram; supposed to 
have been under friendly obligations, in past years, to Mr. Michael Vanstone. 
The second is Mr. George Bartram, nephew of the Admiral, and now staying 
on a short visit in the house at German Place. Mr. George Bartram is the 
son of the late Mr. Andrew Vanstone’s sister, also deceased. He is there¬ 
fore a cousin of Mr. Noel Vanstone’s. This last—viz., Mr. Noel Vanstone 
—is in delicate health, and is living on excellent terms with his father, in 
German Place. 

(4.) There is no female relative in Mr. Michael Vanstone’s family'circle. 
But there is a housekeeper who has lived in his service ever since his 
wife’s death, and who has acquired a strong influence over both father and 
sou. She is a native of Switzerland, elderly, and a widow. Her name is 
Mrs. Lecount. 

On placing these particulars in Miss Vanstone’s hands, she made no 
remark, except to thank me. I endeavoured to invito her confidence. No 
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results; nothing but a renewal of civility, and a sudden shiftmg to the sub¬ 
ject of the Entertainment. Very good. If she won’t give me the informa¬ 
tion I want, the conclusion is obvious—I must help myself. 

Business considerations claim the remainder of this page. Let rne return 
to business. 


Financial Statement. Third Week in January. 


Place Visited. 

Performances. 

Newark. 

Two, 

Net Receipts. 

Net Receipts, 

In black and white. 

Actually Realized. 

£25 

! £32 10s. 

Apparent Division of Profits. 

1 Actual Division of Profits. 

Miss V. 

... £12 10 

Miss V. 

. . . . £12 10 

Self. 

, ... £12 10 1 

Self. 

. . . . £20 0 


Private Surplus on the Week, 
Or say, 

Self-presented Testimonial. 
£7 105. 


Audited, 

Passed correct. 

H, Wragge. 

H. Wraqge. 


The next stronghold of British sympathy which wc take by storm is 
Sheffield. We open the first week in February. 


VI. 

Chronicle for February. 

• 

Practice has now given my fair relative the confidence which I predicted 
would come with time. Her knack of disguising her own identity in the 
impersonation of different characters, so completely staggers her audiences, 
that the same people come twice over, to find out how she does it. It is 
the amiable defect of the English public never to know when they have had 
enough of a good thing. They actually try to encore one of her characters 
—an old north-country lady; modelled on that honoured preceptress in the 
late Mr. Vanstone’s family, to whom I presented myself at Comhe-Eaven. 
This particular performance fairly amazes the people. I don’t wonder at 
it. Such an extraordinary assumption of age by a girl of nineteen, has 
never been seen in public before, in the whole course of my theatrical ex¬ 
perience. 
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I find myself writing in a lower tone than usual; I miss my own dash 
of humour. The fact is, I am depressed about the future. In the very 
height of our prosperity, my perverse pupil sticks to her trumpery family 
quarrel. I feel myself at the mercy of the first whim in the Vanstone 
direction which may come into her head —I, the architect of her fortunes. 
Too bad; upon my soul, too bad. 

She has acted already oh the inquiries which she forced me to make for 
her. She has written two letters to Mr. Michael Vanstone. 

To the first letter no answer came. O'o the second a reply was received. 
Her infernal cleverness put an obstacle I uad not expected in the way of my 
intercepting it. Later in the day, aftei she had herself opened and read 
the answer, I laid another trap for her. It just succeeded, and no moie. 
1 had half a minute to look into the enve ope in her absence. It contained 
nothing but her own letter returned. Sh<? is not the girl to put up quietly 
with such an insult as this. Mischief wi I come of it—Mischief to Michael 
Vanstone—which is of no earthly consequence : mischief to Me—which is a 
truly serious mattei. _ 


VII. 

Chboniole fob Mabch. 

After performing at Sheffield and Manchester, we have moved to Liver¬ 
pool, Preston, and Lancaster. Another change in this weathercock of a 
girl. She has written no more letters to Michael Vanstone ; and she has 
become as anxious to make money as I am myself. We are realizing largo 
profits, and we are worked to death. I don’t like this change in her: she 
has a purpose to answer, or she would not show such extraordinary eagei- 
ness to^ll her purse. Nothing I can do—^no cooking of accounts ; no self- 
presented testimonials—can keep that purse empty. The success of the 
Entertainment, and her own sharpness in looking after her interests, 
literally force me into a course of comparative honesty. She puts into her 
pocket more than a third of the jirofits, in defiance of my most arduous 
exertions to prevent her. And this at my age! this after my long and 
successful career as a moral agriculturist! Marks of admiration are very 
little things; but they express my feelings, and I put them in freely. 


VIII. 

Chrokicle fob April and May. 

We have visited seven more large towns, and are now at Birmingham, 
Consulting my hooka, I find that Miss Vanstone has realized by the Enter¬ 
tainment, up to this time, the enormous sum of nearly four hundred 
ixjunds. It is quita possible that my own profits may reach one or two 

N 2 
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miserable htmdreds more. But I am the architect of her fortunes—^the 
publisher, so to speak, of her book—and, if anything, I am underpaid. 

I made the above discovery on the twenty-ninth of the month—anni¬ 
versary of the Restoration of my royal predecessor in the field of human 
sympathy, Charles the Second. I had barely finished locking up my 
despatch box—when the ungrateful girl, whose reputation I have made, 
came into the room; and told me in so many words, that the business con¬ 
nection between us was for the present at an end. 

I attempt no description of my own sensations: I merely record facts. 
She informed mo, with an api)earanco of perfect composure, that she needed 
rest, and that she had “ new objects in view.” She might possibly want 
me to assist those objects; and she might possibly return to the Entertain¬ 
ment. In either case it would be enough if we exchanged addresses, at 
which we could write to each other, in case of need. Having no desire to 
leave me too abrui)tly, she would remain the next day (which was Sunday); 
and would take her departure on Monday morning. Such was her explana¬ 
tion, in so many words. 

Remonstrance, as I knew by experience, would be thrown away. Au¬ 
thority I had none to exert. My one sensible course to take in this emer¬ 
gency was to find out which way my own interests pointed—and to go that 
way without a moment’s unnecessary hesitation. 

A very little reflection has since convinced me that she has a deep-laid 
scheme against Michael Vanstone in view. She is young, handsome, clever, 
and unscrupulous; she has made money to live on, and has time at her 
disposal to find out the weak side of an old man ; and she is going to attack 
Mr. Michael Vanstone unawares with the legitimate weapons of her sex. 
Is she likely to want me for such a purpose as this ? Doubtful. Is she merely 
anxious to get rid of me on easy terms ? Probable. Am I the sort o# man to 
be treated in this way by my own pupil ? Decidedly not: I am the man to 
see my way through a neat succession of alternatives; and here they are:— 

First alternative: —To announce my compliance with her proposal; to 
exchange addresses with her ; and then to keep my eye privately on all her 
future movements. Second alternative:—To express fond anxiety in a 
imtemal capacity ; and to threaten giving the alarm to her sister and the 
lawyer, if she persists in her design. Third alternative :—To turn the in¬ 
formation I already possess to the best account, by making it a marketable 
commodity between Mr. Michael Vanstone and myself. At present, I 
incline towards the last of these three courses. But my decision is far too 
important to be hurried. To-day is only the twenty-ninth. I will suspend 
my Chronicle of Events until Monday. 

May Slst.—^My alternatives and her plans are both overthrown to-- 
gether. 
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The newepapor came in, as usual, after breakfast. I looked it over, 
and discovert this memorable entry, among the obituary announcements 
of the day:— 

On the 29th inst., at Brighton, Michael Vanstone, Esq., formerly of 
Zurich, aged 77.” 

Miss Vanstone was present in the i-oom, when I read those two startling 
lines. Her bonnet was on ; her lx*xes were packed; she was waiting 
impatiently until it was time to go 1) tlie train. I handed the paper to 
her, without a word on my side, '\^^ithout a word on hers, she looked 
where I pointed, and read the news c* Michael Vanstone’s death. 

The paper dropped out of her hand ; and she suddenly pulled down her 
veil. I caught one glance at her fat o before she hid it from me. The 
effect on my mind was startling ii- the extreme. To put it with my 
customary dash of humour—her face -nformed me that the most sensible 
action which Michael Vanstone, l^sq., formerly of Zurich, had ever 
achieved in his life, was the action ht performed at Brighton, on the 29th 
instant. 

Finding the dead silence in the room singularly unpleasant under existing 
circumstances, I thought I would maice a remark. My regard for my own 
interests supplied me with a subject. I mentioned the Entertainment. 

** After what has happened,” I said, “ I presume we go on with our 
jierformances as usual ?” 

“ No,” she answered, behind the veil. “ We go on with my inquiries.” 

** Inquiries after a dead man P’ 

‘‘ Inquiries after the dead man’s son.” 

** Mr. Noel Vanstone 

“ Yes ; Mr. Noel Vanstone.” 

Not having a veil to let down over my own face, I stooped and picked 
up the newspaper. Her devilish determination quite upset me for the 
moment. I actually had to steady myself, before I could speak to her again, 

“Are the new inquiries as harmless as the old ones ?” I asked, ♦ 

“ Quite as harmless.” 

“ What am I expected to find out ?” 

“ I wish to know whether Mr. Noel Vanstone remains at Brighton after 
the funeral.” 

“ And if not ?” 

“ If not, 1 shall want to know his new address, wherever it may be.” 

“ Yes. And what next ?” 

“ I wish you to find out next, if all the father’s money goes to the son.” 

I began to see her drift. The word money relieved me ; 1 felt quite on 
my own ground again, 

“ Anything more ?” I asked. 

“Only one thing more,” she answered, “Make sure, if you please. 
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whether Mra. Leoount, the housekeeper, remains or not in Mr. Noel 
Vanstone’s service.” 

Her voice altered a little, as she mentioned Mrs. Lecoi*nt’s name: 
she is evidently sharp enough to distrust the housekeeper already. 

‘‘ My expenses are to be paid as usual ?” I said. 

“ As usual.” 

When am I expected to leave for Brighton ?” 

“ As soon as you can.” 

She rose, and left tho room. After a momentary doubt, I decided on 
executing tho new commission. The more private inquiries I conduct for 
my fair relative, the harder she will find it to get rid of hers truly, Horatio 
Wragge. 

There is nothing to prevent my starting for Brighton to-morrow. So 
to-morrow, I go. If Mr. Noel Vanstone succeeds to his father’s property, 
he is the only human being possessed of pecumary blessings, who fails to 
inspire me with a feeling of unmitigated envy. 

IX. 

Chronicle for June. 

9th.—I returned yesterday with niy information. Here it is, privately 
noted down for convenience of future reference : 

Mr. Noel Vanstone has left Brighton; and has removed, for the purpose 
of transacting business in London, to one of his late father’s empty houses 
in Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth. This singularly mean selection of a place of 
residence, on the part of a gentleman of fortune, looks as if Mr. N. V. and 
his money were not easily parted. 

Mr. Noel Vanstone has stepped into his father’s shoes under the follow¬ 
ing circumstances. Mr. Michael Vanstone appears to have died, curiously 
enough, as Mr. Andrew Vanstone died—intestate. With this difference, 
however, in the two cases, that the younger biother left an informal will, 
and the elder brother left no will at all. The hardest men have their 
weaknesses ; and Mr. Michael Vanstone’s weakness seems to have been an 
insurmountable horror of contemplating the event of his own death. His 
son, his housekeeper, and his lawyer, had all three tried over and over again, 
to get him to make a will; and had never shaken his obstinate resolution 
to put off performing the only business-duty he was ever known to neglect. 
Two doctors attended him in his last illness; warned him that he was too 
old a man to hope to get over it; and warned him in vain. He announced 
his own positive determination not to die. His last words in this world 
(as I succeeded in discovering from the nurse, who assisted Mrs. Lecount) 
were, " Pm getting better every minute; send for the fly directly and 
take me out for a diiva” The same night, Death proved to be the more 
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obstinate of the two; and left bis son (and only child) to take the property 
ill due course of law. Nobody doubts that the result would liave been the 
same if a will had been made. The father and son had every con¬ 
fidence in each other; and were known to have always lived together 
on the most friendly terms. 

Mrs. Lecouut remains with Mr. Noel Vanstone, in the same housekeeping 
capacity which she filled with his fathe ; and has accompanied him to the 
new lesidence in Vauxhall Walk. Shi is acknowledged on all hands to 
have been a sufferer by the turn ev *nts have taken. If Mr. Michael 
Vaustone had made his will, there is lO doubt she w^oiild have received a 
handsome legacy. {She is now left l epeiident on Mr. Noel Vanstone’s 
sense of gratitude ; and she is not at dl likely, 1 should imagine, to let 
that sense fall asleep for want of a I ttle timely jogging. Whether my 
fair relative’s future intentions in thi.*^ quarter, point towards Mischief or 
Money, is more than I can yet «ay. In either case, 1 venture to predict 
that she will find an awkward obstacle a Mrs. Lccount. 

So much for my information to the p esent date. The manner in which 
it was received by Miss Vanstone shov ed the most ungrateful distrust of 
me. She confided nothing to my private ear, hut the expression of her 
best thanks. A sharp girl—a devilisli sharp girl. But there is such a 
thing as bowling a man out once too often ; especially when the name of 
that man happens to be Wragge. 

Not a woid more about the Entertainment; not a word more about 
moving from our present quarters. Very good. My riglit hand lays my 
left hand a wager. Ten to one, on her opening communications with the 
son, as she opened them with the father. Ten to one, on her writing to 
Noel Vanstone before the month is out. 

21st.—She has written by to-day’s ])Ost. A long letter apparently—for 
she put two stamps on the enveloiie. (Private memorandum, addressed to 
myself. Wait for the answer.) 

22nd, 23rd, 24th.—(Private mcmorraidum continued. Walt for the 
answer.) 

25th.—The answer has come. As an cx-military man, I have naturally 
employed stratagem to get at it. The success which rewards all genuine 
perseverance has rewarded me—and I have got at it accordingly. 

The letter is written, not by Mr. Noel Vanstone, but by Mrs. Lecount. 
She takes the highest moral ground, in a tone of spiteful politeness. Mr. 
Noel Vanstone’s delicate health and recent bereavement, prevent him from 
writing himself. Any more letters from Miss Vanstone will he returned 
unopened. Any personal application will produce an immediate appeal to 
the protection of the law. Mr. Noel Vanstone, having been expressly 
cautioned against Miss Magdalen Vanstone, by his late lamented father, 
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has not yet forgotten his fathei^s advice. Considers it a reflection cast on 
the memory of the best of men, to suppose that his course of action towards 
the Miss Yanstones, can be other than the course of action which his father 
pursued. This is what he has himself instructed Mrs. Lecount to say. 
She has endeavoured to express herself in the most conciliatory language 
she could select; she has tried to avoid giving unnecessary pain, by 
addressing Miss Vanstone (as a matter of courtesy) by the family name; 
and she trusts these concessions, which speak for themselves, will not be 
thrown away.—Such is the substance of the letter,—and so it ends. 

1 draw two conclusions from this little document. First—that it will 
lead to serious results. Secondly—that Mrs. Lecount, with all her polite¬ 
ness, is a dangerous woman to deal with. I wish I saw my way safe before 
me. I don’t see it yet. 

29th.—Miss Vanstone has abandoned my protection ; and the whole 
lucrative future of the dramatic entertainment has abandoned me with her. 
I am swindled—I, the last man under Heaven who could possibly have 
expected to write in those disgraceful terms of himself — I am swindled ! 

Let me chronicle the events. They exhibit me, for the time being, in a 
sadly helpless point of view. But the nature of the man prevails: I must 
have the events down in black and white. 

The announcement of her approaching departure was intimated to me 
yesterday. After another civil speech about the information I had procured 
at Brighton, she hinted that there was a necessity for pushing our inquiries 
a little further, I immediately ofiered to undertake them, as before. 
** No,” she said ; “ they are not in your way this time. They are inquiries 
relating to a woman; and I mean to make them myself!” Feeling privately 
convinced that this new resolution pointed straight at Mrs. Lecount, I tried 
a few innocent questions on the subject. She quietly declined to answer 
them. I asked next, when she proposed to leave. She would leave on the 
twenty-eighth. For what destination ? London. For long ? Probably 
not. By herself? No. With me? No. With whom then? With 
Mrs. Wragge, if I had no objection. Good Heavens! for what possible 
purpose ? For the purpose of getting a respectable lodging, which she 
could hardly expect to accomplish unless she was accompanied by an 
elderly female friend. And was I, in the capacity of elderly male friend, to 
be left out of the business altogether ? Impossible to say at present. Was 
I not even to forward any letters which might come for her at our present 
address ? No: she would make the arrangement herself at the post-office; 
and she would ask me, at the same time, for an address, at which I could 
receive a letter from her, in case of necessity for future communication. 
Further inquiries, after this last answer, could lead to nothing but waste of 
time. I saved time by putting no more questions. 
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It was clear to me, that our present position towards each other was what 
our position had been, previously to the event of Michael Vanstone’s death, 
I returned, as "before, to my choice of alternatives. Which way did my 
private interests point ? Towards trusting the chance of her wanting me 
again ? Towards threatening her with che interference of her relatives and 
friends ? Or towards making the information which I possessed a market¬ 
able commodity between the wealthy branch of the family and myself? 
The last of the three was the alternat ve I had chosen in the case of the 
father. I chose it once more in the case of the son. 

The train started for London nearly lour hours since, and took her away 
in it, accompanied by Mrs. Wragge. 

My wife is too great a fool, poor s^iul, to be actively valuable in the 
present emergency ; but she will be pttssively useful in keeping up Miss 
Vanstone’s connection with me—and, ii consideration of that circumstance, 
I consent to brush my own trousers, sh ive my own chin, and submit to the 
other inconveniences of waiting on myself for a limited period. Any faint 
glimmerings of sense which Mrs. Wragge may have formerly i)Ossessed, 
appear to have now finally taken their eave of her. On receiving permis¬ 
sion to go to London, she favoured us immediately with two inquiries. 
Might she do some shopping? and might she leave the cookery-book 
behind her? Miss Vanstone said. Yes, to one question; and I said. Yes, 
to the other—and from that moment, Mrs. Wragge has existed in a state of 
perpetual laughter. I am still hoarse with vainly-repeated applications of 
vocal stimulant; and I left her in the railway carriage, to my inexpressible 
disgust, with boi/i shoes down at heel. 

Under ordinary circumstances, these absurd particulars would not have 
dwelt on my memory. But, as matters actually stand, my unfortunate 
wife’s imbecility may, in her present position, lead to consequences which 
we none of us foresee. She is nothing more or less than a grown-up child; 
and I can plainly detect that Miss Vanstone trusts her, as she would 
not have trusted a sharper woman, on that very account. I know children 
little and big, rather better than my fair relative does; and I say—^beware 
of all forms of human innocence, when it happens to be your interest to 
keep a secret to yourself. 

Let me return to business. Hero I am, at two o’clock on a fine summer’s 
afternoon, left entirely alone, to consider the safest means of approaching 
Mr. Noel Vanstone, on my owm account. My private suspicions of his miserly 
character, produce no discouraging effect on me. I have extracted cheering 
pecuniary results in my time from people quite as fond of their money as 
he can be. The real difficulty to contend with is the obstacle of Mrs. 
Lecount. If I am not mistaken, this lady merits a little serious considera¬ 
tion on my part, t will close my chronicle for to-day, and give Mrs. 
LecCunt her due. 
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Three o’clock.—1 open these pages again, to record a discovery which has 
taken me entirely by surprise. 

After completing the last entry, a circumstance revived in my memory, 
which I had noticed on escorting the ladies this morning, to the railway. 
I then remarked that Miss Yanstone had only taken one of her three boxes 
with her—and it now occurred to mo that a private investigation of the 
luggage she had left behind, might possibly be attended with beneficial 
results. Having, at certain periods of my life, been in tlie habit of cultivat¬ 
ing friendly terms with strange locks, 1 found no difficulty in establishing 
myself on a familiar footing with Miss Vanstone’s boxes. One of the two 
presented nothing to interest me. The other—devoted to the ])reservatioii 
of the costumes, articles of toilette, and other properties used in the dramatic 
Entertainment—proved to he better worth examining : for it led mestiaight 
to the discovery of one of its owner’s secrets. 

I found all the dresses in the box complete—with one remarkable excep¬ 
tion. That exception was the dress of the old north-country lady; the 
character which I have already mentioned as the best of all my pupil’s 
disguises, and as modelled in voice and manner on her old governess, Miss 
Garth. The wig; the eyebrows; the bonnet and veil; the cloak, padded 
inside to disfigure her back and shoulders; the paints and cosmetics used 
to age her face and alter her complexion—were all gone. Nothing but the 
gown remained; a gaudily flowered silk, useful enough for dramatic pur¬ 
poses, but too extravagant in colour and pattern to bear inspection by day¬ 
light. The other parts of the dress are sufficiently quiet to pass muster; 
the bonnet and veil are only old-fashioned, and the cloak is of a sober grey 
colour. But one plain inference can be drawn from such a discovery as 
this. As certainly as 1 sit here, she is going to open the cami)aign against 
Noel Yanstone and Mrs. Lecoiint, in a character which neither of those two 
persons can have any possible reason for suspecting at the outset—the 
character of Miss Garth. 

What course am I to take under these circumstances ? Having got her 
secret, what am I to do with it ? These are awkward considerations; I am 
rather puzzled how to deal with them. 

It is something more than the mere fact of her choosing to disguise her¬ 
self to forward her own private ends, that causes my present perplexity. 
Hundreds of girls take fancies for disguising themselves; and hundreds of 
instances of it are related year after year, in the public journals. But my 
ex-pupil is not to be confounded, for one moment, with the average adven¬ 
turess of the newspapers. She is capable of going a long way beyond the 
limit of di’essing herself like a man, and imitating a man’s voice and manner. 
She has a natural gift for assuming characters, which I have never seen 
equalled by a woman; and sbe has performed in public imtil she has felt 
her own power, and trained her talent for disguising herself to the highest 
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pitch. A girl who takes the sharpest people unawares by using such a 
capacity as this to help her own objects in private life; and who sharpens 
that capacity by a determination to fight her way to her own purpose wliich 
has beaten down everything before it, up to this time—is a girl who tries 
an experiment in deception, new enough and dangerous enough to lead, 
one way or the other, to very serious results. This is my conviction, 
founded on a large experience in the art < f imposing on my fellow-creatures. 
I say of my fair relative’s enterprise what I never said or thought of it till 
I introduced myself to the inside of her 1 »ox. The chances for and against 
her winning the fight for her lost fortuni* are now so evenly balanced, that 
I cannot for the life of me see on wb ch side the scale inclines. All 1 
can discern is, that it will, to a dead certainty, turn one way or the other, 
on the day when she passes Noel Vanst- ‘oe’s doors in disguise. 

Which way do my interests point lOW? Upon my honour, I don’t 
know. 

Five o’clock.—I have effected a mat-tcrly compromise ; I have decided 
on turning myself into a Jack-on-both>s des. 

By to-day’s post I’have despatched to London an anonymous letter for 
Mr. Noel Vanstone. It will bo forwarded to its destination by the same 
means which I successfully adopted to mystify Mr. Pendril; and it will 
reach Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth, by the afternoon of to-morrow at the 
latest. 

The letter is short, and to the purpose. It warns Mr. Noel Vanstone, in 
the most alarming language, that he is destined to become the victim of a 
conspiracy; and that the prime mover of it is a young lady who has 
already held written communication with his father and himself. It 
offers him the information necessary to secure his own safety, on condition 
that he makes it worth the writer’s while to run the serious personal risk 
which such a disclosure will entail on him. And it ends by stipulating 
that the answer shall be advertised in the Times; shall be addressed to 
“ An Unknown Friendand shall state plainly what remuneration 
Mr. Noel Vanstone offers for the priceless service which it is proposed to 
render him. 

Unless some unexpected complication occurs, this letter places me 
exactly in the position which it is my present interest to occupy. If the 
advertisement appears, and if the remuneration offered is large enough to 
Justify me in going over to the camp of the enemy, over I go. If no 
advertisement appears, or if Mr Noel Vanstone rates my invaluable assist¬ 
ance at too low a figure, here I remain, biding my time till my fair relative 
wants me—or till I make her want me, which comes to the same thing. 
.If the anonymous letter falls by any accident into her hands, she will find 
disparaging allusions in it to myself, purposely introduced to suggest that 
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the writer must be one of the persons whom I addressed, while conducting 
her inquiries. If Mrs. Lecount takes the business in hand, an l lays a trap 
for me—I decline her tempting invitation, by becoming totally ignorant of 
the whole affair the instant any second person appears in it. Let the end 
come as it may, here I am ready to profit by it: here I am, facing both 
ways, with perfect ease and security—a moral agriculturist, with his eye 
on two crops at once, and his swindler^s sickle ready for any emergency. 

For the next week to come, the newspaper will be more interesting to 
me than ever, I wonder which side I shall eventually belong to ? 


THE THIBD SCENE. 
VAUXHALL WALK, LAMBETH. 


CHAPTER I. 

The old Archicpiscopal Palace of Lambeth, on the southern bank of the 
Thames—with its Bishop’s Walk and Garden, and its terrace fronting the 
river—is an architectural relic of the London of former times, precious to 
all lovers of the picturesque, in the utilitarian London of the present day. 
Southward of tliis venerable structure lies the street labyrinth of Lambeth ; 
and nearly mid-way in that part of the maze of houses which is placed 
nearest to the river, runs the dingy double row of buildings, now, as in 
former days, known by the name of Vauxhall Walk. 

The network of dismal streets stretching over the surrounding neighbour¬ 
hood contains a population for the most part of the poorer order. In the 
thoroughfares where shops abound, the sordid stmggle with poverty shows 
itself unreservedly on the filthy pavement; gathers its forces through the 
week; and, strengthening to a tumult on Saturday night, sees the Sunday 
morning dawn in murky gaslight. Miserable women, whose faces never 
smile, haunt the butchers’ shops in such London localities as these, with 
relics of the men’s wages saved from the public-house, clutched fast in their 
hands, with eyes that devour the meat they dare not buy, with eager 
fingers that touch it covetously, as the fingers of their richer sisters touch 
a precious stone. In this district, as in other districts remote from the 
wealthy quarters of the metropolis, the hideous London vagabond—with 
the filth of the street outmatched in his speech, with the mud of the street 
outdirti^ in his clothes—lounges, lowering and brutal, at the street comer 
and the gin-shop door; the public disgrace of his country, the unheeded 
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warning of social troubles that are yet to come. Here, the loud self- 
assertion of Modern Progress—which has reformed so much in manners, 
and altered so little in men—meets the flat contradiction that scatters its 
pretensions to the winds. Here,-while the national prosperity feasts, like 
another Belshazzar, on the spectacle ol its own magnificence, is the Writing 
on the Wall, which warns the monan h. Money, that his glory is weighed 
in the balance, and his power found wanting. 

Situated in such a neighbourhood ai^ this, Vauxhall Walk gains by com¬ 
parison, and establishes claims to respectability which no impartial observa¬ 
tion can fail to recognize. A large proportion of the Walk is still com¬ 
posed of private houses. In the sea- rered situations where shops appear, 
those shops are not besieged by the cn wds of more populous thoroughfares. 
Commerce is not turbulent, nor is tbt‘ public consumer besieged by loud 
invitations to “ buy.” Bird-fanciers h.tve sought the congenial tranquillity 
of the scene; and pigeons coo, and c maries twitter, in Vauxhall Walk. 
Second-hand carts and cabs, bedstead- of a certain age, detached carriage 
wheels for those who may want one U make up a set, are all to be found 
here in the same reiX)sitory. One tributary stream in the great flood of gas 
which illuminates London, tracks its pirent source to Works established in 
this locality. Here, the lollowers of John Wesley have set up a temple, 
built before the period of Methodist conversion to the principles of archi- 
tectuml religion. And here—most striking object of all—on the site where 
thousands of lights once sparkled; where sweet sounds of music made 
night tuneful till morning dawned ; where the beauty and fashion of 
London feasted and danced through the summer seasons of a century— 
spreads, at this day, an awful wilderness of mud and rubbish; the deserted 
dead body of Vauxhall Gardens mouldering in the open air. 

On the same day when Captain Wraggo completed the last entry in his 
Chronicle of Events, a woman appeared at the window of one of the houses 
in Vauxhall Walk, and removed from the glass a printed paper which had 
been watered to it, announcing that Aimrtments were to be let. The 
apartments consisted of two rooms on the first floor. They had just been 
taken for a week certain, by two ladies who had paid in advance—those 
two ladies being Magdalen and Mrs. Wragge. 

As soon as the mistress of the house had left the room, Magdalen walked 
to the window, and cautiously looked out from it at the row of buildings 
opposite. They were of superior pretensions in size and appearance to the 
other houses in the Walk: the date at which they had been erected was 
inscribed on one of them, and was stated to be the year 1759. They stood 
back from the pavement, separated from it by little strips of garden-ground. 
This peculiarity of jxisition, added to the breadth of the roadway inter¬ 
posing between them and the smaller houses opposite, made it impossible 
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for Magdalen to see the numbers on the doors, or to observe more of any 
one who might come to the windows than the bare general outline of dress 
and figure. Nevertheless, there she stood, anxiously fixing her eyes on 
one house in the row, nearly opposite to her—the house she had looked for 
before entering the lodgings; the house inhabited at that moment by Noel 
Vanstone and Mrs. Lecount. 

After keeping watch at the window, in silence, for ten minutes or more, 
she suddenly looked back into the room, to observe the effect which her 
behaviour might have produced on her travelling companion. 

Not the slightest cause appeared for any apprehension in that quarter. 
Mrs. Wragge was seated at the table, absorbed in the arrangement of a 
series of smart circulars and tempting price-lists, issued by advertising 
tradespeople, and flung in at the cab-windows as they left the London 
teiminus. “IVe often heard tell of light reading,” said Mrs. Wragge, 
restlessly shifting the positions of the circulars, as a child lestlessly shifts 
the position of a new set of toys. “ Here’s light reading, printed in pretty 
colours. Here’s all the Things I’m going to buy when I’m out shopping 
to-morrow. Lend us a pencil, please—you won’t bo angry, will you ?—I 
do so want to mark ’em off.” She looked up at Magdalen, chuckled joy¬ 
fully over her own altered circumstances, and beat her great hands on the 
table in irrepressible delight. “No cookery-book!” cried Mrs. Wragge. 
** No Buzzing in my head I no captain to shave to-morrow 1 I’m all down 
at heel; my cap’s on one side; and nobody bawls at me. My heart alive, 
hero is a holiday and no mistake 1” Her hands began to drum on the 
table louder than ever, until Magdalen quieted them by presenting her 
with a pencil. Mrs. Wragge instantly recovered her dignity, squared her 
elbows on the table, and plunged into imaginary shopping for the rest of 
the evening. 

Magdalen returned to the window. She took a chair, seated herself behind 
the curtain, and steadily fixed her eyes once more on the house op^wsite. 

The blinds were down over the windows of the first floor and the second. 
The window of the room on the ground floor was uncovered and partly 
open, but no living creature came near it. Doors opened and people came 
and went, in the houses on either side; children by the dozen poured out 
on the pavement to play, and invaded the little strips of garden-ground to 
recover lost balls and shuttlecocks; streams of people passed backwards 
and forwards perpetually; heavy waggons piled high with goods, lumbered 
along the road on their way to, or their way from, the railway station near; 
all the daily life of the district stirred with its ceaseless activity in every 
direction but one. The hours passed—and there was the house opposite, 
still shut up, still void of any signs of human existence, inside or out. 
The one object which had decided Magdalen on personally venturing 
herself in Vauxhall Walk—the object of studying the looks, manners, and 
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hal)its of Mrs. Lecount and her master from a post of observation known 
only to herself-—was, thus far, utterly defeated. After three hours’ watch¬ 
ing at the window, she had not even discovered enough to show her that 
the house was inhabited at all. 

Shortly after six o’clock, the landlady disturbed Mrs. Wragge’s studies by 
spreading the cloth for dinner. Mag< alen placed herself at the table in 
a position which still enabled her to command the view from the window. 
Nothing happened. The dinner came o an end ; Mrs. Wragge (lufled by 
the narcotic influences of annotating cir ulars and eating and drinking with 
an appetite sharpened by the captain’s ibsence) withdrew to an arm-chair, 
and fell asleep in an attitude which v ould have caused her husband the 
acutest mental suffering; seven o’clock druck; the shadows of the summer 
evening lengthened stealthily on the gi*y pavement and the brown house- 
walls—and still the closed door oppONito remained shut; still the one 
window open, showed nothing but th black blank of the room inside, 
lifeless .and changeless as if that room b id been a tomb. 

Mrs. Wragge’s meek snoring deepened in tone; the evening wore on 
drearily; it was close on eight o’clock —when an event happened at last. 
The street-door opposite opened for the first time, and a woman appeared 
on the threshold. 

Was the woman Mrs. Lecount? No. As she came nearer, her dress 
show’ed her to be a servant. She had a large door-key in her hand, and 
was evidently going out to perform an errand. Roused, partly by curiosity 
—partly by the impulse of the moment, which urged her impetuous nature 
into action, after the passive endurance of many houis past—Magdalen 
snatched up her bonnet, and determined to follow the servant to her desti¬ 
nation, wherever it might be. 

The woman led her to the great thoroughfare of shops close at hand, 
called Lambeth Walk, After proceeding some little distance, and looking 
about her with the hesitation of a person not well acquainted with the 
neighbourhood, the servant crossed the road, and entered a stationer’s shop. 
Magdalen crossed the road after her, and followed her in. 

The inevitable delay in entering the shop under those circumstances, 
made Magdalen too late to hear what the woman asked for. The first 
words spoken, however, by the man behind the counter, reached her eais, 
and informed her that the servant’s object was to buy a railway guide. 

“ Do you mean a Guide for this month? or a Guide for July ?” asked the 
shopman, addressing his customer. 

“ Master didn’t tell me which,” answered the woman. “ All I know is, 
he’s going into the country the day after to-morrow.” 

“ The day after to-morrow is the first of July,” said the shopman. “ The 
Guide your master wants, is the Guide for the new month. It won’t he 
published till to-morrow.” 
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Engaging to call again on the next day, the servant left the shop, and 
took the way that led back to Vauxhall Walk, 

Magdalen purchased the first trifle she saw on the counter, and hastily 
returned in the same direction. The discovery she had just made was of 
very serious importance to her; and she felt the necessity of acting on it 
with as little delay as possible. 

On entering the front room at the lodgings, she found Mrs. Wragge just 
awake, lost in drowsy bewilderment, with her cap fallen off on her shoulders, 
and with one of her shoes missing altogether. Magdalen endeavoured to 
persuade her that she was tired after her journey, and that her wisest pro¬ 
ceeding would be to go to bed. Mrs. Wragge was perfectly willing to pro¬ 
fit by this suggestion, provided she could find her shoe first. In looking 
for the shoe, she unfortunately discovered the circulars, put by on a side 
table ; and forthwith recovered her recollection of the earlier proceedings of 
the evening. 

“Give us the pencil,” said Mrs. Wragge, shuffling the circulars in a vio¬ 
lent hurry. “ I can’t go to bed yet—haven’t half done marking down the 
things 1 want. Let’s see ; where did I leave off? Try Finches feeding- 
hottle for Infants, No 1 there’s a cross against that: the cross means 1 
don’t want it. Comfort in the Field, BucJcler's Indestructible Hunting 
Breeches, Oh, dear, dear! I’ve lost the place. No, I haven’t. Here it is; 
here’s my mark against it. Elegant Cashmere Bobes; strictly oriental^ 
very grand I reduced to one pounds nmeteen^ and sixpence. Be in time. 
Only three left. Only three! Oh, do lend us the money and let’s go and 
get one 1” 

“ Not to-night,” said Magdalen. “ Suppose you go to bed now, and 
finish the circulars to-morrow ? I will put tliem by the bedside for you, 
and you can go on with them as soon as yon wake, the first thing in the 
morning.” 

This suggestion met with Mrs. Wragge’s immediate approval. Magdalen 
took her into the next room and put lier to bed like a child—with her toys 
by her side. The room was so naiTow, and the bed was so small; and Mrs. 
Wragge, arrayed in the white apparel proper for the occasion, with her 
moon face framed round by a spacious halo of night-cap—^looked so hugely 
and disproportionately large, that Magdalen, anxious as she was, could not 
rapress a smile on taking leave of her travelling companion for the night. 

“ Aha!” cried Mrs. Wragge, cheerfully; “ we’ll have that Cashmere Kobe 
to-morrow. Come here I I want to whisper something to you. Just you 
look at me—^I’m going to sleep crooked, and the captain’s not here to bawl 
at me I” 

The front room at the lodgings contained a sofa bedstead, which the land¬ 
lady arranged betimes for the night. This done, and the candles brought 
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in, Magdalen was left alone to shape her future course, as her own thoughts 
counselled her. 

The questions and answers which had passed in her presence that evening, 
at the stationer’s shop, led plainly to the conclusion that one day more 
would bring Noel Vanstone’s present term of residence in Vauxhall Walk 
to an end. Her first cautious resolution to pass many days together in un¬ 
suspected observation of tlie house oi»posite, before she ventured herself 
inside, was entirely frustrated by the turn events had taken. She was 
placed in the dilemma of running all risks headlong on the next day—or of 
pausing for a future opportunity, whicl might never occur. There was no 
middle course open to her. Until sh- had seen Noel Vanstone with her 
own eyes, and had discovered tlie worst there was to fear from Mrs. Lecount 
—until she had achieved this double oiiject, with the needful precaution of 
keeping her own identity carefully in " he dark—not a step could she ad¬ 
vance towards the accomplishment of he purpose which had brought her 
to London. 

One after another, the minutes of he night passed away; one after 
another, the thronging thoughts followed each other over her mind—and 
still she reached no conclusion ; still she faltered and doubted, with a hesi¬ 
tation new to her in her expenenco oi' herself. At last she crossed the 
room impatiently to seek the trivial relief of unlocking her trunk, and tak¬ 
ing from it tlie few things that she wanted for the night. Captain Wragge’s 
suspicions had not misled him. There, hidden between two dresses, were 
the articles of costume which he had missed from her box at Birmingham. 
She turned them over one by one, to satisfy herself that nothing she wanted 
had been forgotten, and returned once moic to her post of observation by 
the window. 

The house opposite was dark down to the parlour. There, the blind, 
previously raised, was now drawn over the window: the light burning 
behind it, showed her for the first time that the room was inhabited. Her 
eyes brightened, and her colour rose as she looked at it. 

“ There he is I” she said to herself, in a low angry whisper. “ There he 
lives on our money, in the house that his father’s warning has closed against 
me!” She dropped the blind which she had raised to look out; returned to 
her trunk; and took from it the grey wig which was part of lier dramatic 
costume, in the character of the north-country lady. The wig had been 
crumpled in packing ; she put it on, and went to the toilette table to comb 
it out. “ His father has warned him against Magdalen Vanstone,” she said, 
repeating the passage in Mrs. Lecount’s letter, and laughing bitterly, as she 
looked at herself in the glass. “ I wonder whether his father has warned 
him against Miss Garth ? To-morrow is sooner than I bargained for. No 
matter; to-morrow shall show.” 


o 
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CHAPTEE IL 

The early morning, when Magdalen rose and looked out, was cloudy and 
overcast. But as time advanced to the breakfast hour, the threatening of 
rain passed away; and she was free to provide, without hindrance from the 
weather, for the first necessity of the day—the necessity of securing the 
absence of her travelling companion from the house. 

Mrs. Wragge was dressed, armed at all points with her collection of 
circulars, and eager to be away by ten o’clock. At an earlier hour 
Magdalen had provided for her being properly taken care of by the land¬ 
lady’s eldest daughter,—a quiet, well-conducted girl, whoso interest m the 
shopping expedition was readily secured by a little present of money for 
the purchase, on her own account, of a parasol and a muslin dress. Shortly 
after ten o’clock, Magdalen dismissed Mrs. Wragge and her attendant in a 
cab. She then joined the landlady—who was occupied in setting the 
rooms in order upstairs—with the object of ascertaining by a little well- 
timed gossip, what the daily habits might be of the inmates of the house. 

She discovered that there were no other lodgers but Mrs. Wragge and 
herself. The landlady’s husband was away all day, employed at a railway 
station. Her second daughter was charged with the care of the kitchen, in 
the elder sister’s absence. The younger children were at school, and would 
be back at one o’clock to dinner. The landlady herself “ got up fine linen 
for ladies,” and expected to bo occupied over her work all that morning, in 
a little room built out at the back of the premises. Thus, there was every 
facility for Magdalen’s leaving the house in disguise, and leaving it un¬ 
observed ; provided she went out before the children came back to dinner 
at one o’clock. 

By eleven o’clock the apartments were set in order, and the landlady had 
retired to pursue her OAvn employments. Magdalen softly locked the door 
of her room; drew the blind over the window, and entered at once on 
her preparations for the perilous experiment of the day. 

The same quick perception of dangers to be avoided, and difficulties to 
be overcome, which had warned her to leave the extravagant part of her 
character costume in the box at Birmingham, now kept her mind fully 
alive to the vast difference between a disguise worn by gaslight, for the 
amusement of an audience, and a disguise assumed by daylight to deceive 
the searching eyes of two strangers. The first article of dress which she 
put on was an old gown of her own (made of the material called “ alpaca ”), 
of a dark-brown colour, with a neat pattern of little star-shaped spots in 
white. A double fiounce running round the bottom of this dress was the 
only milliner’s ornament which it presented-^an ornament not at all out of 
character with the costume appropriate to an elderly lady. The disguise of 
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her head and lace was the next object of her attention. She fitted and 
arranged the grey wig wdth the dexterity which constant practice had given 
her; fixed the false eyebrows (made lather large, and of hair darker than 
the wig) carefully in their position, with the gum she had with her for the 
purpose, and stained her face, with th< customary stage materials, so as to 
change the transparent fairness of lier complexion to the dull, faintly 
opaque colour of a woman in ill-health. The lines and markings of age 
followed next; and here the first obstiicles presented themselves. The art 
which succeeded by gaslight failed by day: the difficulty of hiding the 
plainly artificial nature of the marks >''a8 almost insuperable. She turned 
to her trunk; took from it two veib ; and putting on her old-fashioned 
bonnet, tried the effect of them in succession. One of the veils (of black 
lace) was too thick to be worn over tl o fAce at tliat summer season, with¬ 
out exciting remark. The other, of ) lain net, allowed her features to be 
seen through it, just indistinctly enoiij li to ])eimit the safe iiitioduction of 
certain lines (many fewer than she v is accustomed to use m performing 
the character) on the forehead and a’ the sides of the mouth. But the 
obstacle thus set aside only opened th<* v ay to a new difficulty—the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping her veil down while she N\as speaking to other persons, 
without any obvious reason for doing so. An instant’s consideration, and 
a chance look at her little china pallette of stage colours, suggested to her 
ready invention the production of a visible excuse for wearing her veil. 
Bhe deliberately disfigured herself by artificially reddening the insides of 
her eyelids, so as to produce an appearance of inflammation which no 
human creature hut a doctor—and that doctor at close quarters—could 
have detected as false. She sprang to her feet, and looked triumphantly at 
the hideous transformation of heiself reflected in the glass. Who could 
think it strange now if she wore her veil down, and if she begged Mrs. 
Lecount’s permission to sit with her back to the light ? 

Her last proceeding was to put on the quiet grey cloak, which she had 
brought from Birmingham, and which had been padded inside by Captain 
Wragge’s own experienced hands, so as to hide the youthful grace and 
beauty of her back and shoulders. Her costume bc*ing now complete, she 
practised the walk which had been originally taught htr as appropriate to 
the character—a walk with a slight limp—and, returning to the glass, after 
a minute’s trial, exercised herself next in the disguise of her voice and 
manner. This was the only part of the character in which it had been 
possible, with her physical peculiarities, to produce an imitation of Miss 
Garth ; and here the resemblance was jierfect. The harsh voice, the blunt 
manner, the habit of accompanying certain phrases by an emphatic nod of 
the head, the Northumbrian hurr expressing itself m every word which 
contained the letter “ r ”—all these personal peculiarities of tfie old north- 
country governess were reproduced to the life. The personal transformation 
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thus completed, was literally what Captain Wragge had described it to be 
—a triumph in the art of self-disguise. Excepting the one case of seeing 
her face close, with a strong light on it, nobody who now looked at 
Magdalen could have suspected for an instant that she was other than an 
ailing, ill-made, unattractive woman of fifty years old at least. 

Before unlocking the door she looked a^ut her carefully, to make sure 
that none of her stage materials were exposed to view, in case the landlady 
entered the room in her absence. The only forgotten object belonging to 
her that she discovered was a little packet of Norah’s letters, which she 
had been reading overnight, and which had been accidentally pushed 
under the looking-glass while she was engaged in dressing herself. As she 
took up the letters to put them away, the thought struck her for the first 
time—“ Would Norah know me now if we met each other in the street ?” 
She looked in the glass, and smiled sadly. “No,” she said, “not even 
Norah.” 

She unlocked the door, after first looking at her watch. It was close on 
twelve o’clock. There was barely an hour left to try her desperate experi¬ 
ment, and to return to the lodging before the landlady’s children came back 
from school. 

An instant’s listening on the landing assured her that all was quiet in 
the passage below. She noiselessly descended the stairs, and gained the 
street without having met any living creature on her way out of the liouse. 
In another minute she had crossed the road, and had knocked at Noel 
Vans tone’s door. 

The door was opened by the same woman servant whom she had fol¬ 
lowed on the previous evening to the stationer’s shop. With a momentary 
tremor, which recalled the memorable first night of her appearance in 
public, Magdalen inquired (m Miss Gaith’s voice, and with Miss Gartli’s 
manner), for Mrs. Lecount. 

“ Mrs. Lecount has gone out, ma’am,” said the servant. 

“Is Mr. Yanstone at home?” asked Magdalen, her resolution asserting 
itself at once against the first obstacle that ox'posed it. 

“ My master is not up yet, ma’am.” 

Another check! A weaker nature would have accepted the warning. 
Magdalen’s nature rose in revolt against it. 

“ What time will Mrs. Lecount be back ?” she asked. 

“ About one o’clock, ma’am.” 

“ Say, if you please, that I will call again, as soon after one o’clock as 
possible. I particularly wish to see Mrs. Lecount. My name is Miss 
Garth.” 

She turned and left the house. Going back to her own room was out of 
the question. The servant (as Magdalen knew by not hearing the door 
close), was looking after her; and, moreover, she would expose herself, if 
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she went indoors, to the risk of going out again exactly at the time when 
the landlady’s children were sure to be about the house. She turned me¬ 
chanically to the right; walked on until she reached Vauxhall Bridge; 
and waited there, looking out over the river. 

The interval of unemployed time now before her was nearly an hour. 
How should she occupy it ? 

As she asked herself the question the thought which had struck her 
when she put away the packet of h-orah’s letters, rose in her mind once 
more. A sudden impulse to test the miserable completeness of her disguise, 
mixed with the higher and purer feeling at her heart; and strengthened her 
natural longing to see her sister’s fact again, though she dare not discover 
herself and speak. Norah’s later ^^tters had described, in the fullest 
detail, her life as a governess—her hoiTS for teaching, her hours of leisure, 
her hours for walking out with her )upils. There was just time, if she 
could find a vehicle at once, for Magd den to drive to the house of Norah’s 
employer, with the chance of getting 1 aere a few minutes before the hour 
when her sister would bo going out. ‘ One look at her will tell me more 
than a hundred letters !” With that thought in her heart: with the one 
object of following Norah on her daily walk, under protection of the disguise, 
Magdalen hastened over the bridge, and made for the northern bank of the 
river. 

So, at the turning point of her life—so, in the interval before she took 
the irrevocable step, and passed the threshold of Noel Vanstone’s door— 
the forces of Good triumphing in the strife for her over the forces of Evil, 
turned her back on the scene of her meditated deception, and hurried her 
mercifully farther and farther away from the fatal house. 

She stopped the first empty cab that passed her; told the driver to go to 
New Street, Spring Gardens ; and promised to double his faro if ho reached 
his destination by a given time. The man earned the money—more than 
earned it, as the event proved. Magdalen had not taken ten steps in ad¬ 
vance along New Street, walking towards St. James’s Park, before the door 
of a house beyond her opened, and a lady in mourning came out accom¬ 
panied by two little girls. The lady also took the direction of the Park, 
without turning her head towards Magdalen, as she descended the house 
step. It mattered little ; Magdalen’s heart looked through her eyes, and 
told her that she saw Norah. 

She followed them into St. James’s Park, and thence (along the Mall) 
into the Green Park, venturing closer and closer as they reached the grass 
and ascended the rising ground in the direction of Hyde Park Corner. Her 
eager eyes devoured every detail in Norah’s dress, and detected the slightest 
change that had taken place in her figure and her bearing. She had be¬ 
come thinner since the autumn—^her head drooped a little; she walked 
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wearily. Her mourning dress, worn with the modest grace and neatness 
which no misfortune could take from her, was suited to her altered station; 
her black gown was made of stuff; her black shawl and bonnet were of the 
plainest and cheapest kind. The two little girls, walking on either side of 
her, were dressed in silk. Magdalen instinctively hated them. 

She made a wide circuit on the grass, so as to turn gradually and meet 
her sister, without exciting suspicion that the meeting was contrived. Her 
heart beat fast; a burning heat glowed in her as she thought of her false 
hair, her false colour, her false dress, and saw the dear familiar face coming 
nearer and nearer. They passed each other close. Norah’s dark gentle 
eyes looked up, with a deeper light in them, with a sadder beauty, than of 
old-—rested all unconscious of the truth on her sister’s face—and looked 
away from it again, as from tho face of a stranger. That glance of an 
instant struck Magdalen to the heart. She stood rooted to the ground, 
after Norah had passed by. A horror of tho vile disguise that concealed 
her; a yearning to burst its trammels and hide her shameful painted face 
on Norah’s bosom, took possession of her, body and soul. She turned and 
looked back. 

Norah and the two children had reached the higher ground, and were 
close to one of the gates in the iron railing which fenced the Park from the 
street. Drawn by an irresistible fascination, Magdalen followed them 
again, gained on them as they reached the gate, and heard the voices of the 
two children raised in angry dispute which way they wanted to walk next. 
She saw Norah take them through the gate, and then stoop and speak to 
them, while waiting for an opportunity to cross the road. They only grew 
the louder and the augrier for what she said. The youngest—a girl of eight or 
nine years old—flew into a child’s vehement passion, cried, screamed, and 
even kicked at the governess. The people in the street stopped and 
laughed; some of them jestingly advised a little wholesome correction ; 
one woman asked Norah if she was the child’s mother ; another pitied her 
audibly for being the child’s governess. Before Magdalen could push her 
way through the crowd—before her all-mastering anxiety to help her sister 
had blinded her to every other consideration, and had brought her, self- 
betrayed, to Norah’s side—an open carriage passed the pavement slowly, 
hindered in its progress by the press of vehicles before it. An old lady 
seated inside beard the child’s cries, recognized Norah, and called to her 
immediately. The footman parted the crowd, and the children were put 
into the carriage. “ It’S lucky I happened to pass this way,” said the old 
lady, beckoning contemptuously to Norah to take her place on the front 
seat; “you never could manage my daughter’s children, and you never 
will.” The footman put up the steps—the carriage drove on with the 
children and the governess—the crowd dispersed—^and Magdalen was 
alone again. 
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** So be it!” she thought bitterly. “ I should only have distressed her. 
We should only have had the misery of parting to suffer again.” 

She mechanically retraced her steps; she returned, as in a dream, to the 
open space of the Park, Arming itseU* treacherously with the strength of 
her love for her sister, with the veheu'ence of the indignation that she felt 
for her sister’s sake, the terrible temptation of her life fastened its hold on 
her more firmly than ever. 'I’hrough ill the paint and disfigurement of the 
disguise, the fierce despair of that sbong and passionate nature lowered 
haggard and norrible. Norah made an object of public curiosity and 
omusoment; Norah reprimanded in the open street; Norah the hired 
victim of ail old woman’s insolence, and a child’s ill-temper—and the same 
man to tliank for it who had sent Fra' k to China !—and that man’s son to 
thank after him ! The thought of Iut sister, which had turned her from 
the scene of her meditated deception, which had made the consciousness of 
her own disguise hateful to her—wa* now the thought which sanctioned 
that means, or any means, to compass her end; the thought which set 
wings to her feet, and hurried her back nearer and nearer to the fatal 
house. 

She left the Park again; and found herself in the streets without knowing 
where. Once more she hailed the first cab that passsed her—and told the 
man to drive to Vauxhall Walk. 

The change from walking to riding quieted her. She felt her attention 
returning to herself and her dross. The necessity of making sure that no 
accident had happened to her disguise, in the interval since she had left her 
own room, impressed itself immediately on her mind. She stopped the 
driver at the first pastrycook’s shop which he passed, and there obtained 
the means of consulting a looking-glass before she ventured back to Vaux¬ 
hall Walk. 

Her grey head-dress was disordered, and the old-fashioned bonnet was a 
little on one side. Nothing else had suffered. She set right the few defects 
in her costume, and returned to the cab. It was half-past one, when she 
approached the house, and knocked, for the second time, at Noel Vanstone’s 
door. The woman-servant opened it, as before. 

“ Has Mrs. Lecount come back?” 

“ Yes, ma’am. Step this way, if you please.” 

The servant preceded Magdalen along an empty passage ; and, leading 
her past an uncarpeted staircase, opened the door of a room at the back of 
the house. The room was lighted by one window looking out on a yard; 
the walls were bare; the boarded floor was uncovered. Two bedroom 
chairs stood against the wall, and a kitchen-tahle was placed under the 
window. On the table stood a glass tank filled with water ; and ornamented 
in the middle by a miniature pyramid of rock-work interlaced with weeds. 
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Snails clung to the sides of the tank; tadpoles and tiny fish swam swiftly 
in the green water; slippery efts and slimy frogs twined their noiseless way 
in and out of the weedy rock-work—and, on top of the pyramid, there 
sat solitary, cold as the stone, brown as the stone, motionless as the stone, a 
little bright-eyed toad. The art of keeping fish and reptiles as domestic 
pets had not at that time been popularized in England ; and Magdalen, on 
entering the room, started back, in in-epressible astonishment and disgust, 
from the first specimen of an Aquarium that she had ever seen. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said a woman’s voice behind her. “ My pets hurt 
nobody.” 

Magdalen turned, and confronted Mrs. Lecount. She had expected— 
founding her anticipations on the letter which the housekeei3er had written 
to her—to see a hard, wily, ill-favoured, insolent old woman. She found 
herself in the presence of a lady of mild ingratiating manners ; whoso dress 
was the perfection of neatness, taste, and matronly simplicity; whose 
personal appearance was little less than a triumph of physical resistance to 
the deteriorating influence of time. If Mrs. Lecount had struck some fifteen 
or sixteen years off her real age, and had asserted herself to be eight-and- 
thirty, there would not have been one man in a thousand, or one woman in 
a hundred, who would have hesitated to believe her. Her dark hair was 
just turning to grey, and no more. It was plainly parted under a spotless 
lace cap, sparingly ornamented with mourning ribbons. Not a wrinkle 
appeared on her smooth white forehead, or her plump white cheeks. Her 
double chin was dimpled, and her teeth were marvels of whiteness and 
regularity. Her lips might have been critically considered as too thin, if 
they had not been accustomed to make the best of their defects by means 
of a pleading and persuasive smile. Her large black eyes might have 
looked fierce if they had been set in the face of another woman: they were 
mild and melting in the face of Mrs. Lecount; they were tenderly in¬ 
terested in everything she looked at—^in Magdalen, in the toad on the rock- 
work, in the back-yard view from the window; in her own plump fair 
hands, which she rubbed softly one over the other while she spoke; in her 
own pretty cambric chemisette, which she had a habit of looking at com¬ 
placently while^she listened to others. The elegant black gown in which 
she mourned the memory of Michael Vanstone was not a mere dress—it 
was a well-made compliment paid to Death. Her innocent white muslin 
apron was a little domestic poem in itself. Her jet earrings were so modest 
in their pretensions, that a Quaker might have looked at them, and com¬ 
mitted no sin. The comely plumpness of her face was matched by the 
comely plumpness of her figure : it glided smoothly over the ground; it 
flowed in sedate undulations when she walked. There are not many men 
who could have observed Mrs. Lecount entirely from the Platonic point of 
view—lads in their teens would have found her irresistible—women only 
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could have hardened their hearts against her, and mercilessly forced their 
way inwards through that fair and smiling surface. Magdalen’s first glance 
at this Venus of the autumn period of female life, more than satisfied lier 
that she had done well to feel her ground in disguise, before she ventured 
on matching herself against Mrs. Lecount. 

“ Have I the pleasure of addressing the lady who called this morning ?” 
inquired the housekeeper. “ Am I sp( aking to Miss Garth ?” 

Something in the ^expression of hei eyes, as she asked that question, 
warned Magdalen to turn her face far^ hei inwards from the window than 
she had turned it yet. The bare doubi, whether the housekeeper might not 
have seen her already under too strong a light, shook her self-possession for 
the moment. She gave herself time h- recover it, and merely answered by 
a bow. 

“ Accept my excuses, ma’am, for th place in which I am compelled to 
receive you,” proceeded Mrs. Lecounl m fluent English, spoken with a 
foreign accent. “Mr. Vanstone is only here for a temporary pur]X)se. 
We leave for the sea-side to-morrow afternoon; and it has not been thought 
worthwhile to set the house in proper order. Will you take a seat, and 
oblige me by mentioning the object of vour visit ?” 

She glided imperceptibly a step or two nearer to Magdalen, and placed a 
chair for her exactly opposite the light from the window. “ Pray sit down,” 
said Mrs. Lecount, looking with tho tenderest interest at the visitor’s 
inflamed eyes, through the visitor’s net veil. 

“ I am suffering, as you see, from a complaint in the eyes,” replied 
Magdalen, steadily keeping her profile towards the window, and carefully 
pitching her voice to the tone of Miss Garth’s. “ I must beg your per¬ 
mission to wear my veil down and to sit away from the light.” She said 
those words, feeling mistress of herself again. With perfect composure 
she drew the chair back into the corner of the room beyond the window ; 
and seated herself, keeping the shadow of her bonnet well over her face. 
Mrs. Lecount’s persuasive lips murmured a polite expression of sympathy ; 
Mrs. Lecount’s amiable black eyes looked more interested in the strange 
lady than ever. She placed a chair for herself exactly on a line 'with 
Magdalen’s, and sat so close to the wall as to force her visitor either to turn 
her head a little further round towards the window, or to fail in politeness 
by not looking at the person whom she addressed. “Yes,” said Mrs. 
Lecount, 'with a confidential little cough. “ And to what circumstances 
am I indebted for the honour of this visit ?” 

“ May I inquire, first, if my name happens to be familiar to you ?” said 
Magdalen, turning towards her as a matter of necessity—but coolly holding 
up her handkerchief, at the same time, between her face and the light. 

“ No,” answered Mrs. Lecount, with another little cough, rather harsher 
tlian the first. “ The name of Miss Garth is not familiar to me.” 
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“ In that case,” pursued Magdalen, “ I shall best explain the object that 
causes me to intrude on you, by mentioning who I am. I lived, for many 
years, as governess, in the family of the late Mr. Andrew Yanstone, of 
Combe-Baven ; and I come here in the interest of his orphan daughters.” 

Mrs. Lecount’s hands, which had been smoothly sliding one over the 
other, up to this time, suddenly stopped; and Mrs. Lecount’s lips self- 
forgetfully shutting uj), owned they were too thin at the very outset of the 
interview. « 

“ I am surprised you can bear the light out of doors, without a green 
shade,” she quietly remarked ; leaving the false Miss Gaith’s announce¬ 
ment of herself as completely unnoticed as if she had not spoken at all. 

“I find a shade over my eyes keeps them too hot at tins time of the 
year,” rejoined Magdalen, steaddy matching the housekeeper’s composure, 
“ May I ask whether you heard what I said just now on the subject of my 
errand in this liouse ?” 

“ May I inquire, on my side, ma’am, in what way that errand can 
possibly concern me ?” retorted Mrs. Lecount. 

“ Certainly,” said Magdalen. “ I come to you because Mr. Noel Van- 
stone’s intentions towards the two young ladies, were made known to them 
in the form of a letter from yourself.” 

That plain answer had its effect. It warned Mrs. Lecount tliat the 
strange lady was better informed than she had at first suspected, and that 
it might hardly be wise, under the circumstances, to dismiss her unheard. 

“ I’ray pardon me,” said the housekeeper, 1 scarcely understood before; 
I perfectly understand now. You are mistaken, ma’am, in supposing that 
I am of any importance, or that I exercise any influence in this painful 
matter. I am the mouthpiece of Mr. Noel Yanstone ; the {>en ho holds, if 
you will excuse the expression—nothing more. He is an invalid ; and like 
other invalids, he has his bad days and his good. It was his bad day, 

when that answer was written to the young person-, shall I call her 

Miss Yanstone ? I will, with pleasure, poor girl; for who am I to make 
distinctions, and what is it to me whether her parents were married or not? 
As I was saying, it was one of Mr. Noel Yanstone’s had days, when that 
answer was sent, and therefore I had to write it; simply as his secretary, 
for want of a better. If you wish to speak on the subject of these young 

ladies-, shall I call them young ladies, as you did just now ? no, poor 

things, I will call them the Miss Vanstones.—If you wish to speak on the 
subject of these Miss Yanstones, I will mention your name, and your object 
in favouring me with tliis call, to Mr. Noel Yanstone. He is alone in the 
parlour, and this is one of his good days. I have the influence of an old 
servant over him; and I will use that influence with pleasure in your 
behalf. Shall I go at once ?” asked Mrs, Lecount, rising with the friendliest 
anxiety to make herself useful. 
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“ If you please,” replied Magdalen; “ and if I am not taking any undue 
advantage of your kindness.” 

“ On the contrary,” rejoined Mrs. Lecount, “you are laying me under an 
obligation—you are permitting me, in my very limited way, to assist the 
performance of a benevolent action.” She bowed, smiled, and glided out 
of the room. 

Left by herself, Magdalen allowed th ■ anger which she had suppressed in 
Mrs. Lecount’s presence to break free from her. For want of a nobler 
object of attack, it took the direction o1 the toad. The sight of the hideous 
little reptile sitting placid on his rock throne, Avith his bright eyes staring 
impenetrably into vacancy, irritated ca ay nerve in her body. {She looked 
at the creature Avith a shrinking intenntyof hatred; she whispered at it 
maliciously through her set teeth. “ J wonder Avhose blood inns coldest,” 
she said, “yours, you little monster, or Mis. Lecount’sI wonder which is 
the slimiest, her heart or your back ? You hateful wretch, do you knoAV 
what your mistress is ? Your mistress is a devil!” 

The speckled skin under the toad’s j-iouth mystciiously AAU’inkled itself, 
then slowly expanded again, as if he had swallowed the words just ad¬ 
dressed to him. Magdalen started back in disgust from the first pei- 
ceptible movement in the creature’s body, trifling as it Avas, and returned 
to her chair. She had not seated herself again a moment too soon. The 
door opened noiselessly, and Mrs. Lecount appeared once more. 

“ Mr. Vanstone will see you,” she said, “ if you Avill kindly Avait a feAV 
minutes. He will ring the parlour bell when his present occupation is at 
an end, and he is ready to receive you. lie careful, ma’am, not to depress 
his spirits, or to agitate him in any Avay. His heart has been a cause of 
serious anxiety to those about him, from his eai best years. There is no 
positive disease; there is only a chronic feebleness—a fatty degeneration 
—a want of vital power in the organ itself. His heart will go on well 
enough if you don’t give his heart too much to do—that is the advice of 
all the medical men who have seen him. You will not forget it, and you 
Avill keep a guard over your conversation accordingly. Talking of medical 
men, have you ever tried the Golden Ointment for that sad affliction in 
your eyes ? It has been described to me as an excellent remedy.” 

“ It has not succeeded in my case,” replied Magdalen, sharply. “ Be¬ 
fore I see Mr. Noel Vanstone,” she continued, “ may I inquire- 

“ I beg your pardon,” interposed Mrs. Lecount. “ Does your question 
refer in any way to those two poor girls ?” 

“It refers to the Miss Vanstones.” 

“Then I can’t enter into it. Excuse me, I really cant oiscuss these 
poor girls (I am so glad to hear you call them the Miss Vanstones!) 
except in my master’s presence, and by my master’s express permission. 
Let us talk of something else while we are waiting here. Will you notice 
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my glass Tank? I have every reason to believe that it is a perfect 
novelty in England.” 

** I looked at the Tank while you were out of the room,” said Magdalen. 

“ Did you ? You take no interest in the subject, I dare say ? Quite 
natural. I took no interest either until I was married. My dear husband 
—dead many years since—formed my tastes, and elevated me to himself. 
You have heard of the late Professor Lecomte, the eminent Swiss 
naturalist? I am his widow. The English circle at Zurich (where I 
lived in my late master’s service) Anglicised my name to Lecount. Your 
generous country people will have nothing foreign about them—not even a 
name, if they can help it. But I was speaking of my husband—my dear 
husband, who permitted me to assist him in his pursuits. I have had only 
one interest since his death—an interest in science. Eminent in many 
things, the Professor was great at reptiles. He left me his Subjects and 
his Tank. I had no other legacy. There is the Tank. All the Subjects 
died but this quiet little fellow—this nice Httle toad. Are you surprised 
at my liking him ? There is nothing to be surprised at. The Professor 
lived long enough to elevate me above the common prejudice against the 
reptile creation. Properly understood, the reptile creation is beautiful. 
Properly dissected, the reptile creation is instructive in the last degree.” 
She stretched out her little finger, and gently stroked the toad’s back with 
the tip of it. So refreshing t^ the touch,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ So nice 
and cool this summer weather!” 

The bell from the parlour rang. Mrs. Lecount rose, bent fondly over 
the Aquarium, and chirruped to the toad at parting as if it had been a 
bird. ** Mr. Vanstone is readj^ to receive you. Follow me, if you please. 
Miss Garth.” With these words she opened the door, and led the way out 
of the room. 


CHAPTEE III. 

“Miss Garth, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, opening the parlour door, and 
announcing the visitor’s appearance, with the tone and manner of a well- 
bred servant. 

Magdalen found herself in a long, narrow room—consisting of a back 
parlour and a front parlour, which had been thrown into one by opening 
the folding-doors between them. Seated not far from the front window, 
with his back to the light, she saw a frail, flaxen-haired, self-satisfied little 
man, clothed in a fair white dressing-gown, many sizes too large for him, 
with a nosegay of violets drawn neatly through the button-hole over his 
breast. He looked from thirty to five-and-thirty years old. His com¬ 
plexion was as delicate as a young girl’s, his eyes were of the lightest blue, 
his upper lip was adorned by a weak little white moustache, waxed and 
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twisted at either end into a thin spiral curl. When any object specially 
attracted his attention, he half closed his eyelids to look at it. When he 
smiled, the skin at his temples crumpled itself up into a nest of wicked 
little wrinkles. He had a plate of strawberries on his lap, with a napkin 
under them to preserve the purity of his white dressing-gown. At his 
right hand stood a large round table, covered with a collection of foreign 
curiosities, which seemed to have be n brought together from the four 
quarters of the globe. Stuffed birds f' om Africa, porcelain monsters from 
China, silver ornaments and utensils from India and Peru, mosaic work 
from Italy, and bronzes from France— were all heaped together, pell-mell, 
with the coarse deal boxes and dingy leather cases which served to pack 
them for travelling. The little man apologized, with a cheerful and simper¬ 
ing conceit, for his litter of curiosities his dressing-gown, and his delicate 
health; and, waving his hand towards a chair, placed his attention, with 
pragmatical politeness, at the visitor’s iisposal. Magdalen looked at him 
with a momentary doubt whether M s. Lecount had not deceived her* 
Was this the man who mercilessly followed the path on which his merci¬ 
less father had walked before him? »S<ie could hardly believe it. “ Take 
a seat. Miss Garth,” he repeated; observing her hesitation, and announcing 
his own name, in a high, thin, frotfully-consequential voice: “I am Mr. 
Noel Vanstone. You wished to see me—here I am!” 

“May I be permitted to retire, sir?” inquired Mrs, Lecount. 

“ Certainly not!” replied her master. “ Stay here, Lecount, and keep us 
company. Mrs. Lecount has my fullest confidence,” he continued, address¬ 
ing Magdalen. “ Whatever you say to me, ma’am, you say to her. She is 
a domestic tieasure. There is not another house in England has such a 
treasure as Mrs. Lecount.” 

The housekeeper listened to the praise of her domestic virtues with eyes 
immovably fixed on her elegant chemisette. But Magdalen’s quick pene¬ 
tration had previously detected a look that passed between Mrs. Lecount 
and her master, which suggested that Noel Vanstone had been instructed 
beforehand, what to say and do in his visitor’s presence. The suspicion of 
this—and the obstacles which the room presented to arranging her position 
in it so as to keep her face from the light—warned Magdalen to be on 
her guard. 

She had taken her chair at first nearly midway in the room. An 
instant’s after-reflection induced her to move her seat towards the left 
hand, so as to place herself just inside, and close against, the left post of 
the folding-door. In this position, she dexterously barred the only passage 
by which Mrs. Lecount could have skirted round the large table, and con¬ 
trived to front Magdalen by taking a chair at her master’s side. On the 
right hand of the table the empty space was well occupied by the fireplace 
and fender, by some travelling trunks, and a large packing-case. There 
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was no alternative left for Mrs. Lecount but to place herself on a line with 
Magdalen, against the opposite post of the folding-door—or to push rudely 
past the visitor, with the obvious intention of getting in front of her. 
With an expressive little cough, and with one steady look at her master, the 
housekeeper conceded the point, and took her seat against the right-hand 
door-post. “ Wait a little,” thought Mrs. Lecount, “ my turn next j” 

“ Mind what you are about, ma’am!” cried Noel Vanstone, as Magdalen 
accidentally approached the table, in moving her chair. “ Mind the sleeve 
of your cloak ! Excuse me, you nearly knocked down that silver candle¬ 
stick. Pray don’t supjiose it’s a common candlestick. It’s nothing of the 
sort—it’s a Peruvian candlestick. There are only three of that pattern in 
the world. One is in the possession of the President of Peru; one is locked 
up in the Vatican ; and one is on My table. It cost ten pounds; it’s 
worth fifty. One of my father’s bargains, ma’am. All these things are my 
father’s bargains. There is no< another house in England which has such 
curiosities as these. Sit down, Lecount; I beg you will make yourself 
comfortable. Mis. Lecount is like the curiosities. Miss Garth—she is one 
of my father’s bargains. You are one of my lather’s bargains, are you not, 
Lecount? My father was a remarkable man, ma’am. You will bo re¬ 
minded of him here, at every turn. I have got his dressing-gown on 
at this moment. No such linen as this is made now—you can’t get it for 
love or money. Would you like to feel the texture? Perhaps you’re no 
judge of texture ? Perhaps you would prefer talking to me about these two 
pupils of yours? They are two, are they not? Are they fine girls? 
Plump, fresh, full-blown English beauties ?” 

** Excuse me, sir,” interposed Mrs. Lecount sorrowfully. “ I must 
really beg permission to retire if you speak of the poor things in that way. 
I can’t sit by, sir, and hear them turned into ridicule. Consider their 
position; consider Miss Garth.” 

“ You good creature!” said Noel Vanstone, surveying the housekeeper 
through his half-closed eyelids. “ You excellent Lecount! I assure you, 
ma’am, Mrs. Lecount is a worthy creature. You will observe that she 
pities the two girls. 1 don’t go so far as that myself~but I can make 
allowances for them. I am a large-minded man. I can make allowances 
for them and lor you.” He smiled with the most cordial politeness, and 
helped himself to a strawberry from the dish on his lap. 

“ You shock Miss Garth; indeed, sir, without meaning it, you shock 
Miss Garth,” remonstrated Mrs. Lecount. “ She is not accustomed to you 
as I am. Consider Miss Garth, sir. As a favour to me, consider Miss Garth.” 

Thus far, Magdalen had resolutely kept silence. The burning anger 
which would have betrayed her in an instant if she had let it flash its way 
to the surface, throbbed fast and fiercely at her heart, and warned her, 
while Noel Vanstone was speaking, to close her lips. She would have 
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allowed him to talk on unintemiptedly for some minutes more, if Mrs. 
Lccount had not interfered for the second time. The refined insolence ol 
the housekeeper's pity, was a woman’s insolence; and it stung her into 
instantly controlling herself. She had never more admirably imitated 
Miss Garth’s voice and manner, than hen she spoke her next words. 

“ You are very good,” she said to M ra. Lecount. “ I make no claim to 
be treated with any extraordinary cons deration. I am a governess, and I 
don’t expect it. 1 have only one favor r to ask. I beg Mr. Noel Vanstciic, 
for his own sake, to hear what I have o say to him.” 

“You understand, sir?” Observed Mrs. Lccount. “It appears that 
Miss Garth has some serious warning to give you. 8he says you are to 
hear her, for your own sake.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone’s fair complexi( a suddenly tunicd wliite. Ho put 
away the plate of strawbernes amon i; his father's bargains. His hand 
^hook, and his little figure twisted its* 'f uneasily m the chair. Magdalen 
observed him attentively. “ One disce very already,” slie thought; “ he is 
a coward!” 

“What do you mean, ma’am?” asiced Noel Vanstone with visible tre¬ 
pidation of look and manner. “ What do you mean by telling me I must 
listen to you for my own sake? If you come here to intimidate me, you 
come to the wrong man. My strength of chaiacter was universally noticed 
in our circle at Zurich—wasn’t it, Lecount ?” 

“ Universally, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ But let us hear Miss Garth. 
Perhaps I have misinterpieted her meaning.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Magdalen, “you have exactly expressed my 
meaning. My object in coming here is to warn Mr. Noel Vanstone 
against the course which he is now taking.” 

“Don’t!” pleaded Mrs. Lecount. “ Oh, if you want to help these poor 
girls, don’t talk in that way 1 Soften his resolution, ma’am, by entreat,ies ; 
don’t strengthen it by threats!” She a little overstrained the tone ol 
humility in which she spoke those words—a little overacted the look of 
apprehension which accompanied them. If Magdalen had not seen plainly 
enough already that it was Mrs. Lecount’s habitual practice to decide 
everything for her master in the first instance, and then to persuade him 
that he was not acting under his housekeeper’s resolution, but under his 
own—she would have seen it now. 

“You hear what Lccount has just said?” remarked Noel Vanstone. 
“You hear the unsolicited testimony of a person who has known me from 
childhood? Take care. Miss Garth—take care I” He complacently ar¬ 
ranged the tails of his white dressing-gown over his knees, and took the 
plate of strawberries back on his lap. 

“I have no wish to offend you,” said Magdalen. “I am only anxious 
to open yonr eyes to the truth. You are not acquainted with the cha- 
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racters of the two sisters whose fortunes have fallen into your possession. 
I have known them from childhood ; and I come to give you the benefit of 
my experience in their interests and in yours. You have nothing to di’ead 
from the elder of the two; she patiently accepts the hard lot which you, 
and your father before you, have forced on her. The younger sister’s 
conduct is the very opposite of this. She has already declined to submit 
to your father’s decision; and she now refuses to be silenced by Mi's. 
Lecount’s letter. Take my word for it, she is capable of giving you serious 
trouble if you persist in making an enemy of her.” 

Noel Vanstone changed colour once more, and began to fidget again in 
his chair. “ Serious trouble,” he repeated, Avith a blank look. “ If you 
mean writing letters, ma’am, she has given trouble enougli already. She 
has written once to me, and twice to my father. One of the letters to my 
father was a threatening letter—wasn’t it, Lccount ?” 

“ She expressed her feelings, poor child,” said Mrs. Lecoimt. “ I 
thought it hard to send her back her letter, but your dear father knew 
best. What I said at the time was, Wliy not let her express her feelings ? 
What are a few threatening words, after all ? In her position, poor 
creature, they are words, and nothing more.” 

“ I advise you not to be too sure of that,” said Magdalen. ** I know her 
better than you do.” 

She paused at those words—paused in a momentary terror. The sting 
of Mrs. Lecount’s pity had nearly irritated her into forgetting her assumed 
character, and speaking in her own voice. 

“ You have referred to tlie letters written by my pupil,” she resumed, 
addressing Noel Vanstone, as soon as she felt sure of herself again. “We 
Avill say nothing about what she has written to your father ; we will only 
speak of what she has written to you. Is there anything unbecoming in 
her letter, anything said in it that is false ? Is it not tnie that these two 
sisters have been cruelly deprived of the provision which their father made 
for them ? His Avill to this day speaks for him and for them ; and it only 
speaks to no purpose, hecauae he was not aware that his marriage obliged 
him to make it again, and because he died before he could remedy the 
error. Can you deny that ?” 

Noel Vanstone smiled, and helped himself to a strawberry. “I don’t 
attempt to deny it,” ho said. “ Go on, Miss Garth.” 

“Is it not true,” persisted Magdalen, “ that the law which has taken the 
money from these sisters, whose father made no second will, has now 
given that very money to you, whose father made no will at all ? Surely, 
explain it how you may, this is hard on those orphan girls ?” 

“ Very hard,” replied Noel Vanstone. “ It strikes you in that light, too 
—doesn’t it, Lecount ?” 

Mrs. Lecount shook her head, and closed her handsome black eyes. 
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“ Harrowing,” she said; “ I can characterize it, Miss Garth, by no other woixi 
—harrowing. How the young person—no! how Miss Vanstone the younger 
—discovered that my late respected master made no will, I am at a loss to 
understand. Perhaps it was put in the papers ? But I am interrupting 
you. Miss Garth. You have something more to say about your pupil’s 
letter ?” She noiselessly drew her chair forward as she said those words, a 
few inches beyond the line of the visi or’s chair. The attempt was neatly 
made, but it proved useless. Magdalen only kept her head more to the 
left—and the packing-case on the floor prevented Mrs. Lecount from 
advancing any farther. 

“I have only one more question to nut,” said Magdalen. “My pupil’s 
letter addressed a proposal to Mr. Noel. Vanstone. I beg him to inform 
me why he has refused to consider it.’' 

‘‘ My good lady!” cried Noel Vanst- ne, arching his white eyebrows in 
satirical astonishment. ‘‘ Are you rea> y in earnest ? Do you know what 
the proposal is V Have you seen the h tter ? ” 

“1 am quite in earnest,” said Magd.den, and I have seen the letter. 
It entreats you to remember how Mi. Andrew Vanstotie’s fortime has 
come into your hands ; it informs you that one-half of that fortune, 
divided between his daughters, was what his will intended them to have; 
and it asks of your sense of justice to do for his children, what he would 
have done for them himself if he had livpd. In plainer words still, it asks 
you to give one-half of the money to the daughters, and it leaves you 
free to keep the other half yourself. That is the proposal. Why have 
you refused to consider it ?” 

“For the simplest possible reason. Miss Garth,” said Noel Vanstone, in 
high good humour. “ Allow me to remind you of a well-known proverb : 
A fool and his money arc soon parted. Whatever else I may be, ma’am, 
I’m not a fool.” 

“Don’t put it in that way, sir]” remonstrated Mrs. Lecount. “Be 
serious—^pray be serious!” 

“ Quite impossible, Lecount,” rejoined her master. “ I can’t be serious. 
My poor father, Miss Garth, took a high moral point of view in this matter. 
Lecount, there, takes a high moral point of view—don’t you, Lecount? 
I do nothing of the sort. I have lived too long in the continental atmosphere 
to trouble myself about moral points of view. My course in this business 
is as plain as two and two make four. I have got the money, and I 
should be a bom idiot if I parted with it. There is my point of view! 
Simple enough, isn’t it ? I don’t stand on my dignity; I don’t meet you 
with the law, which is all on my side; I don’t blame your coming here, as 
a total stranger, to try and alter my resolution; I don’t blame the two 
girls for wanting to dip their fingers into my purse. All I say is, I am 
not fool enough to open it. Pas si hete, as we used to say in the English 
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circle at Zmicli. You understand French, Miss Garth ? Fob si hete P* 
He set aside his plate of strawberries once more, and daintily dried his 
fingers on his fine white napkin. 

Magdalen kept her temper. If she could have struck him dead by 
lifting her hand at that moment—it is probable she would have lifted it. 
But she kept her temper. 

“ Am I to understand,” she asked, “ that the last words you have to say 
in this matter, are the words said for you in Mrs. Lecount’s letter ?” 

“ Precisely so,” replied Noel Vanstonc. 

“You have inherited your own father’s fortune, as well as the fortune of 
Mr. Andrew Vanstone, and yet you feel no obligation to act from motives 
of justice or generosity towards these two sisters ? All you think it 
necessary to say to them is—you have got the money, and you refuse to 
part with a single farthing of it ?” 

“Most accurately stated! Miss Garth, you are a woman of business. 
Lecount, Miss Garth is a woman of business.” 

“ Don’t appeal to me, sir,” cried Mrs. Lccount, gracefully wringing her 
plump white hands. “ I can’t bear it! I must interfere! Let me 
suggest—oh, what do you call it in English ?—a compromise. Dear Mr. 
Noel, you arc perversely refusing to do yourself justice ; you have better 
reasons than the reason you have given to Miss Garth. You follow your 
honoured father’s example; you feel it duo to his memory to act in this 
matter as h^ acted before you. That is his reason, Miss Garth—I implore 
you on my knees, take that as his reason. He will do what his dear 
father did ; no more, no less. His dear father made a proposal, and 
he himself will now make that proposal, over again. Yes, Mr. Noel, you 
will remember what tliis poor girl says in her letter to you. Her sister 
has hecii obliged to go out as a governess; and she herself, in losing her 
fortune, has lost the hope of her marriage for years and years to come. 
You will remember this—and you will give the hundred pounds to one, 
and the hundred pounds to the other, which your admirable father offered 
in the past time ? If he does this, Miss Garth, will he do enough? If he 
gives a hundred pounds each to these unfortunate sisters-?” 

“ He will repent the insult to the last hour of his life,” said Magdalen. 

The instant that answer passed her lips, she would have given worlds to 
recall it. Mrs. Lecount had planted her sting in the right place at last. 
Those rash words of Magdalen’s had burst from her passionately, in her 
own voice. 

Nothing but the habit of public performance saved her from making the 
serious error that she had committed more palpable still, by attempting to 
set it right. Here, her past practice in the Entertainment came to her 
rescue, and urged her to go on instantly, in Mibs Garth’s voice, as if nothing 
had happened. 
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** You well, Mrs. Leoount,” she continued, “ but you are doing 
harm instead of good. My pupils will accept no such compromise as you 
propose. I am sony to have spoken violently, just now ; I beg you will 
excuse me.” She looked hard for information in the housekeeper's face 
while she spoke those conciliatory wor Is. Mrs. Lecount baffled the look, 
by putting her handkerchief to her eyes. Had she, or had she not, 
noticed the momentary change in M igdalen’s voice from the tones that 
were assumed to the tones that were natural? Impossible to say. 

“ What more can 1 do 1” murmured Mrs. Lecount behind her handker¬ 
chief. “ Give me time to think—^giv< me time to recover myself. May I 
retii’e, sir, for a moment? My nerv< s are shaken by this sad scene. I 
must have a glass of water, or I thinl 1 shall faint. Don’t go yet, Miss 
Garth. I beg you will give us time t • set this sad matter right, if we can 
—I beg you will remain until I come mck.” 

There weic two doors of entrance tc the room. One, the door into the 
front parlour, close at Magdalen’s left land. The other, the door into the 
back parlour, situated behind her. M s. Lecount politely retired—tlirough 
the open lolding-doors—by this latter means of exit, so as not to disturb 
the visitor by passing in front ofhei. Magdalen waited until she heard 
the door open and close again behind her; and then resolved to make the 
most of the opjxirtunity which left her alone with Noel Vanstone. The 
utter hopelessness of rousing a generous impulse in that base nature, had 
now been proved by her own experience. The last chance left was to treat 
him like the craven creature he was, and to influence him through his lears. 

Before she could speak, Noel Vanstone himself bioke the silence. Cun¬ 
ningly as he strove to hide it, he was half angry, half alarmed at his house¬ 
keeper’s desertion of him. He looked doubtingly at his visitor; he 
showed a nervous anxiety to conciliate her, until Mrs Lecount’s return. 

“ Pray remember, ma’am, I never denied that this case was a hard one,” 
he began. “ You said just now you had no wish to offend me—and I’m 
sure I don’t want to offend you. May I offer you some strawberries ? 
Would you like to look at my father’s bargains ? I assure you, ma’am, I 
am naturally a gallant man ; and I feel for both these sisters—especially 
the younger one. Touch me on the subject of the tender passion, and you 
touch me on a weak place. Nothing would please me more than to hoar 
that Miss Vanstone’s lover (I’m sure T always call her Miss Vanstone, and 
so does Lecount)—I say, ma’am, nothing would please me more than to 
hear that Miss Vanstone’s lover had come hack, and married her. If a 
loan of money would be likely to bring him hack, and if the security 
offered was good, and if my lawyer thought me justified-” 

“Stop, Mr. Vanstone,” said Magdalen. “You are entirely mistaken in 
your estimate of the person you have to deal with. You are seriously 
wrong in supposing that the marriage of the younger sister—if slie could 
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be married in a week's time—would make any difference in the convictions 
which induced her to write to your father and to you. I don’t deny that 
she may act from a mixture of motives. I don’t deny that she clings to the 
hope of hastening her marriage, and to the hope of rescuing her sister from 
a Ufe of dependence. But, if both those objects were accomplished by 
other means, nothing would induce her to leave you in possession of the 
inheritance which her father meant his children to have. I know her, Mr. 
Vanstonel She is a nameless, homeless, friendless wretch. The law 
which takes care of you, the law which takes care of all legitimate children, 
casts her like carrion to the winds. It is your law—not hers. She only 
knows it as the instrument of a vile oppression, an insufferable wrong. 
The sense of that wrong haunts her, like a possession of the devil. The 
resolution to right that wrong burns in her like fiie. If that miserable 
girl was married and rich with millions to-morrow, do you think she would 
move an inch from her purpose ? I tell you she would resist, to the last 
breath in her body, the vile injustice which has struck at the helpless 
children, through the calamity of their father’s death! I tell you she 
would shrink from no means which a desperate women can employ, to 
force that closed hand of yours open, or die in the attempt 1” 

She stopped abruptly. Once more, her own indomitable earnestness had 
betrayed her. Once more, the inborn nobility of that perverted nature had 
risen superior to the deception which it had stooped to practise. The 
scheme of the moment vanished from her mind’s view; and the resolution 
of her life burst its way outward in her own words, in her own tones, pour¬ 
ing hotly and more hotly from her heart. She saw tlie abject mannikin 
before her, cowering silent in his chair. Had his fears left him sense 
enough to perceive the change in her voice ? No : Im face spoke the truth 
—his fears had bewildered him. This time, the chance of the moment had 
befriended her. The door behind her chair had not opened again yet. 
“ No ears but his have heard me,” she thought, with a sense of unutterable 
relief. “ I have escaped Mrs. Lecount.” 

She had done nothing of the kind. Mrs. Lecount had never left the room. 
After opening the door and closing it again, without going out, the 
housekeeper had noiselessly knelt down behind Magdalen’s chair. Stay¬ 
ing herself against the post of the folding-door, she took a pair of scissors 
from her pocket, waited until Noel Yanstone (from whose view she was 
entirely hidden) had attracted Magdalen’s attention by speaking to her; 
and then bent forward with the scissors ready in her hand. The skirt of 
the false Miss Garth’s gown—the brown alpaca dress, with the white spots 
on it—touched the floor, within the housekeeper’s reach. Mrs. Lecount 
lifted the outer of the two flounces which ran round the bottom of the dress, 
one over the other; softly cut away a little irregular fragment of stuff from 
the inner flounce; and neatly smoothed the outer one over it again, so as to 
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hide the gap. By the time she had put the scissors back in her pocket, and 
had risen to her feet (sheltering herself behind the post of the folding-door)^ 
Magdalen had spoken her last words. Mrs. Lecount quietly repeated the 
ceremony of opening and shutting the back parlour door; and returned to 
her place. 

“What has happened, sir, in my aosence?” she inquired, addressing her 
master with a look of alarm. “ You are pale ; you are agitated! Oh, Miss 
Garth, have you forgotten the caution I gave you in the other room ?” 

“Miss Garth has forgotten everything,” cried Noel Vanstone, recovering 
his lost composure on the reappearanc* of Mrs, Lecount. “ Miss Garth has 
threatened me in the most outrageous manner. I forbid you to pity either 
of those two girls any more, Lecount -especially the younger one. She is 
the most desperate wretch I ever heard of 1 If she can’t get my money by 
fair means, she threatens to have it hy foul. Miss Garth has told me that 
to my face. To my face !” he repeat, d, folding his arms and looking mor¬ 
tally insulted. 

“ Compose yourself, sir,” said Mrs Lecount. “ Pray compose yourself, 
and leave me to speak to Miss Gartu.—I regret to hear, ma’am, that you 
have forgotten what I said to you in the next room. You have agitated 
Mr. Noel; you have compromised the interests you came here to plead ; 
and you have only repeated what we loiew before. The language you have 
allowed yourself to use in my absence, is the same language which your 
pupil was foolish enough to employ when she wrote for the second time, to 
my late master. How can a lady of your years and experience seriously 
repeat such nonsense ? This girl boasts and threatens. She will do this; 
she will do that. You have her confidence, ma’am. Tell me, if you please, 
in plain words, what can she do ?” 

Sharply as the taunt was pointed, it glanced off harmless. Mrs. Lecount 
had planted her sting once too often. Magdalen rose in complete possession 
of her assumed character, and composedly teiminated the interview. Igno¬ 
rant as she was of what had hapiX3ned behind her chair, she saw a change 
in Mrs. Lecount’s look and manner, which warned her to run no more risks, 
and to trust herself no longer in the house. 

“ I am not in my pupil’s confidence,” she said. “ Her own acts will 
answer your question when the time comes. I can only tell you, from my 
own knowledge of her, that she is no boaster. What she wrote to Mr. 
Michael Vanstone, was what she was prepared to do—what, I have reason 
to think, she was actually on thei point of doing, when her plans were over¬ 
thrown by his death. Mr. Michael Vanstone’s son has only to persist in 
following his father’s course to find, before long, that I am not mistaken in 
my pupil, and that I have not come here to intimidate him by empty 
threats. My errand is done. I leave Mr. Noel Vanstone with two alterna¬ 
tives to choose from. I leave him to share Mr. Andrew Vanstone’s fortune 
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with Mr. Andrew Vanstone’s daughters—or to persist in his present 
refusal and face the consequences.*^ She bowed, and walked tu the door. 

Noel Vanstone started to his feet, with anger and alarm struggling which 
should express itself first in his blank white lace. Before he could open his 
lips, Mrs. Lecount’s plump hands descended on his shoulders; put him 
softly back in his chair; and restored the plate of strawberries to its former 
position on his lap. 

‘‘Refresh yourself, Mr. Noel, with a few more strawberries,*’ she said; 
“ and leave Miss Garth to me.** 

She followed Magdalen into the passage, and closed the door of the room 
after her. 

“ Arc you residing in London, ma’am ?** asked Mrs. Lecount. 

“ No,” replied Magdalen. “ 1 reside in the country.” 

“ If I want to write to you, where can I address my letter ?” 

“ To the post-office, Birmingham,” said Magdalen, mentioning the place 
which she had last left, and at which all letters were still addressed to 
her. 

Mrs. Lecount repeated the direction to fix it in her memory—advanced 
two steps in the passage—and quietly laid her right hand on Magdalen’s 
arm. 

“ A word of advice, ma’am,” she said; “ one word at parting. You are 
a bold woman and a clever woman. Don’t be too bold; don’t be too clever. 
You are risking more than you think for.” She suddenly raised herself on 
tiptoe, and whispered the next words in Magdalen’s ear. “ 1 hold you in 
the hollow of my hand !” said Mrs. Lecount, with a fierce hissing emphasis 
on every syllable. Her left hand clenched itself stealthily as she spoke. 
It was the hand in which she had concealed the fragment of stufl from 
Magdalen’s gown—the hand which held it fast at that moment. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Magdalen, pushing her back. 

Mrs. Lecount glided away politely to open the house-door. 

“ 1 mean nothing now,” she said; “ wait a little, and time may show. 
One last question, ma’am, before I bid you good-bye. When your pupil 
was a little innocent child, did she ever amuse herself by building a house 
of cards ?” 

Magdalen impatiently answered by a gesture in the affirmative. 

“ Did you ever see her build up the house higher and higher,” proceeded 
Mi*s. Lecount, “ till it was quite a pagoda of cards ? Did you ever see her 
open her little child’s eyes wide, and look at it, and feel so proud of what 
she had done already, that she wanted to do more ? Did you ever see her 
steady her pretty little hand, and hold her innocent breath, and put one 
other card on the top—apd lay the whole house, the instant afterwards, a 
heap of ruins on the table? Ah, you have seen that. Give her, if you 
please, a friendly message from me. I venture to say she has built the 
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house high enough already; and I recommend her to he careful before she 
puts on that other card.” 

“She shall have your message,” sai(3 Magdalen, with Miss Garth’s blunt- 
ness, and Miss Garth’s emphatic nod of the head. “ But I doubt her mind¬ 
ing it. Her hand is rather steadier than you suppose; and I thmk she will 
put on the other card.” 

“ And bring the house down,” said \Irs. Lecount. 

“And build it up again,” rejoin>‘d Magdalen. “I wish you good 
morning.” 

“Good morning,” said Mrs. Leco.mt, opening the door. “One last 
word, Miss Garth. Do think of win-. I said in the back room I Do try 
the Golden Ointment for that sad affli tion in your eyes 1” 

As Magdalen crossed the threshold )f the door, she was met by the post¬ 
man, ascending the house steps, with a letter picked out fiom the bundle 
in his hand. “Noel Vanstone, Esqut e?” she heaid the man say interro¬ 
gatively, as she made her way down t le front garden to the street. 

{She passed thiough the garden gab, little thinking from what new diffi¬ 
culty and new danger her timely d eparture had saved her. The letter 
which the postman had just delivered into the housekeeper’s hands, was no 
other than the anonymous letter ad'lrossed to Noel Vanstone by Captain 
Wiagge. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs, Lecount returned to the parlour, with the fiagment of Magdalen’s 
dress in one hand, and with Captain Wragge’s letter m the other. 

“ Have you got nd of her ?” asked Noel Vanstone. “ Have you shut the 
door at last on Mias Garth ?” 

“ Don’t call her Miss Garth, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, smiling contemptu¬ 
ously. “ She is as much Miss Garth as you are. We have been favouud 
by the performance of a clever masquerade ; and if w^e had taken the dis¬ 
guise off our visitor, I think we should have found under it, Miss Van¬ 
stone herself.—Here is a letter for you, sir, which the postman has just left.” 

{She put the letter on the table within her master’s reach. Noel Van- 
stone’s amazement at the discovery just communicated to him, kept his whole 
attention concentrated on the housekeeper’s face. He never so much as 
looked at the letter when she placed it before him. 

“ Take my word for it, sir,” proceeded Mrs. Lecount, composedly taking 
a chair. “ When our visitor gets home she will put her grey hair away in 
a box, and will cure that sad affliction in her eyes with warm water and a 
sponge. If she had painted the marks on her face, as well as she painted 
the inflammation in her eyes, the light would Lave shown me nothing, and 
I should certainly have been deceived. But I saw the maiLs; I saw a 
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young woman’s skin under that dirty complexion of hei-s; I heard, in this 
room, a true voice in a passion, as well as a false voice talking with an 
accent,—and I don’t believe in one morsel of that lady’s personal appear¬ 
ance from top to toe. The girl herself in my opinion, Mr. Noel—and a hold 
girl too.” 

“ Why didn’t you lock the door and send for the police ?” asked Mr. 
Noel. “ My father would have sent for the police. You know, as well as 
I do, Lecount, my father would have sent for the police.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, “ 1 think your father would have 
waited until he had got something more for the police to do than we have 
got for them yet. Wo shall see this lady again, sir. Perhaps, she will 
come here next time, with her own face and her own voice. 1 am curious 
to see what her own face is like. 1 am cunous to know whether what I 
have heard of her voice in a passion, is enough to make me recognize her 
voice when she is calm. I possess a little memorial of her visit of which 
she is not aware; and she will not escape me so easily as she thinks. If it 
turns out a useful memorial, you shall know wliat it is. If not, I will 
abstain from troubling you on so trifling a subject.—^Allow me to remind 
you, sir, of the letter under your hand. You have not looked at it yet.” 

Noel Vanstone opened the letter. He started as his eye fell on the first 
lines—hesitated—and then hurriedly read it through. The paper dropped 
from his hand, and he sank back in his chair. Mrs. Lecount sprang to her 
feet with the alacrity of a young woman, and picked up the letter, 

“ What has happened, sir ?” she asked. Her face altered as she put the 
question; and her large black eyes hardened fiercely, in genuine astonish¬ 
ment and alarm. 

“ Send for the police,” exclaimed her master. “ Lecount, I insist on 
being protected. Send for the police 1” 

“ May I read the letter, sir ?” 

He feebly waved his hand. Mrs. Lecount read the letter attentively, 
and put it aside, on the table, without a word, when she had done. 

“ Have you nothing to say to me ?” asked Noel Vanstone, staring at his 
housekeeper in blank dismay. “ Lecount, Pm to be robbed 1 The scoundrel 
who wrote that letter knows all about it, and won’t tell me anything unless 
I pay him. I’m to be robbed! Here’s property on this table worth 
thousands of pounds—property that can never be replaced—property that 
all the crowned heads in Europe could not produce if they tried. Lock mo 
in, Lecount—and send for the police I” 

Instead of sending for the police, Mrs. Lecount took a large green-paper 
fan from the chimney-piece, and seated herself opposite her master. 

‘‘ You are agitated, Mr. Noel,” she said, “ you are heated. Let me cool you.” 

With her face as hard as ever—with less tenderness of look and manner 
than most women would have shown if they had been rescuing a half- 
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drowned fly from a milk-jug—she silently and patiently fanned him for 
five minutes or more. No practised eye observing the peculiar bluish 
pallor of his complexion, and the marked difiiculty with which he drew his 
breath, could have failed to perceive that the great organ of life was, in 
this man, what the housekeeper had stated it to be, too weak for the 
function which it was called on to periorm. The heait laboured over its 
work, as if it had been the heart of a worn-out old man. 

“Are you relieved, sir?” asked Mrs. Recount. “Can you think a little? 
Can you exercise your better judgment 

She rose and put her hand over hts heart, with as much mechanical 
attention and as little genuine interest, as if she had been feeling the plates 
at dinner to ascertain if they had been iroperly warmed. “ Yes,” she went 
on, seating herself again, and resuming the exercise of the fan; “ you are 
getting better already, Mr. Noel.—Di'u’t ask me about this anonymous 
letter, until you have thought for y< arself, and have given your own 
opinion first.” She went on with the finning, and looked him hard in the 
face all the time. “Think,” she said; “think, sir, wdthout troubling 
yourself to express your thoughts. Ti ast to my intimate sympathy with 
you to read them. Yes, Mr. Noel, this tetter is a paltry attempt to frighten 
you. What does it say? It says you are the object of a conspiracy, 
directed by Miss Vanstone. We know that already—the lady of the 
inflamed eyes has told us. We snap our fingers at the conspiracy. What 
does the letter say next? It says the wTiter has valuable information to 
give you if you will pay for it. What did you call this person yourself, 
just now, sir ?” 

“I called him a scoundrel,” said Noel Vanstone, recovering his self-im¬ 
portance, and raising himself gradually in his chair. 

“ I agree with you in that, sir, as 1 agree in everything else,” proceeded 
Mrs. Lecount. “ He is a scoundrel who really has this information, and 
who means what he says—or, he is a mouthpiece of Miss Vanstone’s; and 
she has caused this letter to be written for the purpose of puzzling us by 
another form of disguise. Whether the letter is true, or whether the letter 
is false—am I not reading your owm wiser thoughts, now, Mr. Noel ?—you 
know better than to put your enemies on their guard by employing the 
police in this matter, too soon. I quite agree with you—no police just yet. 
You will allow this anonymous man or anonymous woman, to suppose 
you are easily frightened; you will lay a trap for the information in return 
for the trap laid for your money; you will answer the letter and see what 
comes of the answer; and you will only pay the expense of employing the 
police, whdh you know the exjiense is necessary. I agree with you again 
—^no expense, if we can help it. In every particular, Mr. Noel, my mind 
and your mind in this matter, are one.” 

** It strikes you in that light, Lecount—docs it ?” said Noel Vanstone. 
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think so, myself; I certainly think so. I won’t pay the police a 
farthing if I can possibly help it.” He took up the letter again, and be¬ 
came fretfully perplexed over a second reading of it. “ But the man wants 
money!” he broke out, impatiently. “ You seem to forget, Lecount, that 
the man wants money.” 

“ Money which you offer him, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Lecount; “ but—as your 
thoughts have already anticipated—money which you don’t give him. 
No 1 no ! you say to this man, ‘ Hold out your hand, sirand when he has 
held it, you give him a smack for his pains, and put your own hand back 
in your pocket.—I am so glad to see you laughing, Mr. Noel! so glad to 
see you getting back your good spirits. "We will answer the letter by 
advertisement, as the writer directs—advertisement is so cheap! Your 
pjor hand is trembling a little—shall I hold the pen for you ? I am not 
lit to do moie ; but I can always promise to hold the pen.” 

Without waiting for his leply, she went into the back parlour, and 
returned with pen, ink, and paper. Arranging a blot ting-book on her 
knees, and looking a model of clieerful submission, she placed herself once 
more in tront of her master’s chair. 

“ Shall 1 write from your dictation, sir ?” she inquired, “ Or, shall I 
make a little sketch, and will you correct it afterwards? I will make a 
little sketch. Let me see the letter. We are to advertise in the Times, 
and we are to address, ‘ An Unknown Friend.’ What shall 1 say, Mr. 
Noel? Stay; 1 will write it, and then you can see for yourself: ‘An 
Unknown Friend is requested to mention (by advertisement) an address at 
which a letter can reach him. The receipt of the information which he 

offers will be acknowledged by a reward of-What sum of money do 

you wish me to set down, sir ?” 

“ Set down nothing,” said Noel Vanstone, with a sudden outbreak of 
impatience. “ Money-matters are my business—1 say money-matteis are 
my business, Lecount. Leave it to me.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Mrs. Lecount, handing her master the blotting- 
book. “ You will not forget to bo liberal in offering money, when you 
know beforehand you don’t mean to part with it ?” 

“ Don’t dictate, Lecount! I won’t submit to dictation!” said Noel Van- 
stone, asserting his own independence more and more impatiently. “ I 
mean to conduct this business for myself. I am master, Lecount!” 

“ You are master, sir.” 

“ My father was master before me. And 1 am my father’s son. I tell 
you, Lecount, I am my father’s son 1” 

Mrs. Lecount bowed submissively. 

“ I mean to set down any sum of money I think right,” pursued Noel 
Vanstone, nodding his little flaxen head vehemently. “ I mean to send this 
advertisement myself. The servant shall take it to the stationer’s to be 
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put into the Times. When I ring the hell twice, send the servant* You 
understand, Lecount ? Send the servant.” 

Mrs. Lecount bowed again and walked slowly to the door. She knew to 
a nicety when to lead her master, and when to let him go alone. Ex¬ 
perience had taught her to govern him in all essential points, hy giving 
way to him afterwards on all points of ioinor detail. It was a characteristic 
of his weak nature—as it is of all weak natures—to assert itself obstinately 
on trifles. The filling in of the blanl in the advertisement, was the trifle 
in tliis case ; and Mrs. Lecount quieted her master’s suspicions that she as 
leading him, hy instantly conceding d. “My mule has kicked,” she 
thought to herself, m her own langu ige, as she opened the door. “ I 
can do no more with him to-day.” 

“ Lecount!” cried her mastei, as sh- stepped into the passage. “ Como 
hack.” 

Mrs. Lecount came back. 

“ You’re not oflcnded with me, are y< u?” asked Noel Vanstone, uneasily. 

“ Certainly not, sir,” replied Mrs. L count. “ As you said just now— 
you are master.” 

“ Good creature! Give me your liand.” He kissed her hand, and 
smiled in high approval of his own aflectionate proceeding. “Lecount, 
you are a worthy creature 1” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. She curtseyed and went out. 
“ If he had any brains in that monkey-head of his,” she said to herself in 
the passage, what a rascal he would be !” 

Left hy himself, Noel Vanstone became absoibed in anxious reflection 
over the blank space in the advertisement. Mrs. Lecount’s aiijiarently 
superfluous hint to him, to be liberal in offering money when ho know he 
had no intention of parting with it, had been founded on an intimate know¬ 
ledge of his character. He had inherited his father’s sordid love of money, 
without inheriting his father’s hard-headed capacity for seeing the uses to 
wdiich money can be put. His one idea m connection with his wealth, was 
the idea of keeping it. He was such an inborn miser, that the hare pros] ect 
of being liberal in theory only, daunted him. He took up the pen ; laid it 
down again; and read the anonymous letter for the third time, shaking his 
head over it suspiciously. “ If I offer this man a large sum of money,” he 
thought, on a sudden ; “ how do I know he may not find a means of 
actually making me pay it? Women are alw^ays in a hurry. Lecount is 
always in a hurry. 1 have got the afternoon before me—I’ll take the after¬ 
noon to consider it.” 

He fretfully put away the blotting-book, and the sketch of the advertise¬ 
ment, on the chair which Mrs. Lecount had just left. As he returned to 
his own seat, he shook his little head solemnly, and arranged his white di*ess- 
ing-gown over his knees, with the air of a man absorbed in anxious thought. 
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Minute after minute passed away; the quarters and the half-hours succeeded 
each other on the dial of Mrs. Lecount’s watch—and still Noel Vans tone 
remained lost in doubt; still no summons for the servant disturbed the 
tranquillity of the parlour bell. 

Hi 

Meanwhile, after parting with Mrs. Lecount, Magdalen had cautiously 
abstained from crossing the road to her lodgings, and had only ventured to 
return after making a circuit in the neighbourhood. When she found her¬ 
self once more in Vauxhall Walk, the first object which attracted her atten¬ 
tion, was a cab drawn up before the door of the lodgings. A few steps more 
in advance showed her the landlady’s daughter, standing at the cab- 
door, engaged in a dispute with the driver on the subject of his fare. 
Noticing that the girl’s back was turned towards her, Magdalen instantly 
profited by that circumstance, and slipped unobserved into the house. 

She glided along the passage; ascended the stairs; and found herself, on 
the first landing, face to face with her travelling companion I There stood 
Mrs. Wragge, with a pile of small parcels hugged up m her arms, anxiously 
waiting the issue of the dispute with the cabman in the street. To return 
was impossible—the sound of the angry voices below, was advancing into 
the passage. To hesitate was worse than useless. Buf one choice was left 
—the choice of going on—and Magdalen desperately took it. She pushed 
by Mrs. Wragge, without a word; ran into her own room; tore off her 
cloak, bonnet, and wig ; and threw them down out of sight, in the blank 
space between the sofa-bedstead and the wall. 

For the first few moments, astonishment bereft Mrs. Wragge of the power 
of speech and rooted her to the spot where she stood. Two out of tho 
collection of parcels in her arms fell from them on the stairs. The sight of 
that catastrophe roused her. “Thieves!” cried Mrs. Wragge, suddenly 
struck by an idea, “ Thieves I” 

Magdalen heard her through the room door, which she had not had time 
to close completely. “Is that you, Mrs. Wragge?” she called out in her 
own voice. “ What is the matter ?” She snatched up a towel while she 
spoke; dipped it in water ; and passed it rapidly over the lower part of her 
face. At the sound of the familiar voice, Mrs. Wragge turned round—dropped 
a thiid parcel—and, forgetting it in her astonishment, ascended the second 
flight of stairs. Magdalen stepped out on the first-floor landing, with the 
towel held over her forehead as if she was suffering from headache. Her 
false eyebrows required time for their removal, and a headache assumed for 
the occasion, suggested the most convenient pretext she could devise for 
biding them as they were hidden now. 

“ What are you disturbing the house for ?” she asked. “ Pray be quiet, 
I am half blind with the headache.” 

“Anything wrong, ma’am inquired the landlady, from the passage. 
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“ Nothing whatever,’* replied Magdalen. “ My friend is timid ; and the 
dispute with the cabman has frightened her. Pay the man what he wants, 
and let him go.” 

“ Where is She ?” asked Mrs. Wragge, m a tremulous whisper. “ Whei c’s 
the woman who scuttled by me into yonr room ?” 

“ Pooh!” said Magdalen. “ No woman scuttled by you—as you call it. 
Look in and see for yourself.” 

She threw open the door. Mrs. Wraj ge walked into the room—looked 
all over it—saw nobody—Jind indicated ler astonishment at the result, by 
dropping a fourth parcel, and trembling nelplessly from head to foot. 

“ I saw her go in here,” said Mrs. W agge, in awe-struck accents. “ A 
woman in a grey cloak and a ix)ke bonn* t. A rude woman. She scuttled 
by me, on the stairs—she did. Here’s the room, and no woman in it. 
Give us a Prayer-Book!” cried Mrs. 'Vragge, turning deadly pale, and 
letting her whole remaining collection ( ’ parcels lall about her in a little 
cascade of commodities. “I want to ead something Good. I want to 
think of my latter end. Pve seen a Glnst 1” 

“ Nonsense !” said Magdalen. “ You’ e dreaming; the shopping has been 
too much for you. Go into your own room, and take your bonnet off.” 

“ Pve heard tell of ghosts in nightgo-wns; ghosts in sheets ; and ghosts in , 
chains,” proceeded Mrs Wragge, standing petrified in her own magic circle 
of linen-drapers* parcels. “ Here’s a worse ghost than any of ’em—a ghost 
in a grey cloak and a poke Ixinnet. 1 know what it is,” continued Mrs. 
Wragge, melting into penitent tears. “ It’s a judgment on me for being so 
happy away from the captain. It’s a judgment on me for having been 
down at heel in half the shops in London, first with one shoe and then 
with the other, all the time I’ve been out. I’m a sinful creature. Don’t 
let go of me—whatever you do, my dear, don’t let go of me!” She caught 
Magdalen fast by the arm, and tell into another trembling fit at the bare 
idea of being left by herself. 

The one remaining chance, in such an emergency as this, was to submit 
to circumstances. Magdalen took Mrs. Wragge to a chair; having fust 
placed it in such a position as might enable her to turn her back on her 
travelling-companion, while she removed the false eyebrows by the help of 
a little water. “ Wait a minute there,” she said; “ and try if you can 
compose yourself, while I bathe my head.” 

“Compose myself?” repeated Mrs. Wragge. “How am I to comijose 
myself when my head feels off my shoulders ? The worst Buzzing I ever 
had with the Cookery-book, was nothing to the Buzzing I’ve got now with 
the Ghost. Here’s a miserable end to a holiday! You may take me back 
again, my dear, whenever you like—I’ve had enough of it already!” 

Having at last succeeded in removing the eyebrows, Magdalen was free 
to combat the unfortunate impression produced on her companion’s mind, 
by every weapon of persuasion which her ingenuity could employ. 
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The attempt proved useless. Mrs. Wragge persisted—on evidence 
which, it may be remarked in parenthesis, would have satisfied many wiser 
ghostrseers than herself—in believing that she had been supernaturally 
favoured by a visitor frgm the world of spirits. All that Magdalen could 
do was to ascertain by cautious investigation, that Mrs. Wragge had not 
been quick enough to identify the supposed ghost with the character of the 
old north-country lady in the Entertainment. Having Satisfied herself on 
this point, she had no resource but to leave the rest to the natural in¬ 
capability of retaining impressions—unless those impressions were per¬ 
petually renewed—which was one of the characteristic infirmities of her 
companion’s weak mind. After forti'ymg Mrs. Wragge by reiterated as¬ 
surances that one appearance (according to all the laws and legulations of 
ghosts) meant nothing, unless it was immediately followed by two more— 
after patiently leading back her attention to the parcels droj^-ped on the 
floor, and on the stairs—and alter promising fo keep the door of communi¬ 
cation ajar between the two rooms, if Mrs. Wragge would engage on her 
side to retire to her own chamber, and to say no more on the teirible 
subject of the ghost—Magdalen at last secured the privilege of reflecting 
uninterruptedly on the events of that memorable day. 

Two serious consequences had followed her first step forward. Mrs. 
Lecount had entrappc'd her into speaking in her own voice ; and accident 
had confronted her with Mrs. Wragge, in disguise. 

What advantage had she gained to set against these disasters ? The 
advantage of knowing more of Noel Vanatone and of Mrs. Lecount, than 
she might have discovered in months, if she had trusted to inquiries made 
for her by others. One uncertainty which had hitherto perplexed her, was 
set at rest already. The scheme she had privately devised against Michael 
Vaustone—which Captain Wragge’s sharp insight liad partially penetrated, 
when she first warned him that their partnershqi must bo dissolved—was 
a scheme which she could now plainly see must be abandoned as hopeless, 
in the case of Michael Vanstone’s son. The lather’s habits of speculation 
had been the pivot on which the whole machinery of her meditated con¬ 
spiracy had been constructed to turn. No sucli vantage gi'ound was dis¬ 
coverable in the doubly sordid character of the son. Noel Vaustone was 
invulnerable on the very point which had presented itself in bis father as 
open to attack. 

Having reached this conclusion, how was she to shape her future course ? 
What new means could she discover, which w'ould lead her sccretlj'- to hei* 
end, in defiance of Mrs. Lecount’s malicious vigilance, and Noel Yanstone’s 
miserly distrust? 

She was seated before the looking-glass, mechanically combing out her 
hair, while that all-important consideration occupied her mind. The 
agitation of the moment had raised a feverish colour in her cheeks, and 
had brightened the light in her large grey eyes. She was conscious of 
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looking her best; conscious how her beauty gained by contrast, after the 
removal of the disguise. Her lovely light brown hair, looked thicker and 
softer than ever, now that it had escajxxl from itai imprisonment under the 
grey wig. She twisted it this way an(( that, with quick dexterous fingers ; 
gho laid it in masses on her shoulders, she threw it back from them m a 
heap, and turned sideways to see how ii fell—to see her back and shoulders, 
freed from the artificial deformities of he jiadded cloak. After a moment, 
she faced the looking-glass once mon ; plunged both hands deep m her 
hair; and, resting her elbows on the taole, looked closer and closer at the 
reflection of herself, until her breath began to dim the glass. “ 1 can 
twist any man alive round my finger,’ she thought, with a smile of siqieib 
triumph, “ as long as 1 keep my looks If that contemptible wretch saw 

me now-” IShc shrank from follo\ ing that thought to its end, with a 

sudden horror of herself: she drew 1 ck fiom the glass, shuddering, and 
put hei hands over lier face. “ Oh, F mk I” she murmured, “ but for you, 
what a wretch 1 might ho!” Her ei i;er fiiigcis snatched the little wliito 
silk bag fiom its liiding-])lace in hei bosom; her lips devoured it with 
silent kisses. “ My dailmg ! my am.' d 1 Oh, Frank, how 1 love you !” 
ddie teais gushed into her eyes. She j'assionately dried them, restored the 
hag to its place, and turned her hack on the looking-glass. “ No more of 
myself,” she thought; “ no more of my mad, miseiable selt for to-day i” 
Shrinking from all further contcmjdation of iier next stc\) m advance— 
shrinking from the fast darkening future, with which Noel Vanstone was 
now associated m her inmost thoughts—sho looked impatiently about the 
room for some homely occupation which might take her out of hei sell. 
The disguise which she had flung down between the wall and the bed 
recurred to her memory. It w'as impossible to leave it there. IMrs. 
Wragge (now occupied m sorting her parcels) might weary of her emjiloy- 
ment, might come in again at a moment’s notice, might pass near the bed 
and see the grey cloak. What was to he done F 

Her first thought was to put the disguise back in her trunk. But, after 
what had happened, there was danger in trusting it so near to herself, 
while she and Mrs. Wraggo were together under the same roof. She 
resolved to be rid of it that evening, and boldly determined on sending it 
hack to Birmingham. Her bonnet-hox fitted into her trunk. She tooK 
the box out, thrust in the wig and cloak ; and remorselessly, flattened 
down the bonnet at the top. The gown (which she had not yet taken otf) 
was her own; Mrs. Wragge had been accustomed to see her in it—tlicio 
was no need to send the gown back. Before closing the box, she hastily 
traced these lines on a sheet of paix3r: “ I took the enclosed things away by 
mistake. Please keep them for me with the rest of ray luggage in jour 
possession, until you hear from me again.” Putting the [laiier on the top 
of the bonnet, she directed the box to Captjftn Wragge, at Birmingham ; 
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took it down stairs immediately; and sent the landlady’s daughter away 
with it to the nearest Eeceiving House. “ That difficulty is disposed of,” 
she thought, as she went back to her own room again. 

Mrs. Wragge was still occupied in sorting her parcels, on her narrow 
little bed. She turned round with a faint scream, when Magdalen looked 
in at her. ** I thought it was the ghost again,” said Mrs. Wragge. “ I’m 
trying to take warning, my dear, by what’s happened to me. I’ve put all 
my parcels straight, just as the captain would like to see ’em. I’m up at 
heel with both shoes. If I close my eyes to-night—which I don’t think I 
shall—I’ll go to sleep as straight as my legs will let me. And I'll never 
have another holiday as long as I live. 1 hope I shall be forgiven,” said 
Mrs. Wragge, mournfully shaking her head. “I humbly hope I shall bo 
forgiven.” 

“ Forgiven!” repeated Magdalen. “ If other women wanted as little 

forgiving as you do-Well! well! Suppose you open some of these 

parcels. Come I I want to see what you have been buying to-day.” 

Mrs. Wragge hesitated, sighed penitently, considered a little, stretched 
out her hand timidly towards one of the parcels, thought of the super¬ 
natural warning, and shrank back from her own purchases with a desperate 
exertion of self-control. 

** Open this one,” said Magdalen, to encourage her : ‘‘ What is it ?” 

Mrs. Wragge’s faded blue eyes began to brighten dimly, in spite of her 
remorse; but she self-denyingly shook her head. The master passion 
of shopping might claim his own again—but the ghost was not laid yet. 

“ Did you get it a bargain ?” asked Magdalen, confidentially. 

‘‘Dirt cheap!” cried poor Mrs. Wragge, falling headlong into the snare, 
and darting at the parcel as eagerly as if nothing had happened. 

Magdalen kept her gossiping over her purchases, for an hour or more ; 
and then wisely determined to distract her attention from all ghostly 
recollections, in another way, by taking her out for a walk. 

As they left the lodgings, the door of Noel Vanstone’s house opened, and 
the woman-servant appeared, bent on another errand. She was apparently 
charged with a letter on this occasion, which she carried carefully in her 
hand. Conscious of having formed no plan yet, either for attack or 
defence, Magdalen wondered, with a momentary dread, whether Mrs. 
Lecount had decided already on opening fresh communications, and 
whether the letter was directed to “ Miss Garth.” 

The letter bore no such address. Noel Vanstone had solved his pecu¬ 
niary problem at last. The blank space in the advertisement was filled 
up; and Mrs. Lecount’s acknowledgment of the captain’s anonymous 
warning, was now on its way to insertion in the Times. 


THE BNb OF THE THIRD BOENB. 
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BETWEEN THE SCENES. 

PROGRESS OF THE STOR ^ THROUGH THE POST. 


Extract from the Adveutis Columns of The Times :— 

“An Unknown Friend is requested to mention (by advertisement) 
an address at which a letter can re ich him. The receipt of the infbrmar 
tion which he offers, will be acknowledged by a reward of Five Pounds,” 


From Captain Wragge to Magdalen. 

“ Birmingham, July 2nd, 1847, 

“ My dear Girl, 

“ The box containing the articles of costume which you took away by 
mistake, has come safely to hand. Consider it under my special pro¬ 
tection, until 1 hear from you again. 

“ I embrace this opportunity to assure you, once more, of my unalter¬ 
able fidelity to your interests. Without attempting to intrude myself into 
your confidence, may I inquire whether Mr. Noel Vanstone has consented 
to do you justice ? I greatly fear he has declined—in which case, 1 can 
lay my hand on my heart, and solemnly declare that his meanness revolts 
me. Why do 1 feel a foreboding that you have appealed to him in vain ? 
Why do I find myself viewing this fellow in the light of a noxious insect ? 
We are total strangers to each other; I have no sort of knowledge of him, 
except the knowledge I picked up in making your inquiries. Has my 
intense sympathy with your interests made my perceptions prophetic? 
or, to put it fancifully, is there really such a thing as a former state of 
existence? and has Mr. Noel Vanstone mortally insulted me—say, in 
some other planet ? 

“ I write, my dear Magdalen, as you see, with my customary dash of 
humour. But I am serious in placing my services at your disposal. 
Don’t let the question of terms cause you an instant’s hesitation. I accept, 
beforehand, any terms you like to mention. If your present plans point 
that way—I am ready to squeeze Mr. Noel Vanstone, in your interests. 
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till the gold oozes out of him at every pore. Pardon the coarseness of this 
metaphor. My anxiety to he of service to you rushes into words; lays my 
meaning, in the rough, at your feet; and leaves your taste to polish it with 
the choicest ornaments of the English language. 

“ How is my unfortunate wife ? I am afraid you find it quite impossible 
to keep her up at heel, or to mould her personal appearance into harmony 
with the eternal laws of symmetry and order. Does she attempt to he too 
familiar with you ? I have always been accustomed to check her, in this 
respect. She has never been permitted to call me anything hut Captain ; 
and on the rare occasions, since our union, when circumstances may have 
obliged her to address me by letter, her o])ening form of salutation has been 
ngidly restricted to ‘ Dear Sir.’ Accept these trifling domestic particulars 
as suggesting hints which may be useful to you in managing Mrs. Wragge; 
and believe me, in anxious expectation of hearing from you again, 

“ Devotedly yours, 

“ Horatio Wragoe.” 


III. 

From Nor ah to Magdalen, 

Forwarded, with the Two Letters that follow it, from the Post Office, 
Birmingham, 

** Westmoreland House, Kensington, 

** July 1st. 

My dearest Magdalen, 

“ When you write next (and pray write soon 1) address your letter to 
me at Miss Garth’s. I have left my situation ; and some little time may 
elapse before I find another. 

“Now it is all over, I may acknowledge to you, my darling, that I was 
not happy. I tried hard to win the affection of the two little girls I had to 
teach •, but they seemed, I am sure I can’t tell why, to dislike me from the 
first. Their mother I have no reason to complain of. But their grand¬ 
mother, who was really the ruling power in the house, made my life very 
hard to me. My inexperience in teaching was a constant subject of remark 
with her; and my difficulties with the children were always visited on me 
as if they had been entirely of my own making. I tell you this, so that 
you may not suppose I regret having left my situation. Far from it, my 
love—I am glad to be out of the house. 

“ I have saved a little money, Magdalen; and I should so like to spend 
it in staying a few days with you. My heart aches for a sight of my sister; 
my ears are weary for the sound of W voice. A word from you, telling 
me where we can meet, is all I want. Think of it—pray think of it. 

Don’t suppose I am discouraged by this first check. There are many 
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kind people in the world; and some of them may employ me next time. 
The way to happiness is often very hard to find ; harder, I almost think, 
for women than for men. But, if we only try patiently, and try long 
enough, we reach it at last—in Heaven, if not on earth. I think my way 
now, is the way which leads to seeing you again. Don’t forget that, 
my love, the next time you think of 

Norah.” 


]\r. 

From Miss Gab th to Magdalen. 

Westmoreland House, July 1st. 

“ Mt dear Magdalen, 

“ You have no useless remonsti ances to apprehend, at the sight of my 
handwriting. My only object in thi.^ letter is to tell you something, which 
I know your sister will not tell yo i of her own accord. She is entirely 
ignorant that I am writing to you. '^eep her in ignorance, if you wish to 
spare her unnecessary anxiety—and ne unnecessary distress. 

“ Norah’s letter, no doubt, tells you that she has left her situation. I 
feel it my painful duty to add, that she has left it on your account. 

“The matter occurred in this manner. Messrs. Wyatt, Pendril, and 
Gwilt are the solicitors of the gentleman in whose family Norah was 
employed. The life which you have chosen for yourself was known, as 
long ago as December last, to all the partners. You were discovered per¬ 
forming in public at Derby by the person who had been employed to trace 
you at York; and that discovery was communicated by Mr. Wyatt to 
Norah’s employer, a few days since, in reply to direct inquiries about yon 
no that gentleman’s part His wife, and his mother (who lives with him) 
had expressly desired that he would make those inquiries; their doubts 
having been aroused by Norah’s evasive answers when they questioned her 
about her sister. You know Norah too well to blame her for this. Evasion 
was the only escape your present life had left her from telling a downright 
falsehood. 

“ That same day, the two ladies of the family, the elder and the younger, 
sent for your sister; and told her they had discovered that you were a 
public performer, roaming from place to place in the country, under an 
assumed name. They were just enough not to blame Norah for this; they 
were just enough to acknowledge that her conduct had been as irreproach¬ 
able, as I had guaranteed it should be when I got her the situation. But, 
at the same time, they made it a positive condition of her continuing in 
their employment, that she should never permit you to visit her at their 
house—or to meet her and walk out with her when she was in attendance 
on the children. Your sister—^who has patiently bom all hardships that 
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fell on herself—^instantly resented the slur cast on you, She gave her 
employers warning on the spot. High words followed; and she left the 
house that evening. 

“ I have no wish to distress you by representing the loss of this situation 
in the light of a disaster. Norah was not so happy in it, as I had hoped 
and believed she would be. It was impossible for me to know beforehand, 
that the children were sullen and intractable—or that the husband’s mother 
was accustomed to make her domineering disposition felt by every one in 
the house. I will readily admit that Norah is well out of this situation. 
But the harm does not stop here. For all you and I know to the contrary, 
the harm may go on. What has happened in this situation, may happen 
in another. Your way of life, however pure your conduct may be—and I 
will do you the justice to believe it pure—is a suspicious way of life to all 
respectable people. I have lived long enough in this world to know, that 
the Sense of Propriety, in nine Englishwomen out of ten, makes no allow¬ 
ances and feels no pity. Norah’s next employers may discover you ; and 
Norah may throw up a situation next time, which we may never be able to 
find for her ^gain. 

“ I leave you to consider this. My child 1 don’t think I am hard on you. 
I am jealous for your sister’s tranquillity. If you will forget the past, 
Magdalen, and come back—trust to your old governess to forget it too, and 
to give you the home which your father and mother once gave her, 

“ Yo;ir friend, my dear, always, 

“ Harriet Garth.” 


V. 

From Francis Clare, Jun., to Magdalen. 

** Shanghai, China, 

“April 23rd, 1847. 

‘‘My dear Magdalen, 

“ I have deferred answering your letter, in consequence of the dis¬ 
tracted state of my mind, which made me unfit to write to you. I am still 
unfit—^but I feel I ought to delay no longer. My sense of honour fortifies 
me ; and I undergo the pain of writing this letter. 

“ My prospects in China are all at an end. The Firm, to which I was 
brutally consigned as if I was a bale of merchandise, has worn out my 
patience by a series of petty insults; and I have felt compelled from motives 
of self-respect, to withdraw my services, which were undervalued from the 
first. My returning to England, under these circumstances, is out of the 
question. I have been too cruelly used in my own country to wish to go 
back to it—even if I could. I propose embarking on board a private 
trading vessel in these seas, in a mercantile capacity, to make my way, if I 
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can, for myself. How it will end, or what will happen to me next, is more 
than I can say. It matters little what becomes of me. 1 am a wanderer 
and an exile, entirely through the fault of others. The unfeeling desire at 
home to get rid of me, has accomplished its object. I am got rid of fur 
good. 

“ There is only one more sacrifice L ft for me to make—the sacrifice of my 
heart’s dearest feelings. With no piospects before me, with no dianco of 
coming home, what hope can I feel of) performing my engagement to yourself ? 
iSlone 1 A more selfish man than 1 am, might hold you to that engage¬ 
ment ; a less considerate man than I im, might keep you waiting for years 
—and to no purpose after all. Cruedy as they have been tiampled on, my 
feelings are too sensitive to allow me lo do this. I write it with the tears in 
my eyes—you shall not link your faio to an outcast. Accept these heart¬ 
broken lines as releasing you from yo-ii: promise. Our engagement is at an 
end. 

“ The one consolation which suppi-rts me, in bidding you farewell, is— 
that neither of us is to blame. Yon may have acted weakly, under my 
father’s influence, but I am sure you acted for the best. Nobody knew 
what the fatal consequences of driving me out of England would be, but 
myself—and 1 was not listened to. 1 yielded to my father, I yielded to 
you ; and this is the end of it 1 

** I am sufiermg too acutely to write more. May you never know what 
my withdrawal from our engageifient has cost me! I beg you will not 
blame yourself. It is not your fault that I have had all my energies 
misdirected by others—it is not yuur fault that I have never had a lair 
chance of getting on in life. Forget the deserted wretch, who breathes his 
heartfelt prayers for your happiness, and who will ever remain your friend 
and well-wisher, 

“Fbancis Clare, Jun.” 


VI. 

From Francis Clare, Sen., to Magdalen. 

Enclosing the preceding Letter, 

“I always told your poor father my son was a Fool; but I never knew 
he was a Scoundrel until the mail came in from China. I have every 
reason to believe that he has left his employers under the most'disgraceful 
circumstances. Forget him from this time forth, as I do. When you and 
I last set eyes on each other, you behaved well to me in this business. 
All I can now say in return, I do say. My girl, I am sorry for you. 

“ F. C.” 
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vn. 

Fbom Mbs. Wbagge to heb Husband. 

“ dear sir fbr mercy’s sake come here and help us She had a dreadful 
letter I don’t know what yesterday hut she read it in bed and when I went 
in with her breakfast I found her dead and if the doctor had not been two 
doors off nobody else could have brought her to life again and she sits and 
looks dreadful and wont speak a word her eyes frighten me so I shake from 
head to foot oh please do come I keep things as tidy as I can and I do like 
her so and she used to be so kind to me and the landlord says he’s afraid 
she’ll destroy herself I wish I could write straight but I do shake so your 
dutiful wife matilda wragge excuse faults and beg you on my knees come 
and help us the Doctor good man will put some of his own writing into 
this for fear you can’t make out mine and remain once more your dutiful 
wife matilda wragge.” 

Added hy the Doctor, 

** Sir,—I beg to inform you that I was yesterday called into a neigh¬ 
bour’s, in Vauxhall Walk, to attend a young lady who had been suddenly 
taken ill. I recovered her with great difficulty from one of the most 
obstinate fainting fits I ever rememW to have met with. Since that time 
she has had no relapse, but there is apparently some heavy distress weigh¬ 
ing on her mind, which it has hitherto •been found impossible to remove. 
She sits, as I am informed, perfectly silent, and perfectly unconscious of 
what goes on about her, for hours together, with a letter in her hand, 
which she will allow nobody to take from her. If this state of depression 
continues, very distressing mental consequences may follow; and I only 
do my duty in suggesting that some relative or friend should interfere who 
has infiuence enough to rouse her. 

" Your obedient servant, 

“Kichabd Jabvib, M.R.C.S.' 


VIIL 

Fbom Nobah to Magdalen. 

“July 5th. 

“For God’s sake, write me one line to say if you are still at Birming¬ 
ham, and where I can find you there! I have just heard from old Mr. 
Clare. Oh, Magdalen, if you have no pity on yourself, have some pity on 
me I The thought of you alone among strangers, the thought of you 
heart-broken under this dreadful blow, never leaves me for an instant. No 
words can tell how I feel for you! My own love, remember the better 
days at home before that cowardly villain stole his way into your heart; 
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remember the happy time at Combe-Raven, when we were always together. 
Oh, don’t, don’t treat me like a stranger! We are alone in the world now 
—let me come and comfort you—let me be more than a sister to you, if J 
can. One line—only one line to tell me where I can find you!” 


X. 

Feom Magdalen to Norau, 

« July 7th. 

“My dearest Norah, 

“ All that your love for me car wish, your letter has done. You, an( 
you alone, have found your way to my heart. I could think again, 
could feel again, after reading whut you have written to me. Let thi-i 
assurance quiet your anxieties. M mind lives and breathes once more- - 
it was dead until I got your letter. 

“ The shock I have suffered has 1< ft a strange quietness in me. I feel as 
if I had parted from my former sell —as if the hopes, once so dear to me, 
had all gone back to some past time, from which I am now far removed. 
I can look at the wreck of my lift more calmly, Norah, than you could 
look at it, if we were both together again. I can trust myself, already, to 
write to Frank. 

“ My darling, I think no woman ever know^s how utterly she has given 
herself up to the man she loves—until that man has ill-treated her. Can 
you pity my weakness if I confess to having felt a pang at my heart when 
I read that part of your letter which calls Frank a coward and a villain ? 
Nobody can despise me for this, as I despise myself. I am like a dog who 
crawls back and licks the master's hand that has beaten him. But it is sc 
—I would confess it to nobody but you—indeed, indeed it is so. He has 
deceived and deserted me; he has written me a cruel farewell—but don’t 
call him a villain I If he repented, and came back to me, I would die 
rather than marry him now—but it grates on me to see that word coward 
written against him in your hand! If he is weak of purpose, who tried 
his weakness beyond what it could bear? Do you think this would have 
happened if Michael Vanstone had not robbed us of our own, and forced 
Frank away from me to China? In a week from to-day, the year of 
waiting would have come to an end ; and I should have been Frank’s wife, 
if my marriage portion had not been taken from me. 

“ You will say—after what has happened, it is well that I have escaped. 
My love I there is something perverse in my heart, which answers—No 1 
Better have been Frank’s wretched wife than the free woman I am now. 

“ I have not written to him. He sends me no address at which I could 
write, even if I would. But I have not the wish. I will wait, before I 
send him my farewell. If a day ever comes when I have the fortune 
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'which my father once promised I should bring to him—do you know what 
I would do with it? I would send it all to Frank, as my revenge on him 
for his letter ; as the last farewell word, on my side, to the man who has 
deserted me. Let me live.for that day ! Let me live, Norah, m the hope 
of better times for you, which is all the hope I have left. When I think 
of ^our hard life, I can almost feel the tears once more in my weary eyes. 
I can almost think I have come back again to my foimer self. 

“ You will not think me hard-hearted and ungrateful, if I say that we 
must wait a little yet, before we meet? I want to be more fit to see you 
than I am now. I want to put Frank farther away from me, and to biing 
you nearer still. Are these good reasons ? I don’t know—don’t ask me 
for reasons. Ta'ke the kiss I have put for you here, where the little circle 
is drawn on the paper; and lot that bring us together for the piesent, till 
I write again. Good-bye, my love. My heart is true to you, Norah—but 
I dare not see you yet. 

“ Magdalen.” 


X. 

From Magdalen to Miss Garth. 

“My dear Miss Garth, 

“ I have been long in answering your letter; but you know what has 
happened, and you will forgive me. 

“ All that I have to say may be said in few words. You may depend 
on my never making the general Sense of Propriety my enemy again; I 
am getting knowledge enough of the world to make it my accomplice next 
time. Norah will never leave another situation on my account~my life, 
as a public performer, is at an end. It was harm lest enough, God knows 
—I may live, and so may you, to mourn the day when 1 parted from it— 
but I shall never return to it again. It has left me, as Frank has left 
me, as all my better thoughts have left me—except my thoughts of Norah. 

“ Enough of myself! Shall I tell you some news to brighten this dull 
letter? Mr. Michael Vanstone is dead ; and Mr. Noel Vanstone has suc¬ 
ceeded to the possession of my fortune and Norah’s. He is quite worthy 
of his inheritance. In his father’s place, he would have ruined us as his 
father did. 

“ I have no more to say that you would care to know. Don’t be dis¬ 
tressed about me. I am trying to recover my spirits—I am trying to 
forget the poor deluded girl who was foolish enough to be fond of Frank, 
in the old days at Combe-Raven. Sometimes, a pang comes which tells me 
the girl won’t be forgotten—^but not often. 

“ It was very kind of you, when you wrote to such a lost creature as I 
am, to sign yourself —my friend, ‘ Always * is a bold word, my 
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dear old governess 1 I wonder whether you will ever want to recall it? It 
will make no difference, if you do, in the gratitude I shall always feel for 
the trouble you took with me, when I was a little girl. I have ill repaid 
that trouble—ill repaid your kindness to me in after life. I ask your 
pardon and your pity. The best thing you can do for both of us, is to 
forget me. Affectionately yours, 

“ Magdalen. 

“ P.S.—I open the envelope to idd one line. For God’s sake, don’t 
show this letter to Norah 1” 


M. 

From Magdalen a-) Captain Wbagge. 

“Vauxhall Walk, July 17th. 

“ If I am not mistaken, it was a' ranged that I should write to you at 
Birmingham, as soon as I felt mys* If composed enough to think of the 
future. My mind is settled at last and I am now able to accept the ser¬ 
vices which you have unreservedly offered to me. 

** I beg you will forgive the manner in which I received you, on your 
arrival in this house, after hearing the news of my sudden illness. I was 
quite incapable of controlling myself—I was suffering an agony of mind 
which for the time deprived me of my senses. It is only your due that I 
should now thank you for treating me with great forbearance, at a time 
when forbearance was mercy. 

“ I will mention what I wish you to do, as plainly and briefly as I can. 

“ In the first place, I request you to dispose (as privately as possible) of 
every article of costume used in the dramatic Entertainment. I have done 
with our performances for ever ; and I wish to be set free from everything 
which might accidentally connect me with them in the future. The key 
of my box is enclosed in this letter. 

“The other box, which contains my own dresses, you will be kind 
enough to forward to this house. I do not ask you to bring it yourself, 
because I have a far more important commission to intrust to you. 

“Referring to the note which you left for me at your departure, I 
conclude that you have, by this time, traced Mr. Noel Vanstone from 
Vauxhall Walk to the residence which he is now occupying. If you have 
made the discovery—and if you are quite sure of not having drawn the 
attention either of Mrs. Lecount or her master to yourself—I wish you to 
arrange immediately for my residing (with you and Mrs. Wragge) in tlie 
same town or village in which Mr. Noel Vanstone has taken up his abode. 
I write this, it is hardly necessary to say, under the impression that, 
wherever he may now be living, he is settled in the place for some little time. 
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** If you can find a small furnished house for me on these conditions, 
which is to be let by the month, take it for a month certain to begin with, 
fiay that it is for your wife, your niece, and yourself; and use any assumed 
name you please, as long as it is a name that can be trusted to defeat the 
most suspicious inquiries. I leave this to your experience in such matters. 
The secret of who we really are, must be kept as strictly as if it was a 
secret on which our lives depend. 

“ Any expenses to which you may be put in carrying out my wishes, I 
will immediately repay. If you easily find the sort of house I want, there 
is no need for your returning to London to fetch us. We can join you as 
soon as wo know where to go. The house must be perfectly respectable, 
and must be reasonably near to Mr. Noel Vanstone’s present residence, 
wherever that is. 

“ You must allow me to be silent in this letter as to the object which I 
have now in view. I am unwilling to risk an explanation in writing. 
When all our preparations are made, you shall hear what I propose to do 
from my own lips; and I shall expect you to tell me plainly in return, 
whether you will, or will not, give me the help I want, on the best terms 
which I am able to offer you. 

** One word more before I seal up this letter. 

“ If any opportunity falls in your way, after you have taken the house, and 
before we join you, of exchanging a few civil words either with Mr. Noel 
Vanstone or Mrs. Lecount, take advantage of it. It is very important to my 
present object that we should become acquainted with each other—as the 
purely accidental result of our being near neighbours. I want you to 
smooth the way towards this end, if you can, before Mrs. Wragge and I 
come to you. Pray throw away no chance of observing Mrs. Lecount, in 
particular, veiy carefully. Whatever help you can give me at the outset, 
in blindfolding that woman’s sharp eyes, will be the most precious help I 
have ever received at your hands. 

“There is no need to answer this letter immediately—unless I have 
written it under a mistaken impression of what you have accomplished 
since leaving London. 1 have taken our lodgings on for another week; 
and I can wait to hear from you, until you are able to send me such news 
as I wish to receive. You may be quite sure of my patience for the future, 
under all possible circumstances. My caprices are at an end; and my 
violent temper has tried your forbearance for the last time. 

“ Magdalen.” 
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XIL 

Fbom Captain Weaggb to Magdalen. 

Noi*th Shingles Villa, Aldborough, Suffolk, 

“ July 22nd. 

^ My dbab Giel, 

“Your letter has charmed and touched me. Your excuses have 
gone straight to my heart; and yoi r confidence in my humble abilities 
has followed in the same direction, '’’he pulse of the old militiaman throbs 
with pride as he thinks of the trust ou have placed in him, and vows to 
deserve it. Don’t be surprised at t tis genial outburst. All enthusiastic 
natures must explode occasionally : ;»Qd 7ni/ form of explosion is—Words. 

“Everything you waijted me to oo, is done. The house is taken; the 
name is found; and I am personally icquamted with Mrs. Lecount. After 
reading this general statement, you w 11 naturally be interested in possessing 
your mind next of the accompan} ng details. Here they are, at your 
service: 

“The day after leaving you in London, I traced Mr. Noel Vanstone to 
this curious little sea-side snugger v. One of his father’s innumerable 
bargains was a house at Aldborough—a rising watering-place, or Mr. 
Michael Vanstone would not have invested a farthing in it. In this house 
the despicable little miser who lived rent free in London, now lives rent 
free again, on the coast of Suffolk. He is settled in his present abode for 
the summer and autumn; and you and Mrs. Wragge have only to join me 
here, to be established five doors away from him in this elegant villa. I 
have got the whole house for three guineas a week, with the option of 
remaining through the autumn at the same price. In a fashionable 
watenng-place, such a residence would have been cheap at double the 
money. 

“ Our new name has been chosen with a wary eye to your suggestions. 
My books—I hope you have not forgotten my Books ?—contain, under the 
heading of Skins To Jump Into, a list of individuals retired from this 
mortal scene, with whose names, families, and circumstances, I am well 
acquainted. Into some of those Skins I have been compelled to Jump, in 
the exercise of my profession, at former periods of my career. Others are 
still in the condition of new dresses, and remain to be tried on. The Skin 
which will exactly fit us, originally clothed the bodies of a family named 
Bygrave. I am in Mr. Bygrave’s skin at this moment—and it fits without 
a wrinkle. If you will oblige me by slipping into Miss Bygrave (Christian 
name, Susan); and if you will afterwards push Mrs. Wragge—anyhow; 
head foremost if you like—into Mrs. Bygrave (Christian name, Julia), 
the transformation will be complete. Permit me to inform you that I am 
your paternal uncle. My worthy brother was established twenty years 
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ago, in the mahogany and logwood trade at Belize, Honduras. He died in 
that place; and is buried on the south-west side of the local cemetery, 
with a neat monument of native wood carved by a self-taught negro artist. 
Nineteen months afterwards, his widow died of apoplexy at a boarding¬ 
house in Cheltenham. She was supposed to be the most corpulent woman 
in England; and was accommodated on the ground floor of the house in 
consequence of the difficulty of getting her up and down stairs. You are 
her only child; you have been under my care since the sad event at 
Cheltenham; you are twenty-one years old on the second of August next; 
and, corpulence excepted, you are the living image of your mother. I 
trouble you with these specimens of my intimate knowledge of our new 
family Skin, to quiet your mind on the subject of future inquiries. Trust 
to me and my books to satisfy any amount of inquiry. In the moan time, 
write down our new name and address, and see 'liow they strike you;— 
‘Mr. Bygrave, Mrs. Bygrave, Miss Bygrave*; North Shingles Villa, Aid- 
borough.’ Upon my life, it leads remarkably well! 

“ The last detail I have to communicate refers to my acquaintance with 
Mrs. Lecount. 

“We met yesterday, in the grocer’s shop here. Keeping my ears 
open, 1 found that Mrs. Lecount wanted a particular kind of tea, which the 
man had not got, and which he believed could not bo procured any nearer 
than Ipswich. I instantly saw my way to beginning an acquaintance, at 
the trifling expense of a journey to that flourishing city. ‘ I have business, 
to-day, in Ipswich,’ I said, ‘ and I propose jetuining to Alborough (if I can 
get back in time) this evening. Pray allow me to take your order for the 
tea, and to bring it back with my own parcels.’ Mrs. Lecount politely 
declined giving me the trouble—I politely insisted on taking it. We fell 
into conversation. There is no need to trouble you with our talk. The 
result of it on my mind is—that Mrs. Lecount’s one weak point, if she has 
such a thing at all, is a taste for science, implanted by her deceased hus¬ 
band, the Professor. I think I see a chance here, of working my way into 
her good graces, and casting a little needful dust into those handsome black 
eyes of hers. Acting on this idea, when I purchased the lady’s tea at Ips¬ 
wich, I also bought on my own account that far-famed pocket manual of 
knowledge, ‘Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues.’ Possessing, as I do, a quick 
memory and boundless confidence in myself, I propose privately inflating 
my new skin with as much ready-made science as it will hold, and present¬ 
ing Mr. Bygrave to Mrs. LecounPs notice in the character of the most 
highly informed man she has met with since the Professor’s death. The 
necessity of blindfolding that woman (to use your own admirable expres¬ 
sion) is as clear to me as to you. If it is to be done in the way I propose, 
make your mind easy—Wragge, inflated by Joyce, is the man to do it. 

“ You now have my whole budget of news. Am I, or am I not, worthy 
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of your confidence in me ? I say nothing of my devouring anxiety to 
know what your objects really are—that anxiety will be satisfied when we 
meet. Never yet, my dear girl, did 1 long to administer a productive pecu¬ 
niary Squeeze to any human creature, as I long to administer it to Mr. 
Noel Vanstone. I say no more. Verhum sap. Pardon the pedantry of a 
Latin quotation, and believe me, 

“ Entirely yours, 

“ Horatio Wbaqge. 

“ P. S.—I await my instructions, as you requested. You have only to 
say whether I shall return to Lorn ion for the purpose of escorting you to 
this place—or whether I shall wait lere to receive you. The house is in 
perfect order—the weather is charming—and the sea is as smooth as Mrs. 
Lecount’s apron. She has just passe* the window; and we have exchanged 
bows. A sharp woman, my dear vlagdalen—but Joyce and I together, 
may prove a trifle too much for her.' 


XfIL 

Extract from the East Suffolk Argus. 

“ Aldborough. —We notice with pleasure the arrival of visitors to this 
healthful and far-famed watering-place, earlier in the season than usual 
during the present year. Esto Ferpetua is all we have to say. 

“ Visitors’ List. —Arrivals since our last. North Shingles Villa—Mrs. 
Pygrave; Miss Bygrave,” 
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THE FOXJETH SCENE. 

ALDBOROUGH, SUFFOLK. 


CHAPTER I. 

The raost striking spectacle presented to a stranger by the shores of Suffolk, 
is the extraordinary defencelessness of the land against the encroachments 
of the sea. 

At Aldborough, as elsewhere on this coast, local traditions are, for the 
most part, traditions which have been literally drowned. The site of the 
old town, once a populous and thriving port, has almost entirely disappeared 
in the sea. The German Ocean has swallowed up streets, market-places, 
jetties, and public walks; and the merciless waters, consummating their 
work of devastation, closed, no longer than eighty years since, over the 
salt-mastePs cottage at Aldborough, now famous in memory only, as the 
birth-place of the poet Crabbe. 

Thrust back year after year by the advancing waves, the inhabitants have 
receded, in the present century, to the last morsel of land which is firm 
enough to be built on—a strip of ground hemmed in between a marsh on 
one side and the sea on the other. Here—trusting for their future security 
to certain sandhills which the capricious waves have thrown up to encourage 
them—the people of Aldborough have boldly established their quaint little 
watering-place. The first fragmcjnt of their earthly possessions, is a low 
natural dyke of shingle, surmounted by a public path which runs parallel 
with the sea. Bordering this path in a broken, uneven line are the villa 
residences oj modern Aldborough—fanciful little houses, standing mostly 
in their own gardens, and possessing here and there, as horticultural orna¬ 
ments, staring figure-heads of ships, doing duty for statues among the 
flowers. Viewed from the low level on which these villas stand, the sea, in 
certain conditions of the atmosphere, appears to be higher than the land : 
coasting vessels gliding by, assume gigantic proportions, and look alarmingly 
near the windows. Intermixed with the houses of the better sort, are 
buildings of other forms and periods. In one direction, the tiny Gothic 
town-hall of old Aldborough—once the centre of the vanished port and 
borough—now stands fronting the modern villas close on the margin of the 
sea. At another point, a wooden tower of observation, crowned by the 
figure-head of a wrecked Russian vessel, rises high above the neighbouring 
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houses; and discloses through, its scuttle-window, grave men in dark 
clothing, seated on the topmost story, perpetually on the watch—the pilots 
of Aldborough looking out from their tower, for ships in want of help. 
Behind the row of buildings thus curiously intermingled, runs the one strag¬ 
gling street of the town, with its sturdy pilots’ cottages, its mouldering 
marine storehouses, and its composi e shops. Towards the northern end, 
this street is bounded by the one enonence visible over all the marshy flat 
—•a low wooded hill on which the c) lurch is built. At its opposite extre¬ 
mity, the street leads to a deserted m.*rtello tower, and to the forlorn out¬ 
lying suburb of Slaughden, between :he river Aide and the sea. Such are 
the main characteristics of this curioi-s little outpost on the shores of Eng¬ 
land, as it appears at the present tim ■. 

On a hot and cloudy July aftem >on, and on the second day which had 
elapsed since he had written to Magda en, Captain Wragge sauntered through 
the gate of North Shingles Villa, h meet the arrival of the coach, which 
then connected Aldborough with > tie Eastern Counties Kailway. He 
reached the principal inn as the coacl drove up ; and was ready at the door 
to receive Magdalen and Mrs. Wragg(^, on their leaving the vehicle. 

The captain’s reception of his wih* was not characterized by an instant’s 
unnecessary waste of time. Ho loolced distrustfully at her shoes—raised 
himself on tiptoe—set her bonnet straight for her with a sharp tug—said, 
in a loud whisper, “ hold your tongue ”—and left her, for the time being, 
without further notice. His welcome to Magdalen, beginning with the usual 
flow of words, stopped suddenly in the middle of the first sentence. Cai> 
tain Wragge’s eye was*a sharp one ; and it instantly showed him something 
in the look and manner of his old pupil which denoted a serious change. 

There was a settled composure on her face which, except when she spoke, 
made it look as still and cold as marble. Her voice was softer and more 
equable, her eyes were steadier, her step was slower than of old. When she 
smiled, the smile came and went suddenly, and showed a little nervous con¬ 
traction on one side of her mouth, never visible there before. She was 
perfectly patient with Mrs. Wragge; she treated the captain with a cour¬ 
tesy and consideration entirely new in his experience of her—but she was 
interested in nothing. The curious little sliops in the back street; the high 
impending sea; the old town-hall on the beach ; the pilots, the fishermen, 
the passing ships—she noticed all these objects as indifferently as if Ald¬ 
borough had been familiar to her from her infancy. Even when the captain 
drew up at the garden-gate of North Shingles, and introduced her trium¬ 
phantly to the new house, she hardly looked at it. The first question she 
asked related, not to her own residence, but to Noel Vanstone’s. 

“ How near to us does he live ?” she inquired, with the only betrayal of 
emotion which had escaped her yet. 
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Captain Wragge answered by pointing to the fifth villa from North Shin¬ 
gles, on the Slaughden side of Aid borough. Magdalen suddenly drew back 
from the garden-gate as he indicated the situation, and walked away by 
herself to obtain a nearer view of the house. 

Captain Wragge looked after her, and shook his head discontentedly, 

“ May I speak now ?” inquired a meek voice behind him, articulating 
respectfully ten inches above the top of his straw hat. 

The captain turned round, and confronted his wife. The more than 
ordinary bewilderment visible in her face, at once suggested to him that 
Magdalen had failed to carry out the directions in his letter ; and that Mrs. 
Wragge had arrived at Aldborough, without being properly aware of the 
total transformation to be accomplished in her identity and her name. 
The necessity of setting this doubt at rest was too serious to be trifled 
with; and Captain Wragge instituted the necessary inquiries without a 
moment’s delay. 

“ Stand straight, and listen to me,” he began. “ I have a question to 
ask you. Do you know whose Skin you are in at this moment ? Do you 
know that you are dead and buried in London; and that you have risen 
like a phoenix from the ashes of Mrs. Wragge ? No 1 you evidently don’t 
know it. This is perfectly disgraceful. What is your name ?” 

“ Matilda,” answered Mrs. Wragge, in a state of the densest bewilderment, 

“ Nothing of the sort I” cried the captain, fiercely. “ How dare you tell 
me your name’s Matilda? Your name is Julia. Who am I ? Hold that 
basket of sand^viches straight, or I’ll pitch it into the sea!—Who am I ?” 

** I don’t know,” said Mrs. Wragge, meekly taking refuge m the negative 
side of the question this time. 

“Sit down!” said her husband, pointing to the low garden wall of 
North Shingles Yilla. “ More to the right I More still! That will do. 
You don’t know?” repeated the captain, sternly confronting his wife, as 
soon as he had contrived, by seating her, to place her face on a level with 
his own. “ Don’t let me hear you say that a second time. Don’t let me 
have a woman who doesn’t know who I am, to operate on my beard to¬ 
morrow morning. Look at me I More to the left—more still—that will 
do. Who am I ? I’m Mr. Bygrave—Christian name, Thomas. Who are 
you ? You’re Mrs. Bygrave—Christian name, Julia. Who is that young 
lady who travelled with you from London ? That young lady is Miss 
Bygrave—Christian name, Susan. I’m her clever uncle Tom; and you’re 
her addle-headed aunt Julia. Say it all over to me instantly, like the 
Catechism I What is your name ?” 

“ Spare my poor head!” pleaded Mrs. Wragge. “ Oh please spare my 
poor head till I’ve got the stage-coach out of it 1” 

“Don't distress her,” said Magdalen, joining them at that moment. 
“ She will learn it in time. Come into the house.” 
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Captain Wragge shook his wary head once more. ** We are beginning 
badly,** he said, with less politeness than usual. “ My wife’s stupidity 
stands in our way already.” 

They went into the house. Magdalen was perfectly satisfied with all 
the captain’s arrangements ; she accepted the room which he had set apart 
for her; approved of the woman servant whom he had engaged; presented 
herself at tea-time the moment she was summoned—but still showed no 
interest whatever m the new scene ai ound her. Soon alter the table was 
cleared, although the daylight had not yet faded out, Mrs. Wragge’s 
customary drowsiness after fatigue of any kind, overcame her ; and slie 
received her husband’s orders to leave the room (taking care that she left it 
“ up at heel ”), and to betake herst If (strictly iii the character of Mrs. 
Bygrave) to bed. As soon as they w* re left alone, the captain hxiked hard 
at Magdalen, and waited to he sjxiken to. She said nothing. He Ventured 
next on opening the conversation by ; polite inquiry after the state of her 
health. “ You look fatigued,’* he remarked, in his most insinuating 
manner. “ I am afraid the journey h is been too much for you.” 

“No,” she replied, looking out listlessly through the window; “lam 
not more tired than usual. I am always w^eary now—weary at going to 
bed; weary at getting up. If you would like to hear what I have to say 
to you, to-night—I am willing and ready to say it. Can’t we go out ? 
It is very hot here ; and the droning of those men’s voices is beyond all en¬ 
durance.” She pointed through the window to a group of boatmen, idling, 
as only nautical men can idle, against the garden wall. Is there no quiet 
walk m this wretched place?” she asked, impatiently. “ Can’t wg breathe 
a little fresh air, and escape being annoyed by strangers ?” 

“ There is perfect solitude within half-an-hour’s walk of the house,” 
replied the ready captain. 

“ Very well. Come out, then.” 

With a weary sigh, she took up her straw bonnet and her light muslin 
scarf from the side table upon which she had thrown them on coming in ; 
and carelessly led the way to the door. Captain Wragge followed her to 
the garden-gate—then stopped, struck by a new idea. 

“Excuse me,” he whispered, confidentially. “In my wife’s existing 
state of ignorance as to who she is, we had better not trust her alone in 
the house with a new servant. I’ll privately turn the key on her, in case 
she wakes before we come back. Safe bind, safe find—you know the 
proverb!—I will be with you again in a moment.” 

He hastened back to the house; and Magdalen seated herself on the 
garden-wall to await his return. 

She had hardly settled herself in that position, when two gentlemen 
walking together, whose approach along the public path she bad not 
previously noticed, passed close by her. 

B 
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The dress of one of the two strangers showed him to be a clergyman. 
His companion’s station in life was less easily discernible to ordinary obser¬ 
vation. Practised eyes would probably have seen enough in bis look, his 
manner, and his walk, to show that he was a sailor. He was a man in the 
prime of life; tall, spare, and muscular ; his face sunburnt to a deep brown; 
his black hair just turning grey ; his eyes dark, deep, and firm—the eyes of 
a man with an iron resolution, and a habit of command. He was the 
nearest of the two to Magdalen, as he and his friend passed the place where 
she was sitting ; and he looked at her with a sudden surprise at her beauty, 
with an open, hearty, undisguised admiration, which was too evidently 
sincere, too evidently beyond his own control to be justly resented as 
insolent—and yet, in her humour at that moment, Magdalen did resent it. 
She felt the man’s resolute black eyes strike through her with an electric 
suddenness; and frowning at him impatiently, she turned away her head, 
and looked back at the house. 

The next moment she glanced round again, to see if he had gone on. 
He had advanced a few yards—had then evidently stopped—and was now 
in the very act of turning to look at her once more. His companion, the 
clergyman, noticing that Magdalen appeared to be annoyed, took him 
familiarly by the arm; and, half in jest, half in earnest, forced him to 
walk on. The two disappeared round the comer of the next house. As 
they turned it, the sunburnt sailor twice stopped his companion again, and 
twice looked back, 

“A friend of yours?” inquired Captain Wragge, joining Magdalen at that 
moment. 

** Certainly not,” she replied, “ a perfect stranger. He stared at me in 
the most impertinent manner. Does he belong to this place ?” 

ril find out in a moment,” said the compliant captain; joining the 
group of boatmen, and putting his questions right and left, with the easy 
familiarity which distinguished him. He returned in a few minutes with a 
complete budget of information. The clergyman was well known as the 
rector of a place situated some few miles inland. The dark man with him, 
was his wife’s brother, commander of a ship in the merchant service. He 
was supposed to be staying with his relatives, as their guest for a short 
time only, preparatory to sailing on another voyage. The clergyman’s 
name was Strickland, and the merchant captain’s name was Kirke—^and 
that was all the boatmen knew about either of them, 

“ It is of no consequence who they are,” said Magdalen, carelessly. 
“ The man’s rudeness merely annoyed me for the moment. Let us have 
done with him. I have something else to think of—and so have you. 
Where is the solitary walk you mentioned just now? Which way 
do we go ?” 

The captain pointed southward, towards Slaughden, and offered his arm. 
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Magdalen hesitated before she took it. Her eyes wandered away in¬ 
quiringly to Noel Vanstone’s house. He was out in the garden; pacing 
backwards and forwards over the little lawn, with his head high in the air, 
and with Mrs. Lecount demurely in attendance on him, carrying her 
master’s green fan. Seeing this, Magdalen at once took Captain Wragge’s 
right arm, so as to place herself nearest to the garden when they passed it 
on their walk. 

“ The eyes of our neighbours are on us; and the least your niece can do 
is to take your arm,” she said, with a oitter laugh. “ Come I let us go on.” 

“ They are looking this way,” whispered the captain. “ Shall I introduce 
you to Mrs. Lecount ?” 

“Not to-mght,” she answered. “ V'ait, and hear what I have to say Ic 
you first.” 

They passed the garden-wall. Cap' iin Wragge took off his hat with a 
smart flourish, and received a gracious bow from Mrs. Ijccount in return. 
Magdalen saw the housekeeiier survey her face, her figure, and her dress, 
with that reluctant interest, that dist ustful curiosity, which women feel 
in observing each other. As she wa ked on beyond the house, the sharp 
voice of Noel Vanstone reached her thiough the evening stillness. “ A fine 
girl, Lecount,” she heard him say. “ You know I am a judge of that sort 
of thing—a fine girl!” 

As those words were spoken, Captain Wragge looked round at his com¬ 
panion, in sudden surprise. Her hand was trembling violently on his arm, 
and her lips were fast closed with an expression of speechless pain. 

Slowly and in silence the two walked on, until they reached the southern 
limit of the houses, and entered on a little wilderness of shingle and 
withered grass—the desolate end of Aldborough, the lonely beginning of 
Slaughden. 

It was a dull airless evening. Eastward w^as the gray majesty of the sea, 
hushed in breathless calm ; the horizon line invisibly melting into the 
monotonous misty sky; the idle ships shadowy and still on the idle water. 
Southward, the high ridge of the sea dyke, and the grim massive circle of 
a martello tower, reared high on its mound of grass, closed the view darkly 
on all that lay beyond. Westward, a lurid streak of sunset glowed red 
in the dreary heaven—blackened the fringing trees on the far borders of the 
great inland marsh—and turned its little gleaming water-pools to pools of 
blood. Nearer to the eye, the sullen flow of the tidal river Aide, ebbed 
noiselessly from the muddy banks; and nearer still, lonely and unprosperous 
by the bleak waterside, lay the lost little port of Slaughden; with its 
forlorn wharfs and warehouses of decaying wood, and its few scattered coast¬ 
ing vessels deserted on the oozy river-shore. No fall of waves was heard 
on the beach; no trickUng of waters bubbled audibly from the idle stream. 
Now and then, the cry of a sea-bird rose from the region of the marsh; 
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and, at intervals, from farm-houses far in the inland waste, the faint 
winding of horns to call the cattle home, travelled mournfully through the 
evening calm. 

Magdalen drew her hand from the captain's arm, and led the way to the 
mound of the martello tower. “ I am weary of walking,” she said. “ Let 
us stop and rest here,” 

She seated hemelf on the slope, and resting on her elbow, mechanically 
pulled up and scattered from her into the air the tufts of grass growing 
under her hand. After silently occupying herself in this way for some 
minutes, she turned suddenly on Captain Wragge. “ Do I surprise you?” 
she asked with a startling abruptness. “ Do you find me changed ?” 

The captain’s ready tact warned him that the time had come to be plain 
with her, and to reserve his flowers of speech for a more appropriate 
occasion. 

“ If you ask the question, I must answer it,” he replied. “ Yes: I do 
find you changed.” 

She pulled up another tuft of grass. “ I sup^xise you can guess the 
reason ?” she said. 

The captain was wisely silent. He only answered by a bow. 

“ I have lost all care for myself,” she went on tearing faster and faster at 
the tufts of grass. “ Saying that, is not saying much, perhaps—but it 
may help you to understand me. There are things I would have died 
sooner than do, at one time—things it would have turned me cold to 
think of. I don’t care now, whether I do them or not. I am nothing to 
myself; I am no more interested m myself than 1 am in these handfuls of 
gi’ass. I suppose I have lost something. What is it ? Heart ? Conscience ? 
I don’t know. Do you ? What nonsense 1 am talking I Who cares what 
I have lost ? It has gone ; and there’s an end of it. I suppose my outside 
is the best side of me—and that’s left at any rate. I have not lost my 
good looks, have I ? There! there ! never mind answering ; don’t trouble 
yourself to pay me compliments. I have been admired enough to-day. 
First the sailor, and then Mr. Noel Vanstone—enough for any woman’s 
vanity surely I Have I any right to call myself a woman ? Perhaps not: 
I am only a girl in my teens. Oh me, I feel as if I was forty I” She 
scattered the last fragments of grass to the winds; and, turning her ‘back 
on the captain, let her head droop till her cheek touched the turf bank. 
“ It feels soft and friendly,” she said, nestling to it with a hopeless tender¬ 
ness horrible to see. “ It doesn’t cast me off. Mother Earth I The only 
mother I have left I” 

Captain Wragge looked at her in silent surprise. Such experience of hu¬ 
manity as he possessed, was powerless to sound to its depths the terrible self- 
abandonment which had burst its way to the surface in her reckless words— 
which was now fast hurrying her to aijtions more reckless still. “ Devilish 
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odd I” he thought to himself uneasily. “ Has the loss of her lover turned 
her brain He considered for a minute longer, and then spoke to hei-. 
“ Leave it till to-moiTOw,” suggested the captain confidentially. “ You 
are a little tired to-night. No hurry, my dear girl—no hurr 3 \” 

She raised her head instantly, and iooked round at him, with the same 
angry resolution, with the same despe ate defiance of herself, which he had 
seen in her face, on the memorable da / at York when she had acted before 
him for the first time. “ I came hen to tell you what is in my mind,” 
she said; “ and, I will tell it!” She seated herself upright on the slope; 
and clasping her hands round her mees, looked out steadily, straight 
before her, at the slowly darkening ■ iew. In that strange position, she 
waited until she had comjxised hersel ; and then addressed the cai:)taiu, 
without turning her head to look round at him, in these words: 

“ When you and I first met,” she b' gan abruptly, “I tried hard to keep 
my thoughts to myself. I know enc igh, by this time, to know that I 
failed. When 1 first told you at Yoil that Michael Vanstone had ruined 
us, I believe you guessed for yourself hat I, for one, was determined not to 
submit to it. Whether you guessed o'- not, it is so. I left my friends with 
that determination in my mind; and I feel it in me now, stronger, ten 
times stronger, than ever.” 

“ Ten times stronger then ever,” echoed the captain. “ Exactly so—the 
natural result of firmness of charactei 

“ No. The natural result of having nothing else to think of. I had 
something else to think of, before you found me ill in Vauxhall Walk. I 
have nothing else to think of now. Remember that—if you find me, for 
the future, always harping on the same string. One question first. Did 
you guess what I meant to do, on that morning when you showed me the 
newspaper, and when I read the account of Michael Vanstone’s death T 

“Generally,” replied Captain Wragge—“I guessed, generally, that you 
proposed dipping your hand into his purse, and taking from it (most 
properly) what was }Our own. 1 felt deeply hurt at the time by your not 
permitting me to assist you. Why is she so reserved with me ? (1 re¬ 
marked to myself)—why is she so unreasonably reserved ?” 

“ You shall have no reserve to complain of now,” pursued Magdalen. 
“ I tell you plainly—if events had not happened as they did, you would 
have assisted me. If Michael Vanstone had not died, I should have gone 
to Brighton, and have found iny way safely to his acquaintance under an 
assumed name. I had money enough with me to live on respectably for 
many months together, I would have employed that time, I would have 
waited a whole year, if necessary, to destroy Mrs. Lecount’s influence over 
him—and 1 would have ended by getting that influence on my own terms, 
into my own hands. I had the advantage of years, the advantage of novelty, 
the advantage of downright desperation, all on my side; and 1 should have 
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sucxjeeded. Before the year was out—^before half the year was out—yon 
should have seen Mrs. Lecount dismissed by her master; and you should 
have seen me taken into the house, in her place, as Michael Vanstone’a 
adopted daughter—as the faithful friend who had saved him from an adven¬ 
turess in his old age. Girls no older than I am have tried deceptions as 
hopeless in appearance as mine, and have carried them through to the end. 
I had my story ready; I had my plans all considered; I had the weak point 
in that old man to attack, in my way, which Mrs. Lecount had found out 
before me to attack in hers—and I tell you again I should have succeeded.” 

“ I think you would,” said the captain. “And what next ?” 

“ Mr. Michael Vanstone would have changed his man of business, next. 
Toil would have succeeded to the place; and those clever speculations on 
which he was so fond of venturing, would liave cost him the fortunes of 
which he had robbed my sister and myself. To the last farthing, Captain 
Wragge—as certainly as you sit there, to the last farthing ! A bold con¬ 
spiracy, a shocking deception—wasn’t it ? I don’t care ! Any conspiracy, 
any deception, is justified to my conscience by the vile law which has left 
us helpless. You talked of my reserve just now. Have I dropped it at 
last ? Have I spoken out at the eleventh hour ?” 

The captain laid his hand solemnly on his heart, and launched himself 
once more on his broadest flow of language. 

“ You fill me with unavailing regret,” he said. “ If that old man had 
lived, what a crop I might have reaped from him I What enormous 
transactions in moral agriculture it might have been my privilege to carry 
on I Ars longay” said Captain Wragge, pathetically drifting into Latin— 
“ vita hrevis I Let us drop a tear on the lost opportunities of the past, and 
try what the present can do to console us. One conclusion is clear to my 
mind. The experiment you proposed to try with Mr. Michael Vanstone, 
is totally hopeless, my dear girl, in the case of his son. His son is im¬ 
pervious to all common forms of pecuniary temptation. You may trust 
my solemn assurance,” continued the captain, speaking with an indignant 
recollection of the answer to his advertisement in the Times, “ when I 
inform you that Mr. Noel Vanstone is, emphatically, the meanest of 
mankind.” 

“ I can trust my own experience as well,” said Magdalen. “ I have seen 
him and spoken to him—I know him better than you do. Another dis¬ 
closure, Captain Wragge, for your private ear! I sent you back certain 
articles of costume—when they had served the purpose for which I took 
them to London. That purpose was to find my way to Noel Vanstone, in 
disguise, and to judge for myself of Mrs. Lecount and her master. I gained 
my object; and I tell you again, I know the two people in that house 
yonder whom we have now to deal with, better than you do.” 

Captain Wragge expressed the profound astonishment, and asked the 
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innocent questions appropriate to the mental condition of a person taken 
completely by surprise. 

“ Well,” he resumed, when Madgalen had briefly answered him ; and 
what is the result on your own mind ? There must be a result, or we 
should not be here. You see your 'w ay ? Of course, my dear girl, you 
see your way ?” 

“ Yes,” she said quickly. I see niy way.” 

The captain drew a little nearer tc her, with eager curiosity expressed in 
every line of his vagabond face. 

“ Go on,” he said in an anxious whisper ; “ pray go on.” 

She looked out thoughtfully in-o the gathering darkness, without 
answering, without appearing to ha^ e heard him. Her lips closed; and 
her clasped hands tightened mediani ally round her knees. 

“There is no disguising the fact, said Captain Wragge, wanly rousing 
her into speaking to him. “ The ->00 is harder to deal with than the 
father-” 

'‘Not in my way,” she interposed suddenly. 

“Indeed!” said the captain. “Well! they say there is a short cut to 
everything, if we only look long enough to find it. You have looked long 
enough, 1 suppose; and the natural result has followed — you have 
found it.” 

“ I have not troubled myself to look; I have found it without looking.” 

“The deuce you have!” cried Captain Wragge in great perplexity. 
“ My dear girl, is my view of your present position leading me altogether 
astray? As I understand it, here is Mr. Noel Vanstone in possession of 
your fortune and your sister’s, as his father was—and determined to keep 
it, as his father was ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And here are you—quite helpless to get it by persuasion—quite help¬ 
less to get it by law—^just as resolute in his case, as you were in his 
father’s, to take it by stratagem in spite of him ?” 

“ Just as resolute. Not for the sake of the fortune—mind that! For 
the sake of the right.” 

“ Jlist so. And the means of coming at that right which were hard 
with the father—who was not a miser—are easy with the son, who is ?” 

“ Perfectly easy.” 

“ Write me down an Ass, for the first time in my life I” cried the 
captain, at the end of his patience. “ Hang me if I know what you mean I” 

She looked round at him for the first time—looked him straight and 
steadily in the face. 

“ I will tell you what I mean,” she said. “ I mean to marry him.” 

Captain Wragge started up on his knees ; and stopped on them, iietrifieu 
by astonishment. 
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“Remember what I told you,” said Magdalen, looking away from him 
again. “ I have lost all care for myself. 1 have only one end in life now ; 

and the sooner 1 reach it—and die—the better. If- ^ She stopped ; 

altered her position a little ; and pointed with one hand to the fast-ebbing 
stream beneath her, gleaming dim in the darkening twilight—“ if I had 
been what 1 once was, I would have thrown myself into that river sooner 
that do what I am going to do now. As it is, I trouble myself no longer ; 
I weary my mind with no more schemes. The short way and the vile 
way, lies before me. I take it, Captain Wragge—and marry him.” 

“Keeping him in total ignorance of who you are?” said the captain, 
slowly rising to his feet, and slowly moving round, so as to see her lace. 
“ Marrying him, as my niece, Miss Bygrave ?” 

“ As your niece. Miss By grave.” 

“And after the marriage-?*’ His voice faltered, as he began the 

question, and he left it unfinished. 

“ Alter the marriage,” she said, “ I shall stand in no further need of 
your assistance.” 

The captain stooped, as she gave him that answer—looked close at her— 
and suddenly drew back, without uttering a word. He walked away some 
paces, and sat down again doggedly on the grass. If Magdalen could have 
seen his face, in the dying light, his face would have startled her. For the 
first time, probably, since his boyhood. Captain Wragge had changed 
colour. He was deadly pale. 

“Have you nothing to say to me?” she asked. ‘‘Perhaps you are 
waiting to hear what terms I have to offer ? These are my terms. I pay 
all our expenses here; and when we part, on the day of the marriage, you 
take a farewell gift away with you of two hundred pounds. Do you 
promise me your assistance on those conditions ?” 

“What am I expected to do?” he asked, with a furtive look at her, and 
a sudden distrust in his voice. 

“ You are expected to preserve my assumed character and your own,” 
she answered; “ and you are to prevent any inquiries of Mrs. LecounPs 
from discovering who 1 really am, I ask no more. The rest is my re¬ 
sponsibility—not yours.” 

“ I have nothing to do with what happens—at any time, or in any place 
—after the marriage ?” 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“ 1 may leave you at the church door, if I please ?” 

“ At the church door—with your fee in your pocket,” 

“ Paid from the money in your own possession ?” 

Certainly I How else should 1 pay it ?” 

Captain Wragge took off his hat, and passed his handkerchief over his 
face with an air of relief. 
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** Give me a minute to consider it,” he said. 

“ As many minutes as you like,” she rejoined, reclining on tne bank in 
her former position, and returning to her former occupation of tearing up 
the tufts of grass and flinging them out into the air. 

The captain’s reflections were nc't complicated by any unnecessary 
divergences, from the contemplation of his own position to the contempla¬ 
tion of Magdalen’s. Utterly incapabbi of appreciating the injury done her 
by Frank's infamous treachery to hi^ engagement—an injury which had 
severed her, at one cruel blow, from he aspiration which, delusion though 
it was, had been the saving aspiration of her hfe—Captain Wragge accepted 
the simple fact of her despair, just as he found it; and then looked straight 
to the consequences of the proposal wuich she had made to him. 

In the prospect before the marriage -le saw nothing more serious involved 
than the practice of a deception, in no important degree difierent—except 
m the end to be attained by it—from the deceptions which his vagabond 
life had long since accustomed him o contemplate and to carry out. In 
the prospect after the marriage, he dimly discerned, through the ominous 
darkness of the future, the lurking phantoms of Terror and Crime, and the 
black gulfs behind them of Iluin and Death. A man of boundless auda¬ 
city and resource, within his own mean limits; beyond those limits, the 
captain was as deferentially submissive to the majesty of the law as the 
most harmless man in existence ; as cautious in looking after his own per¬ 
sonal safety, as the veriest coward that ever walked the earth. But one 
serious question now filled his mind. Could he, on the terms proposed to 
him, join the conspiracy against Noel Vanstone up to the point of the 
marriage—and then withdraw from it, without risk of involving himself 
in the consequences which his experience told him must certainly ensue? 

Strange as it may seem, his decision, in this emergency, was mainly 
influenced by no less a person than Noel Yanstone himself. The captain 
might have resisted the money-ofier which Magdalen had made to him— 
for the profits of the Entertainment had filled his pockets with more than 
three times two hundred pounds. But the prospect of dealing a blow in 
the dark at the man who had estimated his information and himself at the 
value of a five-pound note, proved too much for his caution and his self- 
control. On the small neutral ground of self-importance, the best men 
and the worst meet on the same terms. Captain Wragge’s indignation, 
when he saw the answer to his advertisement, stooped to no retrospective 
estimate of his own conduct; he was as deeply offended, as sincerely angry, 
as if he had made a perfectly honourable proposal, and had been rewarded 
for it by a personal insult. He had been too full of his own grievance, to 
keep it out of his first letter to Magdalen. He had more or less forgotten 
himself, on every subsequent occasion when Noel Yanstone’s name was 
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mentioned. And in now finally deciding the course he should take, it is 
not too much to say, that the motive of money receded, for the first time 
in his life, into the second place—and the motive of malice carried the 
day. 

“ I accept the terms,” said Captain Wragge, getting briskly on his legs 
again. “ Subject, of course, to the conditions agreed on between us. We 
part on the wedding-day. I don’t ask where you go: you don’t ask where 
I go. From that time forth we arc strangers to each other.” 

Magdalen rose slowly from the mound. A hopeless depression, a sullen 
despair, showed itself in her look and manner. She refused the captain’s 
ofl’ered hand ; and her tones, when she answered him, were so low that he 
could hardly hear her. 

“ We understand each other,” she said; “ and we can now go back. 
You may introduce me to Mrs. Lecount to-morrow.” 

“ I must ask a few questions first,” said the captain, gravely. “ There 
are more risks to be run in this matter, and more pitfalls in our way, than 
you seem to suppose. I must know the whole history of your morning call 
on Mrs. Lecount, before I put you and that woman on speaking terms with 
each other.” 

‘‘Wait till to-morrow,” she broke out impatiently. “ Don’t madden me 
by talking about it to-night.” 

The captain said no more. They turned their faces towards Aldborough, 
and walked slowly back. 

By the time they reached the houses, night had overtaken them. 
Neither moon nor stars were visible. A faint noiseless breeze, blowing 
from the land, had come with the darkness. Magdalen paused on the 
lonely public walk to breathe the air more freely. After a while, she 
turned her face from the breeze, and looked out towards the sea. The 
immeasurable silence of the calm waters, lost in the black void of night, 
was awful. She stood looking into the darkness, as if its mystery had no 
secrets for her—she advanced towards it slowly, as if it drew her by some 
hidden attraction into itself. 

“ I am going down to the sea,” she said to her companion. “ Wait here, 
and I will come back.” 

He lost sight of her in an instant—^it was as if the night had swallowed 
her up. He listened, and counted her footsteps by the crashing of them on 
the shingle in the deep stillness. They retreated slowly, farther and 
farther away into the night. Suddenly, the sound of them ceased. Had 
she paused on her course ? or had she reached one of the strips of sand left 
fere by the ebbing tide ? 

He waited, and listened anxiously. The time passed and no sound 
reached him. He still listened with a growing distrust of the darkness. 
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Another moment, and there came a sound from the invisible shore. Far 
and faint from the beach below, a long cry moaned through the silence. 
Then, all was still once more. 

In sudden alarm, he stepped forward to descend to the beach, and to call 
to her. Before he could cross the patf, footsteps rapidly advancing, caught 
his ear. He waited an instant—and the figure of a man passed quickly 
along the walk, between him and ti e sea. It was too dark to discern 
anything of the stranger’s face; it was only possible to see that he v/as a 
tall man—as tall as that officer in th*^* merchant service, whose name was 
Kirke. 

The figure passed on northward and was instantly lost to view. 
Captain Wragge crossed the path; sod advancing a few steps down the 
beach, stopped, and listened again. '’he crash of footsteps on the shingle 
caught his ear once more. Slowly, a- the sound had left him, that sound 
now came back. He called, to guid * her to him. She came on till ho 
could just see her—a shadow ascendin f the shingly slope, and growing out 
of the blackness of the night. 

“ You alarmed me,” he whispered r orvously. “ I was afraid something 
had happened. I heard you cry out, as if you were in pain.” 

“ Did you she said carelessly. “ I was in pain. It doesn’t matter— 
it’s over now.” 

Her hand mechanically swung something to and fro as she answered 
him. It was the little white silk bag, which she had always kept hidden 
in her bosom up to this time. One of the relics which it held—one of the 
relics which she had not had the heart to part with before—was gone from 
its keeping for ever. Alone on a strange shore, she had torn from her the 
fondest of her virgin memones, the dearest of her virgin hopes. Alone on 
a strange shore, she had taken the lock of Frank’s hair from its once- 
treasured place, and had cast it away from her to the sea and the night. 


CHAPTER II. 

The tall man who had passed Captain Wragge in the dark, proceeded 
rapidly along the public walk, struck off across a little waste patch of 
ground, and entered the open door of the Aldborough Hotel. The light in 
the passage, falling full on his face as he passed it, proved the truth of 
Captain Wragge’s surmise, and showed the stranger to be Mr. Kirke, of 
the merchant service. 

Meeting the landlord in the passage, Mr. Kirke nodded to him with the 
familiarity of an old customer. “ Have you got the paper ?” he asked, “ I 
want to look at the visitors’ list.” 

I have got it in my room, sir,” said the landlord, leading the way into 
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a parlour at the hack of the house. ** Are there any friends of yours 
staying here, do you think ?” 

Without replying, the searaan turned to the list, as soon as the news¬ 
paper was placed in his hand, and ran his finger down it, name by name. 
The finger suddenly stopped at this line: “ Sea-View Cottage; Mr. Noel 
Vanstone.” Kirke of the merchant service, repeated the name to himself; 
and put down the paper thoughtfully. 

“Have you found anybody you know, captain?” asked the landlord. 

“ I have found a name I know—a name my father used often to speak of 
in his time. Is this Mr. Vanstone a family man? Ho you know if there 
is a young lady m the house ?” 

“ I can’t say, captain. My wife will be here directly: she is sure to 
know. It must have been some time ago, if your father knew this Mr. 
Vanstone ?” 

“ It woA some time ago. My father knew a subaltern officer of that 
name, when he was with his regiment in Canada. It would be curious if 
the person here turned out to be the same man—and if that young lady 
was his daughter.” 

“Excuse me, captain—^but the young lady seems to hang a little on 
your mind,” said the landlord, with a pleasant smile. 

Mr. Kirke Jooked as if the form which his host’s good-humour had just 
taken, was not quite to his mind. He returned abruptly to the subaltern 
officer and the regiment in Canada. “That poor fellow’s story was as 
miserable a one as ever I heard,” he said, looking back again absently at 
the visitors’ list. 

“Would there be any harm in telling it, sir?” asked the landlord. 
“ Miserable or not—a stoiy’s a story, when you know it to be true.” 

Mr. Kirke hesitated. “ I hardly think I should be doing right to tell 
it,” he said. “ If this man, or anj’’ relations of his are still alive, it is not a 
story they might like strangers to know. All I can tell you is, that my 
father was the salvation of that young officer, under very dreadful circum¬ 
stances. They parted in Canada. My father remained with his regiment: 
the young officer sold out and returned to England—and from that moment 
they lost sight of each other. It would be curious if this Vanstone here 
was the same man. It would be curious-” 

He suddenly checked himself, just as another reference to “ the young 
lady” was on the point of passing his lips. At the same moment, the 
landlord’s wife came in; and Mr. Kirke at once transferred his inquiries to 
the higher authority in the house. 

“Do you know anything of this Mr. Vanstone who is down here on the 
visitors* list ?” asked the sailor. “ Is he an old man ?” 

“ He’s a miserable little creature to look at,” replied the landlady—** but 
he’s not old, captain I” 
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“ Then he is not the man I mean. Perhaps, he is the man’s son ? Has 
he got any ladies with him ?” 

The landlady tossed her head, and pursed up her lips disparagingly. 

“ He has a housekeeper with him,” she said. “ A middle-aged person— 
not one of my sort. I dare say I’m wrong—but I don’t hke a dressy 
woman in her station of life.” 

Mr. Kirke began to look puzzled. I must have made some mistake 
about the house,” he said. “Surely tl.ere’s a lawn cut octagon-shape at 
Sea-View Cottage, and a white flag-staf* in the middle of the gravel walk 

“ That’s not Sea-View, sir I It’s No. th Shingles you’re talking of. Mr. 
Bygrave’s. His wife and his niece caine here, by the coach, to-day. His 
wife’s tall enough to be put in a show, ind the worst dressed woman I ever 
set eyes on. But Miss Bygrave is weth looking at, if I may venture to 
say so. She’s the finest girl, to my i iind, we’ve had at Aldborough for 
many a long day. I wonder who tli<;y are I Do you know the name, 
captain ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Kirke, with a shade of disappointment on his dark, 
weather-beaten face; “ I never heard the name before.” 

After replying in those words, he ro^e to take his leave. The landlord 
vainly invited him to drink a parting glass; the landlady vainly pressed 
lum to stay another ten minutes, and try a cup of tea. He only replied 
that his sister expected him, and that he must return to the parsonage 
immediately. 

On leaving the hotel, Mr. Kirke set his face westward, and walked inland 
along the high road, as fast as the darkness would let him. 

“ Bygrave ?” he thought to himself. “ Now I know her name, how 
much am I the wiser for it I If it had been Vanstone, my father’s sou 
might have had a chance of making acquaintance with her.” He stopped, 
and looked back in the direction of Aldborough. “ What a fool I am I” he 
burst out suddenly, striking his stick on the ground. “ I was forty last 
birthday.” He turned, and went on again faster than ever—his head 
down; his resolute black eyes searching the darkness on the land as they 
had searched it many a time on the sea, from the deck of his ship. 

After more than an hour’s walking, he reached a village, with a primitive 
little church and parsonage nestled together in a hollow. He entered the 
house by the back way, and found his sister, the clergyman’s wife, sitting 
alone over her work in the parlour. 

“ Where is your husband, Lizzie ?” he asked, taking a chair in a 
comer. 

“ William has gone out to see a sick person. He had just time enough, 
before he went,” she added, with a smile, “ to tell me about the young 
lady; and he declares he will never trust himself at Aldborough with you 
again, until you are a steady married man,” She stopped; and looked at 
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her brother more attentively than she had looked at him yet. “ Robert 1” 
she said, laying aside her work, and suddenly crossing the room to him. 
“ You look anxious, you look distressed. William only laughed about 
your meeting with the young lady. Is it serious ? Tell me, what is she 
like?’* 

He turned his head away at the question. 

She took a stool at his feet, and persisted in looking up at him, “ Is it 
serious, Robert ?” she repeated softly. 

Kirke’s weatherbeaten face was accustomed to no concealments — it 
answered for him before he spoke a word. “ Don’t tell your husband till 
I am gone,” he said, with a roughness quite new in his sister’s experience of 
him. “ I know I only deserve to be laughed at—but it hurts me, for all 
that.” 

“ Hurts you ?” she repeated, in astonishment. 

“ You can’t think me half such a fool, Lizzie, as I think myself,” pursued 
Kirke, bitterly. “ A man at my age ought to know better. I didn’t set 
eyes on her for as much as a minute altogether; and there I have been, 
hanging about the place till after nightfall, on the chance of seeing her 
again—skulking, I should have called it, if I had found one of my men 
doing what I have been doing myself. I believe I’m bewitched. She’s a 
mere girl, Lizzie,—I doubt if she’s out of her teens—I’m old enough to be 
her father. It’s all one; she stops in my mind in spite of me. I’ve had 
her face looking at me, through the pitch darkness, every step of the way 
to this house; and it’s looking at me now—as plain as I see yours, and 
plainer.” 

He rose impatiently, and began to walk backwards and forwards in the 
room. His sister looked after him with surprise, as well as sympathy, 
expressed in her face. From his boyhood upwards, she had always been 
accustomed to see him master of himself. Years since, in the failing 
fortunes of the family, he had been their example and their support. She 
had heard of him, in the desperate emergencies of a life at sea, when 
hundreds of his fellow-creatures had looked to his steady self-possession for 
rescue from close-threatening death—and had not looked in vain. Never, 
in all her life before, had his sister seen the balance of that calm and equal 
mind lost, as she saw it lost now. 

“ How can you talk so unreasonably about your age and yourself P’ she 
said, “ There is not a woman alive, Robert, who is good enough for you. 
What is her name P’ 

“ Bygrave. Do you know it ?” 

** No. But I might soon make acquaintance with her. If we only had 
a little time before us; if I could only get to Aldborough and see her—but 
you are going away to morrow; your ship sails at the end of the week.” 

** Thank God for thatl” said Kirke, fervently. 
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“ Are you glad to be going away ?” sbe asked, more and more amazed 
at him. 

“ Right glad, Lizzie, for my own sake. If I ever get to my senses again, 
I shall find my way back to them on the deck of my ship. This girl has 
got between me and my thoughts alrea<iy; she sha’n’t go a step further, 
and get between me and my duty. Tki determined on that. Fool as I 
am, I have sense enough left not to tru^t myself within easy hail of Aid- 
borough to-morrow morning. I’m good for another twenty miles of walk- 
ing-r-ond I’ll begin my journey back to night.” 

His sister started up, and caught hin- fast by the arm. “ Robert!” she 
exclaimed; “ you’re not serious ? You don’t mean to leave us on foot, 
alone in the dark ?” 

‘‘ It’s only saying good-bye, my dear, che last thing at night, instead of 
the first thing in the morning,” he an'^wered, with a smile. “ Try and 
make allowances for me, Lizzie. My liie has been passed at sea ; and I’m 
not used to having my mind upset in his way. Men ashore are used to 
it; men ashore can take it easy. 1 cai’t. If I stopped here, I shouldn’t 
rest. If I waited till to-morrow, I should only be going back to have 
another look at her. I don’t want to feel more ashamed of myself than I 
do already. I want to fight my way back to my duty and myself, without 
stopping to think twice about it. Darkness is nothing to me—I’m used to 
darkness. I have got the high road to walk on, and I can’t lose my way. 
Let me go, Lizzie! The only sweetheart I have any business with, at my 
age, is my ship. Let me get back to her I” 

His sister still kept her hold of his arm, and still pleaded with him to 
stay till the morning. He listened to her with perfect patience and kind¬ 
ness—but she never shook his determination for an instant. 

“ What am I to say to William?” she pleaded. “ What will he think, 
when he comes hack, and finds you gone ?” 

“ Tell him I have taken the advice he gave us, in his sermon last 
Sunday. Say I have turned my back on the world, the flesh, and the 
devil.” 

“ How can you talk so, Robert! And the boys too—you promised not 
to go without bidding the boys good-bye.” 

“ That’s true. I made my little nephews a promise ; and I’ll keep it.” 
He kicked off his shoes, as he spoke, on the mat outside the door. “ Light 
me up-stairs, Lizzie ; I’ll bid the two boys good-bye without waking them.” 

She saw the uselessness of resisting him any longer; and, taking the 
candle, went before him up-stairs. 

The boys—^both young children—^were sleeping together in the same bed. 
The youngest was his uncle’s favourite, and was called by his uncle’s name. 
He lay peacefully asleep, with a rough little toy ship hugged fast in his 
arms. Kirke’s eyes softened as he stole on tiptoe to the child’s side, and 
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kissed bim with the gentleness of a woman. “ Poor little man!” said the 
sailor, tenderly. “He is as fond of his ship as I was at his age. I’ll cut 
him out a better one when I come back. Will you give me my nephew 
one of these days, Lizzie, and will you let me make a sailor of him?” 

“ 0, Robert, if you were only married and happy, as I am I” 

“ The time has gone by, my dear. I must make the best of it as I am, 
with my little nephew there to help me.” 

He left the room. His sister’s tears fell fast as she followed him into 
the parlour. “ There is something so forlorn and dreadful in your leaving 
us like this,” she said. “ Shall I go to Aldborough to-morrow, Robert, 
and try if I can get acquainted with her, for your sake ?” 

“ No f” he replied. “ Let her be. If it’s ordered that I am to see that 
girl again, I s/ia/l see her. Leave it to the future, and you leave it right.” 
He put on his shoes, and took up his hat and stick. “ I won’t over-walk 
myself,” he said, cheerfully. “If the coach doesn’t overtake me on the 
road, I can wait for it where T stop to breakfast. Dry your eyes, my dear; 
and give me a kiss.” 

She was like her brother, in features and complexion; and she had a 
touch of her brother’s spirit—she dashed away the tears, and took her 
leave of him bravely. 

** I shall be back in a year’s time,” said Kirke, falling into bis old sailor¬ 
like way, at the door. “ I’ll bring you a China shawl, Lizzie, and a chest 
of tea for your store-room. Don’t let the boys forget me; and don’t think 
I’m doing wrong to leave you in this way. 1 know I am doing right. 
God bless you and keep you, my dear—and your husband, and your 
children I Good-bye I” 

He stooped, and kissed her. She ran to the door to look after him. A 
puff of air extinguished the candle—^and the black night shut him out from 
her in an instant. 

Three days afterwards the first-class merchantman. Deliverance— • 
Kirke, commander—sailed from London for the China Sea. 


CHAPTER III. 

The threatening of storm and change passed away with the night. When 
morning rose over Aldborough, the sun was master in the blue heaven, and 
the waves were rippling gaily imder the summer breeze. 

At an hour when no other visitors to the watering-place were yet astir, 
the indefatigable Wragge appeared at the door of North Shingles Villa, and 
directed his steps northward, with a neatly-bound copy of Joyce’s 
Scientific Dialogues in his hand. Arriving at the waste ground beyond the 
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houses, lie descended to the bench, and opened his liook. The interview of 
the i>ast night had sharpened his perception of the difficulties to be cn- 
countered in the coming enterprise. He was now doubly determined 
to try the characteristic experiment at which he had hinted in his letter to 
Magdalen : and to concentrate on hin»self—in the character of a remarkably 
well-infonned man—the entire interest and attention of the formidable Mrs, 
Lccount. 

Having taken his dose of ready-made science (to use his own expression 
the first thing in the morning on in empty stomach, Captain Wragg( 
joined his small family circle at brealdast-time, inflated with information ibi 
the day. He observed that Magdalei s face showed plain signs of a sleepless 
night. She made no complaint: ler manner was composed, and hei 
temper perfectly under control. Mr. Wragge—refreshed by some thirteen 
consecutive hours of nniiiteiTupted i mpose—was in excellent spirits, and up 
at heel (for a wonder) with both si oes. She brought with her into the 
room several large sheets of tissue 'ajicr, cut crisply into mysterious and 
many-varying forms, which iramedui..ely provoked fiom her husband the 
short and shaip question, What Lav-} you got there?'* 

“Patterns, captain,” said Mrs. Wi-aggc, in timidly conciliating tones. 

I went shopping in London, and bought an Oriental Cashmere Kobe. It 
cost a deal of money ; and I’m going to try and save, by making it 
myself. I’ve got my patterns, and my dress-making directions written out 
as plain as print. I’ll be very tidy, captain; I’ll keep in my own corner, 
if you’ll please to give me one ; and whether my head Buzzes, or whether it 
don’t, I’ll sit straight at my work all the same.” 

“ You will do your woik,” said the captain, sternly, “ when you know 
who you are, who I am, and who that young lady is—not before. Show 
me your shoes! Good. Show me your cap ! Good. Make the break¬ 
fast.” 

When breakfast w^as over, Mrs. Wragge received her orders to retire to an 
adjoining room, and to wait there until her husband came to release her. 
As soon as her hack was turned, Captain Wragge at once resumed the 
conversation which had been suspended, by Magdalen’s own desire, on the 
preceding night. The questions he now put to her, all related to the 
subject of her visit in disguise to Noel Vanstone’s house. They were the 
questions of a thoroughly clear-lieaded man—short, searching, and straight 
to the point. In less than half-an-hour’s time, ho had made himself ac¬ 
quainted with every incident that had happened in Vauxliall Walk. 

Tlie conclusions which the captain drew, after gaining his information, 
were clear and easily stated. 

On the adverse side of the question, he expressed liis conviction that Mrs. 
Lecount had certainly detected her visitor to be disguised; that she had 
never really left the room, though she might have opened and shut the door ; 
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and that on both the occasions, therefore, when Magdalen had been be¬ 
trayed into speaking in her own voice, Mrs. Lecount had hoard her. On 
the favourable side of the question, he was perfectly satisfied that the 
painted face and eyelids, the wig, and the padded cloak had so effectually 
concealed Magdalen’s identity, that she might, in her own person, defy the 
housekeeper’s closest scrutiny, so far as the matter of appearance was con¬ 
cerned. The difficulty of deceiving Mrs. Lecount’s ears, as well as her eyes, 
was, he readily admitted, not so easily to be disposed of. But looking 
to the fact that Magdalen, on both the occasions when she had forgotten 
herself, had spoken in the heat of anger, he was of opinion that her voice 
had every reasonable chance of escaping detection—if she carefully avoided 
all outbursts of temper for the future, and spoke in those more composed 
and ordinary tones, v;hioh Mrs. Lecount had not yet heard. Uj)on the 
whole, tlie captain was inclined to pronounce the prospect hopeful, if one 
serious obstacle were cleared away at the outset—that obstacle being 
nothing less than the presence on the scene of action of Mrs. Wragge. 

To Magdalen’s surprise, when the course of her narrative brought her to 
the story of the ghost, Captain Wragge listened with the air of a man who 
was more annoyed than amused by what he heard. When she had done, 
he plainly told her that her unlucky meeting on the stairs of the lodging- 
house with Mrs. Wragge was, in liis opinion, the most serious of all the 
accidents that had happened in Yaux.hall Walk. 

I can deal with the difficulty of my wife’s stupidity,’* he said, as I have 
often dealt with it before. I can hammer her new identity into her head, 
but I can’t hammer the ghost out of it. Wc have no security that the 
woman in the grey cloak and poke bonnet may not come hack to her recol¬ 
lection at the most critical time, and under the most awkward circumstances. 
In plain English, my dear girl, Mrs. Wragge is a ihtfall under our feet at 
every step we take.” 

“If wo are aware of the pitfall,” said Magdalen, “we can take our 
measures for avoiding it. What do you propose ?” 

“ I propose,” replied the captain, “ the temporary removal of Mrs. Wragge. 
Speaking purely in a pecuniary point of view, I can’t afford a total separa¬ 
tion from her. You have often read 'of very poor people being suddenly 
enriched by legacies reaching them from remote and unexpected quarters ? 
Mrs. Wragge’s case, when I married her, was one of these. An elderly 
female relative shared tlie favours of fortune, on that occasion, with my 
wife; and if I only keep up domestic, appearances, I happen to know that 
Mrs. Wragge will ;prove a second time profitable to me, on tliat elderly 
relative’s death. But for this circumstance, I should probably long since 
have transferred my wife to the care of society at large—in the agreeable 
conviction that if I didn’t support her, somebody else would. Although I 
cap’t afford to take this course, I see no objection to having her comfortably 
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boarded and lodged out of our way, for the time being—say, at a retired 
farm-house, in the character of a lady in infirm mental health. You would 
find the expense trifling; I should find the relief unutterable. What do 
you say ? Shall I pack her up a1 once, and take her away by the next 
coach 

*‘No!” replied Magdalen,'firmly ‘‘The poor creature's life is ham 
enough already; I won’t help to iiiake it harder. She was affectionately 
and truly kind to me when I was ill —and I won’t allow her to be shut uj > 
among strangers while I can help it. The risk of keeping her here is onl; 
one risk more. I will face it, Capta n Wragge—if you won’t.” 

“ Think twice,” said the captain, gravely, “ before you decide on keepin ; 
Mrs. Wragge.” 

“ Once is enough,” rejoined Magdj( len. “ I won’t have her sent away.” 

“ Very good,” said the captain, re^•'gnedly. “ I never interfere with ques¬ 
tions of sentiment. But 1 have a v ord to say, on my own behalf. If 
services are to be of any use to you, can’t have my hands tied at starting. 
This is serious. I won’t trust my wife and Mrs. Lecount together. I’m 
afraid, if you’re not—and 1 make it a condition that, if Mrs. Wragge stops 
hero, she keeps her room. It you thmk her health requires it, you can take 
her for a walk early in the morning, or late in the evening—but you must 
never trust her out with the servant, and never trust her out by herself. I 
put the matter plainly, it is too important to be trifled with. What do yon 
say—yes, or no ?” 

“ I say, yes,” replied Magdalen, after a moment’s consideration. “ On 
the understanding that I am to take her out walking as you propose.” 

Captain Wragge bowed, and recovered his suavity of manner, “What 
are our plans ?” he inquired. “ Shall we start our enterprise this after¬ 
noon ? Are you ready for your introduction to Mrs. Lecount and her 
master ?” 

“ Quite ready.” 

“ Good, again. We will meet them on the Parade, at their usual hour 
for going out—two o’clock. It is not twelve yet. I have two hours before 
me—^just time enough to fit my wife into her new Skin. The process is 
absolutely necessary, to prevent her compromising us with the servant. 
Don’t be afraid about the results ; Mrs. Wragge has had a copious selection 
of assumed names hammered into her head in the course of her matrimonial 
career. It is merely a question of hammering hard enough—nothing more. 
I think we have settled everything now. Is there anything I can do before 
two o’clock ? Have you any employment for the morning ?” 

“ No,” said Magdalen. “ I shall go back to my own room, and try to 
rest.” 

“ You had a disturbed night, I am afraid ?” said the captain, politely 
opening the door for her. ’ 

s 2 
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“ I fell asleep once or twice,”* slie answered, carelessly. ** I suppose my 
nerves are a little shaken. The bold black eyes of that man ho stared so 
rudely at me yesterday evening, seemed to be looking at me again in my 
dreams. If we see him to-day, and if he annoys me any more, I must 
trouble you to speak to him. Wo will meet here again at two o’clock. 
Don’t be hard with Mrs. Wraggo ; teach her what she must learn as ten¬ 
derly as you can.” 

With those words she left him, and went up-stairs. 

She lay down on her bed, with a heavy sigh, and tried to sleep. It was 
useless. The dull weariness of herself which now possessed her, was not 
the weariness which finds its remedy in repose. She rose again, and sat by 
the window, looking out listlessly over the sea. 

A weaker nature than hers would not have felt the shock of Frank’s 
desertion as she had felt it—as she was feeling it still. A weaker nature 
would liavc found refuge in indignation and comfort in tears. The passion¬ 
ate strength of Magdalen’s love clung desperately to the sinking wreck of its 
own delusion—clung, until she lore herself frOm it, by main force of will. 
All that her native pride, her keen sense of wrong could do, was to shamo 
her from dwelling on the thoughts which still caught their breath of life 
from the undying devotion of the past; wdiich still perversely ascribed 
Frank’s heartless farewell to any cause but the inborn baseness of the man 
who had written it. The w’omaii never lived yet who could cast a tnie 
love out of her heart, because the object of that love was unworthy of her. 
All she can do is to struggle against it in secret—to sink in the contest, if 
she is weak ; to win her way through it, if she is strong, by a process of 
self-laceration, which is of all moral remedies applied to a woman’s nature, 
the most dangeious and the most desperate; of all moral changes the 
change that is surest to mark her for life. Magdalen’s strong nature had 
sustained her through the struggle; and the issue of it had lelt her—what 
she now was. 

After sitting by the window for nearly an hour—her eyes looking mecha¬ 
nically at the view; her mind empty of all impressions, and conscious of 
no thoughts—she shook off the strange waking stupor that possessed her, 
and rose to prepare herself for the serious business of the day. 

She went to the wardrobe, and took down from the pegs two bright, deli¬ 
cate muslin dresses, which had been made for summer wear at Combe- 
Raven, a year since, and which had been of too little value to be worth 
selling when she parted wdth her other possessions. After placing these 
dresses side by side on the bed, she looked into the wardrobe once more. 
It only contained one other summer dress—the plain alpaca gown which 
she had worn during her memorable interview with Noel Vanstone and Mrs. 
Lecount. This she left in its place ; resolving not to wear it, less from any 
dread that the housekeeper might recognize a pattern too quiet to be noticed. 
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and too common to be remembered, than from the conviction that it was 
neither gay enough nor becoming enough for her purpose. After taking a 
plain white muslin scarf, a pair of light grey kid gloves, and a garden hat of 
Tuscan straw, from the drawers of the wardrobe, she locked it, and put the 
key carefully in her pocket. 

Instead of at once proceeding to d ess herself, she sat idty looking at the 
two muslin gowns ; careless which she wore, and yet inconsistently hesi 
tating which to choose. “ What do< s it matter !” she said to herself witl 
a reckless laugh; “ I am equally u irtliless in ray own estimation, which 
ever I put on.” She shuddered, as if the sound of her own laughter ha( 
startled her; and abruptly caught i p the dress which lay nearest to he 
hand. Its colours were blue and vhite—the shade of blue which bes ■ 
suited her fair complexion. She hu) iedly put on the gown, without goin-, 
near her looking-glass. For the first time in her life, she shrank from meet - 
ing the reflection of herself—except for a raoinent, when she arranged he • 
hair under her garden-hat, leaving tl 3 glass again immediately. She drew 
her scarf over her shoulders, and fitt< d on her gloves, with her back to th(3 
toilet-table. “ Shall I paint ?” she :i&ked herself, feeling instinctively that 
she was turning pale. The rouge «s still left in my box. It can’t make 
my face more fiilse than it is alr(‘ady.” She looked round towaids the 
glass, and again turned away from it. “ No !” she said. “ I have Mrs. 
Lecount to face, as well as her master. No paint.” After consulting her 
watch, she left the room, and went down stairs again. It wanted ten 
minutes only of two o’clock. 

Captain AVragge was waiting for her in the parlour—respectable in a 
frock-coat, a stiff summer cravat, and a high Avhite hat; specklessly and 
cheerfully rural, in a buff waistcoat, grey trousers, and gaiters to match. 
His collars were higher than ever, and he carried a bran-new camp-stool in 
his hand. Any tradesman in England who had seen him at that moment, 
would have trusted him on the spot. 

‘‘Charming!” said the captain, paternally surveying Magdalen when she 
entered the room. “So fresh and cool I A little too pale, my dear, and a 
great deal too serious. Otherwise perfect. Try if you can smile.” 

“ When the time comes for smiling,” said Magdalen, bitterly, “ trust my 
dramatic training for any change of face that may bo necessary. Where is 
Mrs. Wragge?” 

“Mrs.Wragge has learnt her lesson,” replied the captain, “and is re¬ 
warded by my iiermission to sit at work in her own room. I sanction her 
new fancy for dressmaking, because it is sure to absorb all her attention, 
and to keep her at home. There is no fear of her finishing the Oriental 
Robe in a hurry—for there is no mistake in the process of making it which 
she is not certain to commit. She will sit incubating her gown—pardon 
the expression—^like a heu over an addled egg. I assure you her new 
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whim relieves me. ‘Nothing could be more convenient under existing 
circumstances” 

He strutted away to the window—^looked, out—and beckoned to Mag¬ 
dalen to join him. “ There they arc I” he said, and pointed to the Parade* 

Noel Vanstone slowly walked by, as she looked, dressed in a complete 
suit of old-fashioned nankeen. It was apparently one of the days^ when 
the state of his health was at the worst. He leaned on Mrs. Lecount’s ami, 
and was protected from the sun by a light umbrella which she held over him. 
The housekeeper—dressed to perfection, as usual, in a quiet, lavender-coloured 
summer gown, a black mantilla, an unassuming straw bonnet, and a crisp 
blue veil—escoited her invalid master with the tendercst attention; some¬ 
times, directing his notice rcsiiectfiilly to the various objects of the sea 
view; sometimes, bending her head m graceful acknowledgment of the 
courtesy of passing strangers on the Parade, who stepped aside to let the 
invalid pass by. She produced a visible effect among the idlers on the 
beach. They looked after her, with unanimous interest; and exchanged 
confidential nods of approval, which said as jdainly as words could have 
expressed it:—A very domestic person I a truly superior woman 1” 

Captain Wraggo’s parti-coloured eyes followed Mrs. Lecount with a 
steady, distrustful attention. “Tough work for us he whispered in 

Magdalen’s ear; “ tougher work than you think, before we turn that 
woman out of her place.” 

“Wait,” said Magdalen, quietly. “Wait, and see.” 

She walked to the door. The ca])tam followed her without making any 
further remark. “ I’ll wait till you’re married,” he thought to himself— 
“ not a moment longer, offer me what you may.” 

^ At the house door, Magdalen addressed him again. 

“We will go that way,” she said, iiointing southward—“ then turn, and 
meet them as they come hack.” • 

Captain Wragge signified his approval of the arrangement, and followed 
Magdalen to the garden gate. As she opened it to pass through, her atten¬ 
tion was attracted by a lady, with a nursery-maid and two little boys 
behind her, loitering on the path outside the garden wall. The lady 
started, looked eagerly, and smiled to herself, as Magdalen came out. 
Curiosity had got the better of Kirke’s sister—and she had come to Aid- 
borough for the express purpose of seeing Miss Bygrave. 

Something in the shape of the lady’s face, something in the expression of 
her dark eyes, reminded Magdalen of the merchant-captain, whose un¬ 
controlled admiration had annoyed her on the previous evening. She 
instantly returned the stranger’s scrutiny by a frowning, ungracious 
look* lady coloured, paid the look back with interest, and slowly 

walked on. 

“ A hard, bold, bad girl,” thought Kirke’s sistef. “ What could Kobert 
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be thinking of to admire her ? I am almost glad he is gone, 1 hope and 
trust ho will never set eyes on Miss Bygrave again.” 

“What boors the people are here!” said Magdalen to Captain Wraggor 
“ That woman was even ruder than the man last night. She is like him in 
the face. I wonder who she is ?” 

“I’ll find out directly,” said the < aptain. “Wo can’t be too cautious 
about strangers.” Ho at once appeald to his friends, the boatmen. They 
were close at hand; and Magdalen hea d the questions and answers plainly. 

“How are you all, this morningV’ said Captain Wragge, in his easy 
jocular way. “And how’s the wii-l? Nor’-west and by west, is it? 
Very good. Who is that lady ?” 

“ That’s Mrs. Strickland, sir.” 

“ Ay 1 ay ! The clergyman’s wife tud the captain’s sister. Where’s the 
captain to-day V” 

“ On his way to London, I should i link, sir. His ship sails for China, 
at the end of the week.” 

China! As that one word passed the man’s lips, a pang of the old 
sorrow struck Magdalen to the heart Stranger as he was, she began to 
hate the bare mention of the merchant-captain’s name. Ho had troubled 
lier dreams of the past night—and now, when she was most desperately 
and recklessly bent on forgetting her old home-existence, he had been 
indirectly the cause of recalling her mind to Frank. 

‘‘ Como I” she said angrily to her companion. “ What do we care about 
the man or his shij) ? Como away.” 

“By all means,” said Captain Wragge. “As long as we don’t find 
friends of the Bygraves, what do we caie about anybody ?” 

They walked on, southwards, for ten minutes or more—then turned 
and walked back again to meet .Noel Vanstone and Mrs. Lecouiit. 


CIlAPTEPv IV. 

Captain Wragge and Magdalen retraced their steps until they were again 
within view of North Shingles Villa, before any signs appeared of Mrs. 
Lecount and her master. At that point, the housekeeper’s lavender- 
coloured dress, the umbrella, and the feeble little figure in nankeen walk¬ 
ing under it, became visible in the distance. The captain slackened his 
pace immediately; and issued his directions to Magdalen for her conduct at 
the coming interview, in these words i 

“ Don’t forget your smile,” ho said. “ In all other respects you will do. 
The walk has imi>roved your complexion, and the hat becomes you. Look 
Mrs. Lecount steadily in the face; show no embarrassment when you 
speak; and if Mr. Noel Vanstone pays you pointed attention, don’t take too 
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much uotice of him while his housekeeper’s eye is on you. Mind one 
thing I I have been at Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues all the morning; and I 
am quite serious in meaning to give Mrs. Lecoimt the full benefit of my 
studies. If I can’t contrive to divert her attention from you and her 
master, I won’t give sixpence for our chance of success. Small-talk won’t 
succeed with that woman; compliments won’t succeed; jokes won’t succeed 
•—ready-made science may recall the deceased Professor, and ready-made 
science may do. We must establish a code of signals to let you know 
what I am al)Out. Observe this camp-stool. When I shift it from my 
left hand to my right, I am talking Joyce. AVhen I shift it from my 
right hand to my left, I am talking Wragge. In the first case, don’t 
interrupt mo—I am loading up to my point. In the second case, say 
anything you like; my remaiks are not of the slightest consequence. 
Would you like a rehearsal? Are you sure you understand? Very good 
—take my arm, and look happy. Steady ! here they are.” 

The meeting took place nearly midway between Sea View Cottage and 
North Shingles. Captain Wragge took off his tall white hat, and ojiened 
the interview immediately on the friendliest terms. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Lecount,” he said, with the frank and cheerful 
politeness of a naturally sociable man. ** Good morning, Mr. Vanstone; I 
am sorry to see you suffering to-day. Mrs. Lecount, permit me to intro¬ 
duce my niece—my niece. Miss Bygravc. My dear girl, this is Mr. Noel 
Vanstone, our neighbour at Sea View Cottage. We must positively be 
sociable at Aldborough, Mrs. Lecount. There is only one walk in the 
place (as my niece remarked to me just now, Mr. Vanstone) ; and on that 
walk we must all meet every time we .go out. And why not ? Are we 
formal people on either side ? Nothing of the sort—we are just the reverse. 
You possess the continental facility of manner, Mr. Vanstone—I match you, 
Avith the blunt cordiality of an old-fashioned Englishman—the ladies 
mingle together in harmonious variety, like flowers on the same bed—and 
the result is a mutual interest in making our sojourn at the sea-side agree¬ 
able to each other. Pardon my flow of spirits; pardon my feeling so 
cheerful and so young. The Iodine in the sea-air, Mrs. Lecount—the 
notorious eftect of the Iodine in the sea-air!” 

“ You arrived yesterday, Miss Bygrave, did you not ?” said the house¬ 
keeper, as soon as the captain’s deluge of language had come to an end. 

She addressed those words to Magdalen with a gentle motherly interest 
in her youth and beauty, chastened by the deferential amiability which 
became her situation in Noel Vanstone’s household. Not the faintest 
token of suspicion or surprise betrayed itself in her face, her voice, or her 
manner, while she and Madgalen now looked at each other. It was plain 
at the outset that the tme face and ^figure which she now saw, recalled 
nothing to her mind of the false face and figure which she had seen in 
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Vauxhall Walk. The disguise had evidently been complete enough even 
to baffle the penetration of Mrs. Leconnt. 

“My aunt and I came here yesterday evening,” said Magdalen. “ We 
found the latter part of the journey very fatiguing. I dare say you found 
it so too 

She designedly made her answer onger than was necessary, for the 
purpose of discovering, at the earliest opportunity, the effect which the 
sound of her voice produced on Mrs. L- count. 

The housekeeper’s thin lips maintaiiw.’d their motherly smile ; the house¬ 
keeper’s amiable manner lost none of us modest deference—but the expres¬ 
sion of her eyes suddenly changed, from a look of attention to a look of 
inquiry. Magdalen quietly said a few words more; and then w'aited again 
for results. The change spread grad -ally all over Mrs. Lecouiit’s face; 
the motherly smile died away ; and tl 5 amiable manner betrayed a slight 
touch of restraint. Still, no signs ot positive recognition appeared; the 
housekeeper’s expression remained wl at it had been from the first—an 
expression of inquiiy, and nothing moi *. 

“ You complained of fatigue, sir, a w minutes since,” she said, dropping 
all further conversation with Magdalen, and addressing her master. “ Will 
you go in-doors and rest ?” 

The proprietor of Sea Yiew Cottage had hitherto confined himself to 
bowing, simpering, and admiring Magdalen through his half-closed eyelids. 
There was no mistaking the sudden flutter and agitation in his maimer, anvl 
the heightened colour in his wizen little face. Even the reptile tempeia- 
ment of Noel Vanstone warmed under the influence of the sex : he had an 
imdeniably appreciative eye for a handsome woman, and Magdalen’s grace 
and beauty w^ere not thrown away on him. 

“ Will you go in-doors, sir, and rest?” asked the housekeeper, repeating 
her question. 

“Not yet, Lecount,” said her master. “I fancy I feel stronger; I 
fancy I can go on a little.” He turned siirqiering to Magdalen, and added 
in a lower tone, “ I have found a new interest in my w’alk, Miss Bygravc. 
Don’t desert us, or you will take the interest away with you.” 

He smiled and smirked in the highest apiiroval of the ingenuity of Ins 
own compliment—from which Captain Wragge dexterously diverted the 
housekeeper’s attention, by ranging himself on her side of the path and 
speaking to her at the same moment. They all four walked on slowly. 
Mrs. Lecount said nothing more. She kept fast hold of her master’s arm, 
and looked across him at Magdalen with the dangerous expression of in¬ 
quiry more marked than ever in her handsome black eyes. That look 
was not lost on the wary Wragge. He shifted his indicative cam 2 )-stool 
from the left hand to the right, and opened his scientific batteries on the 
spot,, 
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“A busy scene, Mrs. Lecount,” said the captain, politely •^pwiving bis 
camp-stool over the sea and the passing ships. “ The greatnecd of England, 
ma’am—the true greatness of England. Pray observe how heavily some 
of those vessels are laden I I am often inclined to wonder whether the 
British sailor is at all aware, when he has got his cargo on board, of the 
Hydrostatic importance of the operation that ho has performed. If I were 
suddenly transported to the deck of one of those ships (which Heaven 
forbid, for I suffer at sea) ; and if I said to a member of ithe crew, ‘Jack! 
you have done wonders ; you have grasped the Theory of Floating Vessels’ 
—how the gallant fellow would stare! And yet, on that theory Jack’s 
life depends. If he loads his vessel one-thirtieth part more than lie ought, 
what happens ? He sails past Aldhorough, 1 grant you, in safety. He 
enters the Thames, I grant you again, in safety. He gets on into the fresh 
water, as far, let us say, as Greenwich; and—down lie goes 1 Down, 
ma’am, to the bottom of the river, as a matter of scientific certainty 1” 

Here he paused; and left Mrs. Lecount no polite alternative but to 
request an explanation. 

“ With infinite pleasure, ma’am,” said the captain, drowning in the 
deepest notes of his voice the feeble treble in which Noel Vanstono paid his 
compliments to Magdalen. “Wo will start, if you please, with a first 
principle. All bodies whatever that float on the surface of the water, 
displace as much fluid as is equal in weight to the weight of the bodies. 
Good! We have got our first principle. What do wo deduce from it ? 
Manifestly this; That in order to keep a vessel above water, it is neces¬ 
sary to take care that the vessel and its cargo shall be of less weight than 
the weight of a quantity of water—pray follow me hero!—of a quantity of 
water equal in bulk to that part of the vessel which it will be safe to 
immerse in the water. Now, ma’am, salt water is specifically thirty times 
heavier than fresh or river water; and a vessel in the German Ocean will 
not sink so deep as a vessed in the Thames. Consequently, when we load 
our ship with a view to the London market, wb have (Hydrostatically 
speaking) three alternatives. Either wo load with oiie-thirtieth part less 
than wc can carry at sea ; or we take one-thirtieth part out at the mouth 
of the river; or we do neither the one nor the other, and, as I have already 
had the honour of remarking—down wo go! Such,” said the captain, 
shifting the camp-stool back again from his right hand to his left, in token 
that Joyce was done with for the time being; “ such, my dear madam, is 
the Theory of Floating Vessels. Permit me to add, in conclusion—you 
are heartily welcome to it.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ You have unintentionally 
saddened rae, but the information T have received is not the less precious 
on that account. It is long, long ago, Mr. Bygrave, since I have heard 
myself addressed in the language of science. My dear husband made me 
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liis companion—my dear husband improved my mind as you have been 
trying to improve it. Nobody has taken pains with my intellect since, 
^ny thanks, sir. Your kind consideration for me is not thrown away.” 

She sighed with a plaintive humility; and privately opened her ears to 
the conversation on the other side of hei. 

A minute earlier, she would have heas'd her master expressing himself in 
the most flattering terms on the subject of Miss Bygrave’s appearance in 
her sea-side costume. But Magdalen had seen Captain Wragge’s signal 
with the camp-stool, and had at once di ^erted Noel Vanstone to the topic 
of himself and his possessions, by a nca^ ly-timed (iiiestion about his house 
at Aid borough. 

“ I don’t wish to alarm you. Miss Byirrave,” were the first words of Noel 
Vanstoue’s which caught Mrs. Lecount’ attention—“but there is only one 
safe house in Aldborough—and that ho<>se is Mine. The sea may destroy 
all the other houses—it can’t destroy M no. My father took care of that; 
my father was a remarkable man. H- had My house built on piles. I 
have reason to believe they are the stn-ngest piles in England. Nothing 
can possibly knock them down—I don . care what the sea does—nothing 
can possibly knock them down.” 

“Then if the sea invades us,” said Magdalen, “ we must all run for 
refuge to you.” 

Noel Vanstone saw his way to another compliment; and, at the same 
moment, the wary captain saw his way to another buist of science. 

“ I could almost wish the invasion might happen,” murmured one of the 
gentlemen, “ to give me the happiness of ofiering the refuge.” 

“I could almost swear the wind had shifted again I” exclaimed the 
other. “ Where is a man I can ask ? Oh, there he is. Boatman ! How’s 
the wind, now ? Nor’-west and by west still—hey ? And south-east and 
by south yesterday evening—lia V Is there anything more remarkable, 
Mrs. Lecount, than the variableness of the wind in this climate ?” pro¬ 
ceeded the captain^ shifting the camj)-8tool to the scientific side of him. 
“ Is there any natural phenomenon more bewildering to the scientific 
inquirer ? You will tell me that the electric fluid which abounds m the 
air is the principal cause of this variableness. You will remind me of tho 
experiment of that illustrious philosopher who measured tho velocity of a 
great storm by a flight of small feathers. My dear madam, I grant all 
your propositions- 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount; “ you kindly attribute to 
lue a knowledge that I don’t possess. Propositions, I regret to say, are 
quite beyond me*” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, ma’am,” continued the captain, politely 
unconscious of the interruption. “ My remarks apply to the temperate 
zonaonly, Placd me on the Soasts beyond the tropics—place me where the 
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wind blows towards the shore in the daytime, and towards the sea by night 
—and I instantly advance towards conclusive exi)eriraentL. For example, 
I know that the heat of the sun during the day, rarefies the air over the 
land, and so causes the wind. You challenge me to prove it. I escort you 
down the kitchen-stairs (with your kind peraiission); I take my largest 
pie-dish out of the cook’s hands ; I fill it with cold water. Good! that 
dish of cold water represents the ocean. I next provide myself with one 
of our most precious domestic conveniences—a hot-water plate—1 fill it 
with hot water, and I put it in the middle of the pie-dish. Good again! 
the hot-water jdate represents the land rarefying the air over it. Bear 
that in mind, and give me a lighted candle. 1 hold my lighted candle over 
the cold water, and blow it out. The smoke immediately moves from the 
dish to the plate. Before you have time to express your satisfaction, I 
light the candle once more, and reverse the whole proceeding. I fill the 
pic-dish with hot water, and the i)late with cold; I blow the candle out 
again, and the smoke moves this time from the plate to the dish. The 
smell is disagreeable—but the experiment is conclusive.” 

He shifted the camp-stool back again, and looked at Mrs. Lecount with 
his ingratiating smile. “ You don’t find me long-winded, ma’am—do you ?” 
he said, in his easy, cheerful way, just as the housekeeper was privately 
opening her cars once more to the conversation on the other side of her. 

“ I am amazed, sir, by the range of your information,” replied Mrs, 
Lecount, observing the captain with some perplexity—but, thus far, with 
no distrust. She thought him eccentric, even for an Englishman, and 
possibly a little vain of his knowledge. But ho had at least paid her the 
iraxAied compliment of addressing that knowledge to herself; and she felt 
it the more sensibly, from having hitherto found her scientific sympathies 
with her deceased husband, treated wi^ no great respect by the people 
with whom she came in contact. “ Have you extended your inquiries, 
sir,” she proceeded, after a momentary hesitation, “ to my late husband’s 
branch of science ? I merely ask, Mr. Bygrave, because (though I am 
only a woman) I think I might exchange ideas with you, on the subject 
of the reptile creation.” 

Captain Wragge was far too sharp to risk his ready-made science on the 
enemy’s ground. The old militiaman shook his wary head. 

“ Too vast a subject, ma’am,” he said, “ for a smatterer like me. The 
life and labours of such a philosopher as your husband, Mrs. Lecount, warn 
men of my intellectual calibre not to measure themselves with a giant. 
May I inquire,” proceeded the captain, softly smoothing the way for future 
intercourse with Sea View Cottage, “ whether you possess any scientific 
memorials of the late Professor ?” 

“ I possess his Tank, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, modestly casting her eyes 
on the ground; “and one of his Subjects—a ifttle foreign Toad.” 
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“ His Tank!” exclaimed the captain, in tones of mournful interest. 
“ And his Toad ! Pardon my blunt way of speaking my mind, ma’am. 
You possess an object of public interest; and, as one of the public, I 
acknowledge my curiosity to see it.” 

Mrs. Lecount’s smooth cheeks coloured with pleasure. The one assail¬ 
able place in that cold and secret nai ure, was the place occupied by the 
memory of the Professor. Her pride in his scientific achievements, and her 
mortification at finding them but little 'vnown out of his own country, were 
genuine feelings. Never^had Captain Y ragge burnt his adulterated incense 
on the flimsy altar of human vanity to setter purpose than he was burning 
it now. 

“ You are very good, sir,” said M s. Lecount. In honouring my 
husband’s memory, you honour me, 1 uit though you kindly treat me on 
a footing of equality, I must not forgei that I fill a domestic situation. I 
shall feel it a privilege to show you m ^ relics, if you will allow me to ask 
my master’s permission first.” 

She turned to Noel Yanstone ; her !>* rfectly sincere intention of making 
the proposed request, mingling—in that strange complexity of motives 
which is found so much oftener in a woman’s mind than in a man’s—with 
her jealous distrust of the impression w’Jiicli Magdalen had produced on her 
master. 

“May I make a request, sir’” asked Mis. Lecount, after waiting a 
moment to catch any fragments of tendcrly-personal talk that might reach 
her, and after being again neatly baffled by Magdalen—thanks to the camp- 
stool. “ Mr. Bygravo is one of the few persons in England who appre¬ 
ciate my husband’s scientific labours. He honours me by wishing to see 
my little world of reptiles. May I show it to him ?” 

“ By all means, Lecount,” said Noel Yanstone, graciously. “ You are an 
excellent creature, and I like to oblige you. Lecount’s 'Bank, Mr. Bygrave, 
is the only Tank in England—Lecount’s Toad, is the oldest Toad in the 
■world. Will you come and drink tea at seven o’clock to-night ? And will 
you jirevail on Miss Bygrave to accompany you ? I want her to see my 
house. I don’t think she has any idea what a strong house it is. Come 
and survey my i3remises, Miss Bygrave. You shall have a stick, and rap 
on the walls ; you shall go upstairs and stamp on the floors—-and then you 
shall hear what it all cost.” His eyes wrinkled up cunningly at the 
comers, and he slipped another tender speech into Magdalen’s ear, under 
cover of the all-predominating voice in which Captain Wragge thanked him 
for the invitation. “ Come punctually at seven,” he wdiispered, “ and pray 
■v^'car that charming hat 1” 

Mrs. Lecount’s lips closed ominously. She set down the captain’s niece 
as a very serious drawback to the intellectual luxury of the captain’s society. 

“ You are fatiguing yourself, sir,” she said to her master. “ This is one 
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of your bad days. Let me recommend you to be careful j let me beg you 
to walk back.” 

Having carried his point by inviting the new acquaintances to tea, Noel 
Vanstone proved to be unexpectedly docile. He acknowledged that he was 
a little fatigued, and turned back at once in obedience to the housekeeper’s 
advice. 

<< Take my arm, sir—take my arm on the other side,” said Captain 
Wragge, as they turned to retrace their steps. His parti-coloured eyes 
looked significantly at Magdalen while he spoke, and warned her not to 
stretch Mrs. Lecount’s endurance too far at starting. She instantly under¬ 
stood him; and, in spite of Noel Vanstone’s reiterated assertions that he 
stood in no need pf the captain’s arm, placed herself at once by the house¬ 
keeper’s side. Mrs. Lecount recovered her good humour, and opened 
another conversation with Magdalen, by making the one inquiry of all 
others which, under existing circumstances, was the hardest to answer. 

“ I presume Mrs. Bygrave is too tired, after her journey, to come out to¬ 
day ?” said Mrs. Lccount. “ Shall we have the pleasure of seeing her to¬ 
morrow ?” 

“ Probably not,” replied Magdalen. My aunt is in delicate health.” 

A complicated case, my dear madam,” added the captain; conscious 
that Mrs. Wragge’s personal apix;arance (if she happened to be seen by 
accident) would offer the flattest of all possible contradictions to what 
Magdalen had just said of her. “ There is some remote nervous mischief 
which doesn’t express itself externally. You would think my wife the 
picture of health, if you looked at her—and yet, so delusive are appear¬ 
ances, I am obliged to forbid her all excitement. She sees no society—our 
medical attendant, I regret to say, absolutely prohibits it.” 

Very sad,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ The poor lady must often feel lonely, 
sir, when you and your niece are away from her?” 

“No,” replied the captain. “Mrs. Bygrave is a naturally domestic 
woman. When she is able to employ herself, she finds unlimited resources 
in her needle and thread.” Having reached this stage of the explanation— 
and having purposely skirted, as it were, round the confines of truth, in the 
event of the housekeeper’s curiosity leading her to make any private 
inquiries on the subject of Mrs. Wragge—the captain wisely checked his 
fluent tongue from carrying him into any further details. “ I have great 
hope from the air of this place,” he remarked in conclusion. “ The Iodine, 
as I have already observed, does wonders.” 

Mrs. Lecount acknowledged the virtues of Iodine in the briefest possible 
form of words, and withdrew into the innermost sanctuary of her own 
thoughts. “ Some mystery here,” said the housekeeper to herself. “ A 
lady who looks the picture of health; a lady who suffers from a com¬ 
plicated nervous malady; and a lady whose hand is steady enough} to use 
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her needle and thread—is a living mass of contradictions I don’t quite 
understand. Do you make a long stay at Aldborough, sir?” she added 
aloud; her eyes resting for a moment, in steady scrutiny, on the captain’s 
face. 

It all depends, my dear madam, on Mrs. Bygrave. I trust we shall 
stay through the autumn. You are set led at Sea View Cottage, I presume, 
for the season ?” 

“ You must ask my master, sir. It is for liim to decide, not for me.” 

The answer was an unfortunate one Noel Vanstone had been secretly 
annoyed by the change in the walking irrangements, which had separated 
him from Magdalen. He attributed tlj.it change to the meddling influence 
of Mrs. Lecount, and he now took the earliest opportunity of resenting it 
on the spot. 

“I have nothing to do with our si ay at Aldborough,” he broke out 
peevishly. “ You know \as well as I lo, Lecount, it all dej^nds on you, 
Mrs. Lecount has a brother in Bwitzer ind,”he went on, addressing himself 
to the captain—“ a brother who is sen nisly ill. If he gets woisc, she will 
have to go there and see liim. I can’' accompany her, and I can’t be left 
in the house by myself. I shall hav(^ to break up my establishment at 
Aldborough, and stay with some friends. It all depends on you, Lccoimt 
—or on your brother, which comes to the same thing. If it depended on 
we,” continued Mr. Noel Vanstone, looking pointedly at Magdalen across 
the housekeeper, “ I should stay at Aldboiougli all through the autumn 
with the greatest pleasure. With the greatest pleasure,” ho reiterated, 
repeating the words with a tender look for Magdalen, and a spiteful accent 
for Mrs. Lecount. 

Thus far, Captaiu Wragge had remained silent; carefully noting in his 
mind the promising possibilities of a separation between Mrs. Lecount and 
her master, whicli Noel Vanstone’s little fretful outbieak had just disclosed 
to him. An ominous trembling in the bonsekeeper’s thin lips, as her 
master openly exposed her family affairs before strangers, and openly set 
her jealousy at defiance, now warned him to interfere. If the misunder¬ 
standing were permitted to proceed to extremities, there was a chance 
that the invitation for that evening to Sea View Cottage might be put off. 
Now, as ever, equal to the occasion, Captain Wragge called his useful 
information, once more to the rescue. Under the learned auspices of 
Joyce, he plunged, for the third time, into the ocean of science, and brought 
up another pearl. Ho was still haranguing (on Pneumatics this time), 
still improving Mrs. Lecount’s mind with his politest perseverance and his 
smoothest flow of language—when the walking party stopped at Noel Van- 
stone’s door. 

“Bless my soul, here we are at your house, sir!” said the captain, 
interrupting himself in the middle of one of his graphic sentences. “ I 
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won’t keep you standing a moment. Not a word of apology, Mrs. Lecoiint, 
I beg and pray! I will put that curious point in Pneumatics more clearly 
before you on a future occasion. In the mean time, I need only repeat, 
that you can perform the experiment I have just mentioned, to your own 
entire satisfaction, with a bladder, an exhausted receiver, and a square box. 
At seven o’clock this evening, sir—at seven o’clock, Mrs. Lecount. We 
have had a remarkably pleasant w’alk, and a most instructive interchange 
of ideas. Now, my dear girl! your aunt is waiting for us.” 

While Mrs. Lecount stepped aside to open the garden gate, Noel Van- 
stone seized his opportunity, and shot a last tender glance at Magdalen— 
under shelter of the umbrejla, which he had taken into his own hands for 
that express purpose. “ Don’t forget,” he said, with the sweetest smile; 
“ don’t forget, when you come this evening, to wear that charming hat!” 
Before he could add any last words, Mrs. Lecount glided back to her place; 
and the sheltering umbrella changed hands again imuiediately. 

“An excellent morning’s work I” said Captain Wragge, as he and 
Magdalen walked on together to North Shingles. “You and I and Joyce 
have all three done wonders. We have secured a friendly invitation at the 
first day’s fishing for it.” 

Ho paused for an answer; and, receiving none, observed Magdalen more 
attentively than he had observed her yet. Her face had turned deadly pale 
again; her eyes looked out mechanically straight before her, in heedless 
reckless despair, 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked with the greatest surprise. “ Are you 
ill?” 

She made no reply; she hardly seemed to hear him, 

“Are you getting alarmed about Mrs. Lecount?” he inquired next. 
“ There is not the least reason for alarm. She may fancy she has heard 
something like your voice before; but your face evidently bewilders her. 
Keep your temper, and you keep her in the dark. Keep her in the dark ; 
and you will put that two hundred 'pounds into my hands before the 
autumn is over.” 

He waited again for an answer; and again she remained silent. The cap¬ 
tain tried for the third time, in another direction. 

“ Did you get any letters this morning ?” he went on. “ Is there bad 
news again from home ? Any fresh difficulties with your sister ?” 

“ Say nothing about my sister 1” she broke out passionately. “ Neither 
you nor I are fit to speak of her.” 

She said those words at the garden gate, and hurried into the bouse by 
herself. He followed her, and heard the door of her own room violently 
shut to, violently locked and double-locked. Solacing his indignation by 
an oath, Captain Wragge sullenly went into one of the parlours on the 
ground floor to look after his wife. The room communicated with a smaller 
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and darker room at the hack of the house, by means of a quaint little door 
with a window in the upper half of it. Softly approaching this door, the 
captain lifted the white muslin curtain which hung over the window, and 
looked into the inner room. 

There was Mrs. Wragge, with her ca[i on one side, and her shoes down at 
heel; with a row of pins between her teeth; with the Oriental Cashmoic 
Robe slowly slipping off the table; with) ler scissora suspended uncertain in one 
hand, and her written directions for diessmaking held doubtfully in the 
other—so absorbed over the invincible difficulties of her employment, as to 
be perfectly unconscious that she was j t that moment the object of her hus¬ 
band’s superintending eye. Under O'her circumstances, she would have 
l>een soon brought to a sense of he situation by the sound of his voice. 
But Captain Wragge was too anxious <bout Magdalen to waste any time o ' 
his wife, after satisfying himself that S ic was safe in her seclusion, and that 
she might be trusted to remain there. 

He left the parlour, and, after a : ttle liesitation in the passage, stole 
upstairs, and listened anxiously outsidf Magdalen’s door. A dull sound ot 
sobbing—a sound stifled in her handkerchief, or stifled in the bed-clothes— 
was all that caught his ear. He retiiri led at once to the ground floor, with 
some faint suspicion of the truth dawning on his mind at last. 

“ The devil take that sweetheart ol hers!” thought the captain. “ Iili. 
Noel Vanstone has raised the ghost of him at starting.” 


CHAPTER V. 

When Magdalen apiieared in the pailour, shortly before seven o’clock, not 
a trace of discomposure was visible in her manner. She looked and spoke 
as quietly and unconcernedly as usual. 

The lowering distrust on Captain Wragge’s face cleared away at the sight 
of her. There had lieen moments during the afternoon, when he had scii- 
ously doubted whether the pleasure of satisfying the grudge he owed to 
Noel Vanstone, and the prospect of earning the sum of two hundred pounds, 
would not be dearly purchased, by running the risk of discovery to wliich 
Madgalen’s uncertain temper might expose him at any hour of the day. 
The plain proof now before him of her |X)wers of self-control, relieved his 
mind of a serious anxiety. It mattered little to the captain what she sul- 
fered in the privacy of her own chamber, as long as she came out of it with 
a face that would bear inspection, and a voice that betrayed nothing. 

On the way to Sea View Cottage, Captain Wragge expressed his intention 
of asking the housekeeper a few sympathizing questions on the subject of 
her invalid brother in Switzerland. He was of opinion that the critical 
condition of this gentleman’s health might exercise an important influence 

T 
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oil the future progress of the conspiracy. Any chance of a separation, he 
remarked, between the housekeeper and her master was, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, a chance which merited the closest investigation. “ If we can 
only get Mrs. Lecount out of tlie way at the right time,” whispered the cap¬ 
tain, as he opened his host’s garden gate, “ our man is caught 1” 

In a minute more, Magdalen was again under Noel Vanstone’s roof; this 
time in the character of his own invited guest. 

The proceedings of the evening were for the most part a repetition of the 
proceedings during the morning walk. Noel Vanstone vibrated between his 
admiration of Magdalen’s beauty and his glorification of his own possessions. 
Captain Wragge’s inexhaustible outbursts of information—relieved by 
delicately-indirect inquiries relating to Mrs. Lecount’s brother—perpetually 
diverted the housekeeper’s jealous vigilance from dwelling on the looks and 
language of her master. So the evening passed until ten o’clock. By that 
time, the captain’s ready-made science was exhausted, and the housekeeper’s 
temper was forcing its way to the surface. Once more, Captain Wragge 
warned Magdalen by a look, and, in spite of Noel Yanstone’s hospitable 
protest, wisely rose to say good-night. 

“ I have got my information,” remarked the captain, on the way back. 
“ Mrs. Lecount’s brother lives at Zurich. He is a bachelor ; he possesses a 
little money; and his sister is his nearest relation. If he will only be so 
obliging as to break up altogether, he will save us a world of trouble with 
Mrs. Lecount.” 

It was a fine moonlight night. He looked round at Magdalen, as he 
said those words, to see if her intractable depression of spirits had seized on 
her again. 

No I her variable humour had changed once more. She looked about 
her with a flaunting, feverish gaiety; she scofled at the bare idea of any 
serious difficulty with Mrs. Lecount; she mimicked Noel Yanstone’s high- 
pitched voice, and re]:)eated Noel Yanstone’s high-flown compliments, with 
a bitter enjoyment of turning him into ridicule. Instead of running into 
the house as before, she sauntered carelessly by her companion’s side, hum¬ 
ming little snatches of song, and kicking the loose pebbles right and left on 
the garden walk. Captain Wraggo hailed the change in her as the best of 
good omens. He thought ho saw plain signs that the family spirit was at 
last coming hack again. 

“ Well,” he said, as he lit her bedroom candle for her, “ when we all 
meet on the Parade to-morrow, we shall see, as our nautical friends say, 
how the land lies. One thing I can tell you, my dear girl—I have used my 
eyes to very little purpose, if there is not a stotm brewing to-night in Mr. 
Noel Yanstone’s domestic atmosphere,” 

The captain’s habitual penetration had not inisled him. As soon as the 
door of Sea Yiew Cottage was closed on the parting guests, Mrs. Lecount 
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made an effort to assert the authority which Magdalen’s influence was 
threatening already. 

She employed every artifice of which she was mistress to ascertain Mag¬ 
dalen’s true position in Noel Vanstone’a estimation. She tried again and 
again to lure him into an unconscioiis confession of the pleasure which he 
felt already in the society of the beaut fill Miss By grave; she twined hcrsell 
in and out of every weakness in his cJ aracter, as the frogs and efts twined 
themselves in and out of the rock-w >rk of her Aquarium. But she madt 
one serious mistake which very clever ]-eople in their intercourse with their im 
tellcctual inferiors are almost universal] / apt to commit—she trusted implicitly 
to the folly of a fool. She forgot thai one of the lowest of human qualities 
—cunning—is exactly the capacity w ich is often most largely developed in 
the lowest of intellectual natures. If she had been honestly angry with hei 
master she would probably have fi ghtened him. If she had opened 
her mind plainly to his view, she won I have astonished him by presenting 
a chain of ideas to his limited perc -ptions, which they were not strong 
enough to grasp; his curiosity would have led him to ask for an explana¬ 
tion ; and by practising on that curiosity, she might have had him at her 
mercy. As it was, she set her cunning against his—and the fool proved a 
match for her. Noel Vanstone, to whom all large-minded motives under 
heaven were inscrutable mysteries, saw the small-minded motive at the 
bottom of his housekeeper’s conduct, with as instantaneous a penetration as 
if he had been a man of the highest ability. Mrs. Lecount left him for the 
night, foiled, and knowing she was foiled—left him, with the tigerish side 
of her uppermost, and a low-lived longing in her elegant finger-nails to set 
them in her master’s face. 

She was not a woman to be beaten by one defeat or by a hundred. She 
was positively determined to think, and think again, until she had found a 
means of checking the growing intimacy witli the Bygraves at once and for 
ever. In the solitude of her own room, she recovered her composure, and 
set herself, for the first time, to review the conclusions which she had 
gathered from the events of the day. 

There was something vaguely familiar to her in the voice of this Miss 
Bygrave; and, at the same time, in unaccountable contmdiction, something 
strange to her as well. The face and figure of the young lady were entirely 
new to her. It was a striking face, and a striking figure ; and if she had 
seen either, at any former period, she would certainly have remembered it* 
Miss Bygrave was unquestionably a stranger; and yet— 

She had got no farther than this during the day; she could get no farther 
now: the chain of thought broke. Her mind took up the fragments, and 
formed another chain which attached itself to the lady who was kept in 
Seclusion—to the aunt, who looked well, and yet was nervous; who was 
nervous, and yet able to ply her needle and thread. An incomprehensible 
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resemblanco to some unremembered voice, in the niece; an nnintelligible 
malady wbich kept the aunt secluded from public view; an extraordinary 
range of scientific cultivation in the uncle, associated with a coarseness and 
audacity of manner which by no means suggested the idea of a man en¬ 
gaged in studious pursuits—were the members of this small family of three, 
what they seemed on the surface of them ? 

With that question on her mind, she went to bed. 

As soon as the candle was out, the darkness seemed to communicate 
some inexplicable j^erversity to her thoughts. They wandered back from 
present things to past, in spite of her. They brought her old master back 
to life again; they revived forgotten sayings and doings in the English 
circle at Zurich; they veered away to the old man’s death-bed at Brighton ; 
they moved from Brighton to London; they entered the bare, comfortless 
room at Vauxhall Walk; they set the Aquarium back in its place on the 
kitchen table, and put the false Miss Garth in the chair by the side of it, 
shading her inflamed eyes from the light; they placed the anonymous 
letter, the letter which glanced darkly at a conspiracy, in her hand again, 
and brought her with it into her master’s presence; they recalled the 
discussion about filling in the blank space in the advertisement, and the 
quarrel that followed, when she told Noel Yanstone that the sum he had 
offered was preposterously small; they revived an old doubt which had 
not troubled her for weeks jmst—a doubt whether the threatened con¬ 
spiracy had evaporated in mere words, or whether she and her master 
were likely to hear of it again. At this point her thoughts broke off once 
more, and there was a momcnlary blank. The next instant she started up 
in bed ; her heart beating violently, her head whirling as if she had lost 
her senses. AVitli electric suddenness, her mind pieced together its 
scattered multitude of thoughts, and put them before her plainly under 
one intelligible form. In the all-mastering agitation of the moment, she 
clapped her hands together, and cried out suddenly in the darkness; 

“ Miss Yanstone again!! !” 

She got out of bed and kindled the light once more. Steady as her 
nerves were, the shock of her own suspicion had shaken them. Her firm 
hand trembled as she opened her dressing-case, and took from it a little 
bottle of sal-volatile. In spite of her smooth cheeks and her well-preserved 
hair, she looked every year of her age, as she mixed the spirit with water, 
greedily drank it, and, wrapping her dressing-gown round her, sat down on 
the bedside to get possession again of her calmer self. 

She was quite incapable of tracing the mental process wliich had led her 
to discovery. She could not get sufficiently far from herself to see that her 
half-formed conclusions on the subject of the Bygraves, had ended in 
making that family objects of suspicion to her; that the association of 
ideas had thereupon carried her mind back to that other object of suspicion 
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which waa represented by the conspiracy against her master; and that the 
two ideas of those two separate subjects of distrust, coming suddenly in 
contact, had struck the light. She was not able to reason back in this 
way from the effect to the cause. She could only feel that the suspicion 
had become more than a suspicion already: conviction itself could not 
have been more firmly rooted in her m nJ. 

Looking back at Magdalen by the l ew light now thrown on her, Mrs. 
Lecount would fain have persuaded hei -jclf that she recognized some traces 
left of the false Miss Garth’s face and )'gure, in the graceful and beautiful 
girl who had sat at her master’s table 1 avdly an hour since—that she found 
resemblances now, which she had ne er thought of before, between the 
angry voice she had heard in Vauxhad Walk, and the smooth well-bred 
tones which still hung on her ears, a'ter the evening’s experience down 
stairs. She would fain have persuade- herself that she had reached these 
results with no undue straining of the ruth as slie really knew it; but the 
effort was in vain. 

Mrs. Lecount was not a woman to a- aste time and thought in trying to 
impose on herself. She accepted the inevitable conclusion that the guess¬ 
work of a moment had led her to discovery. And, more than that, she 
recognized the plain truth—unwelcome as it was—that the conviction now 
fixed in her own mind was, thus fiir, unsupported by a single fragment of 
producible evidence to justify it to tlie minds of others. 

Under these circumstances, what was the safe course to take with her 
master ? 

If she candidly told him, when they met the next morning, what had 
passed through her mind that night, her knowledge of Noel Yanstono 
warned her that one of two results would certainly happen. Either ho 
would be angry and disputatious; would ask for proofs; and, finding nono 
forthcoming, would accuse her of alarming liim without a cause, to serve 
her own jealous end of keeping Magdalen out of the house—or, he would 
be seriously startled, would clamour for the protection of the law, and 
Avould warn the Bygraves to stand on their defence at the outset. If 
Magdalen only had been concerned in the plot, this latter consequence 
would have assumed no great importance in the housekeeper’s mind. But 
seeing the deception as she now saw it, she was far too clever a woman 
to fail ill estimating the captain’s inexhaustible fertility of resource at its 
true value. “ If I can’t meet this impudent villain with plain proofs to 
help me,” thought Mrs. Lecount, “ I may open my master’s eyes to-morrow 
morning, and Mr. Bygrave will shut them up again before night. The 
rascal is playing with all his own cards under the table; and he will win 
the game to a certainty if he sees my hand at starting.” 

This policy of waiting was so manifestly the wise policy—the wily Mr. 
By grave waa so sure to have provided himself, in case of emergency, with 
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evidence to prove the identity which he and his niece had assumed for 
their purpose-^that Mrs. Lecount at once decided to keep her own counsel 
the next morning, and to pause heforo attacking the conspiracy, until she 
could produce unanswerable facts to help her. Her master’s acquaintance 
with the By graves was only an acquaintance of one day’s standing. There 
was no fear of its developing into a dangerous intimacy if she merely 
allowed it to continue for a few days more, and if she permanently checked 
it, at the latest, in a week’s time. 

In that period, what measures could she take to remove the obstacles 
which now stood in her way, and to provide herself with the weapons 
which she now wanted ? 

Eeflection showed her three different chances in her favour—three 
different ways of arriving at the necessary discovery. 

The first chance was to cultivate friendly terms with Magdalen,—and 
then, taking her unawares, to entrap her into betraying herself in Noel 
Yanstone’s presence. The second chance was to write to the elder Miss 
Yanstone, and to ask (with some alarming reason for putting the question) 
for information on the Subject of her younger sister’s whereabouts, and of 
any peculiarities in her personal appearance, which might enable a stranger 
to identify her. The third chance was to penetrate the mystery of Mrs. 
Bygrave’s seclusion, and to ascertain at a personal interview whether the 
invalid lady’s real complaint might not possibly be a defective capacity for 
keeping her husband’s secrets. Resolving to try all three chances, in the 
order in which they are here enumerated, and to set her snares for Magdalen 
on the day that was now already at hand, Mrs. Lecount at last took off her 
dressing-gown and allowed her weaker nature to plead with her for a little 
sleep. 

The dawn was breaking over the cold grey sea, as she lay down in her 
bed again. The last idea in her mind, before she fell asleep, was character¬ 
istic of the woman—it was an idea that threatened the captain. “ Ho has 
trifled with the sacred memory of my husband,” thought the Professor’s 
widow. “ On my life and honour, I will make him pay for it!” 

Early the next morning, Magdalen began the day—according to her 
agreement with the captain—by taking Mrs. Wragge out for a little exer¬ 
cise, at an hour when there was no fear of her attracting the public attention. 
She pleaded hard to be left at home; having the Oriental Cashmere Robe 
still on her mind, and feeling it necessary to read her directions for dress¬ 
making, for the hundredth time at least, before (to use her own expression) 
she could “ screw up her courage to put the scissors into the stuff.” But 
her companion would take no denial, and she was forced to go out. The 
one guileless purpose of the life which Magdalen now led, was the resolution 
that poor Mrs. Wragge should not be made a prisoner on her account—and 
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to that resolution she mechanically clung, as the last token left her hy which 
she knew her better self. 

They returned later than usual to breakfast. While Mrs. Wragge was 
up-stairs, straightening herself from head to foot to meet the morning in¬ 
spection of her husband’s orderly eye, and while Magdalen and the captain 
were waiting for her in the parlour, tire servant came in with a note from 
Sea View Cottage. The messenger was waiting for an answer, and the 
note was addressed to Captain Wragge 

The captain opened the note, and rejid these lines 

‘‘ Dear Sib, 

** Mr. Noel Vanstone desires me o write and tell you that he proposes 
enjoying this fine day hy taking a long drive to a place on the coast here, 
called Dunwich. He is anxious to ki-ow if 5 "ou will share the expense of a 
carriage, and give him tlio pleasure ( '* your company, and Miss BygraveV 
company, on this excursion. 1 amk idly permitted to be one of the party, 
and if I may say so without impruoriety, I would venture to add that J 
shall feel as much ideasure as my master if you and your young lady will 
consent to join us. We propose lea/mg Aldborough punctually at eleven 
o’clock. 

‘‘ Believe me, dear sir, 

“ your humble servant, 

“ VlRGINIE LeCOUNT.” 

Who is the letter from asked Magdalen, noticing a change in Captain 
Wragge’s face, as he read it. “ What do they want with us at Sea View 
Cottage ?” 

Pardon me,” said the captain, gravely, “ this requires consideration. 
Let me have a minute or two to think,” 

He took a few turns up and down the room—then suddenly stepped aside 
to a table in a corner, on which his writing materials were placed. “ I was 
not horn yesterday, ma’am !” said the captain, speaking jocosely to himself. 
He winked his brown eye, took up his pen, and wrote the answer. 

“ Can you s^ieak now ?” inquired Magdalen, when the seiwant had left 
the room, “ What does that letter say, and how have you answered it?” 

The captain placed the letter in her hand. “ I have accepted the invita¬ 
tion,” he replied, quietly. 

Magdalen read the letter. Hidden enmity yesterday,” she said, “ and 
open friendship to-day. What does it mean ?” 

“ It means,” said Captain Wragge, “ tliat Mrs. Lecount is even sharper 
than I thought her. She has found you out.” 

Impossible,” cried Magdalen. “ Quite impossible in the time.” 

“ I can’t say how she has found you out,” proceeded the captain, with 
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perfect composure. “ She may know more of your voice than we supposed 
she knew. Or, she may have thought us, on reflection, rather a suspicious 
family; and anything suspicious in which a woman was coPv'ierned, may 
have taken her mind back to that morning call of yours in Vauxhall Walk. 
Whichever way it may be, the meaning of this sudden change is clear 
enough. She has found you out; and she wants to put her discovery to tlie 
proof,by slipping m an awkward questioner two, under cover of a little friendly 
tjilk. My experience of humanity has been a varied one ; and Mrs. Lecount 
is not the first sharp practitioner in petticoats whom I have had to deal 
with. All the world’s a stage, my dear girl—and one of the scenes on our 
little stage is shut in from this moment.” 

With those words, he took his copy of .loyce’s Scientific Dijilogues out of 
his pocket. “ You’re done with already, my friend 1” said the captain, 
giving his useful information a farewell smack with his hand, and locking 
it up in the cupboard. “ Such is human }X)pulanty I” continued the in¬ 
domitable vagabond, putting the key cheerfully in his pocket. “ Yesterday, 
Joyce was my all-in-all. To-day, 1 don’t care that for him!” He snapped 
his fingers and sat down to breakfast. 

“ I don’t understand you,” said Magdalen, looking at him angrily, “ Are 
you leaving me to my own resources for the future ?” 

My dear girll” cried Captain Wragge, ‘‘can’t you accustom yourself to 
my dash of humour yet ? I have done with my ready-made science, simply 
because I am quite sure that Mrs. Lecount has done believing in me. 
Haven’t I accepted the invitation to Dimwich ? Make your mind easy. 
The help I have given you already, counts for nothing compared with the 
help I am going to give you now. My honour is concerned in bowling out 
Mrs. Lecount. This last move of hers has made it a personal matter between 
us. The woman actually thinks she can take me in !! /” cried the captain, 
striking his knife-handle on the table m a transport of virtuous indignation. 
“ By Heavens I never was so insulted before in my life ! Dmw your chair 
in to the table, my dear ; and give me lialf a minute’s attention to what I 
have to say next.” 

Magdalen obeyed him. Captain Wragge cautiously lowered his voice 
before he went on. 

“ I have told you all along,” ho said, “ the one thing needful is never to 
let Mrs. Leeount oatch you with your wits wool-gathering. I say the same 
after what has happened this morning. Let her suspect you! I defy her to 
find a fragment of foundation for her suspicions, unless wo help her. Wo 
shall see to-day if she has been foolish enough to betray herself to her mas¬ 
ter before she has any facts to support her. 1 doubt it. If she has told 
him, we will rain down proofs of our identity with the Bygraves on his 
feeble little head, till it absolutely aches with conviction. You have two 
things to do on this excursion. First, to distrust every word Mrs. Lecount 
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says to yon. Secondly, to exert all your fascinations, and make sure of Mr. 
Noel Vanstone, dating from to-day. I will give you the opportunity, when 
we leave the carriage, and take our walk at Dunwich. Wear your hat, 
wear your smile; do your figure justice, lace tight; put on your neatest 
hoots and brightest gloves ; tie the miserable little wretch to your apron¬ 
string—tie him fast; and leave the whole management of the matter after 
that, to me. Steady ! here is Mrs. Wr igge : wc must be doubly careful m 
looking after her now. Show me yoi^r cap, Mrs. Wragge! show me your 
shoes! What do I see on your apn-n? A spot? I won’t have spots I 
Take it oif after breakfast, and put (*11 another. Pull your chair to the 
middle of the table—more to the left— more still. Make the breakfast.” 

.A t a quarter before eleven, Mrs. V ragge (with her own entire concur¬ 
rence) was dismissed to the back room, to bewilder herself over the science 
of dressmaking for the rest of the day. Punctually as the clock struck the 
hour, Mrs. Lecount and her master dreup to the gate of North Sliingles, 
and found Magdalen and Captain Wrauge waiting for them in the garden. 

On the way to Dunwich nothing occi. 'Tcd to disturb the enjoyment of the 
drive. Noel Vanstone was in excellcit health and high good humour. 
Lecount had apologized for the little misunderstanding of the previous 
night; Lecount had petitioned for the excursion as a treat to herself. He 
thought of these concessions, and looked at Magdalen, and smirked and 
simpered without intermission. Mrs. liecount acted her part to perfection. 
She was motherly with Magdalen, and tenderly attentive to Noel Van¬ 
stone. She was deeply interested in Captain Wragge’s conversation, and 
meekly disappointed to find it turn on general subjects, to the exclusion of 
science. Not a word or look escaped her, which hinted in the remotest 
degree at her real purpose. She was dressed with her customary elegance 
and propriety ; and she was the only one of the party, on that sultry sum¬ 
mer’s day, who was perfectly cool in the hottest part of the journey. 

As they left the carriage ou their arrival at Dunwich, the captain seized 
a moment, when Mrs. Lecount’s eye was off him, and fortified Magdalen by 
a last warning word. 

’Ware the cat!” ho whispered, “ She will show her claws on the wav 
back.” 

They left the village and walked to the ruins of a convent near at hand 
—the last relic of the once-populous city of Dunwich which has survived 
the destruction of the place, centimes since, by the all-devouring sea. 
After looking at the ruins, they sought the shade of a little wood, between 
the village and the low sand-hills which overlook the German Ocean. 
Here, Captain Wragge manoeuvred so as to let Magdalen and Noel Van¬ 
stone advance some distance in front of Mrs. Lecount and himself—took the 
wrong path—and immediately lost his way with the most consummate 
dexterity. After a few minutes’ wandering (in the wrong direction), he 
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reached an open gpace near the sea; and politely opening his oamp-stool 
for the housekeeper’s accommodation, proix)sed waiting where they were, 
until the jniesiug members of the party came that way ard discovered 
them. 

Mrs. Lecount accepted the proposal. She was perfectly well aware that 
her escort had lost himself on purpose; but that discovery exercised no 
disturbing influence on the smooth amiability of her manner. Her day of 
reckoning with the captain had not come yet—she merely added the new 
item to her list, and availed herself of the camp-stool. Captain Wragge 
stretched himself in a romantic attitude at her feet; and the two deter¬ 
mined enemies (grouped like two lovers in a picture) foil into as easy and 
pleasant a conversation, as if they had been friends of twenty years’ 
standing, 

“ I know you, ma’am I” thought the captain, while Mrs. Lecount was 
talking to him. “ You would like to catch me tripping in my ready-made 
science; and you wouldn’t object to drown me in the Professor’s Tank !” 

** You villain with the brown eye and the green 1” thought Mrs. Lecount, 
as the captain caught the ball of conversation in his turn ; “ thick as your 
skin is, Pll sting you through it yet!” 

In this frame of mind towards each other, they talked fluently on general 
subjects, on public affairs, on local scenery, on society in England and 
society in Switzerland, on health, climate, books, marriage, and money— 
talked, without a moment’s pause, without a single misunderstanding on 
either side, for nearly an hour, before Magdalen and Noel Vanstone strayed 
that way, and made the party of four complete again. 

When they reached the inn at which the carriage was waiting for them, 
Captain Wragge left Mrs. Lecount in undisturbed possession of her master, 
and signed to Magdalen to drop back for a moment and speak to him, 

“ Well?” asked the captain in a whisper; “is he fast to your apron¬ 
string ?” 

She shuddered from head to foot, as she answered, 

“ He has kissed my hand,” she said. “ Does that tell you enough ? 
Don't let him sit next me on the way home I I have borne all I can bear 
-—spare me for the rest of the day.” 

“I’ll put you on the front seat of the carriage,” replied the captain, 
“ side by side with me.” 

On the journey back, Mrs. Lecount verified Captain Wragge’s prediction. 
She showed her claws. 

The time could not have been better chosen; the circumstances could 
hardly have favoured her more, Magdalen’s spirits were depressed: she 
was weary in body and mind; and she sat exactly opposite the house¬ 
keeper—who had been compelled, by the new ari-angement, to occupy the 
seat of honour next her master. With every facility for observing the 
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slightest changes that passed over Magdalen’s face, Mrs. Lecount tried her 
first experiment by leading the conversation to the subject of London, and 
to the relative advantages offered to residents by the various quarters of 
the metropolis on both sides of the river. The ever-ready Wragge ]:x 5 ne* 
trated her intention sooner than she had anticipated, and interposed imme¬ 
diately. ** You’re coming to Vauxhall Walk, ma’am,” thought the captain ; 

I’ll get there before you.” 

Ho entered at once into a purely fictitious description of the various 
quarters of London in which lie had himself resided; and, adroitly men¬ 
tioning Vauxhall Walk as one of them, saved Magdalen from the sudden 
question relating to that very locality with which Mrs. Lecount had pro- 
jxised startling her to liegin with. Frc m his residences, he passed smoothly 
to himself; and poured his whole far /ily history (in the character of Mr. 
Bygrave) into the housekeeixir’s ears— not forgetting his brother’s grave in 
Honduras, with the monument by tl 3 8 ( 3 lf-taught negro artist; and his 
brother’s hugely cor{)ulent widow, on t (O ground floor of the boarding-house 
at Cheltenham. As a means of givin- Magdalen time to compose herself, 
this outburst of autobiographical inl< rmatiou attained its object, but it 
answered no otlicr purpose. Mrs. Lec(>unt listened, without being imj^osed 
on by a single word the captain said to her. He merely confirmed her 
conviction of the hopelessness of taking Noel Vanstone into her confidence, 
before she had facts to help her against Captain Wragge’s otherwise un¬ 
assailable position in the identity w’hicli he had assumed. She quietly 
waited until he had done, and then returned to the charge. 

“ It is a coincidence that your uncle should once have resided in Vaux- 
hall Walk,” she said, addressing herself to Magdalen. “Mr. Noel has a 
house in the same place ; and we lived there before we came to Aldborough. 
May I inquire, Miss Bygrave, whetlier you know anything of a lady named 
Miss Garth.” 

This time, she put the question before the captain could interfere. 
Magdalen ought to have been prepared for it by what had already passed in 
her presence—^but her nerves had been shaken by the earlier events of the 
day; and she could only answer the question in the negative, after an 
instant’s preliminary pause to control herself. Her hesitation was of too 
momentary a nature to attract the attention of any unsuspicious person. 
But it lasted long enough to confirm Mrs. Lecount’s private convictions, 
and to encourage her to advance a little further. 

“ I only asked,” she continued, steadily fixing her eyes on Magdalen, 
steadily disregarding the eflbrts which Captain Wragge made to join in the 
conversation, “because Miss Garth is a stranger to me ; and I am curious 
to find out what I can about her. The day before we left town, Miss 
Bygrave, a person who presented herself under the name I have mentioned, 
paid us a visit under very extraordinary circumstances.” 
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With a smooth, ingratiating manner; with a refinement of contempt 
which was little less than devilish in its ingenious assumption of the 
language of pity, she now boldly described Magdalen’s appearance in dis¬ 
guise, in Magdalen’s own presence. She slightingly referred to the master 
and mistress of Corabe-Baven, as persons who had always annoyed the 
elder and more respectable branch of the family; she mourned over the 
children as following their parents* example, and attempting to take a 
mercenaiy advantage of Mr. Noel Vanstone, under the protection of a 
respectable person’s character and a res])ectablc person’s name. Cleverly 
including her master in the conversation, so as to prevent the captain from 
effecting a diversion in that quarter ; sparing no jietty aggravation ; striking 
at every tender place which the tongue of a spiteful woman can wound— 
she would, beyond all doubt, have carried her point, and tortured Magdalen 
into openly betraying herself, if Captain Wragge had not checked her in 
full career, by a loud exclamation of alarm, and a sudden clutch at 
Magdalen’s wrist. 

“ Ten thousand pardons, my dear madam !” cried the captain. “ I see 
in my niece’s face, 1 feel in my niece’s pulse, that one of her violent 
neuralgic attacks has come on again. My dear girl, why hesitate among 
friends to confess that you are in pain ? What mistimed politeness! Her 
face shows she is suffering—doesn’t it, Mrs. Lecoimt ? Darting pains, Mr. 
Vanstone, darting pains on the loft side of the head. Pull down your veil, 
my dear, and lean on me. Our friends w\\\ excuse you; our excellent 
friends will excuse you for the rest of the day.” 

Before Mrs. Lecount could throw an instant’s doubt on the genuineness 
of the neuralgic attack, her master’s fidgety sympathy declared itself, 
exactly as the captain had anticipated, m the most active manifestations. 
He stopped the carriage, and insisted on an immediate change in the 
aiTangement of the places—the comfortable hack seat for Miss Bygravo 
and her uncle; the front scat for Lecount and himself. Had Lecount got her 
smelling-bottle ? Excellent creature I let her give it directly to Miss 
Bygrave, and let the coachman drive carefully. If the coachman shook 
Miss Bygrave he should not have a halfpenny for himself. Mesmerism 
Was frequently useful in these cases. Mr. Noel Vanstone’s father had been 
the most powerful mesmerist in Europe; and Mr. Noel Vanstone was his 
father’s sou. Might he mesmerize ? Might he order that infernal coach¬ 
man to draw up in a shady place adapted for the purpose ? Would medical 
help be preferred? Could medical help be found any nearer than Aid- 
borough ? Tliat ass of a coachman didn’t know. Stop every respectable 
man who passed in a gig, and ask him if be was a doctor! So Mr. Noel 
Vanstone ran on—with brief intervals for breathing-time—in a continually- 
ascending scale of sympathy and self-importance, throughout the drive 
home. 
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Mrs. Leconnt accepted her defeat, without uttering a word. From tlio 
moment when Captain Wragge interrupted her, her thin lips closed, and 
opened no more for the remainder of the journey. The warmest expressions 
of her masters anxiety for the suffering young lady, provoked from her no 
outward manifestations of anger. She took as little notice of him as 
possible. She paid no attention whate\ er to the captain, whose exasperating 
consideration for his vanquished enem}, made him more polite to her than 
ever. The nearer and the nearer the; got to Aldborough, the more and 
iliore fixedly Mrs. Lecourit’s hard blac k eyes looked at Magdalen reclining 
on the opposite seat, with her eyes cloh^‘h and her veil down. 

It was only when the carriage stooped at North Shingles, and wlicn 
Captain Wragge was handing Magdah-n out, that the housekeeper at last 
condescended to notice him. As he smiled and took off his hat at the 
carriage-door, the strong restraint sh- liad laid on herself suddenly gave 
way; and she flashed one look at h m, which scorched up the captain’s 
politeness on the spot. He turned at once, with a hasty acknowledgment 
of Noel Vanstone’s last sympathetic inquiries, and took Magdalen into the 
house, 

“I told you she would show her claws,” he said. “It is not my fault 
that she scratched you before 1 could stop her. She hasn’t hurt you, has 
she r 

“ She has hurt me, to some purpose,” said Magdalen—“ she has given 
me the courage to go on. Say what must bo done, to-morrow, and trust 
me to do it.” She sighed heavily as she said those words, and went up to 
her room. 

Captain Wragge walked meditatividy into tlie parlour, and sat down to 
consider. Ho felt by no means so certain as ho could have wished, of the 
next proceeding on the part of the enemy after the defeat of that day. 
The housekeeper’s farewell look had plainly informed him that she was not 
at the end of her resources yet; and the old militiaman felt the full im¬ 
portance of preparing himself in good time to meet the next step which she 
took in advance. He lit a cigar, and bent his wary mind on the dangers 
of the future. 

While Captain Wragge was considering in the parlour at North Shingles, 
Mrs. Lecount tvas meditating in her bedroom at Sea View. Her exaspera¬ 
tion at the failure of her first attempt to expose the conspiracy, had not 
blinded her to the instant necessity of making a second effort, before Noel 
Vanstone’s growing infatuation got beyond her control. The snare set for 
Magdalen having failed, the chance of entrapping Magdalen’s sister was 
the next chance to try. Mrs. Lecount ordered a cup of tea ; o^iened lier 
writing-case; and began the rough draught of a letter to be sent to Miss 
Vanstone the elder by the morrow’s post. 

So th® day’s skirmish ended. The heat of the battle was yet to come. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

All human penetration has its limits. Accurately as Captain Wragge had 
seen his way hitherto, even his sharp insight was now at fault. He 
finished his cigar with the mortifying conviction that he was totally un¬ 
prepared for Mrs. Lecount’s next proceeding. 

In this emergency, his experience warned him that there was one safe 
course, and one only, which he could take. He resolved to try the con¬ 
fusing effect on the housekeeper of a complete change of tactics, before she 
had time to press her advantage, and attack him in the dark. With this 
view ho sent the servant upstairs, to request that Miss Bygravc would come 
down and sj^ak to him. 

“ I hope I don’t disturb you,” said the captain, when Magdalen entered 
the room. “ Allow me to apologize for the smell of tobacco, and to say 
two words on the subject of our next proceedings. To put it with my 
customary frankness, Mrs. Lecount puzzles me, and I propose to return the 
compliment by puzzling her. The course of action which I have to suggest 
is a very simple one. I have had the honour of giving you a severe 
neuralgic attack already, and I beg your permission (when Mr. Noel 
Vanstone sends to inquire to-morrow morning) to take the further liberty 
of laying you up altogether. Question from Sea View Cottage : ‘ How is 

Miss Bygrave this morning?’ Answer from North Shingles; ‘Much 
worse ; Miss Bygrave is confined to her room.’ Question repeated every 
day, say for a fortnight: ‘ How is Miss Bygravc ?’ Answer repeated, if 
necessary, for the same tunc: ‘ No better.’ Can you bear the imprison¬ 
ment ? I see no objection to your getting a breath of fresh air the first 
thing in the morning, or the last thing at night. But for the whole of the 
day, there is no disguising it, you must put yourself in the same category 
with Mrs. Wragge—you must keep your room.” 

“ What is your object in wishing me to do this ?” inquired Magdalen. 

“ My object is twofold,” rcjilied the captain. “ I blush for my own 
stupidity; but the fact is I can’t see my way plainly to Mrs. Lecount’s 
next move. All I feel sure of is, that she means to make another attempt at 
opening her master’s eyes to the truth. Whatever means she may employ 
to discover your identity, personal commmiication with you, mibst bo 
necessary to the accomplishment of her object. Veiy good. If I stop that 
communication, I put an obstacle in her way at starting—or, as we say 
at cards, I force her hand. l)o you see the point ?” 

Magdalen saw it plainly. The captain went on. 

“ My second reason for shutting you up,” he said, “ refera entirely to 
Mrs* Lecount’s master. The growth of love, my dear girl, is, in one respect. 
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unlike all other growths—it floiirishes under adverse circumstances. Our 
first course of action is to make Mr. Noel Yanstone feel the charm of your 
society. Our next, is to drive him distracted by the loss of it. I should 
have proposed a few more meetings, with a view to furthering this end, but 
for our present critical position towards Mrs. Lecount. As it is, we must 
trust to the effect you produced yesterday, and try the experiment of a 
sudden separation rather sooner than • could have otherwise wished. I 
shall see Mr. Noel Yanstone, though you don’t—and if there is a raw 
place established anywhere about the region of that gentleman’s heart, 
trust me to hit him on it! You arc l ow in full possession of my views. 
Take your time to consider, and give i)>e your answer—Yes or No.” 

“ Any change is for the better,” said Magdalen, “which keeps me out of 
the company of Mrs. Lecount and her naster! Let it be as you wish.” 

She had hitherto answered faintly uimI wearily ; but she spoke those last 
words with a heightened tone, and a rising colour—signs which warned 
Captain Wragge not to press her farthi 

“ Yery good,” said the captain. “A ? usual, we understand each other. 
I see you are tired ; and I won’t detain you any longer.” 

He rose to open the door, stopped half-way to it, and came back again, 
“ Leave me to arrange matters with th(5 servant downstairs,” he continued. 
“ You can’t absolutely keep your bed; and we must purchase the girl’s 
discretion when she answers the door—without taking her into our con¬ 
fidence, of course. I will make her understand that she is to say you are 
ill, just as she might say you are not at home, as a way of keeping unwel¬ 
come acquaintances out of the house. Allow me to open the door for you. 
•—I beg your pardon, you are going into Mrs, Wragge’s work-room, instead 
of going to your own.” 

“ I know I am,” said Magdalen. “ I wish to remove Mrs. Wragge from 
the miserable room she is in now, and to take her upstairs with me.” 

“ For the evening ?” 

“ For the whole fortnight.” 

Captain Wragge followed her into the dining-room and wisely closed the 
door before he spoke again. 

“ Do you seriously mean to inflict my wife’s society on yourself, for a 
fortnight ?” he asked, in great surprise. 

“ Your wife is the only innocent creature in this guilty house,she 
burst out vehemently. “ I must and will have her with me 1’^ 

“ Pray don’t agitate yourself,” said the captain. “ Take Mrs. Wragge 
by all means. I don’t want her.” Having resigned the partner of his 
existence in those terms, he discreetly returned to the parlour. “The 
weakness of the sex 1” thought the captain, tapping his sagacious head. 
“ Lay a strain on the female intellect—and the female temper gives way 
directly,” 
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Tlie strain, to wliicli tlie captain alluded, was not confined that evening, 
to the female intellect at North Shingles: it extended to the female intellect 
at Sea View. For nearly two hours, Mra. Lecount sat at hex desk, writing, 
correcting, and writing again, before she could produce a letter to Miss 
Vanstone the elder, which exactly accomplished the object she wanted to 
attain. At last, the rough draft was completed to her satisfaction; and 
she made a fair copy of it, forthwith, to be posted the next day. 

Her letter thus produced, was a master-piece of ingenuity. After the 
firat preliminary sentences, the housekeeper plainly informed Norah of the 
appearance of the visitor in disguise at Vauxhall Walk; of the conversation 
which passed at the interview; and of her own suspicion that the i)erson 
claiming to be Miss Garth was, in all probability, the younger Miss Van- 
stone herself. Having told the truth, thus far, Mrs. Lecount next proceeded 
to say, that her master was in xiosscssion of evidence which would justify 
him in putting the law in force ; that he knew the conspiracy with which 
he was threatened to be then in process of direction against him at Aid- 
borough ; and that he only hesitated to protect himself, in deference to 
family considerations, and in the hope that thej elder Miss Vanstone might 
so influence her sister, as to render it unnecessary to proceed to extremities. 

Under these circumstances (the letter continued) it was plainly necessaiy 
that the disguised visitor to Vauxhall Walk should be properly identified— 
for if Mrs. Lecount’s guess proved to be wrong, and if the person turned out 
to be a stranger, Mr. Noel Vanstone was positively resolved to prosecute in 
his own defence. Events at JAldborough, on which it was not necessary to 
dwell, would enable Mrs. Lecount in a few days to gam sight of the sus¬ 
pected person in her own character. But as the housekeeper was entirely 
unacquainted with the younger Miss Vanstone, it was obviously desirable 
that some better informed person should, in this particular, take the matter 
in hand. If the elder Miss Vanstone happened to be at liberty to [come to 
Aldborough herself, would she kindly write and say so?—and Mrs. 
Lecount would write back again to appoint a day. If, on the other hand, 
Miss Vanstone was prevented from taking the journey, Mrs. Lecount 
suggested that her reply shouhl contain the fullest description of her sister’s 
personal appearance—should mention any little peculiarities which might 
exist in the way of marks on her face or her hands—and should state 
(in case she had written lately) what the address was in her last letter, and 
failing that, what the post-mark was on the envelope. With this informa¬ 
tion to help her, Mrs. Lecount would, in the interest of the misguided 
young lady herself, accept the responsibility of privately identifying her ; 
and would write back immediately to acquaint the elder Miss Vanstone 
with the result. 

The difficulty of sending this letter to the right address gave Mrs. 
Lecount very little trouble. Eemembering the name of the lawyer who 
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liad pleaded the cause of the two sisters in Michael Vanstone’s time, she 

directed her letter to “ Miss Vanstone, care of- Pendril, Esquire, 

London/’ This she enclosed in a second envelope, addressed to Mr. Noel 
Vanstone’s solicitor, with a line inside, requesting that gentleman to send it 
at once to the office of Mr. Pendril. 

“ Now,” thought Mrs. Lecouut, as she locked the letter up in her desk, 
preparatory to posting it the next da % with her own hand ; “ now I have 
got her 1” 

The next morning, the servant fn in Sea View came, 'vC'ith her master’s 
compliments, to make inquiries after Miss Bygrave’s health. Captain 
Wragge’s bulletin was duly announc d—Miss Bygravc was so ill, as to be 
confined to her room. 

On the reception of this intelligence Noel Vanstone’s anxiety led him to 
call at North Shingles himself, when ne went out for his afternoon walk. 
Miss Bygrave was no better. Ho inquired if he could see Mr. Bygrave. 
The worthy captain was prc'pared to oeet this emergency. He thought a 
little irritating suspense Avould do ]Soel Vanstone no harm; and he had 
carefully charged the servant, in case )fnecessity, with her answer:—“ Mr. 
Bygrave begged to be excused ; he was not able to see any one.*’ 

On the second day, inquiries were made as before, by message in the 
morning, and by Noel Vanstone himself in the afternoon, ’i'he morning 
answer (relating to Magdalen) was, “a shade better.” The afternoon 
answer (relating to •Captain Wragge) was, “ Mr. Bygrave has just gone 
out.” That evening, Noel Vanstone’s temper was very uncertain; and 
Mrs. Lecount’s patience and tact were sorely tried in the effort to avoid 
ofiending him. 

On the third morning, the report of the suffering young lady was less favour¬ 
able—“ Miss Bygrave was still veiy poorly, and not able to leave her bed.” 
The servant retuining to Sea View with this message, met the postman, and 
took into the breakfast-room with her two letters addicsscd to Mrs. Lecount. 

The first letter was in a handwiiting familiar to the housekeeper. It 
was from the medical attendant on her invalid brother at Zurich ; and it 
announced that the patient’s malady had latterly altered in so marked a 
manner for the better, that there was every hope now of preserving his life. 

The address on the second letter was in a strange handwriting. Mrs. 
Lccount, concluding that it was the ansiver from Miss Vanstone, waited to 
read it until breakfast was over, and she could retire to her own room. 

She opened the letter, looked at once for the name at the end, and started 
a little as she read it. The signature was not “Norah Vanstone,” but 
“ Harriet Garth.” 

Miss Garth announced that the elder Miss Vanstone had, a w'cek since, 
accepted an engagement as governess—subject to the condition of joining 
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the family of her employer at their temporary residence in the south of 
France, and of returning with them when they came hack to England, 
probably in a month or six weeks* time. During the irterval of this 
necessary absence, Miss Vanstone had requested Miss Garth to open all her 
letters ; her main object in making that arrangement being to provide for 
the speedy answering of any communication which might arrive for lior 
from her sister. Miss Magdalen Vanstone had not written since the middle 
of July—on which occasion the post-mark on the letter showed that it 
must have been posted in London, in the district of Lambeth—and her 
elder sister had left England in a state of the most distressing anxiety on 
her account. 

Having completed this explanation, Miss Garth then mentioned that 
family circumstances prevented her from travelling personally to Aldborough 
to assist Mrs. Lecount’s object—but that she was provided with a substitute, 
in every way fitter for the purpose, in the jx'rson of Mr. Pcndril. That 
gentleman was well acquainted with Miss Magdalen Vanstone ; and liis 
professional experience and discretion would render his assistance doubly 
valuable. He had kindly consented to travel to Aldborough whenever it 
might be thought necessary. But, as his time was very valuable, Miss 
Garth specially requested that he might not be sent for, until Mrs. Lecount 
was quite sure of the day on which his services might be icquired. 

While proposing this arrangement, Miss Garth added that she thought it 
right to furnish her correspondent with a wudtten desc^])tion of the younger 
Miss Vanstone, as well. An emergency might happen which would allow 
Mrs. Lecount no time for securing Mr. Pciidrirs services ; and the execution 
of Mr. Noel Vanstone’s intentions towaids the unhappy girl who was the 
object of his forbearance, might be fatally delayed by an unforeseen 
difficulty in establishing her identity. The peisonal description, trans¬ 
mitted under these circumstances, then followed. It omitted no persimal 
peculiarity by which Magdalen could he recognized; and it included the 
“two little moles close together on the left side of the neck,” which had 
been formerly mentioned in the printed handbills sent to Yoik. 

In conclusion, Miss Garth expressed her fears tliat Mrs. Lecouut’s suspi¬ 
cions were only too likely to be proved time. While, however, there was 
the faintest chance that the conspiracy might turn out to be directed by a 
stranger, Miss Garth felt bound in gratitude towards Mr. Noel Vanstone, 
to assist the legal proceedings which would, in that case, be instituted. 
She accordingly appended her own formal denial—-which she would 
personally repeat, if necessary—of any identity between herself and the 
person in disguise who had made use of her name. She was the Miss 
Garth who had filled the situation of the late Mr. Andrew Vanstone’s 
governess ; and she had never in her life been in, or near, the neighbourhood 
of Vauxhall Walk. 
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With this disclaimer—and with the writer’s fervent assurances that she 
would do all for Magdalen’s advantage which her sister might have done, if 
her sister had been in England—the letter concluded. It was signed in full, 
and was dated with the business-like accuracy in such manners which had 
always distinguished Miss Garth’s chai acter. 

This letter placed a formidable woa] on in the housekeeper’s hands. 

It provided a means of establishii g Magdalen’s identity through the 
intervention of a lawyer by profession It contained a personal dcsciiption 
minute enough to bo used to advanta- e, if necessary, before Mr. Pendril’s 
appearance. It presented a signed exj isurc of the false Miss Garth, under 
the hand of the true Miss Garth; and t established the tact, that the last 
letter received by the elder Miss Va istone from the younger, had been 
posted (and therefore jirobably w'rittei ) in the neighbourhood of Vaiixhall 
Walk. If any later letter had been eceived, with the Aldborough post¬ 
mark, the chain of evidence, so far a,^ the question of localities was con¬ 
cerned, might doubtless have been m )re complete. But, as it was, there 
was testimony enough (aided as that 1 ‘stimony might be, by the fragment 
of the brown alpaca dress still in M rs. Lecount’s possession) to raise the 
veil which hung over the cons}>iraey, and to place Mr. Noel Yanstone face 
to face with the plain and startling truth. 

Tlie one obstacle which now stood in the w^ay of immediate action on the 
housekeeper’s pait, was the obstacle of Miss Bygrave’s piesent seclusion 
witliin the limits of her own room. The question of gaining personal 
access to her, was a question which must be decided before any communi¬ 
cation could 1x1 opened with Mr. Peiidril. Mrs. Lecount put on her bonnet 
at once, and called at North Shingles to try what discoveries she could 
make for herself, before post-time. 

On this occasion, Mr. Bygravc was at home; and she was admitted 
without the least difficulty. 

Careful consideration that morning had decided Captain Wragge on 
advancing matters a little nearer to the crisis. Idic means by which ho 
proposed achieving this result, made it necessary for him to see the house¬ 
keeper and her master separately, and to set them at variance by producing 
two totally opposite impressions relating to liimself, on their minds. Mrs. 
Lecount’s visit, therefore, instead of causing him any embarrassment, was 
the most welcome occurrence he could have wished for. He received her 
in the parlour, with a marked restraint of manner, for which she was 
quite unprepared. His ingratiating smile was gone, and an impenetrable 
solemnity of countenance appeared in its stead. 

“ I have ventured to intrude on you, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, “ to express 
the regret with which both my master and I have heard of Miss Bygrave’s 
illness. Is there no improvement ?” 
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“ No, ma’am,” replied the captain, as briefly as possible. ** My niece is 
no better.” 

“ I have had some experience, Mr. Bygrave, in nursing. i.f I could be 
of any use-” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Lecount. There is no necessity for our taking 
advantage of your kindness.” 

This plain answer was followed by a moment’s silence. The housekeeper 
felt some little perplexity. What had become of Mr. By grave’s elaborate 
courtesy, and Mr. Bygrave’s many words? Did ho want to offend her? 
If he did, Mrs. Lecount then and there determined that he should not gain 
his object. 

** May I inquire the nature of the illness ?” she persisted, “ It is not 
connected, I hope, with our excursion to Dunwich ?” 

“ I regret to say, ma’am,” replied the captain, “ it began with that 
neuralgic attack in the carriage.” 

“ So ! so!” thought Mrs. Lecount. He doesn’t even try to make me 
think the illness a real one ; he throws off the mask, at starting—Is it a 
nei-vous illness, sir ?” she added, aloud. 

The captain answered by a solemn affirmative inclination of the head. 

“ Then you have two nervous sufferers in the house, Mr. Bygrave?” 

“ Yes, ma’am—two. My wife and my niece.” 

“ That is rather a strange coincidence of misfortunes.” 

“ It is, ma’am. Very strange.” 

In spite of Mrs. Lccount’s resolution not to be offended, Captain 
Wragge’s exasperating insensibility to every stroke she aimed at him, began 
to ruffle her. She was conscious of some little difficulty in securing her 
self-possession, befqre she could say anything more. 

“ Is there no immediate hope,” she resumed, “ of Miss Bygrave being 
able to leave her room ?” 

“ None whatever, ma’am.” 

“ You arc satisfied, I suppose, with the medical attendance ?” 

“ I have no medical attendance,” said the captain, composedly. “ I 
watch the case myself.” 

The gathering venom in Mrs. Lecount swelled up at that reply, and 
overflowed at her lips. 

‘‘Your smattering of science, sir,” she said, with a malicious smile, 
“ includes, I presume, a smattering of medicine as well ?” 

“ It does, ma’am,” answ’ered the captain, without the slightest disturb¬ 
ance of face or manner. “ I know as much of one as I do of the other.” 

The tone in which he spoke those words, left Mrs. Lecount but one 
dignified alternative. She rose to terminate the interview. The tempta¬ 
tion of the moment proved too much for her ; and she could not resist 
casting the shadow of a threat over Captain Wragge at parting. 
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^ I defer thanking you, sir, for the manner in which yon have received 
me,” she said, “ until I can pay my debt of obligation to some purpose. In 
the mean time, I am glad to infer, fiom the absence of a medical attendant 
in the house, that Miss Bygrave’s illness is much less serious than I had 
su})posed it to be when I came here.” 

“I never contradict a lady, ina’a n,” rejoined the incorrigible captain. 
“ If it is your pleasure, when wo nexi meet, to think my niece quite well, 
I shall bow resignedly to the expre^slon of your oiiinion.*’ With thos( 
words he followed tin*, housekeeper inrto the passage, and politely opened 
the door for her. “ 1 inaik the tri( 'C, ma’am !” he said to himself, as h( 
closed it again. “ The trum|)-card i your hand is a sight of my niece . 
and I’ll take care you don’t jday it !*’ 

He returned to the parlour, and con posedly awaited the next event which 
was likely to happen—a visit from IVI s. Lecount’s master, lii less than an 
hour, results justified Captain Wiagg *s anticipations ; and Noel Vanstone 
walked in. 

“My dear sir 1” cried the captain, ordially seizing his visitor’s reluctani 
hand, “ I know what you have com--, for. Mrs. Tjdfcoiint has told you oi 
her visit here, and has no doubt declared that my niece’s illness is a mere 
subteifuge. You feel surprised, you leel hurt—you suspect me of trifling 
with your kind sympathies—in shoit, you require an explanation. ’J’hat 
explanation you shall have. T’ake a seat, Mr. Vanstone. 1 am about to 
throw myself on your sense and judgment as a man of the world. I acknow¬ 
ledge that we are in a false position, sir ; and I tell you plainly at the outset 
—your housekeeper is the cause ot it.” 

For once in his lite, Noel Vanstone opened his eyes. “Lecountr’ he 
exclaimed, in the utmost bewilderment. 

“ The same, sir,” replied Captain Wragge. “ I am afraid I offended Mrs. 
Lecount, when she came here this morning, by a want of cordiality in my 
manner. I am a plain man; and I can’t assume what 1 don’t feel. Far be 
it from me to breathe a Avord against your liousekecper’s character. She is, 
no doubt, a most excellent and trustworthy woman ; but she has one 
serious failing common to persons at her time of hte who occupy her 
situation—she is jealous of her influence over her master, although you 
may not have observed it.” 

“I beg your ijardon,” interposed Noel Vanstone; “my observation is 
remarkably quick. Nothing escapes me.” 

“ In that case, sir,” resumed the captain, “ you cannot fail to have 
noticed that Mrs. Lecount has allowed her jealousy to affect her conduct 
towards my niece ?’^ 

Noel Vanstone thought of the domestic passage at arms between Mrs. 
Lecount and himself, when his guests of the evening had left Sea View, 
and failed to see his way to any direct reply. He expressed the utmost sur- 
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prise and distress—^he thought Lecount liad done her best to be agreeable 
on the drive to Dunwich—he hoped and trusted there was some unfortu¬ 
nate mistake. ^ 

“ Do you mean to say, sir,” pursued the captain, severely, “ that you 
have not noticed the circumstance yourself ? Asa man of honour, and a 
man of observation, you can’t tell me that! Your housekeeper’s superficial 
civility has not hidden your housekeeper’s real feeling. My niece has seen 
it, and so have you, and so have I. My niece, Mr. Vanstone, is a sensitive, 
high-spirited girl ; and she has positively declined to cultivate Mrs. 
Lecount’s society, for the future. Don’t misunderstand me ! To my niece, 
as well as to myself, the attraction of your society, Mr. Yanstone, remains the 
same. Miss Bygrave simply declines to he an apple of discord (if you will 
Iiermit the classical allusion) cast into your household. I think she is 
right, so far ; and I frankly confess that I have exaggerated a nervous in¬ 
disposition, from which she is really suffering, into a serious illness—purely 
and entirely to prevent these two ladies, for the ])resent, from meeting 
every day on the Parade, and from carrying unpleasant impressions of each 
other into your doraeftic estahlishment and mine.” 

“I allow nothing unpleasant in my establishment,” remarked Noel 
Vanstone. “ I’m master—-you must have noticed that already, Mr. By- 
grave ?—I’m master.” 

“ No doubt of it, my dear sir. But to live morning, noon, and night, in 
the perpetual exercise of your authority, is more like the life of a govemor 
of a prison than the life of a master of a household. The wear and tear— 
consider the wear and tear.” 

“It strikes you in that light, does it?” said Noel Vanstone, soothed by 
Captain Wragge’s ready recognition of his authority. “I don’t know that 
you’re not right. But I must take some steps directly. I won’t be made 
ridiculous—I’ll send Lecount away altogether, sooner than be made ridicu¬ 
lous.” llis colour rose; and he folded his little arms fiercely. Captain 
Wragge’s artfully-irritating explanation had awakened that dormant sus¬ 
picion of his housekeeper’s influence over him, which habitually lay hidden 
in his mind ; and which Mrs. Lecount was now not present to charm back 
to repose as usual. “ What must Miss Bygravc think of me!” he ex¬ 
claimed, with a sudden outburst of vexation. “ I’ll send Lecount away. 
Damme, I’ll send Lecount away on the spot 1” 

“No, no, no!” said the captain, whose interest it was to avoid driving 
Mrs. Lecount to any desperate extremities. “ Why take strong measures, 
when mild measures will do ? Mrs. Lecount is an old servant; Mrs. 
Lecount is attached and useful. She has this little drawback of jealousy— 
jealousy of her domestic position with her bachelor master. She sees 
paying courteous attention to a handsome young lady ; she sees that 
lady properly sensible of your politeness—and, poor soul, she loses her 
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temper! What is the obvious remedy? Humour her—make a manly 
concession to the weaker sex. If Mrs. Lecount is with you, the next time 
wc ,mect on the Parade, walk the other way. If Mrs. Lecount is not with 
you, give us the pleasure of your comjiany by all means. In short, my dear 
sir, try the suaviter in modo (as we classical men say), before you commit 
yourself to the fortiter in re 1” 

There was one excellent reason why Noel Vanstone should take Cap tail- 
Wragge’s conciliatory advice. An o-)cn rupture with Mrs. Lecount—evei. 
if he could have summoned the cour igc to face it—would imply the rccug 
nition of her claims to a provision, ii acknowledgment of the services sin 
had rendered to his father and to himself. His sordid nature fjuailec 
within him at the bare piospect of e> pressing the emotion of gratitude in : - 
pecuniary form ; and, attcr lirst cons ilting appearances by a show of hesi - 
tation, he consented to adopt the captain’s suggestion, and to humou 
Mrs. Lecount. 

“But I must bo considered in tl s matter,^’ 2 ^^’oceeded Noel Vanstone 
“ My concession to Lccuunt’s weakn* ss must not be misunderstood. Miss 
J3ygrave must not be allowed to supj osc 1 am afraid of my housekce^ier.’* 

The captain declared that no sue a idea ever had entered, or ever could 
eritar, Miss Bygrave’s mind. Noel \ aiistonc returned to the subject never¬ 
theless, again and again, with his customary j^ertinacity. Would it bo 
indiscreet if he asked leave to set himself right ];)ersonally with Miss 
By‘:;rave? Was there any hojio that he might have the hapjjiness of 
seeing her on that day ? or, if not, on the next day ? or, if not, on the day 
lifter ? Captain Wragge answered cautiously : ho felt the importance of not 
rousing Noel Vanstone’s distrust by too great an alacrity in comtdying with 
Ids wishes. 

“ An interview to-day, my dear sir, is out of the question,” he said. 
“ She IS not well enough ; she wants retiose. Tomorrow I propose taking 
bar out, before the heat of the day begins—not merely to avoid embarrass¬ 
ment, after what has happened with Mrs. Lecount—but because the morn- 
irg air, and the morning quiet, are essential in these nervous cases. We 
are early people here—we shall start at seven o’clock. If you are early too, 
and if you would like to join us, I need hardly say that v c can feel no 
objection to your company on our morning walk. The hour, I am aware, 
is an unusual one—but, later in the day, my niece may be resting on the 
sofa, and may not be able to see visitors.” 

Having made this proposal, purely for the purpose of enabling Noel 
Vanstone to escape to North Shingles at an hour in the morning when his 
housekeeper would be jirobably in bed, Captain Wragge left him to take 
the hint, if he could, as indirectly as it had been given. He proved sharp 
«apugh (the case being one in which his own interests were concerned) to 
close with the proposal on the spot. Politely declaring that he was always 
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aa early man when the morning presented any special attraction to him, he 
accepted the appointment for seven o’clock; and rose soon afterwards to 
take his leave. 

“ One word at parting,” said Captain Wragge. This conversation is 
entirely between ourselves. Mrs. Lecount must know nothing of the im¬ 
pression she has produced on my niece. I have only mentioned it to you, 
to account for my apparently churlish conduct, and to satisfy your own 
mind. In confidence, Mr. Vanstonc—strictly in confidence. Good morn- 
ingl- 

With these jiarting words, the captain bowed his visitor out. Unless 
some unexpected disaster occurred, he now saw his way safely to the end 
of the enterprise. He had gained two important steps in advance, ihat 
morning. He had sown the seeds of variance between the housekeeper and 
her master; and he had given Noel Vanstonc a common interest with 
Magdalen and himself, in keeping a secret from Mrs. Lecount. “ We have 
caught our man/’ thought Captain Wragge, cheerfully rubbing liis hands 
—“ We have caught our man at last 1” 

On leaving North Shingles, Noel Vanstone walked straight home; fully 
restored to his place in his own estimation, and sternly determined to carry 
matters with a high hand, if he found himself in collision with Mrs. 
Lecount. 

The housekeeper received her master at the door with her millest 
manner, and her gentlest smile. She addressed him with downcast eyes; 
she opposed to his contemplated assertion of independence a barrier of im¬ 
penetrable respect. 

“ May I venture to ask, sir,” she began, “ if your visit to North Shingles 
has led you to form the same conclusion as mine on the subject of Mi* 
Bygrave’s illness ?” 

“ Certainly not, Lecount. I consider your conclusion to have been both 
hasty and prejudiced.” 

“ 1 am sorry to hear it, sir. I felt hurt by Mr. Bygrave’s rude reception 
of me—^but I was not aware that my judgment was prejudiced by it. 
Perhaps he received yow, sir, with a warmer welcome ?” 

He received me like a gentleman—that is all I think it necessary to 
say, Lecount—he received me like a gentleman.” 

This answer satisfied Mrs. Lecount on the one doubtful point that had 
perplexed her. Whatever Mr. Bygrave’s sudden coolness towards herself 
might mean, his polite reception of her master implied that the risk of 
detection had not daunted him, and that the plot was still in full progress. 
The housekeeper’s eyes brightened: she had expressly calculated on this 
result. After a moment’s thinking, she addressed her master with another 
question: 

“You will probably visit Mr. Bygrave again, birP” 
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“ Of course I shall visit him—if I please.” 

“ And perhaps see Miss Bygrave, if she gets better 

“Why not? I should he glad to know why not? Is it necessaiy to 
ask your leave first, Lecount ?” 

“ By no means, sir. As you have oft< n said (and as I have often agreed 
with you), you are master. It may sur)>riBC you to hear it, Mr. Noel—hut 
I have a private reason for wishing that you should see Miss Bygrave 
again.” 

Mr. Noel started a little, and looke I at his housekeeper with some 
curiosity. 

“ I have a strange fancy of my own, sir, about that young lady,” pro¬ 
ceeded Mrs. Lecount. ** If you will c5C( use my fancy, and indulge it, you 
will do me a favour for which 1 shall be very grateful.” 

“ A fancy ?” repeated her master, in < '-owing surprise. “ What fancy ?” 

“ Only this, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. 

She took from one of the neat little p( ckets of her apron a morsel of note- 
paper, carefully folded into the smallest possible compass ; and respectfully 
placed it in Noel Vanstone’s hands. 

“ If you are willing to oblige an old and faithful servant, Mr. Noel,” she 
said, in a very quiet and very impressive manner, “you will kindly put 
that morsel of paper into your waistcoat-pocket; you will open and read it, 
for the first time, xohen you are next in Miss By gravels company ; and you 
will say nothing of what has now passed between us to any living creature, 
from this time to that. I promise to explain my strange request, sir, 
when you have done what I ask, and when your next interview with Miss 
Bygrave has come to an end.” 

She curtseyed with her best grace and quietly left the room. 

Noel Vanstone looked from the folded paper to the door, and from the 
door back to the folded paper, in unutterable astonishment. A mystery in 
his own house ! under his own nose I What did it mean ? 

It meant that Mrs. Lecount had not wasted her time that morning. 
While the captain was casting the net over his visitor at North Shingles, 
the housekeeper was steadily mining the ground under his feet. The 
folded paper contained nothing less than a carefully-written extract from 
the personal description of Magdalen in Miss Garth’s letter. With a 
daring ingenuity which even Captain Wragge might have envied, Mrs. 
Lecount had found her instimment for exposing the conspiracy, in the 
unsuspecting person of the victim himself! 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Late that evening, when Magdalen and Mrs. Wragge came back from 
their walk in the dark, the captain stopped Magdalen on her way up-stairs, 
to inform her of the proceedings ol the day. 11c added the expression ot 
his opinion that the time had come for bringing Noel Vanstone, with the 
least possible delay, to the ix)int of making a proposal. She merely 
answered that she nndei stood him, and that she would do what was re¬ 
quired of her. Captain Wragge reqiu'sted her, in that case, to oblige him 
by joining a walking excursion in Mr. Noel Vanstonc’s company, at seven 
o’clock the next morning. I will be ready,” she replied. “ Is there any¬ 
thing more There was nothing more. Magdalen bade him good night, 
and returned to her own room. 

She had shown th(‘ same disinclination to remain any longer than was 
necessary in the captain’s company, throughout the three days of licr 
seclusion in the house. 

During all that time, instead of appearing to weary of Mrs. Wragge’s 
society, she had patiently, almost eagerly, associated herself with her 
companion’s one absorbing pursuit. Slic who had often chafed and fretted 
in past days, under the monotony of her life in the freedom of Combe- 
Raven, now accepted without a miumur, the monotony of her life at Mrs. 
Wragge’s work-table. She who had hated the sight of her needle and 
thread, in old times—who had never yet worn an article of dress of her 
own making—now toiled as anxiously over the making of Mrs. Wragge's 
gown, and bore as patiently with Mrs. Wragge’s blunders, as if the sole 
object of her existence had been the successful completion of that ono 
dress. Anything was welcome to her—the trivial difficulties of fitting a 
gown: the small ceaseless chatter of the poor half-witted creature who was 
so proud of her assistance, and so happy in her company—anything was 
welcome that shut her out from the coming future, from the destiny to 
which she stood self-condemned. That sorely-wounded nature was soothed 
by such a trifle now as the grasp of her companion’s rough and friendly 
hand—that desolate heart was cheered, when night parted them, by Mrs. 
Wragge’s kiss. 

The captain's isolated position in the house, produced no depressing effect 
on the captain’s easy and equal spirits. Instead of resenting Magdalen’s 
systematic avoidance of his society, he looked to results, and highly ap¬ 
proved of it. The more she neglected him for his wife, the more directly 
useful she became in the character of Mrs. Wragge’s self-appointed guardian. 
He had more than once seriously contemplated revoking the concession 
which had been extorted from him, and removing his wife at his own sole 
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responsibility, out of harm’s way; and he had only abandoned the idea, 
on discovering that Magdalen’s resolution to keep Mrs. Wragge in her own 
company was really serious. While the two were together, his main 
anxiety was set at rest. They kept their door locked by his own desire, 
while he was out of the house, and, whatever Mrs. Wragge might do, 
Magdalen was to be trusted not to open ]r. until he came back. That night, 
Captain Wragge enjoyed his cigar Avith a mind at ease; and sipped his 
brandy and water in happy ignorance o the pitfall which Mrs. Lecouiit 
had prepared for him in the morning. 

Punctually at seven o’clock, Noel Van done made his appearance. ’J'lic 
moment he entered the room, Cai)tam W^raggo detected a change in his 
visitor’s look and manner. “ Sometlii g wrong !” thought the captain. 
“We have not done with Mrs. Lecount ct.” 

“ How is Miss Bygravc this mornitniasked Noel Vans tone. “Well 
enough, I hope, lor our early walk?” Tins half-closed eyes, weak and 
watery with the morning light and the i lorning air, looked about the room 
furtively, and he si lifted las place iii a r- stless manner from one chair to 
anotlicr, as he jnade tlioso iiolito inquiiie >. 

“My niece is better—she is dressing »or the walk,” replied the captain, 
steadily observing his restless little fiieno while he spoke. “ Mr. Vanstone I” 
he added, on a sudden, “ 1 am a iilain Englishman—excuse my blunt way 
of speaking my mind. You don’t meet me this morning as cordially as 
you met me yesterday. Thcie is something unsettled in your face. 1 
distrust that housekeeper of yours, sir! Has she been presuming on your 
forbearance ? Has she been trying to poison your mind against me or my 
niece ?” 

If Noel Vanstone had obeyed Mrs. Lecount’s injunctions, and had kept 
her little morsel of note-paper folded in his pocket until the time came to 
use it, Captain Wragge’s designedly blunt appeal might not have found 
him unprepared with an answer. But curiosity had got the better of him 
—^he had opened the note at night, and again in the morning—-it had 
seriously perplexed and startled him—and it had left his mind far too 
disturbed to allow him the possession of his ordinary resources. He 
hesitated; and his answer, when he succeeded in making it, began with a 
prevarication. 

Captain Wragge stopped him before he had got beyond his first 
sentence. 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said the captain in his loftiest manner. “ If you have 
secrets to keep, you have only to say so, and I have done. I intrude on 
no man’s secrets. At the same time, Mr. Vanstone, you must allow me to 
recall to your memory that I met you yesterday without any reserves on my 
side. I admitted you to my frankest and fullest confidence, sir—and, 
highly as I prize the ad'^antages of your society, I can’t consent to cultivate 
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your friendship on any other than"’equal terms.” F He'threw open his 
respectable frock-coat, and surveyed his visitor with a manly and virtuous 
severity, 

“ I mean no ofiFence !” cried Noel Vanstonc, piteously. “ Why do you 
interrupt me, Mr. Bygrave ? Why don’t you let me explain ? I mean no 
oflfence.” 

“ No offence is taken, sir,” said the captain. “ You have a perfect right 
to the exercise of your own discretion. I am not offended—I only claim 
for myself the same privilege which I accord to you.” He rose with great 
dignity and rang the hell. “ Tell Miss Bygrave,” he said to the servant, 
“that our walk this morning is put off until another opportunity, and that 
I won’t trouble her to come down stairs.’’ 

This strong proceeding liad the desired effect. Noel Vanstone vehe¬ 
mently pleaded for a moment’s private conversation before the message was 
delivered. Captain AVragge’s severity partially relaxed. He sent the 
servant down stairs again; and, resuming his chair, waited confidently for 
results. In calculating the facilities for practising on his visitor’s weak¬ 
ness, he liad one great superiority over Mrs. Lecouiit. His judgment was 
not warped by latent female jealousies; and he avoided the error into 
which the housekeeper had fallen, self-deluded—the error of underrating 
the impression on Noel Vanstone that Magdalen had produced. One of the 
forces in this world which no middle-aged woman is capable of estimating at 
its full value, when it acts against her—is the force of beauty in a woman 
younger than herself. 

“ You are so hasty, Mr. Bygrave—you won’t give me time—you won’t 
wait and hear what I have to say 1” cried Noel Vanstone, piteously, when 
the servant had closed the parlour door. 

“ My family failing, sir—the blood of the Bygraves. Accept my excuses. 
We are alone, as you wished; pray proceed.” 

Placed between the alternatives of losing Magdalen’s society or betraying 
Mrs. Lecount—unenlightened by any suspicion of the housekeeper’s ulti¬ 
mate object; cowed by the immovable scrutiny of Captain Wragge’s 
inquiring eye—Noel A^austonc was not long in making his choice. He 
confusedly described his singular interview of the previous evening with 
Mrs. Lecount; and taking the folded paper from his pocket, placed it iu 
the captain’s hand. 

A suspicion of the truth dawned on Captain Wragge’s mind, the moment 
he saw the mysterious note. He withdrew to the window before he opened 
it Ihe first lines that attracted his attention were these:—“ Oblige me, 
Mr. Noel, by comparing the young lady who is now in your company, 
with the personal description which follows these lines, and which has 
heen communicated to me by a friend. You shall know the name of the 
person described—which I have left a blank—asf soon as the evidence of 
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your owu eyes Ijas forced you to believe, wlmt yon would refuse to credit 
ou the imbupported tebtimoiiy of Virgiiiic Lccouut.” 

That was enough for the captain. Before he had read a word of the 
description itself, he knew what Mrs. Lccount had done, and felt with a 
profound sense of humiliation, that his female enemy had taken him by 
surprise. 

There was no time to think; the whoie enterprise was threatened with 
irrevocable overthrow. The one resource, in Captain Wragge’s present 
situation, was to act instantly on the lirst impulse of his own audacity. 
Lino by line he read on—and still the ready inventiveness which had never 
deserted him yet, failed to answer the c all made on it now. He came to 
the closing sentence—to the last word^ which mentioned the two little 
moles on Magdalen’s neck. At that cu wning jx)int of the description, an 
idea crossed his mind—his parti-coloin ed ej^es twinkled ; his curly lips 
twisted up at the corners—Wragge was limself again. 

He wheeled round suddenly from tli< window; and looked Noel Van- 
stone straight in the face, with a grimly -(piiot suggestiveness of something 
serious to come. 

“ Pray, sir, do you happen to know ai ything of Mrs. Lccount’s family 
he inquired. 

“ A respectable family,” said Noel Vanstone—“ that’s all I know. Why 
do you ask F” 

am not usually a betting man,” jnirsued Captain Wragge. “ But ou 
this occasion, I will lay you any wager you like, there is madness in your 
housekeeper’s family.” 

“ Madness!” repeated Noel Vanstone, amazedly. 

“ Madness!” reiterated the caj)tain, sternly tapping the note with his 
forefinger. “ I see the cunning of insanity, the suspicion of insanity, the 
feline treachery of insanity in every line of this deplorable document. 
There is a far more alaiining reason, sir, than I had supposed for Mrs. 
Lecoimt’s behaviour to my niece. It is clear lo me, that Miss Rygrave 
resembles some other lady who has seriously offended your housekeeper— 
who has been formerly connected, perhaps, with an outbreak of insanity in 
your housekeeper—and who is now evidently confused with my niece, iu 
your housekeeper’s wandering mind. That is my conviction, Mr. Vanstone. 
I may be right, or I may be wrong. All I say is this—neither yon, nor 
any man, can assign a sane motive lor the production of that incomprelien- 
sible document, and for the use wliich you are requested to make of it.” 

“I don’t think Lecount’s mad,” said Noel Vanstone, with a very blank 
look, and a very discomposed manner. “ It couldn’t have escaped me— 
with my habits of observation—it couldn’t possibly have escaped me if 
Lecount had been mad.” 

“Very good, my dear sir. In my opinion she is the subject of an insane 
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delusion. In your opinion she is in possession of her senses, and has some 
mysterious motive which neither you nor I can fathom. Either way, there 
can he no haimi in putting Mrs. Lecount's description to the test, not only 
as a matter of curiosity, hut for our own private satisfaction on both sides. 
It is of course impossible to tell my niece that she is to be made the subject 
of such a preposterous experiment as tliat note of yours suggests. But you 
can use your own eyes, Mr. Vanstone ; you can keep your own counsel; 
and—mad or not—you can at least tell your housekeeper, on the testimony 
of your own senses, that she is wrong. Let me look at the description 
again. The greater part of it is not worth two straws for any purpose of 
identification ; hundreds of young ladies have tall figures, fair com[)lcxions, 
light brown hair, and light grey eyes. You wall say, on the other hand, 
hundreds of young ladies have not got two little moles close together on the 
loft side of the neck. Quite true. The moles supply us with what wo 
scientific men call, a Cracial Test. When my niece comes down stairs, sir, 
you have my full permission to take the liberty of looking at her neck.” 

Noel Vanstone expressed his high apin-oval of the Crucial Test, by smirk¬ 
ing and simpering for the first time that moining. 

“Of looking at her neck,” repeated the captain ; returning the note to his 
visitor, and then making for the door. “ I will go up-stairs myself, Mr. 
Vanstone,” he continued, “ and inspect Miss Bygrave’s walking dress. If 
she has innocently placed any obstacles in your way—if lier hair is a little 
too low, or her frill is a little too high—I will exert my authority, on the 
first harmless pretext I can think of, to have those obstacles removed. All 
I ask is, that you will choose your opportunity discreetly, and that you 
will not allow my niece to suppose that her neck is the object of a gentle¬ 
man’s inspection.” 

The moment ho was out of the parlour. Captain Wragge ascended the 
stairs at the top of his speed, and knocked at Magdalen’s door. She opened 
it to him, in her walking dress—obedient to the signal agreed on between 
them which summoned her down-stairs. 

“ What have you done with your paints and powders asked the 
captain, without wasting a word in preliminary explanations. “ They 
were not in the box of costumes which I sold for you at Birmingham. 
Where are they ?” 

“I have got them here,” replied Magdalen. “What can you possibly 
mean by wanting them now ?” 

“Bring them instantly into my dressing-room—the whole collection, 
brushes, palette, and cverytliing. Don’t waste time in asking questions; 
I’ll tell you what has happened as wc go on. Every moment is precious to 
us. Follow me instantly!” 

His face plainly showed that there was a serious reason for his strange 
proposal. Magdalen secured her collection of cosmetics, and followed him 
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into the dressing-room. He locked the door, placed her on a chair close to 
the light, and then told her what had happened. 

“We arc on the brink of detection,” proceeded the captain, carefully 
mixing his colours with liquid glue, and with a strong “ drier ” added from 
a bottle in his own possession. “ There is only one chance for us (lift up 
your hair from the left side of your neck'—I have told Mr. Noel Vanstono 
to take a private opjiortunity of looking a you; and I am going to give the 
lie direct to that she-devil Lecount, by p liiiting out your moles.” 

“ They can’t be painted out,” said Me ;dalen. “No colour will stop on 
them.” 

“ My colour will,” remarked Captain fragge. “ I have tried a variety 
of professions in my time—the jirofessioi of painting among the rest. Hid 
you ever hear of such a thing as a Black Eye ? I lived some months once 
in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane, ei rarely on Black Eyes. My flesh- 
colour stood on bruises of all sorts, sliac js, and sizes—and it will stand, I 
jirornise you, on yoiii' moles.” 

With this assurance, the captain dip]) d Ids brush into a little lump of 
opaque colour, which he had mixed in a ' uiccr, and which he had graduated, 
as neaily as the materials would permit to the colour of Magdalen’s skin. 
After first passing a cambric handkcrch of with some white powder on it, 
over the part of lior neck on which he designed to oi)eiate, he placed two 
layc'rs of colour on the moles, with the tip of the brush. The process was 
perfoimed in a few moments—and the moles, as if by magic, disajtpeared 
from view. Nothing but the closest inspection could have discoveied the 
artifice by which they had been concealed: at the distance of two or throe 
feet only, it was pcrh^ctly invisible. 

“Wait here, five minutes,” said Captain Wragge, “ to lot the ])aint dry 
—and then join us in the parlour. Mrs. Lccount herself would be puzzled, 
if she looked at you now.” 

“ Stop!” said Magdalen. “ There is one thing you have not told mo 
yet. flow did Mrs. Lecount get the <lcscription which you read down¬ 
stairs ? Whatever else she has seen of me, she has not seen the mark on 
my neck—it is too far hack, and too high up ; my hair hides it.” 

“ Who knows of the mark?” asked Captain ^V^agge. 

She turned deadly pale under the anguish of a sudden recollection of 
Frank. 

“ My sister knows it,” she said faintly. 

“ Mrs. Lecount may have written to your sister,” suggested the captain. 

“ Do you think my sister 'would tell a stranger what no stranger has a 
right to know ? Never! never!” 

“ Is there nobody else who could tell Mrs. Lecount ? The mark was 
mentioned in the handbills York. Who put it there ?” 

“ Not Norah! Perhaps Mr. Pendril. Perhaps Miss Garth.” 
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“ Then Mrs. Lecount has written to Mr. Pendril or Miss Garth—more 
likely to Miss Garth. The governess would be easier to deal with than 
the lawyer.” 

“What can she have said to Miss Garth?” 

Captain Wragge considered a little. 

** I can’t say what Mrs. Lecount may have written,” he said ; “ but I 
can tell you what I should have written in Mrs. Lecount’s place. I should 
have frightened Miss Garth by false reports about you, to begin with—and 
then I should have asked for personal particulars, to help a benevolent 
stranger in restoring you to your friends.” 

The angry glitter flashed up instantly in Magdalen’s eyes. 

“What 2 /oM would have done, is what Mrs. Lecount has done,” she 
said indignantly. “ Neither lawyer, nor governoss, shall dispute my right 
to my own will, and my own way. If Miss Garth thinks she can control 
my actions by corresponding with Mrs. Lecount—I will show Miss Garth 
she is mistaken! It is high time. Captain Wragge, to have done with these 
wretched risks of discovery. AVo will take the short way to the end we 
have in view, sooner than Mrs. Lecount or Miss Garth think for. How 
long can you give me to wring an offer of marriage out of that creature 
down-stairs ?” 

“ I dare not give you long,” replied Captain Wragge. “ Now your friends 
know where you are, they may come down on us at a day’s notice, (/ould 
you manage it in a week ?” 

“ I’ll manage it in half the time,” she said, with a hard, defiant laugh. 
“ Leave us together this morning as you left us at Dunwich—and take Mrs. 
Wragge with you, as an excuse for parting company. Is the paint dry yet? 
Go down-stairs, and tell him I am coming directly.” 

So, for the second time, Miss Garth’s well-meant efforts defeated their 
own end. So, the fatal force of circumstance turned the hand that would 
fain have held Magdalen back, into the hand that drove her on. 

The captain returned to his visitor in the parlour—after first stopping 
on the way, to issue his orders for the walking excursion to Mrs. AVragge. 

“I am shocked to have kept you waiting,” he said, sitting down again 
confidentially hy Noel A^anstone’s side. “ My only excuse is, that my 
niece had accidentally dressed her hair, so as to defeat our object. I have 
been persuading her to alter it—and young ladies are apt to be a little 
obstinate on questions relating to their toilette. Give her a chair on that 
side of you, when she comes in—and take your look at her neck comfort¬ 
ably, before we start for our walk.” 

Magdalen entered the room, as he said those words—and, after the first 
greetings were exchanged, took the chair presented to her with the most 
unsuspicious readiness. Noel Vanstone applied the Crucial Test on 
the spot—with the highest appreciation of the fair material which was the 
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subject of experiment. Not the vestige of a mole was visible on any part 
of the smooth white surface of Miss Bygrave’s neck. It mutely answered 
the blinking inquiry of Noel Vanstone’s half-closed eyes, by the flattest 
practical contradiction of Mrs. Lecount. That one central incident in the 
events of the morning, was of all the incidents that had hitherto occurred, 
the most important in its results. That one discovery shook the house¬ 
keeper’s hold on her master, as nothing had shaken it yet. 

In a few minutes, Mrs. Wragge made her appearance, and excited as 
much suiprise in Noel Vanstone’s mi) d as he was capable of feeling, whik 
absorbed in the enjoyment of Magda en’s societ}'. The walking party Icli 
the house at once; directing their tops northward, so as not to pass th( 
windows of Sea View Cottage. To Mrs. Wragge’s unutterable astonish* 
ment, her husband, for the first time in the couise of tlieir married life, 
politely oftered her his arm, and led h r on, in advance of the young people 
as if the privilege of walking alone w h her presented some special attrac* 
tion to him 1 “ Step out!” whispered the captain, fiercely. “Leave youi 

niece and Mr. Vaiistoiie alone! If T ;atcli you looking back at them, I’ll 
put the Oriental Cashmere Kobe on tt^e top of the kitchen fiie I Turn your 
toes out, and keep stop—confound 'ou, keep step I” Mrs. Wragge kept 
step to the best of her limited abilit Her sturdy knees trembled under 
her. She firmly believed th& captain was intoxicated. 

The walk lasted for rather more than an hour. Before nine o’clock they 
were all back again at North Shingles. The ladi(‘s went at once into 
the house. Noel Vanstonc remained with Captain Wragge in the 
garden. 

“ Well,” said the captain, “ what do you think now of Mrs. Lecount ?” 

“ Damn Lecount I” replied Noel Vanstone, in great agitation. “ I’m half 
inclined to agree with you. I’m half inclined to think my infernal house¬ 
keeper is mad.” 

He spoke fretfully and unwillingly, as if the merest allusion to Mrs. 
Lecount was distasteful to him. His colour came and went; his manner 
was absent and undecided; he fidgeted restlessly about the garden walk. 
It would have been plain to a far less acute observation than Captain 
Wragge’s, that Magdalen had met his advances by an uiiexjiected grace 
and readiness of encouragement, which had entirely overthrown his self- 
control. 

“ I never enjoyed a walk so much in my life!” he exclaimed, with a 
sudden outburst of enthusiasm. “ I hope Miss Bygrave feels all the better 
for it. Do you go out at the same time to-morrow morning ? May I join 
you again ?” 

“ By all means, Mr. Vanstone,” said the captain, cordially. “ Excuse 
me for returning to the subject—but what do you propose saying to Mrs. 
Lecount ?” 
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“ I don’t know. Lecount is a perfect nuisance! What would you do, 
Mr. Bygrave, if you were in my place ?” 

“ Allow me to ask a question, my dear sir, before I tell you. What is 
your breakfast hour ?” 

“ Half-past nine.” 

“Is Mrs. Lecount an early riser?” 

“ No. Lecount is lazy in the morning. I hate lazy women! If you 
were in my place, what should you say to her 

“ I should say nothing,” replied Captain Wragge. “ I should return at 
once by the back way ; I should let Mrs. Lecount see me in the front 
garden, as if I was hiking a turn before breakfast; and I should leave her 
to suppose that I was only just out of my room. If she asks you whether 
you mean to come here to-day, say No. Secure a quiet life, until circum¬ 
stances force you to give her an answer. Then tell the plain truth—say 
that Mr. Bygrave’s niece and Mrs. Lccount’s description are at variance 
with each other in the most important particular; and beg that the subject 
may not be mentioned again. There is my advice. What do you think of 
it?” 

If Noel Yanstone could have looked into his counsellor’s mind, he might 
have thought the captain’s advice excellently adapted to serve the captain’s 
interests. As long as Mrs. Lecount could be kept in ignorance of her 
master’s visits to North Shingles—so long she would wait until tlie oppor¬ 
tunity came for trying her experimenh; and so long she might be tmsted 
not to endanger the conspiracy by any further proceedings. Necessarily 
incapable of viewing Captain Wragge’s advice under this aspect, Noel Yan¬ 
stone simply looked at it, as offering him a temporary means of escape from 
an explanation with his housekeeper. He eagerly declared that the course 
of action suggested to him should be followed to the letter, and returned to 
Sea Yiew without further delay. 

On this occasion. Captain Wragge’s anticipations were in no respect 
falsified by Mrs. Lecoimt’s conduct. She had no suspicion of her master’s 
visit to North Shingles—she had made up her mind, if necessary, to wait 
patiently for his interview with Miss By grave, until the end of the week— 
and she did not embarrass him by any unexpected questions, when he 
announced his intention of holding no personal communication with the 
Bygraves on that day. All she said was, “Don’t you f(‘ci well enough, 
Mr. Noel? or don’t you feel inclined?” He answered, shortly, “I don’t 
feel well enoughand there the conversation ended. 

The next day, the proceedings of the previous morning were exactly 
Repeated. This time, Noel Yanstone went home rapturously with a keep¬ 
sake in his breast-pocket—he had taken tender possession of one of Miss 
Bygrave’s gloves. At intervals during the day, whenever he was alone, he 
took out the glove, and kissed it with a devotion which was almost passion- 
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ate in its fervour. The miserable little creature luxuriated in his moments 
of stolen happiness, with a speechless and stealthy delight which was a new 
sensation to him. The few young girls whom he had met with, ui his 
father’s narrow circle at Zurich, had Iclt a mischievous pleasure in tieating 
him like a quaint little plaything; the stiongcst impicssion he could make 
on their hcaits was an impiession n which llieir lap-dogs might have 
rivalled him ; the deepest interest he ;oiild create in them, was the intercsi 
they might have felt in a new trinl et or a new dress. The only women 
who had hitherto invited his admirfaion, and taken his compliments seri¬ 
ously, had been w'omen whose charms were on the wane, and whose chances 
ot marriage were fast failing them. For the first time in his life, lie had 
now passed hours of happincvss in tin society of a hcautiful giil, who had 
left him to think of her afterwards vitlioiit a single humiliating remem¬ 
brance to lower him in his own estecn . 

Anxiously as he tried to hide it, die change jiroduccd in his look and 
manner by the new feeling awakcri- d in him, was not a change which 
could be concealed from Mrs. Lecoiin . On the second day, she pointedly 
asked him whether lie had not made a arrangement to call on the Bygraves. 
He denied it as before. “ i’erhaps tai are going to-morrow, Mr. Noel ?” 
persisted the hous(‘keepcr. He w'as at the end of his resources; he-was 
impatient to he lid of her inquiries; he trusted to his friend at North 
Shingles to help him—and, this turn*, he answered, Yes. “ If you sec the 
young lady,” jirocecdi'd Mrs. Locounl, “ don't forget that note of mine, sir, 
which you have in your waistcoat-pocket.” No more was said on either 
side—but by that night’s post, the housekeeper wrote to Miss Garth. The 
letter merely acknowledged, with thanks, the receipt of Miss Gaith’s com¬ 
munication ; and informed her that, in a few days, Mrs. Lecount hoiicd to 
be in a position to write again, and summon Mr. Pendiil to Aldborougli. 

Laic in the evening, when the parlour at North Shingles began to get 
dark, and when the captain rang the bell for candles, as usual, he was sur¬ 
prised by hearing Magdalen’s voice in the passage, telling the seivant to 
take the lights dowm-stairs again. She knocked at the door immediately 
afterwards; and glided into the obscurity of the room, like a ghost. 

“1 have a question to ask you about your plans for to-morrow,” slic said. 
“ My eyes arc very weak this evening, and I hope you will not object 
to dispense with the candles for a few minntes.” 

She spoke in low stifled tones, and felt her way noiselessly to a chair far 
removed from the captain in the darkest part of the room. Sitting near 
the window, he could just discern the dim outline of her dress, he could 
just hear the faint accents of her voice. For the last two days he had seen 
nothing of her, except during their morning walk. On that afternoon, he 
had found his wife crying in the little back room dowm-stairs. She could 
only tell him that Magdalen had frightened her—that Magdalen was going 
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the way again which she had gone when the letter came from China in the 
terrible past time at Vauxhall Walk. 

“I was Sony to hear that you were ill to-day, from Mrs. Wragge,” said 
the captain, unconsciously dropping his voice almost to a whisper as he spoke. 

It doesn^t matter/* she answered quietly, out of the darkness. “ I am 
strong enough to suffer, and live. Other girls, in my place, would have 
been happier—they would have suffered, and died. It doesn’t matter ; it 
will be all the same a hundred years hence. Is he coming again to-morrow 
morning, at seven o’clock ?” 

“Ho is coming, if you feel no objection to it?” 

“ I have no objection to make; I have done with objecting. But I should 
like to have the time altered. I don’t look my best in the early morning— 
I have bad nights, and I rise haggard and worn. Write him a note this 
evening, and tell him to come at twelve o’clock.” 

“ Twelve is rather late, under the circumstances, for you to be seen out 
walking.” 

“ I have no intention of walking. Let him be shown into the par¬ 
lour- 

Her voice died away in silence, before she ended the sentence. 

' “ Yes?” said Captain Wragge. 

“ And leave me alone in the parlour to receive him.” 

“ I understand,” said the captain. “ An admirable idea. I’ll be out of 
the way, in the dining-room, while he is here—and you can come and tell 
me about it when he has gone.” 

There was another moment of silence. 

“ Is there no way but telling you ?” she asked suddenly. “ I can control 
myself while he is with me—but I can’t answer for what I may say or do, 
afterwards. Is there no other way ?” 

“ Plenty of ways,” said the captain. “ Here is the first that occurs 
to me. Leave the blind down over the window of your room up-stairs, 
before he comes. I will go out on the beach, and wait there within sight of 
the house. When I see him come out again, I will look at the window. 
If he has said nothing, leave the blind down. If he has made you an offer 
—draw the blind up. The signal is simplicity itself; wo can't misunder¬ 
stand each other. Look your Ixjst to-morrow! Make sure of him, my dear 
girl—^mako sure of him, if you possibly can.” 

He had spoken loud enough to feel certain that she had heard him—^but 
no answering word came from her. The dead silence was only disturbed by 
the rustling of her dress, which told him she had risen from her chair. 
Her shadowy presence crossed the room again; the door shut softly—she 
was gone. He rang the bell hurriedly for the lights. The servant found 
him standing close at the window—looking less self-possessed than usual. 
He told her he felt a little poorly, and sent her to the cupboard for the brandy. 
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At a few minutes before twelve, the next day, Captain Wragge withdrew 
to his post of observation-concealing himself behind a fishing-boat drawn 
up on the beach. Punctually as the hour stnick, he saw Noel Vanstone 
approach North Shingles, and open the garden gate. AVhen the house door 
had closed on the visitor, Captain AVraggc settled himself comfortably 
against the side of the boat, and lit his cigar. 

He smoked for half an hour—for ten minutes over the half-hour, by his 
watch. He finished the cigar down to the last morsel of it that he could 
hold in his lips. Just as he had tl rown away the end, the door opened 
again; and Noel Vanstone came out. 

The captain looked up instantly at ^fagdalen’s window. In the absorbing 
excitement of the moment, he count< d the seconds. She might get from 
the parlour to her own room in less th m a minute. He counted to thirty— 
and nothing happened. He counted to fifty—and nothing hapi^eiied. He 
gave up counting, and left the boat in paticntl 3 % to return to the house. 

As he took his first step forward he saw the signal. 

'JIic blind w'as drawn up. 

Cautiously ascending the eminence of the beach, Captain Wragge looked 
towards Sea View Cottage, before he Jiowed himself on the Parade. Noel 
Vanstone had reached home again : h<> was just entering his own door. 

“ If all your money was offered me to stand in your shoes,” said the 
captain, looking after him—rich as you are, I wouldn’t take it 1” 


CHAPTER Vlir. 

On returning to the house. Captain Wragge received a significant message 
from the servant. “ Mr. Noel Vanstone would call again at two o’clock, 
that afternoon : when he hoped to have the pleasure of finding Mr. Bygrave 
at home.” 

The captain’s first inquiry, after heaiing tliis message, referred to 
Magdalen. “ Where was Miss Bygrave ?"' “In her own room.” “ Where 
was Mrs. Bygrave ?” “ In the back parlour.” Captain Wragge turned 

his steps at once in the latter direction ; and found his wife, for the second 
time, in tears. She had been sent out of Magdalen’s room, tor the wliolo 
day ; and she was at her wits’ end to know what she had done to deserve it. 
Shortening her lamentations without ceremony, her husband sent her 
up-stairs on the spot; with instructions to knock at the door, and to inquire 
whether Magdalen could give five minutes* attention to a question of im¬ 
portance, which must he settled before two o’clock. 

The answer returned was in the negative. Magdalen requested that the 
subject on which she was asked to decide might be mentioned to her in 
writing. She engaged to reply in the same way—on the understanding 
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that Mrs. Wragge, and not the servant, should bo employed to deliver the 
note, and to take back the answer. 

Captain Wragge forthwith opened his paper-case, and wrote these lines: 
—Accept my warmest congratulations on the result of your interview 
with Mr. N. V. Ho is coming again at two o'clock; no doubt to make 
his proposals in due form. The question to decide is, whether I shall press 
liim or not on the subject of settlements. The considerations for your own 
mind are two in number. First, whether the said pressure (without at all 
underrating your influence over him) may not squeeze for a long time, 
before it squeezes money out of Mr. N. V. Secondly, whether we are 
altogether justified—considering our present position towards a certain 
sharp practitioner in petticoats—in running the risk of delay. Consider 
these points, and let me have your decision as soon as convenient.” 

The answer returned to this note was written in crooked blotted charac¬ 
ters, strangely unlike Magdalen’s usually firm and clear handwriting. Tt 
only contained these words :—“ Give yourself no trouble about settle¬ 
ments. Leave the use to which he is to put his money for the future, in 
my hands.” 

** Did you sec her ?” asked the captain, when his wife had delivered the 
answer. 

tried,” said Mrs. Wragge, with a fresh hurst of tears—“ hut she only 
opened the door far enough to put out her hand. I took and gave it a 
little squeeze—and, oh poor soul, it felt so cold in mine!” 

When Mrs. Lecount’s master made his appearance at two o’clock, he 
stood alarmingly in need of an anodyne application from Mrs. Lecount’s 
green fan. The agitation of making his avowal to Magdalen ; the terror of 
finding himself discovered by the housekeeper ; the tormenting suspicion of 
the hard pecuniary conditions which Magdalen’s relative and guardian 
might impose on him—all these emotions, stirring in conflict together, had 
overpowered his feebly-working heart with a trial that strained it sorely. 
He gasped for breath, as he sat down in the parlour at North Shingles; and 
that ominous bluish pallor which always overspread his face in moments of 
agitation, now made its warning appearance again. Captain Wragge seized 
the brandy bottle, in genuine alarm; and forced his visitor to drink a 
wine-glassful of the spirit, before a word was said between them on either side. 

Eestored by the stimulant, and encouraged by the readiness with which 
the captain anticipated everything that ho had to say% Noel Vanstono con¬ 
trived to state the serious object of his visit, in tolerably plain terms. All 
the conventional preliminaries proper to the occasion were easily disposed 
of. The suitor’s family was respectable; his position in life was undeniably 
satisfactory; his attachment, though hasty, was evidently disinterested and 
sincere. All that Captain Wragge had to do was to refer to these various 
considerations with a happy choice of language, in a voice that trembled 
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with manly emotion—and this he did to perfection. For the first half- 
hour of the interview, no allusion whatever was made to the delicate and 
dangerous part of the subject. The captain waited, until he had composed 
his visitor; and when that result was achieved, came smoothly to the point 
in these terms: 

“ There is one little difficulty, Mr. Vanstone, which I think we have 
both overlooked. Your housekeeper’s recent conduct inclines mo to fear 
that she will view the approaching change in your life with anything but a 
friendly eye. Probably, you liavc not thought it necessary yet to inform 
her of the new tic which you propose o form 

Noel Vanstone turned pale at the b: rc idea of explaining himself to Mrs. 
Lecouut. 

“ I can’t tell what I’m to do,” he t lid, glancing aside nervously at the 
window, as if he expected to see the h usekeeper peeping in. ‘‘I hate all 
awkward positions; and thi.s is the i lost unpleasant position I ever was 
placed in. You don’t know what a orriblo woman Lecoimt is. I’m not 
afraid of her ; pi ay don’t suppose I’m fraid of her-” 

At those words, his fears rose in h s throat, and gave him the lie direct 
by stopping his utteianco. 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself to cxolain,” said Captain AVragge, coming 
to the rescue. “ This is the common story, Mr. Vanstone. Hero is a 
woman who has grown old in your service, and in your father’s service 
before you ; a woman who has contrived, m all sorts of small underhand 
ways, to presume systematically on her position for years and years jiast; 
a woman, in short, whom your inconsiderate but perfectly natural kindness, 
has allowed to claim a right of property in you-” 

‘‘ Property !” cried Noel Vanstone, mistaking the captain, and letting the 
truth escape him through sheer inability to conceal his fears any longer. 
“ I don’t know what amount of property she won’t claim. She’ll make me 
pay for my father as well as for myself. Thousands, Mr. Pygravc—'thou¬ 
sands of pounds sterling out of my pocket! !!” He clasped his hands in 
despair at the picture of pecuniary compulsion, which his fancy had con¬ 
jured up—his own golden life-blood spouting from him in great jets of pro¬ 
digality under the lancet of Mrs. Lccount! 

“ Gently, Mr. Vanstone—gently ! The woman knows nothing so far, 
and the money is not gone yet.” 

“ No, no; the money is not gone, as yon say. I’m only nervous about 
it; I can’t help being nervous. You were saying something just now; you 
were going to give me advice. I value your advice—you don’t know how 
highly I value your advice.” He said those words with a conciliatory smile, 
which was ^more than helpless: it was absolutely servile in its dependence 
on his judicious friend. 

“I was only assuring yon, m'y dear sir, that I understood your position,” 
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said the captain. “ I sec your difficulty as plainly as you can see it your¬ 
self. Tell a woman like Mrs. Lecount that she must come off her domes¬ 
tic throne, to make way for a young and beautiful successor, armed with 
the authority of a wife; and an unpleasant scene must be the inevitable 
result. An unpleasant scene, Mr. Vanstone, if your opinion of your house¬ 
keeper’s sanity is well founded. Something far more serious, if my opinion 
that her intellect is unsettled, happens to turn out the right one.” 

“I don’t say it isn’t my opinion too,” rejoined Noel Vanstone. “ Espe¬ 
cially after wliat has happened to-day.” 

Captain Wragge immediately begged to know what the event alluded to 
might be. 

Noel Vanstone, thereupon, explained—with an infinite number of paren¬ 
theses, all referring to himself—that Mrs. Lecount liad put the dreaded 
question relating to the little note in her master’s ]X)cket, barely an hour 
since. He had answered her inquiry as Mr. Bygrave had advised him. On 
hearing that the accumey of the personal description had been fairly put to 
the test, and had lailed in the one important particular of the moles on the 
neck, Mrs. Lecount had considered a little, and had then asked him 
whether he had shown her note to Mr. By grave, before the expeiiment was 
tried. He had answered in the negative, as the only safe form of reply that 
he could think of, on the spur of the moment—and the housekeeper had 
then addressed him in these strange and startling words : “ You are keep¬ 

ing the truth from me, Mr. Noel. You arc trusting strangers, and doubting 
your old servant and your old friend. Every time you go to Mr. Bygrave’s 
lioiise, every time you see Miss Bygrave, you arc drawing nearer and nearer 
to your destruction, ’fhey have got the bandage over your eyes in spite of 
me ; hut I tell them, and tell you, before many days are over, I will take it 
off!” To this extraordinary outbreak—accompanied, as it was, by an ex¬ 
pression in Mrs. Lecount’s face which he had never seen there before—Noel 
Vanstone had made no reply. Mr. Bygrave’s conviction that there was a 
lurking taint of insanity in the housekeeper’s blood, had recurred to his 
memory, and he had left the room at the first opportunity. 

Captain Wragge listened with the closest attention to the narrative thus 
presented to him. But one conclusion could he drawn from it—it was a 
plain warning to him to hasten the end. 

am not surprised,” he said, gravely, “ to hear that you are inclining 
more favourably to my opinion. After what you have just told me, Mr. 
Vanstone, no sensible man could do otherwise. This is becoming serious. 
I hardly know what results may not he expected to follow the communica¬ 
tion of your approaching change in life to Mrs. Lecount. My niece may ho 
involved in those results. She is nervous; she is sensitive in the highest 
degree; she is the innocent object of this woman’s unreasoning hatred and 
distrust. You alarm me, sir! I am not easily thrown off rny balance— 
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but I acknowledge you alarm me for the future.” He frowned, shook his 
liead, and looked at his visitor despondently. 

Noel Vanstone began to feel uneasy. The change in Mr. By grave’s 
manner seemed ominous of a reconsideration of his proposals from a new, 
and unfavourable point of view. He took counsel of his inborn cowardice, 
and his inborn cunning; and proposed a solution of the difficulty,discovered 
by himself. 

“ Why should we tell Lccount at all ?” he asked. “ What right has 
Lecount to know ? Can’t we be man* ed, without letting her into the secret P 
And can’t somebody tell her afterwards, when we are both out of her reach ?” 

Captain Wragge received this proi)Osal with an expression of surprise, 
which did infinite credit to his power of control over his own countenance. 
His foremost object, throughout the uiterview, had been to conduct it tc- 
this point—or, in other words, to m dvo the first idea of keeping the mar¬ 
riage a secret from Mrs. Lecount, en-anate from Noel Vanstone instead oi 
from himself. No one knew better l oan the captain that the only respom 
sibilities which a weak man ever acc ;pts, are responsibilities which can be 
perpetually pointed out to him as resting exclusively on his own shoulders, 

** 1 am accustomed to set my face igainst clandestine proceedings of all 
kinds,” said Captain Wragge. “ Bun there .are exceptions to the strictest 
rules; and I am bound to admit. Mi. Vanstone, that your position in this 
matter is an exceptional position if ever there was one yet. The course you 
have just proposed—however unbecoming I may think it; however dis¬ 
tasteful it may he to myself—would not only spare you a very serious 
embarrassment (to say the least of it), but would also protect you from 
the personal assertion of those pecuniary claims on the jiart of your house- 
kee}x?i’, to wdiich you have already adverted. Tliese are both desirable 
results to achieve—to say notliing ot the removal, on my side, of all appre¬ 
hension of annoyance to my niece. On the other hand, however, a mar¬ 
riage solemnized wuth such privacy as you propose, must be a hasty 
marriage—for, as we are situated, the longer the delay, the greater will be 
the risk that our secret may escajie our keeping. I am not against hasty 
marriages, where a mutual flame is fanned by an adequate income. My 
own was a love-match, contracted in a hurry. There are plenty of in¬ 
stances in the experience of every one, of short courtships and speedy 
marriages, which have turned up trumps—I beg your paidon—which liave 
turned out well, after all. But if you and my niece, Mr. Vanstone, are to 
add one to the number of these cases, the usual preliminaries of marriage 
among the higher classes must be hastened by some means. You doubtless 
understand me, as now referring to the subject of settlements.” 

“ I’ll take anotlier teaspoonful of brandy,” said Noel Vanstone, holding 
out his glass with a trembling hand as the word “settlements” passed 
Captain Wragge’s lips. 
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‘‘ Fll take a teaspooaful with you,” said the captain, nimbly dismount¬ 
ing from the pedestal of his respectability, and sipping his brandy with the 
highest relish. Noel Vanstonc, after nervously following his host’s 
example, composed himself to meet the coming ordeal, with reclining head 
and grasping hands—in the position familiarly associated to all civilized 
humanity with a seat in a dentist’s chair. 

The captain put down his empty glass and got up again on his pedestal. 

** We were talking of settlements,” he resumed. “ 1 have already men¬ 
tioned, Mr. Vanstonc, at an early period of our conversation, that my nieco 
presents the man of her choice with no other dowry than the most inesti¬ 
mable of all gifts—the gift of herself. This circumstance, however (as 
you are no doubt aware), does not disentitle me to make the customary 
stipulations with her future husband. According to th(> usual course in 
this matter, my lawyer would see yours—consultations would take place— 
<lelays would occur—strangers would be in ])Ossession of your intentions— 
and Mrs. Lccount would, sooner or later, arrive at that knowledge of the truth, 
which you are anxious to keep from her. Do you agree with me, so far ?” 

Unutterable apprehension closed Noel Vanstone’s lips. He could only 
reply by an inclination of the head. 

“Very good,” said the captain. “Now, sir, you may possibly have 
observed that I am a man of a very original turn of mind. If T have not 
hitherto struck you in that light, it may then be necessary to mention that 
there are some subjects on which I jicrsist in thinking for myself. The 
subject of marriage settlements is one of them. What,'let mo ask you, docs 
a parent or guardian in my present condition usually do ? After having 
trusted the man whom he has chosen for his son-in-law with tho sacred 
deposit of a woman’s happiness—he turns lound on that man, and declines 
to trust him with the infinitely inferior responsibility of providing for her 
pecuniary future. He fetters his son-in-law with the most binding docu¬ 
ment the law can produce; and employs with the husband of his own 
child, the same precautions which he would use if he were dealing with a 
stranger and a rogue. I call such conduct as this, inconsistent and unbe¬ 
coming in tho last degree. You will not find it my course of conduct, 
Mr. Vanstone—you will not find me preaching what I don’t practise. If I 
trust you with my niece, I trust you with every inferior responsibility 
towards her and towards me. Give me your hand, sir—tell me on your 
word of honour that you will provide for your wife, as becomes her position 
and your means—and the question of settlements is decided between us 
from this moment, at once and for ever!” Having carried out Magdalen’s 
instructions in this lofty tone, he threw open his respeclablo frock-coat, and 
sat with head erect, and hand extended, the model of parental feeling, and 
the picture of human integrity. 

For one moment, Noel Vanstone remained literally petrified by astonish- 
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ment. The next, ho started from his chair and wrung the hand of his 
magnanimous friend, in a perfect transport of admiration. Never yet, 
throughout his long and varied career, had Captain Wraggo felt such diffi¬ 
culty in keeping his countenance, as he felt now. Contempt for the out¬ 
burst of miserly gratitude of which he was the object; triumph in the 
sense of successful conspiracy against i man who had rated the offer of liis 
protection at five pounds; regret at ti e lost o])portunity uf effecting a fine 
stroke of moral agriculture, which his Iread of involving himself in coming 
consequences had forced him to let si o—all these varied emotions agitated 
the captain’s mind; all strove toget ter to find their way to the surface, 
through the outlets of his face or his tongue. He allowed Moel Vanstono 
to keep possession of his hand, and to heap one scries of shrill protestations 
and promises on another, until ho 1 id regained his usual mastery over 
himself. That result achieved, he pm the little man back in his chair, and 
returned forthwith to the subject of ]\1 s. Lecoiint. 

“Suppose we now revert to the dif ciilty which we have not conquered 
yet,” said the captain. “Let us sas that 1 do violence to my own habits 
and feelings; that I allow the cousKe rations I have already mentioned to 
weigh with me; and that I sanction /our wish to be united to my niece, 
without the knowledge of Mrs. Lecuimt. Allow mo to inquire, m that 
case, what means you can suggest for the accomplishment of your end ?” 

“ I can’t suggest anything,” replied Noel Vaiistone, helplessly. “ \Yould 
yon object to suggest fur me ?” 

“You are making a holder request than you think, Mr. Vanstono. I 
never do things by halves. When I am acting with my customary 
candour, I am Irank (as you know already) to the utmost verge of impru¬ 
dence. When exceptional circumstances compel mo to take an opposite 
course, there isn’t a slyer fox alive than I am. If, at your express request, 
I take off my honest English coat here, and put on a Jesuit’s gown—if, 
purely out of sympathy for your awkward position, I consent to keep your 
secret for yon from Mrs. Lecount—I must have no'unseasonable scruples to 
contend with on your part. If it is neck or nothing on my side, sir—it 
must be neck or nothing on yours also !” 

“Neck or nothing by all means,” said Noel Vanstone, briskly—“on the 
understanding that you go first. I have no scruples about keeping Lccount in 
the dark. But she is devilish cunning, Mr. Bygrave. How is it to he done E’ 

“ You shall hear directly,” replied the captain. “ Before I develop my 
views, I should like to have your opinion on an abstract question of 
morality. Wliat do you think, my dear sir, of pious frauds in general ?” 

Noel Vanstone looked a little embarrassed by the question. 

“ Shall I put it more plainly?” continued Captain Wraggo. “What do 
you say to the universally-accepted maxim, that ‘ all stratagems are fair in 
love and war T —Yes, or No ?” 
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“ Yes !** answered Noel Vanstone, with the utmost readiness. 

** One more question, and I have done,” said the captain. “ Do you see 
any particular objection to practising a pious fraud on Mrs. Lecount 

Noel Vanstone’s resolution began to falter a little. 

“ Is Lecount likely to find it out ?” he asked cautiously. 

“ She can’t possibly discover it until you are married, and out of her 
reach,” 

You are sure of that ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Play any trick you like on Lecount,” said Noel Vanstone, with an air 
of unutterable relief. “ T have had my suspicions lately, that she is trying 
to domineer over me—I am beginning to feel that I have borne with 
Lecount long enough. I wish I was well rid of her.” 

“You shall have your wish,” said Captain Wragge. “ You shall be rid 
of her in a week or ten days.” 

Noel Vanstone rose eagerly and approached the captain’s chair. 

“You dont say so 1” he exclaimed. “How do you mean to send her 
away ?” 

“ I mean to send her on a journey,” replied Captain Wragge, 

“Where?” 

“ From your house at Aldborough, to her brother's l)edside at Zurich.” 

Noel Vanstone started back at the answer, and returned suddenly to his 
chair. 

“ How can you do that ?” he inquired, in the greatest perplexity. “ Her 
brother (hang him !) is much better. She had another letter from Zurich 
to say so, this morning.” 

“ Did you see the letter ?” 

“ Yes. She always worries about her brother—she would show it to me.” 

“ Who was it from ? and what did it say ?” 

“ It was from the doctor—^lie always writes to her. I don’t care two 
straws about her brother; and I don’t remember much of the letter, except 
that it was a short one. The fellow was much better ; and if the doctor 
didn’t write again, she might take it for granted that he was getting well. 
That was the substance of it.” 

“ Did you notice where she put the letter, when you gave it her back 
again ?” 

“ Yes. She put it in the drawer, where she keeps her account-books.” 

“ Can you get at tliat drawer?” 

“ Of course I can. 1 have got a duplicate key—I always insist on a 
duplicate key of the place where she kee^is her account-books. I never 
allow the account-books to be locked up from my inspection: it’s a rule of 
the house.” 

“Be 80 good as to get that letter to-day, Mr. Vanstone, without your 
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housekeeper’s knowledge; and add to the favour by letting me have it liere 
privately for an hour or two.” 

“ What do you want it for ?” 

** I have some more questions to ask, before I can tell you. Have you 
any intimate friend at Zurich, whom you could trust to help you in play¬ 
ing a tnck on Mrs Lecount ?” 

“ What sort of help do you mean ?” asked Noel Vanstone. 

“ Supjx)se,’‘’said the captain, “yoiwere to send a letter addressed to 
Mrs. Lecount, at Aldborough, enclost i in another letter addressed to one 
of your friends abroad? And suppos*! you were to instruct that friend to 
help a harmless practical joke by porting Mrs. Lecount’s letter at Zurich ? 
Do you know any one who could lie 1 > listed to do that ?” 

“ I know two people who could be trusted!” cried Noel Yanstone. 
“ Both ladies—both spinsters—both 1 :tter enemies of Lecoimt’s. But what 
IS your drift, Mr. Bygravc ? Though I am not usually wanting in penetra¬ 
tion, I don’t altogether see your drift. 

“You shall see it directly, Mr. V^andonc.” 

With those words ho rose, withdrew to his desk in the corner of tlicrooin, 
and wrote a few lines on a sheet of nob^-paper. After first reading them care¬ 
fully to himself, he beckoned to Noel Yanstone to come and read them too. 

“ A few minutes since,’' said the e-axitain, pointing complacently to his 
own composition with the feather end of his pen, “ I bad the honour of 
suggesting a pious fraud on Mrs. Lecount. There it is!” 

Fie resigned his chair at the writing-table to his visitor. Ncxil Vanstone 
sat down, and read these lines: 

“ My dear Madam, —Since I last wrote, I deeply regret to inform you 
that your brother has suffered a relapse. The symptoms arc so serious, 
that it is my painful duty to summon you instantly to his bedside. I am 
making every effort to resist the renewed progress of the malady ; and I 
have not yet lost all hope of success. But I cannot reconcile it to my con¬ 
science to leave you in ignorance of a serious change in my patient for the 
worse, which inay be attended by fatal results. With much sympathy, I 
remain, &c, &c.” 

Captain Wragge waited with some anxiety for the effect which this letter 
might produce. Mean, selfish, and cowardly as he was, even Noel Vanstone 
might feel some compunction at practising such a deception as was here sug¬ 
gested, on a woman who stood towards him in the jxisitioii of Mrs. Lecount. 
She had served him faithfully, however interested her motives might be 
’—she had lived, since he was a lad, in the full possession of his father’s 
confidence—she was living now under the protection of his own roof. 
Could he fail to remember this; and, remembering it, could he lend his aid 
without hesitation to the scheme which was now proposed to him ? Captain 
Wragge unconsciously retained belief enough in human nature to doubt it. 
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To his surprise, and, it must be added, to las relief also, liis apprehensions 
proved to be perfectly groundless. The only emotions aroused in Noel Yan- 
stone’s mind by a perusal of the letter, were a hearty admiration of his friend’s 
idea, and a vainglorious anxiety to claim the credit to himself of being the 
person who carried it out. Examines may be found every day of a fool who 
is no coward ; exam],)los may be found occasionally of a fool who is not 
cunning—^but it may reasonably bo doubted whether there is a producible 
instance anywhere of a fool who is not cruel. 

** Perfect 1” cried Noel Vanstone, clapping his hands. “ Mr. Bygravc, 
you are as good as Figaro in the French comedy. Talking of French, there 
is one serious mistake in this clever letter of yours—it is written in the 
wrong language. When the doctor writes to Lecount, he writes in French. 
Perhaps you meant me to translate it? You can’t manage without my 
help can you ? I write French as fluently as I write English. Just look 
at me I Pll translate it, while I sit here, in two strokes of the pen.” 

He completed the translation almost as rapidly as Captain Wraggo had 
produced the original. “ Wait a minute!” he cried, in high critical triumph 
at discovering another defect in the composition of his ingenious friend, 
“ The doctor always dates his letters. Here is no date to yours.” 

“ I leave the date to you,” said the captain, with a sardonic smile. 
“You have discovered the fault, my dear sir—pray correct it 1” 

Noel Vanstone mentally looked into the great gulf which separates the 
faculty that can discover a defect, from the faculty that can apply a 
remedy—and, following the example of many a wiser man, declined to 
cross over it. 

“ I couldn’t think of taking the liberty,” be said, politely. “ Perhaps 
you had a motive for leaving the date out ?” 

“Perhaps I had,” replied Captau Wragge, with his easiest good humour. 
“ The date must depend on the time a letter takes to get to Zurich. I 
have had no experience on that point —you must have had plenty of expe¬ 
rience in your father’s time. Give me the benefit of your information; 
and we will add the date before you leave the writing-table.” 

Noel Yanstone’s exjieneuco was, as Captain Wragge bad anticipated, per¬ 
fectly competent to settle the question of time. The railway resources of tlie 
Continent (in the year eighteen hundred and forty-seven) were but scanty; 
and a letter sent, at that period, from England to Zurich, and from Zurich 
back again to England, occupied ten days in making the double journey by 
post, 

“^Date the letter, in French, five days on from to-morrow,” said the 
captain, when he had got his information. “ Very good. The next thing 
is to let me have the doctor’s note, as soon as you can. I may he obliged 
to practise some hours before I can copy your translation in an exact 
imitation of the doctor’s handwritmg. Have you got any foreign note- 
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paper ? Let me have a few sheets ; and send, at the same time, an envelope 
addressed to one of those lady-friends of yours at Zurich, accompanied by 
the necessary request to post the enclosure. This is all 1 need trouble you 
to do, Mr. Vanstone. Don’t let me seem inhospitable—^but the sooner you 
can supply me with my materials, the better I shall be pleased. Wo 
entirely understand each other, I supj ose ? Having accepted your proposal 
for my niece’s hand, I sanction a p ivate marriage in consideration of the 
circumstances on your side. A litth harmless stratagem is necessary to 
forward your views. I invent the ^’ratagem, at your request—and you 
make use of it without the least hcsit dion. The result is, that in ten days 
from to-morrow, Mrs. Lecount wil be on her way to Switzerland—in 
fifteen days from to-mon*ow, Mrs. Le* ount will reach Zurich, and discover 
the trick wo have played her—in wenty days from to-morrow, Mrs. 
Lecount will be hack at Aldboroiigh, uid will find her master’s wedding- 
cards on the table, and her master h mself away on his honeymoon trip. 
I put it arithmetically, for the sak( of putting it ])lain. God bless you. 
Good-moruing!” 

“ I suppose I may have the happiness of seeing Miss Bygrave to-morrow ?” 
said Noel Vanstone, turning round at- the door. 

“We must be careful,” rejdied Captain Wrasge. “I don’t forbid to¬ 
morrow—but 1 make no promise be} end that. Permit me to remind you 
that wc have got Mrs. Lecount to manage for the next ten days.” 

“ I wish liccoimt was at the bottom of the German Ocean 1” exclaimed 
Noel Vanstone, fervently. “It’s all veiy well for you to manage hcr—you 
don’t live in the house. What am 1 to do?” 

“I’ll tell you to-morrow,” said the captain. “Go out for your walk 
alone, and drop in here, as you dropped m to-day, at two o’clock. In the 
mean time, don’t forget those things I want you to send me. Seal them iq> 
together in a large envelope. When you have done that, ask Mrs. Lecount 
to walk out with you as usual; and while she is up-stairs putting her bonnet 
on, send the servant across to me. You understand? Good-morning.” 

An hour afterwards, the sealed envelope, with its enclosures, reached 
Captain Wragge in perfect safety. The double task of exactly imitating a 
strange handwriting, and accurately copying words written in a language 
with which he was but slightly acquainted, presented more difficulties to be 
overcome than the captain had anticipated. It was eleven o’clock before 
the employment which he had undertaken was successfully completed, and 
the letter to Zurich ready for the post. 

Before going to bed, be walked out on the deserted Parade, to breathe the 
cool night air. All the lights were extinguished in Sea View Cottage, 
when he looked that way—except the light in the housekeeper’s window. 
Captain Wragge shook his head suspiciously. Ho had gained experience 
enough, by this time, to distrust tho wakefulness of Mrs. Lecount. 
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CHAPTER IX 

If Captain Wragge could have looked into Mrs. Lecount’s room—while he 
stood on the Parade watching the light in her window—he would have seen 
the housekeeper sitting absorbed in meditation over a worthless little morsel 
of brown stuff, which lay on her toilct/-table. 

However exasperating to herself the conclusion might be, Mrs. Lecount 
could not fail to see that she had been thus far met and baffled successfully 
at every point. What was she to do next? If she sent for Mr. Pendril, 
when he came to Aldborough (with only a few liours spared from his 
business at lier disposal)—what definite course would there be for him to 
follow? If she showed Noel Vanstonc the original letter from which her 
note had been copied, he would apply instantly to the writer for an ex]>lana- 
tion; would ex^iosc the fabricated story by which Mrs. Lecount had suc¬ 
ceeded in imposing on Miss Garth ; and would, in any event, still declare, 
on the evidence of his own eyes, that the test by the marks on the neck had 
utterly failed. Miss Vanstonc the elder, whose unexpected presence at 
Aldborough might have done wonders—whose voice in the hall at North 
Shingles, even if she had been admitted no farther, might have reached her 
sister’s ears, and led to instant results—Miss Yanstone the elder, was out 
of the country, and was not likely to return for a month at least. Look as 
anxiously as Mrs. Lecount might along the coui’se which she had hitherto 
followed, she failed to see her way through the accumulated obstacles which 
now barred her advance. 

Other women, in this position, might have waited until circumstances 
altered, and helped them. Mrs. Lecount boldly retraced her steps, and 
deteiTnined to find her way to her end in a new direction. Resigning, for 
the present, all further attempt to prove that the false Miss Bygravc was 
the true Magdalen Vanstone—she resolved to narrow the range of her 
next efforts; to leave the actual question of Magdalen’s identity untouchc*d; 
and to rest satisfied with convincing her master of this simple fact—that 
the young lady who was charming him at North Shingles, and the disguised 
woman who had ten-ified him in Vauxhall Walk, were one and the same 
jierson. 

The means of effecting this new object were, to all appearance, far less 
easy of attainment than the means of effecting the object which Mrs. Lecount 
had just resigned. Here, no help was to be expected from others—no 
ostensibly benevolent motives could be put forward as a blind—no appeal 
could be made to Mr. Pendril or to Miss Garth. Here, the housekeeper s 
only chance of success depended in the first place on her being able to effect 
a stolen entrance into Mr. Bygrave’s house; and, in the second place, on 
her ability to discover whether that memorable alpaca dress from which 
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she had secretly cut the fragment of stuff, happened to form part of Miss 
Bygrave’s wardrobe. 

Taking the difficulties now before her in their order as they occurred, 
Mrs. Lecount first resolved to devote the next few days to watching the 
habits of the inmates of North Shingles, from early in the morning 
to late at night; and to testing the capacity of the one servant in 
the house to resist the temptation of a bribe. Assuming that results proved 
successful, and that, either by money or by stratagem, she gained admission 
to North Shingles (without the kn^'wledge of Mr. Bygrave or his niece), 
she turned next to the second diffi* ulty of the two—the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining access to Miss Bygrave’s ward«-obe. 

If the servant proved corruptible, ad obstacles in this direction might be 
considered as removed beforehand, dut, if the servant proved honest, the 
new problem was no easy one to solv 

Long and careful consideration o the question led the housekeeper, at 
last, to the bold resolution of obtaiiuog an interview—if the servant failed 
her—with Mrs. Bygrave herself. Waat was the true cause of this lady’s 
mysterious seclusion? Was she a person of the strictest and the most 
inconvenient integrity? or a person who could not be depended on to 
preserve a secret? or a person who was as artful as Mr. Bygiave himself, 
and who was kept in reserve to forward the object of some new deception 
which was yet to come ? In the first two cases, Mrs. Lecount could trust 
in her own iK)wers of dissimulation, and in the results which they might 
achieve. In the last case (if no other end was gained), it might be of vital 
importance to her to discover an enemy hidden in the dark. In any event, 
she determined to run the risk. Of the three chances in her favour, on 
which she had reckoned at the outset of the stmggle—the chance of en¬ 
trapping Magdalen by woid of mouth, the chance of entrapping her by tlic 
help of her friends, and the chance of entrapping her by means of Mrs. 
Bygravc—two had been tried, and two had failed. The third remained to 
be tested yet; and the third might succeed. 

So, the captain’s enemy plotted against him in the privacy of lier own 
chamber, while the captain watched the light in her window from the 
beach outside. 

Before breakfast the next morning, Captain AVragge posted the forged 
letter to Zurich with his o^vn hand. lie went back to Noith Shingles with 
his mind not quite decided on the couise to take with Mrs. Lecount, during 
the all-important interval of the next ten days. 

Greatly to his surprise, his doubts on this point were abruptly decided by 
Magdalen herself. 

He found her waiting for him, in the room where the breakfast was laid. 
She was walking restlessly to and fio, with her head drooping on her 

y 
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bosom, and her hair hanging disordered over her shoulders. The moment 
she looked up on his entrance, the captain felt the fear which Mrs. Wragge 
had felt before him—the fear that her mind would be struck prostrate 
again, as it had been struck once already, when Frank’s letter reached her 
in Vauxhall Walk. 

“ Is he coming again to day ?” she asked, pushing away from her the 
chair which Captain Wragge offered, with such violence that she threw it 
on the floor. 

“Yes,” said the captain, wisely answering her in the fewest words. 
“ He is coming at two o’clock.” 

“ Take me away I” she exclaimed, tossing her hair back wildly from her 
face. “ Take me away before he comes. I can’t get over the horror of 
marrying him, while I am in this hateful place—take me somewhere where 
I can forget it, or 1 shall go mad ! Give me two days’ rest—two days out 
of sight of that horrible sea—two days out of prison in this horrible house 
—two days anywhere in the wide world, away from Aldborough. I’ll 
come back with you! I’ll go through with it to the end ! Only give me 
two days’ escape from that man and everything belonging to him! Do 
you hear, you villain?” she cried, seizing his arm and shaking it in 
a frenzy of passion—have been tortured enough—I can bear it no 
longer!” 

There was but one way of quieting her, and the captain instantly took it, 

** If you will try to control yourself,” he said, ‘‘ you shall leave Ald¬ 
borough in an hour’s time.” 

She dropped his arm, and leaned back heavily against the wall behind her. 

“ I’ll try,” she answered, struggling for breath, but looking at him less 
wildly. “ You sha’n’t complain of me, if I can help it.” She attempted 
confusedly to take her handkerchief from her apron pocket, and failed to 
find it. The captain took it out for her. Her eyes softened, and she drew 
her breath more freely, as she received the handkerchief from him. “You 
are a kinder man than I thought you were,” she said; “lam sorry I spoke 
so passionately to you just now—I am very, very sorry.” The tears stole 
into her eyes, and she offered him her hand with the native grace and 
gentleness of happier days. “ Be friends with me again,” she said, plead¬ 
ingly. “ Tm only a girl, Captain Wragge—I’m only a girl!” 

He took her hand in silence—patted it for a moment—and then opened 
the door for her to go back to her own room again. There was genuine 
regret in his face, as he showed her that trifling attention. He was a vaga¬ 
bond and a cheat; he had lived a mean, shuffling, degraded life—but he 
was human; and she had found her way to the lost sympathies in him 
which not even the self-profanation of a swindler’s existence could wholly 
destroy. “ Damn the breakfast!” he said, when the servant came in for 
her orders. “ Go to the inn directly, and say I want a carriage and pair at 
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the door in an hour’s time.” He went out into the passage, still chafing 
under a sense of mental disturbance which was new to him ; and shouted 
to his wife more fiercely than ever. “ Pack up what we want for a week’s 
absence—and be ready in half an hour 1” Having issued those directions, 
he returned to the breakfast-room, and looked at the half-spread table with 
an impatient wonder at his disinclination to do justice to his own meal. 
“ She has rubbed off the edge of my appetite,” he said to himself, with a 
forced laugh. “ I’ll try a cigar, and a turn in the fresh air.” 

If he had been twenty years younger, those remedies might have failed 
him. But where is the man to be found, whose internal policy succumbs 
to revolution, when that man is on tb-; wrong side of fifty? Exercise and 
change of place gave the captain bac]^ into the possession of himself. Ho 
recovered the lost sense of the flavour f his cigar ; and recalled his wander¬ 
ing attention to the question of his aj oroaching absence from Aldborough. 
A few minutes’ consideration satisfice his mind that Magdalen’s outbreak 
had forced him to take the course of ill others, which, on a fair review of 
existing emergencies, it was now most desirable to adopt. 

Captain Wragge’s inquiries, on the ivening when he and Magdalen had 
drunk tea at Sea Yiew, had certainly nformed him that the housekeeper’s 
brother possessed a modest competence; that his sister was his nearest 
living relative ; and that there were some unscrupulous cousins on the spot, 
who were anxious to usurp the place in his will which properly belonged 
to Mrs. Lecount. Here were strong motives to take the housekeeper to 
Zurich, when the false report of her brother’s relapse reached England. 
But, if any idea of Noel Vanstone’s true position dawned on her, in the 
mean time—who could say whether she might not, at the eleventh hour, 
])refer asserting her large pecuniary interest in her master, to defending her 
small pecuniary interest at her brother’s bedside 1 While that question 
remained undecided, the plain necessity of checking the growth of Noel 
Vanstone’s intimacy with the family at North Shingles, did not admit of a 
doubt; and of all means of effecting that object, none could be less open to 
suspicion than the temporary removal of the household from their residence 
at Aldborough. Thoroughly satisfied with the soundness of this conclusion, 
Captain Wragge made straight for Sea View Cottage, to apologize and 
explain before the carriage came and the departure took place. 

Noel Vanstone was easily accessible to visitors: he was walking in the 
garden before breakfast. His disappointment and vexation were freely 
expressed when he heard the news which his friend had to communicate. 
The captain’s fluent tongue, however, soon impressed on him the necessity 
of resignation to present circumstances. The bare hint that the “pious 
fraud” might fail after all, if anything happened in the ten days’ interval 
to enlighten Mrs. Lecount, bad an instant effect in making Noel Vanstone 
as patient and as submissive as could be wished. 

Y 2 
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** I won't tell you where we are going, for two good reasons,” said Cap¬ 
tain Wragge, when his preliminary explanations were completed. “ In the 
first place, I haven't made up my mind yet; and, in the second place, if 
you don’t know what our destination is, Mrs. Lecount can’t worm it out of 
you. I have not the least doubt she is watching us, at this moment, from 
behind her window-curtain. When she asks what I wanted with you this 
morning, tell her I came to say good-hye for a few days—finding my niece 
not so well again, and wishing to take her on a short visit to some friends, 
to try change of air. If you could produce an impression on Mrs. Lecount’s 
mind (without overdoing it), that you are a little disappointed in me, and 
that you are rather inclined to doubt my heartiness in cultivating your 
acquaintance, you will greatly help our present object. You may depend 
on our return to North Shingles in four or five days at farthest. If any¬ 
thing strikes me in the mean while, the post is always at our service, and I 
won’t fail to write to you.” 

** Won’t Miss Bygrave write to me?” inquired Noel Vanstone piteously. 
** Did she know you were coming here ? Did she send me no message ?” 

** Unpardonable on my part to have forgotten it!” cried the captain. 
“ She sent you her love.” 

Noel Vanstone closed his eyes in silent ecstasy. 

When he opened them again, Captain Wragge had passed through the 
garden gate and was on his way hack to North Shingles. As soon as his 
own door had closed on him, Mrs. Lecount descended from the post of 
observation which the captain had rightly suspected her of occupying; and 
addressed the inquiry to her master which the captain had rightly foreseen 
would follow his departure. The reply she received produced but one 
impression on her mind. She at once set it down as a falsehood, and 
returned to her own window, to keep watch over North Shingles more 
vigilantly than ever. 

To her utter astonishment, after a lapse of less than half an hour, she 
saw an empty carriage draw up at Mr. Bygrave’s door. Luggage was 
brought out and packed on the vehicle. Miss Bygrave appeared, and took 
her seat in it She was followed into the carriage by a lady of great size 
and stature, whom the housekeeper conjectured to be Mrs. Bygrave. The 
S3rvant came next, and stood waiting on the path. The last person to 
appear was Mr. Bygrave. He locked the house-door, and took the key 
away with him to a cottage near at hand, which was the residence of the 
landlord of North Shingles. On his return, he nodded to the servant— 
who walked away by herself towards the humbler quarter of the little 
town—and joined the ladies in the carriage. The coachman mounted the 
box, and the vehicle disappeared. 

Mrs. Lecount laid down the opera-glass, through which she had been 
closely investigating these proceedings, with a feeling of helpless perplexity 
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which she was almost ashamed to acknowledge to herself. The secret of 
Mr. Bygrave’s object in suddenly emptying his house at Aldborough of 
every living creature in it, was an impenetrable mystery to her. 

Submitting herself to circumstances with a ready resignation which 
Captain Wragge had not shown, on his side, in a similar situation, Mrs. 
Lecount wasted neither time nor temper in unprofitable guess-work. She 
left the mystery to thicken or to clear, as the future might decide; and 
looked exclusively at the uses to whi*)h she might put the morning’s event 
in her own interests. Whatever migiit have become of the family at North 
Shingles, the servant was left behind—and the servant was exactly the 
person whose assistance might now >)o of vital importance to the house- 
keeper’s projects. Mrs. Lecount put )n her bonnet, inspected the collection 
of loose silver in her purse, and set ft-rth on the spot to make the servant’s 
acquaintance. 

She went first to the cottage, at wnicli Mr. Bygrave had left the key of 
North Shingles, to discover the serva it’s present address from the landlord. 
So far as this object was concerned, her errand.proved successful. The 
landlord knew that the girl had been allowed to go home for a few days to 
her friends, and knew in what part < f Aldborough her friends lived. But 
here his sources of information suddenly dried up. He knew nothing of 
the destination to which Mr. Bygrave and his family had betaken them* 
selves; and he was perfectly ignorant of the number of days over which 
their absence might be expected to extend. All he could say was, that he 
had not received a notice to quit from his tenant, and that he had been 
requested to keep the key of the house in his possession until Mr. Bygrave 
returned to claim it in his own person. 

Baffled, but not discouraged, Mrs. Lecount turned her steps next towards 
the back street of Aldborough, and astonished the servant’s relatives by 
conferring on them the honour of a morning call. 

Easily imposed on, at starting, by Mrs. Lccount’s pretence of calling to 
engage her, under the impression that she had left Mr. By grave’s service— 
the servant did her best to answer the questions put to her. But she 
knew as little as the landlord of her master’s plans. All she could say 
about them was, that she had not been dismissed, and that she was to 
await the receipt of a note recalling her when necessary to her situation at 
North Shingles. Not having expected to find her better informed on this 
part of the subject, Mrs. Lecount smoothly shifted her ground, and led the 
woman into talking generally of the advantages and defects of her situation 
in Mr. Bygrave’s family. 

Profiting by the knowledge gained, in this indirect manner, of the little 
secrets of the household, Mrs. Lecount made two discoveries. She found 
out, in the first place, that the servant (having enough to do in attending 
to the coarser part of the domestic work) was in no position to disclose the 
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secrets of Miss By grave’s wardrobe, which were known only to the young 
lady herself and to her aunt. In the second place, the housckeei)er ascer¬ 
tained that the true reason of Mrs. Bygrave’s rigid seclu uon, was to be 
found in the simple fact that she was little better than an idiot, and that 
her husband was probably ashamed of allowing her to be seen in public. 
These apparently trivial discoveries enlightened Mrs. Lecount on a very 
important point which had been previously involved in doubt. She was 
now satisfied that the likeliest way to obtaining a private investigation of 
Magdalen’s wardrobe, lay through deluding the imbecile lady and not 
through bribing the ignorant servant. 

Having reached tliat conclusion—pregnant with coming assaults on tlie 
weakly-fortified discretion of poor Mrs. Wragge—the housekeeper cautiously 
abstained from exhibiting herself any longer under an inquisitive aspect. 
She changed the conversation to local topics; waited imtil she was sure of 
leaving an excellent impression behind her; and then took her leave. 

Three days passed ; and Mrs. Lecount and her master—each with their 
widely-different ends in view—watched with equal anxiety for the first 
signs of returning life in the direction of North Shingles. In that interval, 
no letter either from the uncle or the niece arrived for Noel Vanstone. 
His sincere feeling of irritation under this neglectful treatment, greatly 
assisted the effect of those feigned doubts on the subject of his absent 
friends, which the captain had recommended him to express in the house¬ 
keeper’s presence. He confessed his apprehensions of having been mistaken, 
not in Mr. Bygrave only, but even in his niece as well, with such a genuine 
air of annoyance, that lie actually cmtiibuted a new element of confusion 
to the existing perplexities of Mrs. Lecount. 

On the morning of the fourth day, Noel Vanstone met the postman in 
the garden; and, to his great relief, discovered among the letters delivered 
to him, a note from Mr. Bygrave. 

The date of the note was “ Woodbridge,” and it contained a few lines 
only. Mr. Bygrave mentioned that his niece was better, and that she sent 
her love as before. He proposed returning to Aldborough on the next 
day—when he would have some new considerations, of a stiictly private 
nature, to present to Mr. Noel Yanstone’s mind. In the mean time he 
would beg Mr. Vanstone not to call at North Shingles, until he received a 
special invitation to do so—which invitation should certainly be given on 
the day when the family returned. The motive of this apparently strange 
request should be explained to Mr. Vanstone’s perfect satisfaction, when 
he was once more united to his friends. Until that period arrived, the 
strictest caution was enjoined on him in all his communications with Mrs. 
Lecount—and the instant destruction of Mr. Bygrave’s letter, after due 
perusal of it was (if the classical phrase might be pardoned) a sine qua nm. 
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The fifth day came. Noel Vanstone (after submitting himself to the 
sine qucL non^ and destroying the letter) waited anxiously for results; 
while Mrs. Lecount, on her side, watched patiently for events. Towards 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the carriage appeared again at the gate 
of North Shingles. Mr. Bygrave got out and tripped away briskly to the 
landlord’s cottage for the key. He returned with the servant at his heels. 
Miss Bygrave left the carriage; her giant-relative followed her example; 
the house-door was opened; the trunks were taken off; the carnage dis¬ 
appeared, and the Bygraves wete at home again 1 

Four o’clock struck, five o’clock, si < o’clock, and nothing happened. In 
half an hour more, Mr. Bygrave—spruce, speckless, and respectable as ever 
—appeared on the Parade, sauntering composedly in the direction of Sea 
View. 

Instead of at once entering the hou^e, he passed it; stopped, as if struck 
by a sudden recollection; and retracu.g his steps, asked for Mr. Vanstone at 
the door. Mr. Vanstone came out Ir'spitably into the passnge. Pitching 
his voice to a tone which could be cai- ly heard by any listening individual, 
through any open door in the bedroom regions, Mr. By grave announced the 
object of his visit on the door-mat, m the fewest possible words, lie had 
been staying with a distant relative- The distant relative possessed two 
pictures—Gems by the Old Masters—which he was willing to dispose of, 
and which he had intrusted for that jmrpose to Mr. By grave’s care. If Mr. 
Noel Vanstone, as an amateur in such matters, wished to see the Gems, 
they would be visible in half an hour’s time, when Mr. Bygrave would 
have returned to North Shingles. 

Having delivered himself of this incomprehensible announcement, the 
arch-conspirator laid his significant forefinger along the side of his short 
Roman nose—said, “ Fine weather, isn’t it ? Good afternoon !”—and 
sauntered out inscrutably to continue his walk on the Parade. 

On the expiration of the half-hour, Noel Vanstone presented himself at 
North Shingles—with the ardour of a lover burning inextinguishably in his 
bosom, through the suj)erincumhent mental fog of a^thoroughly bewildered 
man. To his inexpressible happiness, he found Magdalen alone in the 
parlour. Never yet had she looked so l3eautiful in his eyes. 7’he rest and 
relief of her four days’ absence from Aid borough had not failed to produce 
their results; she had more than recovered her coraposui'e. Vibrating 
perpetually from one violent extreme to another, she had now passed fioni 
the passionate despair of five days since, to a feverish exaltation of spirits, 
which defied all remorse and confronted all consequences. Her eyes 
sparkled; her cheeks were bright with colour ; she talked incessantly, with 
a forlorn mockery of the girlish gaiety of past days—she laughed with a 
deplorable persistency in laughing—she imitated Mrs. Lecount’s smooth 
voice, and Mrs. Lecount’s insinuating graces of manner, with an overcharged 
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resemblance to tbe original, wbicb was but the coarse reflection of the 
delicately-accurate mimicry of former times. Noel Yanstone, who had 
never yet seen her as he saw her now, was enchanted; iiis weak head 
whirled with an intoxication of enjoyment; his wizen cheeks flushed as if 
they had caught the infection from hers. The half-hour during which he 
was alone with her, passed like five minutes to him. When that time had 
elapsed, and when she suddenly left him—to obey a previously-arranged 
summons to her aunt’s presence—^miser as lie was, he would have paid, at 
that moment, five golden sovereigns out of his pocket, for five golden 
minutes more, passed in her society. 

The door had hardly closed on Magdalen, before it opened again, and the 
captain walked in. He entered on the explanations which his visitor natu¬ 
rally expected from him, with the unceremonious abruptness of a man hard 
pressed for time, and determined to make the most of every moment at his 
disposal. 

“Since we last saw each other,” he began, “ I have been reckoning up 
the chances for and against us, as we stand at present. The result on my 
own mind, is this:—If you are still at Aldborough, when that letter from 
Zurich reaches Mrs. Lecount, all the pains we have taken will have been 
pains thrown away. If your housekeeper had fifty brothers all dying to¬ 
gether, she would throw the whole fifty over, sooner than leave you alone 
at Sea View, while we are your neighbours at North Shingles.” 

Noel Vanstone’s flushed checks turned pale with dismay. His own 
knowledge of Mrs. Lecount told him that this view of the case was the right 
one. 

“If we go away again,” proceeded the captain, “ nothing will be gained 
—for nothing would persuade your housekeeper, in that case, that we have 
not left you the means of following us. You must leave Aldborough, this 
time; and, what is more, you must go without leaving a single visible trace 
liehind you for us to follow. If we accomplish this object, in the course of 
the next five days, Mrs. Lecount will take the journey to Zurich. If wc 
fail, she will be a fixture at Sea View to a dead certainty. Don’t ask ques¬ 
tions I I have got your instructions ready for you; and I want your closest 
attention to them. Your marriage with my niece depends on your not 
forgetting a word of what 1 am now going to tell you.—One question first. 
Have you followed my advice? Have you told Mrs. Lecount you am 
beginning to think yourself mistaken in me ?” 

** I did worse than that,” replied Noel Yanstone, penitently. “ I com¬ 
mitted an outrage on my own feelings. I disgraced myself by saying that I 
doubted Miss Bygrave!” 

“ Go on disgracing yourself, my dear sir 1 Doubt us both with all your 
might—and IMl help you. One question more. Did I speak loud enough 
this afternoon ? Did Mrs. Lecount hear me ?” 
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t “ Yes. * Lecount opened her door; Lecount heard you. What made yon 
give me that message ? I see no lectures here. Is this another pious fraud, 
Mr. Bygrave ?” 

“Admirably guessed, Mr. Vanstone! You will see the object of my 
imaginary picture-dealing in the very next words which I am now about 
to address to you. When you get ba< k to Sea View, this is what you are 
to say to Mrs. Lecount. Tell her that my relative’s works of Art are two 
worthless pictures—copies from the 01‘ 1 Masters, Avhich I have tried to sell 
you, as originals, at an exorbitant pi ‘ce. Say you suspect me of being 
little better than a plausible impostor; and pity my unfortunate niece, for 
being associated with such a rascal as 1 am. There is your text to speak 
trom. Say in many words what I hav ■ just said in few. You can do that, 
can’t you 

“ Of course I can do it,” said Noel V'anstone. “ But I can tell you one 
thing—Lecount won’t believe me.” 

i “ Wait a little, Mr. Vanstone; I ha^ e not done with my instructions yet. 
You understand what I have just told ou ? Very good. We may get on 
from to-day to to-moirow. Go out to- norrow with Mrs. Lecount at your 
usual time. I will meet you on the '\irade, and bow to you. Instead of 
returning my bow, look the other way. In plain English, cut me! That 
is easy enough to do, isn’t it 

“ 8he won’t believe me, Mr. Bygrave—she won’t believe me ?” 

“ Wait a little again, Mr. Vanstone. There are more instructions to come. 
You have got your directions for to-day, and you have got your directions 
for to-morrow. Now for the day after. The day after is the seventh day 
since we sent the letter to Zurich. On the seventh day, decline to go out 
walking as before, from dread of the annoyance of meeting me again. 
Grumble about the smallness of the place ; complain of your health ; wish 
you had never come to Aldborough, and never made acquaintance with the 
By graves; and when you have well worried Mrs. Lecount with your dis¬ 
content, ask her on a sudden, if she can’t suggest a change for the better. 
If you put that question to her naturally, do you think she can be de¬ 
pended on to answer it?” 

“ She won’t want to be questioned at all,” replied Noel Vanstone, irri¬ 
tably. “ I have only got to say I am tired of Aldborough; and, if she believes 
me—which she won’t; I’m quite ix)sitive, Mr. Bygrave, she won’t!—^she 
will have her suggestion ready before I can ask for it.” 

“ Ay! ay !” said the captain eagerly. “There is some place, then, that 
Mrs. Lecount wants to go to, this autumn ?” 

“ She wants to go there (hang her!) every autumn.” 

“ To go where ?” 

“ To Admiral Bartram’s—you don’t know him, do you ?—at St. Crux- 
in-the-Marsh.” 

“ Don’t lose your patience, Mr. Vanstone! What you are now telling 
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me, is of the most vital importance to the object we have in view. Who 
is Admiral Bartram 

“ An old friend of my father’s. My father laid him unaer obligations— 
my father lent him money, when they were both young men. I am like 
one of the family at St. Crux; my room is always kept ready for me. 
Not that there’s any family at the admiral’s, except his nephew, George 
Bartram. George is my cousin ; I’m as intimate with George as my father 
was with the admiral—and I’ve been sharper than my father, for I haven’t 
lent my friend any money. Lecount always makes a show of liking George 
—I believe to annoy me. She likes the admiral, too: he flatters her vanity. 
He always invites her to come with me to St. Crux. lie lets her have 
one of the best bed-rooms ; and treats her as if she was a lady. She’s as 
proud as Lucifer—she likes being treated like a lady—and she pesters me 
every autumn to go to St. Crux. What’s the matter ? What are you 
taking out your jx)cket-book for 

“ I want the admiral’s address, Mr. Yanstono—for a purpose which I 
will explain immediately.” 

With those words, Captain Wragge opened his pocket-book, and wrote 
down the address from Noel Yanstone’s dictation, as follows: “ xVdmiral 
Bartram, St. Crux-in-the-Marsh, near Ossory, Essex.” 

“ Good I” cried the captain, closing his pocket-book again. “ The only 
difficulty that stood in our way, is now cleared out of it. Patience, Mr. 
Yanstone—patience! Let us take up my instructions again at tlio point 
where we dropped them. Give me five minutes more attention ; and you 
will see your way to your marriage, as plainly as 1 see it. On the day 
after to-morrow, you declare you are tired of Aldborough; end Mrs. 
Lecount suggests St. Crux. * You don’t say yes or no on the spot—you take 
the next day to consider it—and you make up your mind the last thing at 
night to go to St. Crux the first thing in the morning. Are you in the 
habit of superintending your own packing up ? or do you usually shift all 
the trouble of it on Mrs. Lecount’s shoulders ?” 

“ Lecount has all the trouble, of course; Lecount is paid for it! But I 
don’t really go, do I ?” 

** You go as fast as horses can take you to the railway; without having 
held any previous communication with this house, either personally or by 
letter. You leave Mrs. Lecount behind to pack up your curiosities, to 
settle with the tradespeople, and to follow you to St. Crux the next 
morning. The next morning is the tenth morning. On the tenth morning 
she receives the letter from Zurich; and if you only carry out my instruc¬ 
tions, Mr. Yanstono—as sure as you sit there, to Zurich she goes !” 

Noel Yanstone’s colour began to rise again, as the captain’s stratagem 
dawned on him at last in its true light. 

“ And what am I to do at St. Crux ?” he inquired. 

“Wait there till I call for you,” replied the captain. “As soon as 
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Mrs. Lecount’s back is turned, I will go to the church here and give the 
necessary notice of the marriage. The same day or the next, I will travel 
to the address written down in my pocket-book—pick you up at the 
admiral’s—and take you on to London with me to get the licence. With 
that document in our possession, we shall be on our way back to Aid- 
borough, while Ml'S. Lecount is on her way out to Zurich—and before she 
starts on her return journey, you and my niece will be man and wife! 
There are your future prospects for you. What do you think of them ?” 

“What a head you have got!” erh 1 Noel Vanstone, in a sudden out¬ 
burst of enthusiasm. “You’re the n ost extraordinary man I ever met 
with. One would think you had d( ne nothing all your life but take 
people in.” 

Captain Wragge received that unc( ascious tribute to his native genius, 
with the complacency of a man who h t that he thoroughly deserved it. 

“ I have told you already, my dear h r,” he said, modestly, “ that I never 
do things by halves. Pardon me for i ‘minding you that we have no time 
for exchanging mutual civilities. Arc you quite sure about your instruc¬ 
tions? 1 dare not write them down, f<> fear of accidents. Try the system 
of artificial memory—count your instructions off, after me, on your thumb 
and your four fingers. To-day, you tell Mrs. Lecount I have tried to take 
you in with my relative’s works of Ait. To-morrow, you cut me on the 
Parade. The day after, you refuse to go out, you get tired of Aldborough, 
and you allow Mrs. Lecount to make her suggestion. The next day, you 
accept the suggestion. And the next day to that, you go to St. Crux. 
Once more, my dear sir ! Thumb—works of Art. Forefinger—cut me on 
the Parade. Middle finger—tired of Aldborough. Third finger—take 
Lecount’s advice. Little finger—off to St. Ciux. Nothing can he clearei 
—nothing can bo easier to do. Is there anything you don’t understand ? 
Anything that I can explain over again, before you go ?” 

“ Only one thing,” said Noel Vanstone. “ Is it settled that I am not to 
come here again before I go to St. Crux ?” 

“Most decidedly!” answered the cajitain. “The whole success of the 
enterprise depends on your keeping away. Mrs. Lecount will try the 
credibility of everything you say to her by one test—the test of yoiu 
communicating, or not, with this house. She will watch you, night and 
day! Don’t call here, don’t send messages, don’t write letters—don’t even 
go out by yourself. Let her see you start for St. Crux, on her suggestion ; 
with the absolute certainty in her own mind that you have followed her 
advice without communicating it in any form whatever to me or to my 
niece. Do that, and she must believe you, on the best of all evidence for 
our interests, and the worst for hers—the evidence of her own senses.” 

With those last words of caution, he shook the little man warmly by 
the hand, and sent him home on the spot. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

On returning to Sea View, Noel Vanstone executed the instructions which 
prescribed his line of conduct for the first of the five days with unimpeach¬ 
able accuracy. A faint smile of contempt hovered about Mrs. Lecount’s lips, 
while the story of Mr. Bygrave’s attempt to pass off his spurious pictures 
as originals was in progress, but she did not trouble herself to utter a single 
word of remark when it had come to an end. “ Just what I said 1” 
thought Noel Vanstone, cunningly watching her face—she doesn’t believe 
a word of it!” 

The next day the meeting occurred on the Parade. Mr. By grave took 
off his hat; and Noel Vanstone looked the other way. 1’he captain’s start 
of surprise and scowl of indignation, were executed to perfection—but they 
plainly failed to impose on Mrs. Lecount. “ I am afraid, sir, you have 
offended Mr. Bygrave to-day,” she ironically remarked. “ Happily for you, 
he is an excellent Christian! and I venture to predict that ho will forgive 
you to-morrow.” 

Noel Vanstone wisely refrained from committing himself to an answer. 
Once more, he privately applauded his own penetration; once more, he 
triumphed over his ingenious friend. 

Thus far, the captain’s instructions had been too clear and simple to be 
mistaken by any one. But they advanced in complication with the advance 
of time; and on the third day, Noel Vanstone fell confusedly into the com¬ 
mission of a slight error. After exjiressing the necessary weariness of 
Aldborough, and the consequent anxiety for change of scene, he was met 
(as he had anticipated) by an immediate suggestion from the housekeeper, 
recommending a visit to St. Crux. In giving his answer to the advice 
thus tendered, he made his first mistake. Instead of deferring his decision 
until the next day, he accepted Mrs. Lecount’s suggestion on the day when 
it was offered to him. 

The consequences of this error were of no great importance. The house¬ 
keeper merely set herself to watch her master, one day earlier than had 
been calculated on—a result which had been already provided for by the 
wise precautionary measure of forbidding Noel Vanstone all communication 
with North Shingles. Doubting, as Captain Wragge had foreseen, the 
sincerity of her master’s desire to break off his connection with the 
Bygraves by going to St. Ciiix, Mrs. Lccount tested the truth or falsehood of 
the impression produced on her own mind, by vigilantly watching for signs 
of secret communication on one side or on the other. The close attention 
with which she had hitherto observed the out-goings and in-comings at 
North Shingles, was now entirely transferred to her master. For the rest 
of that third day, she never let him out of her sight; she never allowed 
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any third person who came to tho house, on any pretence whatever, a 
minute’s chance of private communication with him. At intervals, through 
the night, she stole to the door of his room, to listen and assure herself 
that he was in bed ; and before sunrise the next morning, the coastguards- 
man going his rounds was surprised to see a lady who had risen as early 
as himself, engaged over her work at one of the upper windows of Sea 
View. 

On the fourth morning, Noel Vanstone came down to breakfast con¬ 
scious of the mistake that he had committed on the previous day. The 
obvious course to take, for tho purpose of gaining time, was to declare that 
his mind was still undecided. He made the assertion boldly, when the 
housekeeper asked him if ho meant to i- .ove that day. Again, Mrs. Lecount 
offered no remark; and again the sign^ and tokens of incredulity showed 
themselves in her face. Vacillation of ourpose was not at all unusual in 
her ex^^rience of her master. But, on this occasion, she believed that his 
caprice of conduct was assumed, for th * purix>se of gaining time to com¬ 
municate with North Shingles; and si o accordingly set her watch on him 
once more, with doubled and trebled vigilance. 

No letters came that morning. To\^ irds noon the weather changed for 
the worse, and all idea of walking out as usual was abandoned. Hour after 
hour, while her master sat in one of the parlours, Mrs. Lecount kept 
watch in the other—with the door into the passage open, and with a full 
view of North Shingles through the convenient side window at which she 
had established herself. Not a sign that was suspicious appeared; not a 
sound that was suspicious caught her ear. As the evening closed in, her 
master’s hesitation came to an end. He was disgusted with tho weather ; 
lie hated the place ; he foresaw the annoyance of more meetings with Mr. 
Bygrave—and he was determined to go to St. Crux the first thing the next 
morning. Lecount could stay behind to pack up the curiosities and settle 
with the tradespeople, and could follow him to the admiral’s on tho next 
day. The housekeeper was a little staggered by the tone and manner in 
which he gave these orders. He had, to her own certain knowledge, 
effected no communication of any sort with North Shingles—and yet ho 
seemed determined to leave Aldborough at the earliest possible opportunity. 
For the first time she hesitated m her adherence to her own conclusions. 
She remembered that her master had complained of the Bygraves, before 
they returned to Aldborough; and she w’as conscious that her own in¬ 
credulity had once already misled her, when the appearance of the travel¬ 
ling carriage at the door had proved even Mr. Bygrave himself to be as good 
as his word. 

Still, Mrs. Lecount determined to act with unrelenting caution to the 
last. That night, when tho doors were closed, she privately removed tho 
keys from the door in front and the door at the back. She then softly 
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opened her bedroom window, and sat down by it, with her bonnet and 
cloak on, to prevent her taking cold. Noel Yanstone’s window was on the 
same side of the house as her own. If any one came in the dark to speak 
to him from the garden beneath, they would si^eak to his housekeeper as 
well. Prepared at all points to intercept every form of clandestine com¬ 
munication which stratagem could invent, Mrs. Lecount watched through 
the quiet night. When morning came, she stoic down-stairs before the 
servant was up, restored the keys to their places, and reoccupied her 
Ix)sition in the parlour, until Noel Vanstone made his appearance at the 
breakfast-table. Had he altered his mind ? No. He declined posting to 
the railway on account of the expense; but he was as firm as ever in his 
resolution to go to St. Crux. Ho desired that an inside place might be 
secured for him in the early coach. Suspicious to the last, Mrs. Lecount 
sent the baker’s man to take the place. He was a public servant, and Mr. 
Bygrave would not suspect him of performing a private errand. 

The coach called at Sea View. Mrs. Lecount saw her master established 
in his place, and ascertained that the other three inside seats were already 
occupied by strangers. She inquired of the coachman if the outside places 
(all of which were not yet filled up) had their full complement of passengers 
also. Th^man replied in the affirmative. He had two gentlemen to call 
for in the town, and the others would take their places at the inn. Mrs. 
liccount forthwith turned her steps towards the inn, and took up her 
position on the Parade opx)Osite, from a point of view which would enable 
her to see the last of the coach on its departure. In ten minutes more it 
rattled away, full outside and in ; and the housekeejjer’s own eyes assured 
her that neither Mr. Bygrave himself, nor any one belonging to North 
Shingles, was among the passengers. 

There was only one more precaution to take, and Mrs. Lecount did not 
neglect it. Mr. By grave had doubtless seen the coach call at Sea View. 
He might hire a carriage and follow it to the railway, on pure speculation. 
Mrs. Lecount remained within view of the inn (the only place at which a 
carriage could be obtained) for nearly an hour longer, waiting for events. 
Nothing happened; no carriage made its appearance; no pursuit of Noel 
Vanstone was now within the range of human possibility. The long strain 
on Mrs. Lecount’s mind relaxed at last. She left her seat on the Parade, 
and returned in higher spirits than usual, to perform the closing household 
ceremonies at Sea View. 

She sat down alone in the parlour and drew a long breath of relief. 
Captain Wragge’s calculations had not deceived him. The evidence of her 
own senses had at last conquered the housekeeper’s incredulity, and had 
literally forced her into the opposite extreme of belief. 

Estimating the events of the last three days from her own experience of 
them; knowing (as she certainly knew) that the first idea of going to St. 
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Crux had been started by herself, and that her master had found no 
opportunity and shown no inclination to inform the family at North 
Shingles that he had accepted her proposal—Mrs. Lecount was fairly com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge that not a fragment of foundation remained to justify 
the continued suspicion of treachery in her own mind. Looking at the 
succession of circumstances under the n«‘W light thrown on them by results, 
she could see nothing unaccountable- -nothing contradictory anywhere. 
Tlie attempt to pass off the forged pictures as originals, was in perfect 
harmony with the character of such a i lan as Mr. Bygrave. Her master’s 
indignation at the attempt to impose or him ; his plainly-expressed sus¬ 
picion that Miss Bygrave was privy to -; his disappointment in the niece ; 
his contemptuous treatment of the unci on the Parade, his weariness of the 
place which had been the scene of his r sh intimacy with strangers, and his 
readiness to quit it that morning—all - ommended themselves as genuine 
realities to the housekeeper’s mind, f'r one sufficient reason. Her own 
eyes had seen Noel Vaiistone take his eparture from Aldborough without 
leaving, or attempting to leave, a smgli trace behind him for the Bygraves 
to follow. 

Thus far the housekeeper’s conclusions led her—but no farther. She 
was too shrewd a woman to trust the fiiture to chance and fortune. Her 
master’s variable temper might relent. Accident might, at any time, give 
Mr. Bygrave an opportunity of repairing the error that he had committed, 
and of artfully regaining his lost place in Noel Yanstone’s estimation. 
Admitting that circumstances had at last declared themselves immistakably 
in her favour, Mrs. Lecount was not the loss convinced that nothing would 
permanently assure her mastei’s security for the future, but the plain ex¬ 
posure of the conspiracy which she had striven to accomplish from the first 
—which she was resolved to accomplish still. 

“I always enjoy myself at St. Crux,” thought Mrs. Lecount, opening 
her account-books, and sorting the tradesmen’s bills. “ Tlie admiral is a 
gentleman, the house is noble, the table is excellent. No matter! Here, 
at Sea View, I stay by myself, till I have seen the inside of Miss By grave’s 
wardrobe.” 

She packed her master’s collection of curiosities in their various cases, 
settled the claims of the tradespeople, and superintended the covering of the 
furniture in the course of the day. TWards nightfall she went out, bent 
on investigation; and ventured into the garden at North Shingles, under 
cover of the darkness. She saw the light in the parlour window, and the 
lights in the windows of the rooms up-stairs, as usual. After an instant’s 
hesitation she stole to the house-door, and noiselessly tried the handle 
from the outside. It turned the lo6k as she had expected, from her ex¬ 
perience of houses at Aldborough and at other watering-places—but the 
door resisted her; the door was distrustfully bolted on the inside. After 
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making that diacovery, she went round to the back of the house, and 
ascertained that the door on that side was secured in the same manner. 
** Bolt your doors, Mr. Bygrave, as fast as you like,” said the housekeeper, 
stealing back again to the Parade. ** You can’t bolt the entrance to your 
servant’s pocket. The best lock you have may be opened by a golden 
key.” 

She went back to bed, Tlie ceaseless watching, the iinrelaxing excite¬ 
ment of the last two days, had worn her out. 

The next morning she rose at seven o’clock. In half an hour more she 
saw the punctual Mr. Bygravo—as she had seen him on many previous 
mornings, at the same time—issue from the gate of North Shingles, with 
his towels under his arm, and make his way to a boat that was waiting for 
him on the beach. Swimming was one among the many personal accom¬ 
plishments of which the captain was master. He was rowed out to sea 
every morning, and took his bath luxuriously in the deep blue water. Mrs. 
Lecount had already computed the time consumed in this recreation by her 
watch; and had discovered that a full hour usually elapsed, from the 
moment when he embarked on the beach to the moment when he returned. 

During that period, she had never seen any other inhabitant of North 
Shingles leave the house. The servant was no doubt at her work in tlio 
kitchen; Mrs. Bygrave was probably still in her bed; and Miss Bygrave 
(if she was up at that early hour) had perhaps received directions not to 
venture out in her uncle’s absence. The difficulty of meeting the obstacle 
of Magdalen’s presence in the house, had been, for some days past, the one 
difficulty which all Mrs, Lecount’s ingenuity had thus far proved unable to 
overcome. 

She sat at the window for a quarter of an liour after the captain’s boat 
bad left the beach, with her mind hard at work, and her eyes fixed 
mechanically on North Shingles—she sat, considering what written excuse 
she could send to her master for delaying her departure from Aldborougli 
for some days to come—when the door of the house she was watching 
suddenly opened; and Magdalen herself appeared in the garden. Theie 
was no mistaking her figure and her dress. She took a few steps hastily 
towards the gate, stopped, and pulled down the veil of her garden hat, as if 
she felt the clear morning light too much for her—then hurried out on tlie 
Parade, and walked away northward, in such haste, or in such preoccupa¬ 
tion of mind, that she went through the garden-gate without closing it 
after her. 

Mrs. Lecount started up from her chair, with a moment’s doubt of the 
evidence of her own eyes. Had the opportunity which she had been vainly 
plotting to produce, actually offered itself to her, of its own accord ? Had 
the chances declared themselves at last in her favour, after steadily acting 
against her for so long? There w'as no doubt of it: in the popular i)hra8c, 
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“her luck had ^turned.” She snatched up her bonnet and mantilla; and 
made for North Shingles, without an instant’s hesitation. Mr. Bygrave 
out at sea; Miss Bygrave away for a walk; Mrs. Bygrave and the servant 
both at home, and both easily dealt with—the opportunity was not to bo 
lost; the risk was well worth running! 

This time, the house-door was easily opened : no one had bolted it agam, 
after Magdalen’s departure. Mrs. Le ;ouiit closed the door soltly; listened 
for a moment in the passage ; and hej>rd the servant noisily occupied m tlie 
kitchen with her pots and pans. “ ll my lucky star leads me straight into 
Miss Bygrave’s loom,” thought thelu isckcefier, stealing noiselessly up tlic 
stairs, “ 1 may find my way to her wi> drobe without disturbing anybody.” 

She tried the door nearest to the front of the house, on the light-haiid 
side of the landing. Capricious chn ice had deserted her alreadj'. Tlu' 
lock was turned. She tried the door pposite, on her left hand. The boot< 
langcd symmetrically in a row, and -he lazors on the diessing-table, tol I 
h()r at once that she had not found tl i right room yet. She returned to 
the right-hand side of the landing, wa ked down a little passage, leading to 
the back of the house, and tried a tin d door. The dooi opened—and the 
two opposite extremes of I'emale hum.i uty, Mis. Wiaggc and Mrs. Lecount, 
stood face to face in an instant! 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons !” said Mrs. Tiecount, with the most con¬ 
summate self-possession. 

“Lord bless us and save usl” cried Mrs. Wragge,with the most helpless 
amazement. 

The two exclamations were uttered in a moment; and, in that moment, 
Mrs. Lecount took the measure of her victim. Nothing ot the least im- 
poitance escajied her. She noticed the Oriental Cashmeie Bobe lying half 
made, and half im])icked again, on the table ; she noticed the imbecile foot 
of Mrs. Wragge seaichiug blindly in the neighboiiihood other chair for a 
lost shoe; she noticed that there was a second door in tlie room besides 
the door by which she had entered, and a second chair within easy reach, 
on which she might do well to scat herself m a friendly and confidential 
way. “ Bray don’t resent my intiusion,” jileaded Mis. Lecount, taking the 
chair. “ Pray allow me to explain myself!” 

Speaking in her softest voice; surveying Mrs. Wragge with a sweet 
smile on her insinuating lips, and a melting interest in her handsome black 
eyes, the housekeeper told her little introductory series of falsehocxls, with 
an artless truthfulness of manner which the Father of Lies hinisidl might 
have envied. She had heard from Mr. Bygrave that Mrs. B}giave was a 
great invalid; she had constantly repioached herself, in her idle lialf-houis 
at Sea View (where she filled the situation of Mr. Noel Vanstone’s house¬ 
keeper), for not having offered her friendly services to Mrs. Bygrave; she 
had been directed by her master (doubtless well known to Mrs. Jiygiave, 
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as one of her husband’s friends, and, naturally, one of her charming niece’s 
admirers) to join him that day at the residence to which he had removed 
from Aldborough; she was obliged to leave early, but she could not re^ 
concile it to her conscience to go, without calling to apologize for her 
apparent want of neighbourly consideration ; she had found nobody in the 
house, she had not been able to make the servant hear, sho had presumed 
(not discovering that apartment down-stairs) that Mrs. I’ygrave’s boudoir 
might be on the upper story ; she had thoughtlessly committed an intrusion 
of which she was sincerely ashamed, and she could now only trust to Mrs. 
llj^grave’s indulgence to excuse and forgive her. 

A less elaborate apology might have seivod Mrs. Lecount’s purpose. As 
soon as Mrs. Wragge’s struggling ^lerceptions had grasped the fact that her 
une\])cctod visitor was a neighbour, well known to her by repute, her 
whole being became absorbed in admiration oflMis. Lecount’s lady-like 
manncis, and Mrs. Lecount’vS ])eifectly-fitting gown! “ What a noble w'ay 

she has of talking !” thought poor Mrs. AVragge, as the housekee])er reached 
her closing sentence. And, oh my heart alive, how nicely slie’s dressed !” 

“I see I disturb you,’’ pursued Mrs. Lccount, artfully availing herself of 
the Oriental Cashmere Kobe, as a means ready at hand of reaching the end 
slie bad in view—“ I see 1 distmbyon, ma'am, over an occupation which, 
1 know by experience, requires the closest atti'iition. Dear, dear me, you 
are unpicking the dress again, I see, after it has l)ecn made ! This is my 
own experience again, Mrs. Lygrave. 8oine<lresses arc so oV)8tinate ! Some 
ilresses seem to say to one, in so many words, ‘ No ! you may do what you 
like with me ; I w^on't fit!’” 

Mrs. Wiagge wais greatly struck by this hnp]w remaik. She burst out 
13aughing, and clapped her great hands in hearty approval. 

That’s V hat this gowm has been saving to me, ever since I first put the 
’scis 80 i*s into ii,” she exclaimed cliecrfully. “ 1 know I’ve got an awful big 
back—but that’s no reason. AVhy should a gowui be wx^eks on band, 
and then not meet behind you after all? It bangs over my Boasom like a 
sack—it docs. Look here, ma’am, at the skiit, it w'on’t come right. It 
dmggles in front, and cocks up behind. It show’s my heels—and, Loid 
knew’s, I get into scrapes enough about my heels, without showing them into 
the bargain!” 

“May I ask a favour ?” inquired Mrs. Lccount, confidentially. “ May I 
try, Mrs. By grave, if I can make my exiK.'rience of any use to you? I 
think our bosoms, ma'am, are our gieat difficulty, Now% this ^som of 
yours ?—Shall 1 say in plain w’ovds what I tliiiik ? This bosom of yours is 
an Enomious Mistake!” 

“Don’t, say that!” cried Mrs. AVragge, imploringly. “Don’t please, 
there’s a good soul! It’s an awful big one, I know ; but it’s modelled, for 
all that, from one of Magdalen’s own.” 
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She was far too deeply interested on tlie subject of the dress to notice that 
she had forgotten herself already, and that she had referred to Mag<lalen by 
her own name. Mrs. Lecount's sharp ears detected the mistake the instant 
it was committed. “So! sol” she thought. “One discovery already. 
If I liad ever doubted my own suspicious, here is an estimable lady who 
Vould now have set me right.—I heg four paidoii,” she iiroceedcd, aloud, 

did you say this was modelled from one of your niece’s dresses?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. AViagge. “ It’s a like as two peas.” 

Then,” replied Mrs. Lecount, adi ^ntly, “ there must he some serious 
mistake in the making of your uu-ce's dross. Can ;) on show it to me ?” 

“ Bless your heart—yes 1” cried Mi -i. AVraggo. “ Step this way, ma’am ; 
and bring the gown along with jmn, pi ase. It kecjis sliding olT, out of laire 
aggravation, if you lay it out on the ta )le. 'J’heic’s lots of room on the bed 
111 here.” 

She opened the door of commum ition, and led the way eagerly into 
Magdalen’s room. As ISfrs. 1-ieconi . followed, she stole a look at her 
natch. Never before had time flown is it flew that morning! Jn twenty 
minutes more, Mr. Tiygrav’c would be lack from his bath. 

“Tlieie!” said Mrs. Wragge, throw ng o])en the wardrobe, and taking a 
dress down from one of the ]»egs. ‘Looktheie! d'heie's plaits on her 
Boasom, and plaits on mine. Six of one, and half a dozen of the other; 
and mine aie the biggest—that’s all 

Mrs. Lecount shook her liead gravely, and entered foithwith into subtle¬ 
ties of disquisition on the ait of dress-making, vvhich hud the desired eflect 
<)t utteily bewildering the proprietor of the Oiiental Cashmeie BoIx», in less 
than three minutes. 

“Don’t!” cried Mrs. Wragge, imploringly. “Don’t go on like that! 
I’m miles behind you ; and my head's Buzzing already. Tell us, like a 
good soul, what’s to he done. You said something about the |)atterii just 
now. Beiluqis I’m too hig for the pattern? I can’t help it, if I am- 
Aluiy’s the good cry I had, when 1 w\as a growing girl, over my own size ! 
T'licre’s half too much of me, ma’am—measuie me along or measure me 
ncro.ss, 1 don’t deny it—there’s half too much of me, any way.” 

“ My dear madam,” protested Mrs. Lecount, “ you do yourself a wrong I 
Vermit me to assure you that you possess a commanding figure—a figure 
v»f Minerva. A majestic simplicity lu the lorm of a woman, irriYieratively 
demands a majestic simplicity in the form of that woman’s dress. The 
laws of costume are classical; the laws of costume must not be tiifled witl ! 
ITaits for Venus — puffs for Juno—folds for Minerva. I venture to 
suggest a total change of pattern. Your niece has other dresses in her 
collection. Why may we not find a Minerva pattern among them ?” 

A a she said those words, she led the w’ay back to the wardrolve. 

^frs. Wragge followed, and took the dresses out, one bv one. slnkinj: her 

z 2 
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head despondently. Silk dresses appeared, muslin dresses appeared. The 
one dress which remained invisihle, was the dicss of which Mrs, Lecoiiiit 
was in search. 

“ There’s the lot of ’em,” said Mrs. Wragge. They may do for Yenns 
and the two other Ones (I’ve seen ’em in picters without a morsel of decent 
linen among the three)—hut they won’t do for Me.” 

“ Surely there is another dress left ?” said Mrs. Tjecount, pointing to tlic 
wardrobe, hut touching notliing in it. “Surely I see something hanging 
in the corner, behind that daik shawl?” 

Mrs. Wragge removed the shawl; Mrs. Lecount opened the door of the 
wardrobe a little wider. There—hitched carelessly on the innermost peg— 
there, with its white spots, and its double flounce, was the brown Alpaca 
dress ! 

The suddenness and completeness of the discovery threw the house¬ 
keeper, jiractised dissembler as she was, completely off her guard. She 
started at the sight of the dress. The instant aftei wards, lier eyes 
turned uneasily towards ^Irs. AVragge. Had the start been obsei ved ? It 
had passed entirely unnoticed. Mis. AVragge’s whole attention was fixed 
on the Alpaca dress : she was staring at it incomprehensibly, with an ex¬ 
pression of the utmost dismay. 

“You seem alarmed, ma’am,” said Mrs. Lccount. “dVhnt is there in 
the wardrobe to frighten you ?” 

“I’d have given a crown-])iecc out of my ^xickct,” said Mrs. AVragge, 
“ not to have set eyes on that gown. It had gone clean (Uit of my head— 
and nowit’s come hack again. Covei it up!” cried Mrs. AA^ragge, throwing 
the shawl over the dress in a siiddon til of desperation. “ If I look at it 
much longer, I shall think I’m hack again in A^auxhall AYxlk I” 

A^auxhall AValk! fl’liosc two woids told Airs. Lecount she was on the 
brink of another discovery. She stole a second look at her watch. There 
was barely ten minutes to spare hcfoie the time wdien Mi. liygiavc might 
return ; there was not one of those ten minutes which might not bring his 
niece back to the house. Caution counselled Mrs. Lecount to go, without 
running any more risks. Cuiiosity rooted her to the S[)ot, and gave her 
the courage to stay at all hazards until the time was up. Her amiable 
smile began to harden a little, as she probed her w^ay tendeily into Mrs. 
AYragge's feeble mind. 

“You have some unpleasant remembrances of Yauxhall AYalk?” she 
said, with the gentlest possible tone of inquiry in her voice. “ Or, perhaps, 
I should say, unpleasant remembrances of that dress belonging to your 
niece ?” 

“The last time I saw her with that gown on,” said Mrs, AVragge, 
dropping into a chair and beginning to tremble, “ was the time w^hen I 
came hack from shopping, and saw the Ghost.” 
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<‘Tlie Ghost’” repeated Mrs. Lecoimt, clasping her hands in graceful 
astonishment. “Dear madam, pardon me! Is there such a thing in tlie 
world? Where did you see it? In Vauxhall Walk? Tell me--you are 
the first lady I ever met with who has seen a Ghost—pray tell me !” 

Flattered by the position of im])ortaiico which she had suddenly assumed 
in the housekeeper’s eyes, Mrs. Wri^ige enteied at full length into the 
narrative ol her supernatural advent iie. 'fihe breathless eagerness with 
which Mrs. Lecount listened to her « escription of the sjiectre’s costume, 
the spectre's hurry on the stairs, and the spectre’s disappenrance in tlie 
bed-room ; the extraordinary interest which Mrs. Lecoimt displayed on 
hearing that the dress in the waid obe was the very dress in wdiicli 
Magdalen liappened to be attired, at he awful moment wdien the ghost 
vanished—encouraged Mrs. Wragge t( wade deeper and deeper into details, 
and to involve lierself in a confusio of collateral circumstances, out of 
which there seemed to be no prospec of her emerging for hoiiis to come. 
Faster and faster the inexorable minuf s flew by ; nearer and nearer came 
the fatal moment of Mr, Bygrave’s i turn. Mrs. Lecount looked at her 
watch for the third time, without an ittinnpt, on this occasion, to conceal 
the action from her companion’s notice Theie were literally two minutes 
left for her to get clear of North Shing cs. Two minutes would be enough, 
if no accident happened. 8he had discovered the Alpaca dress ; she had 
heard the whole story of the adventure in Vauxhall Walk ; and, more than 
that, she had even informed herself of the number of the house—which 
Mrs. Wragge happened to remember, because it answered to the number of 
years in her own age. All that was necessary to lier master’s complete 
enlightenment, she had now accomplished. FiVen it there had been time 
to stay longer, there was nothing worth staying for. “I’ll strike this 
worthy idiot dumb with a coup cCctaty^ thought the housekeejier, “ and 
vanish be foie she recovers herself.” 

“Horrible!” cried Mrs. Lecount, interiupting the ghostly narrative by 
a shrill little scream, and making for the door, to Mrs. Wragge’s unutter¬ 
able astonishment, without the least ceicmony. “You freeze the veiy 
marrow off my bones. Good-inoimng 1” She coolly tossed the Oriental 
Cashmere Eobc into Mrs. Wragge’s expansive lap, and left the room in an 
instant. 

As she swiftly descended the stairs, she licard the door of the bed-room 
o|)en. 

“ Where are your manners ?” ci icd a voice from above, hailing her feebly 
over the banisters. “ What do you mean by pitching my gown at me, in 
that way? You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” pursued Mis. Wragge, 
turning from a lamb to a lioness, as she gradually realized the indignity 
offered to the Cashmere Bobe. “You nasty foreigner, }OU ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” 
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Pursued by this valedictory address, Mrs. Lecoiint reached the hoiise-doo]', 
and opened it without interruption. She glided rapidly along the garden 
path; passed through the gate; and finding herself safe on the Parade, 
stopped, and looked towards the sea. 

The first object which her eyes encountered, was the figure of Mr. By- 
grave, standing motionless on the beach—a petrified bather, with his towels 
in his hand ! One glance at him was enough to sihow that he had seen the 
housekeeper passing out through his garden-gate. 

Rightly conjecturing that Mr. Bygrave’s first impulse would load him tf> 
make instant inquiries in his own house, Mrs. Lecount pursued her way 
back to Sea View as composedly as if nothing had happened. When she 
entered the parlour where her solitary bieakfiist was waiting for her, she 
was surprised to sec a letter lying on the tiihlc. She approached to take it 
up, with an expression of impatience, thinking it might be some trades¬ 
man's bill which she had forgotten. 

It was the forged letter from Ziiiich. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The postmark and the handwriting on the address (admirably imitated 
from the original), warned Mrs, Lecount of the contents of the h'ttcr before 
she opened it. 

After waiting a moment'to compose herself, she read the announcement 
of her brother’s relapse. 

There was nothing in the handwriting, there was no expression in any 
part of the letter, which could suggest to her mind the laintcst suspicion of 
foul play. Not the shadow of a doubt occurred to her that the summons 
to her brother’s bedside was genuine. The band that held the letter 
dropped heavily into her lap ; she became pale, an4 old, and haggard, in a 
moment. Thoughts, far removed from her ]ircscnt aims and interests-, 
remembrances that carried her back to other lands than England, to other 
times than the time of her life in service, prolonged their inner shadows to 
the surface, and showed the traces of their mysterious passage darkly on 
her face. The minutes followed each other; and still the servant below 
stairs ivaitcd vainly for the parlour bell. The minutes followed each other; 
and still she sat, tearless and quiet, dead to the present and the future, 
living in the past. 

The entrance of the servant, uncalled, roused her. With a heavy sigh, 
the cold and secret woman folded the letter up again, and addressed herself 
to the interests and the duties of the passing time. 

She decided the question of going or not going, to Zurich, after a very 
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brief consideration of it. Before she had drawn l.er chair to the hreahfast- 
table, she had resolved to jro. 

Admirably as Captain Wiagge’s stiatagcm had worked, it might have 
failed—unassisted by the occurrence of the riiOrning—to aclneve this 
result. The veiy accident against 'wnich it had been the captain’s chief 
anxiety to guard—the accident which had just taken place in si)ite of him 
—w^as, of all the events that conld 1-avc happened, the one event which 
falsified every jircvious calculation, diicctly foiwarding the main pui- 
])Ose of the conspiracy! If Mrs. LecoMit had not obtained the infoimation 
of which she w^as in soaich, heiorc the ecoijit of the letter fiom Zurich, tlie 
letter might liavc addicsscd her in van . JSlie would have hesitated, hefoie 
deciding to leave England ; and that lesitation might have proved fatal to 
tlie captain’s scheme. 

As it was, with tlic plain proofs i i her possession—with the gown dis- 
coveiod in’ Magdalen’s wardrobe ; wi :i the piece cut out of it, in her own 
pocket-hook; and with the lsnowledg( obtained from Mis. Wragge, of the 
vciy house in which the disguise had 'oeii put on—Mis. Lecount had now 
at her coinniand, the means of waii' ng Kocl Vanstone, as she liad nevei 
been able to w'arii him yet—oi, in »ther words, the means of guarding 
against an> dangerous tendencies towards reconciliation with the Tygiaves, 
which might otherwise have entered his mind during her absence at Zurich. 
The only difliculty which now })eij)lexcd her, W'as the dilTicnlty of deciding 
whether she should communicate witli her master j)eisonally, oi by wanting, 
before her depaiturc from England. 

She looked again at the doctoi’s letter. The w'ord “ instantly,” in the 
sentence which summoned hci to hei dying hic»ther, W'as twice undeilined. 
Admiral Bartiam’s house w’as at some distance fioui the railway ; the time 
consumed in driving to vSt. Crux, and diiving back again, might he time 
latally lost on the journey to Zuiich. Although she would infinitely ha\e 
preferred a personal interview w ith Noel Vanstone, there w’as no choice on 
a matter of life and death, hut to save the precious hours by wu*itiiig to 
him. 

After sending to secuic a place at once in the caily coach, she sat down 
to write to her mastc'i*. 

Her first thought was to tell him all that Lad happened at North Sliin- 
glcs that morning. On reflection, however, she rejected the idea. Once' 
already (m copying the personal description irom Miss Garth’s letti'r) slio 
liad trusted her weapons in her master’s hands, and Mr. Bygravc had con¬ 
trived to turn them against her. She resolved this time to keep them 
strictly in her own possession. The seciet of the missing fiagmeut of the 
Alpaca dress wnas known to no living creature hut herself; and, until hoi 
return to England, she determined to keep it to herself. The necessary im- 
piession might he produced on NckT Vaiistoiie’s mind without ventuiing 
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into details. She knew, by experience, the form of letter wbicb might 
be trusted to pioduce an effect on him, and she now wrote it in these 
words: 

“Dear Mr. Noel, 

“Sad news lias reached mo from Switzerland. My beloved brother is 
dying, and his medical attendant summons me instantly to Zurich. The 
serious necessity of availing myself of the earliest means of conveyance to 
the Continent, leaves me but one alternative. I must profit by the per¬ 
mission to leave England, if necessary, which you kindly granted to me at 
the beginning of my brother’s illness ; and I must avoid all delay, by 
going straight to London, instead of turning aside, as 1 should have liked, 
to sec you first at St. Crux. 

“ Painfully as I am affected by the famil}" calamity which has fallen on 
me, I cannot let this opjiortunity pass without adverting to another subject, 
which seriously concerns your welfare, and in which (on that account) 
your old housekeeper feels the deepest interest. 

“ I am going to surprise and shock yon, Mr. Noel. Pray don’t be 
agitated! pray compose yourself! 

“The impudent attempt to cheat you, wdiich lias happily opened your 
eyes to the true character of our neighbours at North Shingles, w^as not the 
only object which Mr. Pygrave had in foicing himself on your acquaintance. 
The infamous conspiracy with which you were threatened in liondon, has 
been in full progress against you, under Mr. Bygrave’s direction, at Ald- 
borougli. Accident—I will tell you what accident when we meet—has 
jmt me in possession of information precious to your fiituie security. 1 
liave discovered, to an absolute certainty, that the person calling herself 
Miss Bygrave, is no other than the woman who visited us in disguise at 
Vauxhall Walk. 

* “ I suspected this, from the first; but I bad no evidence to suiiport my 
suspicions; I had no means of combating the false impression produced on 
you. My hands, I thank Heaven, arc tied no longer. 1 possess absolute 
proof of the assertion that I have just made—proof that your own eyes can 
see ; proof that would satisfy you, if you were judge in a Court of Justice. 

“ Perhaps, even yet, Mr. Noel, you will refuse to Ixilieve me ? Be it so. 
Believe me or not, I have one last favour to ask, which your English sense 
of fair play will not deny me. 

“ This melancholy journey of mine will keep me away from England for 
a fortnight, or, at most, for three w’eeks. You will oblige me—and you 
will certainly not sacrifice your own convenience and pleasure—by staying 
through that interval with your friends at St. Cnix. If, before my return, 
some unexpected circumstance throw.s you once more into the company of 
the Bygraves; and if your natural kindness of heart inclines you to receive 
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the excuses which they will, in that case, certainly athlress to you—^]^lace 
one trifling restraint on yourself, for your own sake, if not fur mine. 
Suspend your flirtation with the young lady (I beg pardon ot all oth(‘r 
young ladies for calling her so !) until niy return. If, when I come back, 

I fail to prove to you that Miss Bygra^ e is the woman who woie that dis¬ 
guise, and used those threatening won is, in Yauxhall Walk, I will engage 
to leave your service at a day’s notice; and 1 will atone for the sin of heal¬ 
ing false witness against my neighbou , by resigning every claim I have to 
your grateful remembrance, on your ather’s account as well as on your 
own. I make this engagement wit lOut reserves of any kind ; and I 
])romise to abide by it—if my proofs J ul—on the faitli of a good Catholic, 
and the word of an honest woman. 1 air laitlifiil servant, 

“ ViRoiNiE Lecount.” 

The closing sentences of this leti t —as the housekeeper well knew 
when she wrote them—embodied the me appeal to Noel Vanstone, which 
could he ccTfainly trusted to produce i deep and lasting effect. {She might 
liave staked lier oath, her life, or liei reputation on ])roving the assertion 
wliich she had made, and have failed u leave a permanent impression on 
his mind. But when she staked not Duly her position in his service, but 
her pecuniary claims on him as well, she at once absorbed the ruling 
Xiassiori of his life in expectation of I lie result. Tiicre was not a doubt of 
it, in the strongest ot all Lis interests—the interest of saving his money— 
lie would wait. 

“Check-mate for Mr. Bygravc!” tliouglit Mrs. Lecoimt, as slio scaled 
and directed tlic letter. “ The battle is over—tlie game is played out.” 

While Mrs. Lecouiit w'as pro^iding for lier master’s future security at 
Sea View, events weic in full progiess at Nortli Shingles. 

As soon as Captain Wragge recovered Ins astonishment at tlie house¬ 
keeper’s appearance on his own jiremises, he hurried into the house, and 
guided by his own forebodings of tlie disirster tliat had happened, made 
straight for his Avife’s room. 

Never, m all her former ex})crience, had poor Mis. Wragge felt the full 
w’eight of the captain’s indignation, as she felt it now. All the little 
intelligence she naturally possessed, Aninished at once m the whirlwind of 
her husband’s rage. The only plain facts which he could extract from her 
w'ere two m number. In the first jilace, Magdalen’s rash desertion of her 
post proved to have no better leason to excuse it than Magdalen’s incor¬ 
rigible impatience: she had passed a sleepless night; she had risen feveiisb 
.and wretched; and she had gone out, reckless of all consequences, to cool 
her buniiiig head in the fresh air. In the second place, Mrs. Wragge had, 
on her own confession, seen Mrs. Lccoiint, lu^d talked with Mrs. Lecoimt, 
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and had ended by telling Mrs. Lccoimt the story of the ghost. Having 
made these discoveries, Capt.^in Wragge wasted no time in contending 
with his wile’s ten-or and confusion. He withdrew at once to a window 
which commanded an uninterrupted prospect of Noel Vanstone’s house; 
and there established liimself, on the watch for events at Sea View, 
precisely as Mrs, Leooant had established herself, on the watch for events 
at North Shingles. 

Not a word of comment on the disaster of the morning escaped him, 
when Magdalen returned, and found him at his post. His flow of language 
seemed at last to have rim dry. “ I told you what Mrs. Wragge would do,” 
he said—“and Mrs. Wragge has done it.” He sit unflinchingly at tlio 
window, with a patience which Mi s. Lecount herself could not have surpassed. 
The one active proceeding in which he seeine‘1 to think it necessary to 
engage, was performed by deputy. He sent the servant to the inn to liiro 
a chaise and a fast horse, and to say that lie would call himself, before 
noon that day, and toll the ostler when the vehicle would be wanted. Not 
a sign of impatience escaped him, until the time drew near for the departure 
of the early coach. Then the captain’s curly lips began to twitch with 
anxiety, and the captain’s restless fingers beat the devil’s tattoo unremit¬ 
tingly on the window-pane. 

The coach appeared at last, and drew up at Sea View. In a miniito 
more, Captain Wragge’s own observation informed him that one among the 
passengers who left Aldborough that morning, was—Mrs. Lecount, 

The main uncertainty disposed of, a serious cpicstion—suggested by the 
events of the morning—still remained to be solved. Which was the 
destined end of Mrs. Lecount’s journey—Zurich or St. Crux? That she 
would certainly inform her master of Mrs. Wragge’s ghost story, and of 
every other disclosure in relation to names and places, which might have 
escaped Mis. Wragge’s lips, was beyond all doubt. But of the two ways at 
her disposal of doing the mischief—either personally, or by letter—it was 
vitally important to the captain to know whicli she had chosen. If she 
had gone to the admiral’s, no choice would be left him but to follow the 
coach, to catch the train by which she travelled, and to outstrip her after¬ 
wards on the drive from the station in Essex to St. Crux. If, on the con¬ 
trary, she had been contented with writing to her master, it would only he 
necessary to devise measures for intercepting the letter. The captain 
decided on going to the post-office, in the first place. Assuming that the 
housekeeper had wilttcn, she would not have left the letter at the mercy 
of the servant—she would have seen it safely in the letter-box before 
leaving Aldborough. 

“ Good morning,” said the captain, cheerfully addmssing the post-master. 
“ I am Mr. Bygrave of North Shingles. I think you have a letter in the 
box, addressed to Mr.-. 
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The ]:x)st-mastcr was a short man, and consequently a man with a proper 
idea of his own importance. He solemnly checked Captain Wragge in full 
career. 

When a letter is once xiosted, sir,” he said, “ nobody out of the office 
has any business with it, until it reach*‘S its address.” 

The captain was not a man to be daiin ted, even by a post-master. A bright 
idea struck him. He took out his | ocket-book, m which Admiral Bar- 
tl•am^s address was written, and retiiim d to the charge. 

“ Suppose a letter has been wrong v directed by mistake ?” he began. 
“ And suppose the writer wants to c ricct th(' error after the letter is put 
into the box?’’ 

“ When a letter is once posted, si reiterated the impenetrable local 
authority, “nobotly out of the office t( iches it on any pretence whatever.” 

‘‘(jiranted, with all my heart,” pers sted the captain. “I don’t want to 
touch it—I only w^ant to explain mys< If. A lady has posted a letter here, 
addressed to ‘Noel Vanstonc, Esq., j dmiral Bartram's, St. Crux in the 
Marsh, Essex.’ She wrote in a great huiry, and she is not quite certain 
whether slie added the name of the \ ost-town, ‘ Ossory.’ It is of the last 
importance that the delivery of the lei ^cr should not be delayed. What is 
to hinder your facilitating the post-{-fficc work, and obliging a lady, by 
adding the name of the post-town (if it happens to be left out), with your 
own hand ? I jiut it to you as a zealous officer—what possible objection 
can there be to gi*anting iny request ?” 

The post-master was compelled to acknowledge that there could be no 
objection—provided nothing but a necessary line was added to the address; 
provided nobody touched the letter but himself; and provided the precious 
time of the post-office was not suHercd to run to waste. As there hapiieiied 
to be nothing particular to do at that moment, ho would readily oblige 
the lady, at Mr. Bygrave’s request. 

Captain Wraggo watched the post-master’s hands, as they sorted the 
letters in the box, with breathless eagerness. Was the letter there ? 
Would the hands of the zealous public servant suddenly stop? Yes! They 
stopped, and picked out a letter lioiii the rest. 

“ ‘ Noel Yanstone, Esquire,’ did you say ?” asked the iiost-mastcr, keeping 
the letter in his own hand. 

‘“Noel Yanstone, Esquire,’” replied the captain, ‘“Admiral Bartram’s, 
St. Crux in the Marsh.’ ” 

“ Ossory, Essex,” chimed in the post-master, throwing the letter back 
into the l^x. “ The lady has made no mistake, sir. The address is quite 
right.*’ 

Nothing but a timely consideration of the heavy debt he owed to appear¬ 
ances, prevented Captain Wragge from throwing his tall white hat up into 
the air, as soon as he found the street once more. All further doubt was 
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»ow at an end. Mi»s. Lecount had written to her master—therefore Mrs. 
Lecount was on her way to Znrich ! 

With his head hip;her than ever, with the tails of his respectable frock- 
ooat floating behind him in the breeze, with his bosom’s native impudence 
sitting lightly on its throne—the captain strutted to the inn and called for 
thie railway time-table. After making certain calculations (in black and 
white, as a matter of course), he ordered his chaise to bo ready in an hour 
—so as to reach the railway in time for the second train running to I^on- 
don—with which there happened to be no communication from Aldborougli 
by coach. 

His next proceeding was of a far more serious kind ; his next proceeding 
implied a terrible certainty of success. The day of the week was Thursday. 
From the inn he went to the church; saw the clerk; and gave the necessary 
notice for a marriage by licence on the following Monday. 

Bold as he was, his nerves were a little shaken by this last achievement; 
his hand trembled as it lifted the latch of the garden gate. He doctored 
his nerves with brandy and water, before he sent for Magdalen to inform 
her of the proceedings of the morning. Another outbreak might reasonably 
be expected, when she heard that the last irrevocable step had been taken, 
and that notice had been given of the wedding day. 

The captain’s watch warned him to lose no time in emptying his glass. 
In a few minutes, he sent the necessary message up-stairs. While waiting 
for Magdalen’s appearance, he provided himself with certain materials which 
were now necessary to cany the enterprise to its crowning point. In the 
first place, he wrote his assumed name (by no means in so fine a hand as 
usual) on a blank visiting card; and added, underneath, these words: 
** Not a moment is to be lost. I am waiting for you at the door—come 
down to me directly.” His next proceeding was to take some half-dozen 
envelopes out of the case, and to direct them all alike to the following 
address: “Thomas Bygrave, Esq., Mussared’s Hotel, Salisbury kStroi't, 
Strand, London.” After carefully placing the envelopes and the card in his 
breast-pocket, ho shut up the desk. As he rose from the writing-table, 
Magdalen came into the room. 

The captain took a moment to decide on the best method of opening the 
interview; and detei mined, in his own phrase, to dash at it. In two words, 
he told Magdalen what had happened; and informed her that Monday was 
to be her wedding day. 

He was prepared to quiet her if she hurst into a frenzy of passion ; to 
neason with her if she begged for time; to sympathize with her, if she 
melted into tears. To his inexpressible surprise, results falsified all his 
calculations. She heard him without uttering a word, without shedding a 
tear. When he had done, she dropped into a chair. Her large grey eyes 
atared at him vacantly. In one mysterious instant, all her beauty left her; 
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her face stiffened awfully, like the face of a corpse. For the first time in 
the captain’s experience of her, fear—all-mastering fear—had taken posses¬ 
sion of her, body and soul. 

“ You arc not flinching,” he said, trying to rouse her. “ Surely you arc 
not flinching at the last moment ?” 

No light of intelligence came into ler eyes; no change passed over her 
face. But she heard him—for she me ved a little in tlie chair, and slowly 
shook her head. 

“You planned this marriage of your )wn fiec will,” pursued the captain, 
with the fuitive look and the faltering /oicc of a man ill at case. “It was 
your own idea—not mine. 1 won’t lave the lesponsibility laid on my 
shoulders—no! not for twice two he idrcd pounds. If your resolution 
fails you ; if you think better of it-?” 

He stopped. Her liice was changi g; lier lips were moving at last. 
She slowly raised her left hand, with t le fingers outspread—she looked at 
it, as if it was a hand tliat was strange to her—she counted the days on it, 
tlie days before the marriage. 

“Friday, one,” she whispered to herself; “Saturday, two; Sunday, 

three; Monday-” Her hands diop )cd into her lap; her face stiffened 

again. The deadly fear iiistcned its paralyzing hold on her once more; and 
the next words died away ou her lips. 

Captain Wragge took out his handkerchief, and wiped his forehead. 

“Damn the two hundred pounds!” he said. “Two thousand wouldn’t 
pay me for this!” 

He put the handkerchief back, took the envelopes which ho had addressed 
to himself out of his pocket, and, approaching her closely for the first time, 
laid his hand on her arm. 

“ Bouse yourself,” he said, “ I have a last word to say to you. Can you 
listen ?” 

She struggled, and roused herself—a faint tinge of colour stoic over her 
white cheeks—she bowed her head. 

“Look at these,” pursued Captain Wragge, holding up the envelopes. 
“ If I turn these to the use for which they have been written, Mrs. liccount’s 
master will never receive Mrs. Lecount’s letter. If 1 tear them up, he will 
know by to-morrow’s ]X)st that you are the woman who visited him in 
Vauxhall Walk. Say the Avord! Shall I tear the envelopes up, or shall I 
p»ut them hack in my pocket ?” 

There was a pause of dead silence. The murmur of the summer waves 
on the shingle of the beach, and the voices of tlie summer idlcis on the 
Parade, floated through the open window, and filled the empty stillness of 
the room. 

She raised her head; she lifted her hand and pointed steadily to the en¬ 
velopes. 
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** Put them back,” she said. 

“ Do you mean it?” he asked. 

“ I mean it.” 

As she gave that answer, there was a sound of wheels on the road out¬ 
side. 

“You hear those wheels?” said Captain Wragge. 

“ I hear them.” 

“You see the chaise?” said the captain, pointing through the window, 
as the chaise which had been ordered from the inn made its appearance at 
the garden-gate. 

“ I see it.” 

“And, of your own free will, you tell me to go?” 

“Yes. Go!” 

Without another word, he left her. The servant was waiting at the 
door with his travelling-bag. “Miss Bygravo is not well,” be said. “T<‘U 
your mistress to go to her in the parlour.” 

He stepped into the chaise, and .started on the first stage of the journey 
to Si Crux. 


CIIAPTEB XII 

Towards three o’clock in the afternoon. Captain Wragge stopi^ed at the 
nearest station to Ossory which the raiUvay passed in its course througli 
Essex. Inquiries made on the s|X)t, informed him that he might drive ti) 
Si Crux, remain there for a quarter of an hour, and return to the station 
in time for an evening train to London. In ten minutes more, the captain 
was on the road again, driving lajadly in the direction of the const. 

After proceeding some miles on the highway, the carriage turned ot!’, 
and the coachman involved himself in an intricate netwoik of cross-roads. 

“Arc we far from St. Crux?” asked the captain, growing impatient, 
after mile on mile had been passed, without a sign of reaching the journey's 
end. 

“ You’ll see the house, sir, at the next turn in the road,” said the man. 

The next turn in the road brought tliem within view of the open count l y 
again. Ahead of tlie carriage. Captain Wragge saw a long dark lino against^ 
the sky—the line of the sea wall which protects the low coast of Essex 
from inundation. The flat intermediate country was intersected by a 
labyrinth of tidal streams, winding up from the invisible sea in stranc^o 
fantastic curves—rivers at high water, and channels of mud at low. On 
his right hand, was a quaint little village, mostly composed of w'ooden 
houses, straggling down to the brink of one of the tidal streams. On his 
left hand, farther away, rose the gloomy ruins of an Abbey, with a desolate 
pile of buildings, which covered tw^o sides of a square attached to it. One 
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of the streams from tlie sea (called in Essex, “ back\\ aters") curled almost 
entirely round the house. Another, from an opiX)site quarter, appeared to 
run straight throu^^h the j^roimds, and to separate one side of the shapeless 
mass of buildings, which was in moderate repair, from another, which was 
little better than a ruin. Bridges of wood, and bridges of biick, crossed the 
stream, and gave access to the house from all ]K)ints of the compass. No 
human creature appeared in the neighbourhooti, and no sound was heard 
but the hoarse barking of a house-dog f om an invisible court-yard. 

“Which door shall I drive to, sir?*’ isked the coachman. “ The front, 
or the back ?” 

“The back,” said Captain Wragge, feeling that the less notice he at¬ 
tracted in Ins present position, tlie safe that ])osition might be. 

The cariiage twice crossed the stn im before the coacliman made his 
way through the grounds into a dree y enclosure of stone. At an open 
door on the inhabited side of the ]> ice, sat a weather-beaten old man, 
busily at w^ork on a half-fiiiishcd model of a ship, lie rose and came to th(‘ 
carriage-door, lifting up liis spectacles ( u his forehead, and looking discon¬ 
certed at the a]i])eniancc ot a stranger. 

“Is Mr. Noel Vanstone staying hen* asked Captain Wrngge. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the old man. “ \Ir. Noel came yesterday.” 

“Take that card to Mr. Yanstono, if you please,” said the captain ; “and 
say I am waiting here to see him.” 

In a few minutes, Noel Vanstone made his appearance, hn'athlcss and 
eager; absorbed m anxiety for nows from Aldboruugb. Captain Wragge 
opened the carriage-door, seized his out-stretched liand, and pulled him in 
witliout ceremony. 

“ Your housekeeper has gone,” whispered the captain, “and you are to 
l-ie married on ^londay. Don't agitate yourself, and don’t express your 
feelings—there isn’t time for it. (let the first active seivant you can find 
ill the house, to pack your hag in ten minutes—take leave of the admiral 
—and come back at once wdtli me to the London train.” 

Noel Vanstone faintly attempted to ask a question. The captain 
declined to liear it. 

“ As much talk as you like on the road.” he said. “ Time is too precious 
for talking here. How do we know Lecoiint may not think better of it ? 
How do we know she may not turn back, liefore she gets to Zurich ?” 

That startling consideration terrified Noel Vanstone into instant sub¬ 
mission. 

“ What shall I say to the admiral?” be asked helplessly. 

“Tell him you are going to l>e marrieil, to be sure! What does it 
matter, now Lecoimt’s back is tinned ? If he wonders you didn’t tell him 
before, say it’s a runaway match, and the bride is waiting for you. Stop! 
Any letters addressed to you, in your absence, will be sent to this place, of 
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course? Give the admiral these envelopes, and tell him to forward your 
letters under cx)ver to me. 1 am an old customer at the hotel we are going 
to; and if we find the place full, the landlord may he depended on to take 
care of any letters with my name on them. A safe address in London for 
your correspondence, may be of the greatest importance. How do wo know 
Lecount may not write to you on her way to Zurich ?” 

“ What a head you have got!” cried Noel Vanstonc, eagerly taking the 
envelopes. “ You think of everything.” 

Ho left the carriage in high excitement, and ran back into the house. 
In ten minutes more Captain Wragge had him in safe custody, and the 
horses started on their return journey. 

The travellers reached London in goo»l time that evening, and found 
accommodation at the liotcl. 

Knowing the restless, inquisitive nature of the man he had to deal with. 
Captain Wragge had anticipated some little difficulty and embarrassment 
in meeting the questions which Noel Vanstone might put to him on the 
way to London. To his great iclict, a startling domestic discovery 
absorbed his travelling companion’s whole attention at the outset of the 
journey. By some extraordinaiy ovcisight, Miss Bygrave had been loft, 
on the eve of her marriage, unprovided with a maid. Noel Vanstone de¬ 
clared that he would take the whole responsibility of correcting tins 
deficiency in the arrangements, on his own shoulders ; he would not trouble 
Mr. Bygrave to give him any assistance; he would confer, when they got 
to their journey’s end, with the landlady of the hotel, and would examine 
the candidates for the vacant office himself. All the way to Loudon, ho 
returned again and again to the same subject; all the evening, at the liotel, 
he was in and out of the landlady’s sitting-room, until he fairly obliged her 
to lock the door. In every other proceeding which related to his mairiagc, 
he had lieen kept in the background ; he had been compelled to follow in 
the footsteps of his ingenious triend. In the matter of the lady's maid ho 
claimed his fitting position at last—he followed nobody; he took tlie lead ! 

The forenoon of the next day was devoted to obtaining the licence—the 
personal distinction of making the declaration on oath being eagerly ac¬ 
cepted by Noel Vanstone, who swore, in perlect good laith (on information 
jireviously obtained from the captain) that the lady was of age. The 
document procured, the biidegioom retuincd to examine the characters and 
qualifications of the women-servants out of, the place, whom the landlady 
had engaged to summon to the hotel—while Captain Wragge turned his 
steps, “ on business personal to bimself,” towards the residence of a friend 
in a distant quarter of London. 

The captain’s friend was connected with the law, and the captain’s 
business was of a twofold nature. Ilis first object was to inform himself 
of the legal bearings of the approaching marriage on the future of the 
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Lnsband and the wife. His second object was to provide, befuicliand, foi- 
destroying all traces of the destination to which ho might betake lumselJ, 
wlien he left Aldborough on the wedding-day. Plaving reached his end 
successfully, in both these, cases, ho returned to the hotel, and found Noel 
Vanstone nursing his offended dignity in the landlady’s sitting-ioom. 
Tiireo ladies’-maids liad appeared to p iss their examination, and had all, 
on coming to the question of wages impudently declined accepting the 
place. A fourth candidate was expcctf 1 to present herself on tlie next day ; 
and, until she made her appearance, Noel Vanstone positively declined 
removing from the metropolis. Ca]) .lin Wragge showed his annoyanco 
openly at the unnecessary delay thi(; occasioned in the return to Ald¬ 
borough, hut without producing aii} effect. Noel Vanstone shook his 
obstinate little head, and solemnly ref' sed to trifle with his responsibilities. 

I'he first event which occurred on b ituiday morning, was the ariival ol' 
Mrs. Lecount’s letter to her master, ei closed m one of the envelopes which 
the captain had addressed to himself. He leceivcd it (by previous arrange¬ 
ment with the waiter) in liis bedroom -read it with tJie close.>t attention— 
and put it away caiolully m Ills pock( -book. 3'he letter was ominous of 
seiioLis events to come, when th(‘ hoii'' 'keeper retuiiu'd to England; and it 
was due to Magdalen—’Wdio w’as the ]>< rson threatened—to place the warn¬ 
ing of danger in her owm possession. 

Later m the day, the fourth candid ite appealed for the maid's situation— 
a young woman of small expectations and subdued manneis, who looked 
(as the landlady remarked) like a person overtaken by misfortune. Slie 
jiassed the ordeal of examination successfully, and accepti'd the w^ages 
offered without a muiiiiui. The engagement having been latiticd on both 
sides, fresh delays ensued, of wdiicli Noel Vanstone w'as once more the 
cause. He liad not yet made up his inmd whether ho vvouhl, or w’ould 
not, give moie than a guinea for tlie wedding-img; and lie wxasted the rest 
of the day to such disastrous pur]»ose m one icwellcrs shop after anothci, 
that he and the captain, and the new^ lady's-maid (who travelled w'ith 
them), W'cre barely in time to catch the last tiain from London that 
evening. 

It w''as late at night when they left the railway at the nearest station to 
Aldborough. Captain Wraggo had been strangely silent all tlirongh the 
journey. His mind was ill at ease. He bad left Magdalen, iiiuler vejv 
cutical ciicumstances, with no fit person to control hci ; and he was 
wholly ignorant of the progress of events, in his absence, at Noith Shingles. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

What had happened at Aldborough, in Captain Wragge’s absencje? 

Events had occurred which the captain’s utmost dexterity might have 
found it hard to remedy. 

As soon as the chaise had left North Shingles, Mrs. Wragge received the 
message which her husband had charged the servant to deliver. She 
hastened into the parlour, bewildered by her stormy interview with the 
captain, and penitently conscious that she had done wrong, without 
knowing what tlie wrong was. If Magdalen’s mind had been imoccupied 
by the one idea of the marriage which now filled it—if she had possessed 
composure enough to listen to Mrs. Wragge’s rambling narrative of what 
had happened during her interview with the housekeeper—Mrs. Recount’s 
visit to the wardrobe must, sooner or later, have formed part of the dis¬ 
closure ; and Magdalen, although she might never have guessed the truth, 
must at least have been warned that there was some element of danger 
lurking treacherously in the Alpaca dress. As it was, no such consequence 
as this followed Mrs. Wragge’s appearance in the parlour; for no such 
consequence was now possible. 

Events which had happened earlier in the morning, events which had 
happened for days and weeks past, had vanished as completely from Mag¬ 
dalen’s mind, as if they had never taken place. The horror of the coming 
Monday—the merciless certainty implied in the appointment of the day 
and hour—petrified all feeling in her, and annihilated all thought. Mrs. 
Wragge made three separate attempts to enter on the subject of the house¬ 
keeper’s visit. The first time she might as well have addressed herself to 
the wind, or to the sea. The second attempt seemed likely to be more 
successful. Magdalen sighed, listened for a moment indiflerently, and 
then dismissed the subject. “ It doesn’t matter,” she said. “ The end has 
come all the same. I’m not angry with you. Say no more.” Later in 
the day, from not knowing what else to talk about, Mrs. Wragge tried 
again. This time, Magdalen turned on her impatientl 5 ^ “For God’s 
sake, don’t worry me about trifles! I can’t bear it.” Mrs. Wragge closed 
her lips on the spot, and returned to the subject no more. Magdalen, who 
had been kind to her at all other times, had angrily forbidden it. The 
captain—utterly ignorant of Mrs. Recount’s interest in the secrets of the 
wardrobe—^had never so much as approached it. All the information that 
he had extracted from his wife’s mental confusion, he had extracted by 
putting direct questions, derived purely from the resources of his own 
knowledge. He had insisted on plain answers, without excuses of any 
kind; he had carried his jxiint as usual; and his departure the same 
morning had left him no chance of re-opening the question, even if his 
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irritation against his wife had permitted him to do so. There the Alpaca 
dress hung, neglected in the dark; the unnoticed, unsuspected centre of 
dangers that were still to come. 

Towards the afternoon, Mrs. Wragge took courage to start a suggestion 
of her own—she pleaded for a little turn in the fresh air. 

Magdalen passively put on her hat ; passively accompanied her com¬ 
panion along the public walk, until th y reached its northward extremity. 
Hero the beach was left solitary, and »ere they sat down, side by side, on 
the shingle. It was a bright cxhilaral ng day ; pleasure-boats were sailing 
on the calm blue water ; Aldborough as idling happily afloat and ashore. 
Mrs. Wraggo recovered her spirits i i the gaiety of the prospect—she 
amused herself, like a child, by tossii g pebbles into the sea. From time 
to time she stole a questioning glance t Magdalen, and saw no encourage¬ 
ment in her manner, no change to con ality in her face. She sat silent on 
the slope of the shingle, with her elb(' v on her knee, and her head resting 
on her hand, looking out over the sei —looking with rapt attention, and 
yet with eyes that seemed to notice m hing. Mrs. Wragge wearied of the 
pebbles, and lost her interest in lookin ' at the pleasure-boats. Her great 
head began to nod heavily, and she do?ed in the warm drowsy air. When 
she woke, the pleasure-boats were lar (*fl ; their sails weie white specks in 
the distance. The idlers on the beach were thinned in number ; the sun 
was low in the heaven; the blue sea was darker, and rippled by a breeze. 
Changes on sky and earth and ocean told of the waning day ; change was 
everywhere—except close at her side. There Magdalen sat, in the same 
position, with weary eyes that still looked over the sea, and still saw nothing 

‘‘Oh, do speak to me!” said Mis. AVragge. 

Magdalen started, and looked about her vacantly. 

“ It’s late,” she said, shivering under the first sensation that reached her 
of the rising breeze. “ Como borne ; you want your tea.” 

They walked home in silence. 

“ Don’t be angry with me for asking,” said Mrs. Wragge, as they sat 
together at the tea-table. “ Are you troubled, my dear, in your mind ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Magdalen, “ Don’t notice me. My trouble will soon bo 
over.” 

She waited patiently until Mrs. Wraggo bad made an end of the meal, 
and then went up-stairs to her own room. 

“ Monday I” she said, as she sat down at her toilette-table. Something 
may happen before Monday comes!” 

Her fingers wandered mechanically among the brushes and combs, the 
tiny bottles and cases placed on the table. She set them in order, now in 
one way, and now in another—then on a sudden pushed them away from 
her in a heap. For a minute or two her hands remained ifile. Tliat 
interval passed, they grew restless again, and pulled the two little draweis 
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backwards and forwards in their grooves. Among the objects laid in one 
of them was a Prayer-Book, which had belonged to her at Combe-Raven, 
and which she had saved with her other relics of the past, when she and 
her sister had taken their farewell of home. She opened the Prayer-Book 
after a long hesitation, at the Marriage Service—shut it again, before she 
had read a line—and put it back hurriedly in one of the drawers. After 
turning the key in the locks, she rose and walked to the window. 

“ The horrible sea!” she said, turning from it with a shudder of disgust, 
“ The lonely, dreary, horrible sea !’* 

She went back to the drawer, and took the Prayer-Book out for the 
second time ; half opened it again at the Marriage Service ; and imxiatiently 
threw it back into the drawer. This time, after turning the lock, she took 
the key away—walked with it in her hand to the open window—and threw 
it violently from her into the garden. It fell on a bed thickly planted 
with flowers. It was invisible ; it was lost. The sense of its loss seemed 
to relievo her. 

“ Something may happen on Friday; something may happen on Satur¬ 
day ; something may haiipen on Sunday. Three days still!” 

She closed the green shutters outside the window, and drew the curtains, 
to darken the room still more. Her head felt heavy; her eyes were 
burning hot. She threw herself on her bed, with a sullen impulse to sleep 
away the time. 

The quiet of the house helped her, the darkness of the room helped her ; 
the stupor of mind into which she had fallen had its effect on her senses : 
she dropped into a broken sleep. Her restless hands moved incessantly ; 
her head tossed from side to side of the pillow—but still she slept. Erelong, 
words fell by ones and twos from her lips; words whispered in her sleep, 
growing more and more continuous, mure and more articulate, the longer 
the sleep lasted; W'ords which seemed to calm her restlessness, and to 
hush her into deeper repose. She smiled; she was in the happy land of 
dreams—Frank’s name escaped her. “Do you love me, Frank?” slio 
whispered. “ Oh, my darling, say it again ! say it again !” 

The time passed, the room grew darker; and still she slumbered and 
dreamed. Towards sunset—without any noise inside the house or out to 
account for it—she started up on the bed, awake again in an instant. The 
drowsy obscurity of the room struck her with terror. She ran to the 
window, pushed open the shutters, and leaned far out into the evening air 
and the evening light. Her eyes devoured the trivial sights on the bcaoli; 
her ears^drank in the welcome murmur of the sea. Anything to deliver her 
from the waking impression which her dreams had left! No more dark¬ 
ness; no more repose. Sleep that came mercifully to others, came treache¬ 
rously to her. Sleep had only closed her eyes on the future, to open them 
on the past. 
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She went down again into the parlour, eager to talk—no mailer how 
idly, no matter on what trifles. The room was empty. Perhaps Mrs. 
Wragge had gone to her work—perhaps, she was too tired to talk. Magdalen 
took her hat from the table, and went >3ut. The sea that she had shrunk 
from, a few hours since, looked Iriencily now. How lovely it was in its 
cool evening blue ! AVhat a godlike j( y in the happy multitude of waves, 
leaping up to the light of Heaven ! 

She stayed out, until the night fcl and the stars appeared. The night 
steadied her. 

By slow degrees, her mind recove> id its balance, and she looked her 
position unflinchingly in the flice. 'I'hf vain hope that accident might defeat 
the very end for which, of her own fi ‘o will, slic had ceaselessly plotted 
and toiled, vanished and left her; self* dissipated in its own weakness. She 
knew the true alternative, and faced it. On one side, was the revolting 
ordeal of the marriage—on the othe , the abandonment of her purpose. 
Was it too late to choose between i ic saciiticc oB the }mipose, and tlic 
sacrifice of herself ? Yes! too late, 't he backward path had closed behind 
her. Time that no wisli could change, Time that no prayers could recall, 
had made her ])urj)Ose a ])ait of herscl : once she had governed it; now it 
governed her. The moie she shrank, the haider she struggled, the more 
mercilessly it drove her on. No otln'i feeling m hei was strong enough to 
master it—not even the horror that Avas maddening her ; the horror of her 
marriage. 

Towards nine o’clock, she Avent back to the bouse. 

“Walking again!” said Mrs. Wragge, meeting lier at the door. “Come 
in and sit doAvn, my dear. Hoav tired you must be 1” 

Magdalen smiled, and patted Mrs. Wiaggc kindly on the shoulder. 

“ You forget how strong I am,” she said. “ Nothing hurts me.” 

She lit her candle, and Aveut up-stairs again into her room. As she 
returned to the old place b}^ hci toilette table, the vain hope in the thieo 
days of delay, the vain hope of deliverance by accident, came back to her— 
tins time, m a form moie tangible than the form which it had hitherto 
worn. 

“Friday, Saturday, Sunday. Something may happen to him ; some¬ 
thing may happen to me. Something serious; something fatal. One of us 
may die.” 

A sudden change came over her face. She shivered, though there Avas no 
cold in.the air. She started, though there Avas no noise to alarm her. 

“ One of us may die. I may be the one.” 

She fell into deep thought—roused herself, after a Avhile —and, opening 
the door, called to Mrs. Wragge to come and speak to her. 

“You were right in thinking I should fatigue myself,” she said. “My 
walk has been a little too much for me. I feel tired; and I am going 
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to bed. Good-night.” She kissed Mrs. Wragge, and softly closed the door 
again. 

After a few turns backwards and forwards in the room, she abruptly 
opened her writing-case and began a letter to her sister. The letter grew 
and grew under her hands; she filled sheet after sheet of note-paper. Her 
heart was full of her subject: it was her own story addressed to Norah, 
She shed no tears ; she was composed to a quiet sadness. Her pen ran 
smoothly on. After writing for more than two hours, she left off while the 
letter was still unfinished. There was no signature attached to it—there 
was a blank space reserved, to be filled up at some other time. After 
putting away the case, with the sheets of writing secured inside it, she 
walked to the window for air, and stood there looking out. 

The moon was waning over the sea. The breeze of the earlier hours 
had died out. On earth and ocean, the spirit of the Night brooded in a 
deep and awful calm. 

Her head drooped Jow on her bosom, and all the view waned before her 
eyes with the waning moon. She saw no sea, no sky. Death the Tempter, 
was busy at her heart. Death the Tempter, pointed homeward, to the 
grave of her dead parents in Combe-Raven churchyard. 

“ Nineteen last birthday,’’ she thought. “ Only nineteen 1” She moved 
away from the window—hesitated—and then looked out again at the view. 
“ The beautiful night!” she said gratefully. “ Oh, the beautiful night!” l 

She left the window, and lay down on her bed. Sleep that had come 
treacherously before, came mei cifully now ; came deep and dreamless, the 
image of her last waking tliought—the image of Death. 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Wragge went into Magdalen’s room, and 
found that she had risen betimes. She was sitting before the glass, drawing 
the comb slowly through and through her hair—thoughtful and quiet. 

“ How do you feel this morning, my dear V” asked Mrs. Wragge, ^ “ Quite 
well again ?” 

“Yes.” 

After replying in the affirmative, she stopped, considered for a moment, 
and suddenly contradicted herself. “ No,” she said, “ not quite well. I am 
suffering a little from toothache.” As she altered her first answer in those 
words, she gave a twist to her hair with the comb, so that it fell forward 
and hid her face. 

At breakfast she was very silent; and she took nothing but a cup of 

tea. 

“ Let me go to the chemist’s and get something,” said Mrs. Wragge. 

“ No, thank you,” 

“Do let me I” 

“No I” 

She refused for the second time sharply and angrily. As usual, Mrs. 
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Wragge submitted, and let her have her own way. When breakfast was 
over she rose, without a word of explanation, and went out. Mrs. Wragge 
watched her from the window, and saw that she took the direction of the 
chemist's shop. 

On reaching the chemist’s door, she stopped—paused, before entering the 
shop, and looked in at the window—1 esitated, and walked away a little— 
hesitated again—and took the first tur ling which led back to the beach. 

Without looking about her, witho it caring what place she chose, she 
seated herself on the shingle. The < nly persons who were near to her, in 
the position she now occupied, were a nursemaid and two little boys. The 
youngest of the two had a tiny to. -ship in his hand. After looking at 
Magdalen for a little while, with th quaintest giavity and attention, the 
boy suddenly approached her ; and o ened the way to an acquaintance by 
putting his toy composedly on her la) . 

“ Look at my ship,” said the clr d, crossing his hands on Magdalen’s 
knee. 

She was not usually patient with c lildren. In haiipier days, she would 
not have met the boy’s advance towai is her, as she met it now. The hard 
despair in her eyes left them suddi nly; her fast-closed lips parted, and 
trembled. She put the ship hack into the child’s hands, and lifted him on 
her lap. 

“ Will you give me a kiss ?” she said, faintly. 

The boy looked at his ship, as if he would rather have kissed the ship. 

She repeated the question—repeated it, almost humbly. The child put 
his hand up to her neck, and kissed her. 

‘‘ If I was your sister, would you love me ?” 

All the misery of her friendless position, all the wasted tenderness of her 
heart, poured from her in those words. 

** Would you love me ?” she repeated, hiding her face on the bosom of 
the child’s frock. 

“ Yes,” said the boy. “ Look at my ship.” 

She looked at the ship through her gathering tears. 

“ What do you call it ?” she asked, trying hard to find her way even to 
the interest of a child. 

“I call it Uncle Kirke’a ship,” said the boy. “ Uncle Kirko has gone 
away.” 

The name recalled nothing to her memory. No remembrances but old 
remembrances lived in her now. “ Gone ?” she repeated absently, think¬ 
ing what she should say to her little friend next. 

Yes,” said the boy. ‘‘ Gone to China.” 

Even from the lips of a child, that word struck her to the heart. She 
put Kirke’a little nephew off her lap, and instantly left the beach. 

As she turned hack to the house, the struggle of the past night renewed 
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itself in her mind. But the sense of relief which the child had brought to 
her, the reviving tenderness which she had felt while he sat on her hnce, 
influenced her still. She was conscious of a dawning hope, opening freshly 
on her thoughts, as the boy’s innocent eyes had opened on licr face when 
he came to her on the beach. Was it too late to turn back ? Once more, 
she asked herself that question—and now, foi the first time, she asked it 
in doubt. 

She ran up to her own room with a lurking distrust in her changed self, 
which warned her to act, and not to think. Without waiting to remove 
her shawl or to take off her hat, she opened her writing-case, and ad- 
t^cssed these lines to Captain Wragge, as fast as her i)on could trace 
them. 

‘‘ You will find the money I promised you, enclosed in this. My resolu¬ 
tion has failed mo. The horror of marrying him is more than i can lace. 
I have left Aldborongh. ITty my weakness, and forget me. Jjet ns never 
meet again.” 

With throbbing heart, with eager, trembling fingers, she drew lier little 
white silk bag from lier bosom, and took out the bank-notes to enclose 
them m the letter. Her hand searched impetuously; her hand had lost 
its discrimination of touch. She grasped the whole contents of the hag in 
one handful of pajiers ; and drew them out violently, tearing some and 
disarranging the folds of others. As she threw them down hoforo her on 
the table, the first object that met her eye was her own haiidwiiting, 
faded already with time. She looked closci, and saw the woids she had 
copied from her dead father’s lettca—saw the lawyer’s brief and terrible 
commentary on them, confronting her at the bottom of the page; 

Mr. Vandone^s daughters arc Nohodifs Cliildrc'}}, and the law leaves then 
helpless at their uncle's mercy. 

Her throbbing heart stopped; her trembling hands grew icily quiet. 
All tlie Past rose before lier in mute overwhelming repioaoli. She took ii]) 
the line's which licr own hand had written hardly a minute since, and 
looked at the ink still wet on the letters, with a vacant inciedulity. 

The colour that had risen on her cheeks laded from them once more). 
The hard despair looked out again, cold and glittering, m her tearless eyes. 
She folded the bank-notes carefully, aud put them hack in her bag. She 
pressed the copy of her lather’s letter to her lips, and returned it to its 
place, with the bank-notes. When the hag was in her bosom again, she 
waited a little, with her face hidden in her hands—then deliberately tore 
up the lines addressed to Captain Wragge. Before the ink was dry, the 
letter lay in fragments on the floor. 

“Nol” she said, as the last morsel of the torn jiaper dropped from her 
hand. On the way I go, there is no turning hack.” 

She rose composedly, and left the room. While descending the stairs she 
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met Mrs. Wragge coming up. Going out again, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Wragge. “ May I go with you ?*’ 

Magdalen’s attention wandered. Instead of answciing the question, she 
absently answered her own thoughts. 

“ Thousands of women marry for money,” she said. “ Why shouldn't I ?” 

Tlie helpless peq^lexity of Mis. Wia^ge’s face, as she sjxiko those woids, 
roused her to a sense of jiresent things. 

My poor dear !” she said ; I puzz e 5011 , don’t I ? Never mind what 
I say,—all girls talk nonsense^ and I’n no better then the rest of them. 
Come! I’ll give you a treat. You sha t enjoy yourself while the captain 
is awa 3 ^ We will have a long drive oy ouiselves. Put on }our smart 
bonnet, and come with me to the hot- !. Pll ti ll the landlady to put a 
nice cold dinner into a basket. You sh. 1 1 have all the tilings you like—and 
I’ll wait on yon. When you arc an o- 1, old Avoinan, a'ou will lemember 
me kindly, won’t you ? You will say, ‘ She Avasn’t a bad giil; hundieds 
worse then she was live and jirosper, iid nohod}^ blames thein.’ Theie! 
thcie ! go and put your bouiict on. 0 , my God, what is my heart made 
of! HowMt lives and lives, when otler girls’hcaits Avould haAe died in 
them long ago I” 

Ill lialf an lioui move, she and !Mrs. Yraggc w’crc seated together in the 
caiiiagc. One ol the horses was iesti\ e at starting. “ Flog him,” she cued 
angrily to the diiver. “Wliat me you liightened aboutFlog him! 
Suppose the can lage was upset,” she said, tuimiig suddenly to her com¬ 
panion ; ‘Gand vsup[)0sc I w’as thiown out, and killed on the spot? Non¬ 
sense! don’t look at me 111 that way. I’m like your liushaiid ; I have a 
dash of humour, and I’m only joking.’’ 

They were out the Avhole day. When they reached home again, it Avas 
after dark. The long succession of houis ])assed in the iresh air, leit them 
both Avith the same sense ol fatigue. x\gaui that night, Magdalen slept the 
deep dreamless sleep of the night before. And so the Fiidaj" closed. 

Her last tliought at night, had been tlie thought which had sustained 
her tliroughout the day. She had laid her head on the pillow^, with the 
same reckless resolution to submit to the coining tiial, wliicli had alieady 
expressed itself in words, Avhen she and Mrs. Wiagge met by accident on 
the stairs. When she woke on the morning of Satiuday, the resolution 
Avas gone. The Friday’s thoughts—the Friday’s events even—weie blotted 
out of her mind. Once again, creeping chill through the flow of lici young 
blood, she felt the slow and deadly prompting of despair, which had come 
to her in the Avaning moonlight, Avhich had whispered to her m the aAvful 
calm. 

“ I saAv the end, as the end must be,” she said to herself, ‘‘ 011 Thursday 
night, I have been Avrong ever since.” 
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When she and her companion met that morning, she’ reiterated her 
complaint of suffering from the toothache; she repeated her refusal to 
allow Mrs. Wragge to procure a remedy; she left the house after break¬ 
fast, in the direction of the chemist’s shop, exactly as she had left it on the 
morning before. 

This time she entered the shop without an instant’s hesitation. 

“ I have got an attack of toothache,” she said abruptly to an elderly man 
who stood behind the counter. 

“ May I look at the tooth, Miss ?” 

** There is no necessity to look. It is a hollow tooth. I think I have 
caught cold in it.” 

The chemist recommended various remedies, which were in vogue fifteen 
years since. She declined purchasing any of them. 

“ I have always found Laudanum relieve the pain better than anything 
else,” she said, trifling with the bottles on the counter, and looking at them 
while she spoke, instead of looking at the chemist. ‘‘ Let me have some 
Laudanum.” 

“ Certainly, Miss. Excuse my asking the question—it is only a matter 
of foiTO. You arc staying at Aldborough, I think ?” 

** Yes. X am Miss Bygrave, of North Shingles.” 

The chemist bowed; and, turning to his shelves, filled an ordinary half¬ 
ounce bottle with laudanum, immediately. In ascertaining his customer’s 
name and address beforehand, the owner of the shop had taken a precaution 
which was natural to a careful man—but which was by no means univer¬ 
sal, under similar circumstances, in the state of the law at that time. 

“ Shall I put you up a little cotton wool with the laudanum ?” he asked, 
after he had placed a label on the bottle, and had written a word on it in 
large letters. 

“If you please. What have you just written on the bottle?’’ She put 
the question sharply, with something of distrust as well as curiosity in her 
manner. 

The chemist answered the question by turning the label tow’ards her. 
She saw written on it, in largo letters— Poison. 

“I like to be on the safe side. Miss,” said the old man, smiling. “ Very 
worthy people in other respects, are often sadly careless, where poisons are 
concerned.” 

She began trifling again with the bottles on the counter; and put another 
question, with an ill-concealed anxiety to hear the answer. 

“ Is there danger,” she asked, “ in such a little drop of Laudanum as 
that?” 

“ There is Death in it, Miss,” replied the chemist quietly. 

“ Death to a child, or to a person in delicate health ?” 

“ Death to the strongest man in England, let him be who he may.” 
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With that answer, the chemist sealed up the bottle in its wrapping of 
white paper, and handed the laudanum to Magdalen across the counter. 
She laughed as she took it from him, and paid for it. 

“ There will be no fear of accidents at North Shingles,” she said. “ I 
shall keep the bottle locked up in my dressing-case. If it doesn’t relieve 
the pain, I must come to you again, and try some other remedy. Good 
morning.” 

“ Good morning, Miss.” 

She went straight back to the house without once looking up, without 
noticing any one who passed her. She brushed by Mrs. lYragge in the 
passage, as she might have brushed by i piece of furniture. She ascended 
the stairs, and caught her foot twice in her dress, from sheer inattention to 
the common precaution of holding ii up. The trivial daily interests of 
life had lost their hold on her already. 

In the privacy of her own room, she took the bottle from its wrapping, 
and threw the paper and the cotton wo( i into the fireplace. At the moment 
when she did this there was a knock a the door. She hid the little bottle, 
and looked up impatiently. Mrs. Wn-gge came into the room. 

“ Have you got something for your > oothache, my dear ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Can I do anything to help you ?” 

“Ho.” 

Mrs. Wragge still lingered uneasily near the door. Her manner showed 
plainly that she had something more to say. 

“ What is it ?” asked Magdalen, sharply. 

“Don’t be angry,” said Mrs. Wragge. “I’m not settled in my mind 
about the captain. He’s a great writer—and he hasn’t written. He’s as 
quick as lightning—and he hasn’t come hack. Here’s Saturday, and no 
signs of him. Has he run away, do you think ? Has anything happened 
to him ?” 

“ I should think not. Go down stairs; I’ll come and speak to you about 
it directly.” 

As soon as she was alone again, Magdalen rose from her chair, advanced 
towards a cupboard in the room which locked, and paused for a moment, 
with her hand on the key, in doubt. Mrs. Wragge’s appearance had dis¬ 
turbed the whole cuiTent of her thoughts. Mrs. Wragge’s last question, 
trifling as it was, had checked her on the verge of the precipice—had 
roused the old vain hope in her once more of release by accident. 

“ Why not ?” she said. “ Why may something not have happened to 
one of them ?” 

She placed the laudanum in the cupboard, locked it, and put the key in 
her pocket. “Time enough still,” she thought, “before Monday. TH 
wait till the captaiu comes back.” 
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After some consultation * down-stairs, it was agreed that the servant 
should sit up that night, in expectation of her master’s return. The day 
passed quietly, without events of any kind. Magdalen dreamed away the 
hoiii*s over a hook. A weary patience of expectation was all she felt now 
—the poignant torment of thought was dulled and blunted at last. She 
})assed the day and the evening in the parlour, vaguely conscious of a 
strange feeling of aversion to going back to her own room. As the night 
advanced, as the noises ceased indoors and out, her restlessness began to 
return. She endeavoured to quiet herself by reading. Books failed to fix 
her attention. The newspaper was lying in a corner of the room: she 
tried the newspaper next. 

' She looked mechanically at the headings of the articles; she listlessly 
turned over page after page, until hei wandering attention was arrested by 
the narrative of an Execution in a distant part of England. There was 
nothing to strike her in the story of the crime; and yet she read it. It 
was a common, horribly common, act of bloodshed—the murder of a 
woman in farm-service, by a man in the same employment who was jealous 
of her. He had been convicted on no extraordinay evidence; he had been 
hanged under no unusual circumstances. He had made his confession, 
when he knew there was no ho\^ foi him, like other criminals of his class ; 
and the newspaper had printed it at the end of the aiticle, in these terms ;— 

“ I kept company with the deceased for a year or thereabouts. I said I 
would marry her when 1 had money enough. She said 1 had money 
enough now. Wc had a quarrel. Sheicfused to walk out with me any 
more; she wouldn't draw me my beer ; she took up with my fellow-servant, 
David Cl ouch. I went to her on the Saturday, and said I would marry 
her as soon as wc could be asked in cburch, if she would give up Crouch. 
She laughed at me. She turned me out of the washhouse, and the rest of 
them saw lier tuin me out. I was not easy in my mind. I went and sat 
on the gate—tlie gate in the meadow they call Pettit’s Piece. I tlioiight 
I would shoot her. 1 went and fetched my gun and loaded it. I went out 
into Pettit’s Piece again. I was iiard jmt to it, to make up my mind. I 
thought I would try my luck—1 mean try Avhethcr to kill hei or not—by 
throwing up the Spud of the plough into the air. I said to myself, if it 
falls flat, ril Sparc her; if it falls point in the earth, I’ll kill her, I took a 
good swing with it, and shied it up. It fell point in tlie earth. I went 
and shot her. It was a had job, but I did it. 1 did it, as they said 1 did 
it at the trial. I hope the Lord will have mercy on me. I wish my 
mother to have my old clothes. I have no more to say.” 

In the happier days of her life, Magdalen would have passed over the 
narrative of the execution, and the printed confession which accompanied 
it, unread—the subject would have failed to attract her. She read the 
horrible story now—read it, with an interest unintelligible to herself. 
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Her attention, whicli hatl wandered over higher and better things, followed 
every sentence of the murderer’s hideously direct confession, from beginning 
to end. If the man, or the woman, had been known to her—if the place 
had been familiar to her memory—she could hardly have followed the 
narrative more closely, or have felt a more distinct impression of it left on 
her mind. She laid down the paper, wondering at herself; she took it up 
once more, and tried to read some other portion of the contents. The efloit 
was useless; her attention wandered igain. She threw the paper away; 
and went out into the garden. The i ight was diirk; the stars w'ere few 
and faint. She could just see the gra el w^alk—she could just pace back¬ 
wards and forwards between the house door and the gate. 

The confession in the newspaper lia^ taken a fearful hold on her mind. 
As she paced tiie walk, the black ni< at opened over the sea, and showed 
her the murderer in the field, huiliiig he Sftud of the plough into the aii-. 
She ran, shuddering, back to the lion.*- *. I’lie murderer folIowTd her into 
the parlour. She seized the candle, uid went up into her room. The 
vision of her own distempered fancy • )llowed her to the place where tlie 
laudanum was hidden—and vanished here. 

It was midnight; and there was no sign yet of the captain’s return. 

She took from the wiiting-casc the long letter which she had written to 
Norah, and slowly read it through. The letter quieted her. When she 
reached tlie blank space left at the end, she hurriedly tinned hack, and 
began it over again. 

One o’clock struck from the church clock; atid still the captain never 
appeared. 

She read the letter for the second time ; she turned back obstinately, 
despairingly ; and began it loi the third time. As she once more readied 
the last page, she looked at her watch. It was a quarter to two. She hud 
just put the watch hack in the belt of her dress, when there came to her— 
far off in the stillness of the morning—a sound of wheels. 

She dropjied the letter, and clasped her cold hands in her lap, and 
listened. The sound came on, taster and faster, nearer and nearer—the 
trivial sound to all other ears ; the sound of Doom to hers. It passed the 
side of the house ; it travelled a little further on ; it stopped. She heaul 
a loud knocking—then the opening of a window—then voices—then a long 
silence—then the wheels again, coming back—then the opening of the door 
below, and the sound of the captain’s voice m the passage. 

She could endure it no longer. She opened her door a little way, and 
called to him. 

He ran up-stairs instantly, astonished that she was not in bed. Slio 
spoke to him through the narrow opening of the door; keejung herself 
hidden behind it, for she was afraid to let him see her face. 

“ Has anything gone wrong ?” she asked. 
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** Make your mind easy,” he answered. “ Nothing has gone wrong.” 

, “ Is no accident likely to happen between this and Monday ?** 

** None whatever. The marriage is a certainty,” 

“ A certainty ?** 

“Yes.” 

“ Good night.” 

She put her hand out through the door. He took it with some little 
surprise; it was not often in his experience that she gave him her hand of 
her own accord. 

“ You have sat up too long,” ho said, as he felt the clasp of her cold fingers. 
‘‘ I am afraid you will have a bad night—l*m afraid you will not sleep.” 

She softly closed the door, 

“ I shall sleep,” she said, “ sounder than you think for,” 

It was past two o’clock when she shut herself up alone in her room. 
Her chair stood in its customary place by the toilette table. She sat down 
for a few minutes thoughtfully—then opened her letter to Norah, and turned 
to the end, where the blank space was left. The last lines written above 
the space ran thushave laid my whole heart bare to you; I have 
hidden nothing. It has come to this. The end I have toiled for, at such 
terrible cost to myself, is an end which I must reach or die. It is wicked¬ 
ness, madness, what you will—but it is so. There are now two journeys 
before me to choose between. If I can marry him—the journey to the 
church. If the profanation of myself is more than I can bear—the journey 
to the grave!” 

Under that last sentence, she wrote these lines:— 

“ My choice is made. If the cruel law will let you, lay me with my 
father and mother, in the churchyard at home. Farewell, my love I Be 
always innocent; he always happy. If Frank ever asks about me, say I 
died forgiving him. Don’t grieve long for me, Norah—I am not worth it.” 

She sealed the letter, and addressed it to her sister. The tears gathered 
in her eyes as she laid it on the table. She waited until her sight was 
clear again, and then took the bank-notes once more from the little hag in 
her bosom. After wrapping them in a sheet of note-paper, she wrote 
Captain Wragge’s name on the enclosure, and added these words below it: 
“Lock the door of my room, and leave me till my sister comes. The 
money I promised you is in this. You are not to blame ; it is my fault, 
and mine only. If you have any friendly remembrance of me, he kind to 
your wife for my sake.” 

After placing the enclosure by the letter to Norah, she rose and looked 
round the room. Some few little things in it were not in their places. 
She set them in order, and drew the curtains on either side, at the head of 
her bed. Her own dress was the next object of her scrutiny. It was all 
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as neat, as pure, as prettily arranged as ever. Nothing about her was 
disordered, hut her hair. Some tresses had fallen loose on one side of her 
head ; she carefully put them back in their places, with the help of her 
glass. ‘‘ How pale I look!” she thought, with a faint smile. “ Shall I be 
paler still, when they find me in the moining?” 

She went straight to the place where the laudanum was hidden, and 
took it out. The bottle was so small that it lay easily in the palm of 
her hand. She let it remain there fc a little while, and stood looking 
at it. 

“ Death !” she said. “ In this drop )f brown drink— Death !” 

As the words passed her lips, an agt ay of unutterable horror seized on 
her in an instant. She crossed the r« om unsteadily with a maddening 
confusion in her head, with a sufifocatin< anguish at her heart. She caught 
at the table to support herself. The aint clink of the bottle, as it fell 
liarmlessly from her loosened grasp, and ■ oiled against some porcelain object 
on the table, struck through her brai- like the stroke of a knife. The 
sound of her own voice, sunk to a wh sper—her voice only uttering that 
one word, Death—rushed in her ears like the rushing of a wind. She 
dragged herself to the bedside, and K'sted her head against it, sitting on 
the floor. ‘‘ 0, my life ! my life !” she thought; “what is my life wortli, 
that I cling to it like this ?” 

An interval passed, and she felt her strength returning. She raised 
herself on her knees, and hid her face on the bed. She tried to pray—to 
pray to be forgiven for seeking the refuge of death. Frantic words hurst 
from her lips—words which would have risen to cries, if she had not 
stifled them in the bed-clothes. She started to her feet; despair strength¬ 
ened her with a headlong fury against heisclf In one moment, she was 
back at the table; in another, the poison was once more in her hand. 

She removed the cork, and lifted the bottle to her mouth. 

At the first cold touch of the glass on her lips, her strong young life 
leapt up in her leaping blood, and fought with the whole frenzy ol its 
loathing against the close terror of Death. Every active power in the 
exuberant vital force that was in her, rose in revolt against the destruction 
which her own will would fain have wreaked on her own life. She paused: 
for the second time, slie paused in spite of herself. There, in the glorious 
])erfection of her youth and health—there, trembling on the verge of human 
existence, she stood; with the kiss of the Destroyer close at her lips, and 
Nature, faithful to its sacred trust, fighting for the salvation of her to the 
last. 

No word passed her lips. Her cheeks flushed deep; her breath came 
thick and fast. With the poison still in her hand, with the sense that she 
might faint in another moment, she made for the window, and threw back 
the curtain that covered it. 
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The new day had risen. The broad grey dawn flowed in on her, over 
the quiet eastern sea. 

She saw the waters, heaving large and silent in the misty calm ; she felt 
the fresh breath of the morning flutter cool on her face. Her strength 
returned; her mind cleared a little. At the sight of the sea, her memory 
recalled the walk in the garden, overnight, and the picture which her dis¬ 
tempered fancy had painted on the black void. In thought, she saw the 
picture again—the muiderer hurling the Spud of the plough into the air, 
and setting the life or death of the woman who had deserted him, on the 
hazard of the falling point. The infection of that terrible superstition 
seized on her mind, as suddenly as the new day had burst on her view, 
^’he promise of release wliich she saw in it from the horror of her own 
hesitation, roused the last energies of her despair. She resolved to end the 
struggle, by setting her life or death on the hazard ol a chance. 

On what chance '•* 

The sea showed it to her. Dimly distinguishable through the mist, sho 
saw a little fleet of coasting vessels slowly drifting towards the house, all 
following the same direction with the favonnng set of tlie tide. In half an 
hour—perhaps in less—the fleet would have passed her window. The 
hands of her watch pointed to four o’clock. She seated herself close at the 
side of the window, witli her hack towards the quarter from which tlie 
vessels were drifting down on her—with the poison placed on the window¬ 
sill, and the watch on her lap. For one half-hour to come, she determined 
to wait there, and count the vessels as they went by. If, in that time, an 
even number passed her—the sign given, should be a sign to live. If the 
uneven number jirevailed—the end should be Death. 

Witli that final resolution, she rested her head against the window', and 
waited for the shijis to pass. 

The first came; high, dark, and near in tlic mist; gliding silently over 
the silent sea. An interval—and the second followed, with the third close 
after it. Another interval, longer and longer drawni out—and nothing 
passed. Sho looked at her watch. Twelve minutes; and three ships. 
Three. 

The fourth came; slower than the rest, larger than the rest, farther off 
in the mist than the rest. The interval followed; a long interval once 
more. Then the next vessel passed, darkest and nearest of all. Five. The 
next uneven number—Five. 

She looked at her watch again. Nineteen minutes; and five ships. 
Twenty minutes. Twenty-one, tivo, three—and no sixth vessel. Twenty- 
four ; and the sixth came by. flVenty-five, twenty-six, twenty-seven, 
twenty-eight; and the next uneven number—the fatal Seven—glided into 
view. Two minutes to the end of the half-hour. And seven ships. 

Twenty-nine; and nothing followed in tlie wake of the seventh ship. 
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The minute-hand of the watch moved on half way to thirty—and still tlio 
white heaving sea was a misty blank. Without moving her head from the 
window, she took the poison in one hand, and raised the watch in the other. 
As the quick seconds counted each other out, her eyes, as quick as they, 
looked from the watch to the sea, from the sea to the watch—looked for the 
last time at the sea—and saw the Eighth ship. 

She never moved ; she never spoke. The death of thought, the death of 
feeling, seemed to have come to her .llread^^ She put back the poison 
mechanically on the ledge of the wind w ; and watched, as in a dream, the 
ship gliding smoothly on its silent wi y—gliding till it melted dimly into 
shadow—gliding till it was lost m the mist. 

The strain on lier mmd relaxed, wl m the Messenger of Life had passed 
from her sight. 

“ Providence ?” she whispered faint y to herself. “ Or chance ?” 

Her eyes closed, and her head fcl back. When the sense of life ic- 
liirned to her, the moiniag sun was varm on her face—the blue heaven 
looked down on her—and the sea was i sea ot gold. 

8he fell on her knees at the wmdovs, and burst into tears. 

9k « He 9|| Xt 

Towards noon that day, the captain, waiting below staiis, and hearing no 
movement m ]\Iagdalen’s room, felt uneasy at the long silence. He de&iied 
the new rnaid to follow him np-stairs ; and, pointing to the door, told her to 
go in softly, and see whetlier iicr mistress was aw\ake. 

The maid entered the room; remained there a moment; and came out 
again, closing the door gently. 

“She looks beautiful, sir,” said the glil; “and she's sleeping as quietly 
as a new-born child,” 


CHAPTER Xllf. 

The morning of her husband’s return to North Shingles was a morning 
memorable for ever in the domestic calendar of Mrs. Wragge. She dated 
from that occasion the first announcement which reached her of Magdalen’s 
marriage. 

It had been Mrs. Wragge’s earthly lot to pass her life in a state of pei- 
jxjtual surprise. Never yet, however, had she wandered in such a maze of 
astonishment as the maze in whicli she lost herself when the captain coolly 
told her the trutli. She had been sharp enough to suspect Jifr. Noel 
Vanstone of coming to the house in the character of a sweetheart on 
approval; and she had dimly interpreted certain expressions of impatience 
which had fallen from Magdalen’s lips, as boding ill for the success of his 
suit—^but her utmost penetration had never reached as far as a suspicion of 
the impending marriage. She rose from one climax of amazement to 
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another, as her husband proceeded with his disclosure. A wedding in the 
family at a day’s notice! and that wedding Magdalen’s! aiK^ not a single 
new dress ordered for anybody, the bride included 1 and the Oriental 
Cashmere Robe totally unavailable, on the occasion when she might have 
worn it to the greatest advantage! Mrs. Wragge dropped crookedly into 
a chair, and beat her disorderly hands on her unsymmetrical knees, in utter 
forgetfulness of the captain’s presence, and the captain’s terrible eye. It 
would not have surprised her to hear next, that the world had come to an 
end, and that the only mortal whom Destiny had overlooked in winding up 
the affairs of this earthly planet, was herself! 

Leaving his wife to recover her composure by her own unaided efforts, 
Captain Wragge withdrew to wait for Magdalen’s appearance in the lower 
regions of the house. It was close on one o’clock bcfoie the sound of footsteps 
in the room above, warned him that she was awake and stirring. He called 
at once for the maid (whose name he had ascertained to be Louisa), and sent 
her up-stairs to her mistress for the secofjd time. 

Magdalen was standing by her dressing-table, when a faint tap at the 
door suddenly roused her. The tap was followed by the sound of a meek 
voice, which announced itself as the voice of her maid,” and inquired if 
Miss Bygrave needed any assistance that morning. 

“Not at present,” said Magdalen, as soon as she had recovered the 
surprise of finding herself unexpectedly provided with an attendant, “ I 
will ring when I want you.” 

After dismissing the woman with that answer, she accidentally looked 
from the door to the window. Any speculations on the subject of the new 
servant in which she might otherwise have engaged, were instantly sus¬ 
pended by the sight of the bottle of laudanum, still standing on the ledge 
of the window, where she had left it at sunrise. She took it once more in 
her hand, with a strange confusion of feeling—with a vague doubt even yet, 
whether the sight of it reminded her of a terrible reality or a terrible dream. 
Her first impulse was to rid herself of it on the 8j)ot. She raised the bottle 
to throw the contents out of the window—and paused, in sudden distrust of 
the impulse that had come to her. “ I have accepted my new life,” she 
thought. “ How do I know what that life may have in store for me ?” 
She turned from the window, and went back to the table, “I may be 
forced to drink it yet,” she said—and put the laudanum into her dressing- 
case. 

Her mind was not at case when she had done this: there seemed to bo 
some indefinable ingratitude in the act» Still she made no attempt to 
remove the bottle from its hiding-place* She hurried on her toilette ; she 
hastened the time when she could ring for the maid, and forget herself and 
her waking thoughts in a new subject. After touching the bell, she took 
from the table her letter to Norah and her letter to the captain; put them 
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both into her dressing-case with the laudanum; and locked it securely with 
the key which she kept attached to her watch-chain. 

Magdalen’s first impression of her attendant was not an agreeable one. 
She could not investigate the girl with the experienced eye of the landlady 
at the London hotel, who had characterized the stranger as a young person 
overtaken by misfortune ; and who l ad showed plainly by her look and 
manner, of what nature she suspecte I that misfortune to be. But, with 
this drawback, Magdalen was 2 ^erfect y competent to detect the tokens of 
sickness and sorrow, lurking under tb ; surface of the new maid’s activity 
and politeness. She suspected the gii was ill tempered; she disliked her 
name ; and she was indisposed to clcome any servant who had been 
engaged by Noel Vanstone. But at er the first few minutes, “Louisa” 
grew on her liking. She answered all che questions jait to her, with jierfect 
directness; she aptleared to undeisti id her duties thoroughly; and she 
never spoke until she was sjioken to irst. After making all the inquiries 
that occurred to her at the tunc, and ifter determining to gi vc the maid a 
fair trial, Magdalen rose to leave tin room. The very air in it was still 
heavy to her with the oppression of th i past night. 

“Have you anything more to say to me?” she asked, turning to the 
servant, with her hand on the door. 

“I beg your paidon. Miss,” said Louisa, very respectfully and very 
quietly. “ I think my master told me that the marriage was to be to¬ 
morrow ?” 

Magdalen repressed the shudder that stoic over her, at that reference to 
the marriage on the lips of a stranger, and answered in the affirmative. 

“ It’s a very short time. Miss, to prepare in. If you would be so kind as 
to give me my orders about the jmcking before you go down stairs- 

“ There are no such preparations to make as you su 2 )pose,” said Magdalen, 
hastily, “The few things I have here, can be all packed at once, if you 
like. I shall wear the same dress to-morrow which 1 have on to-day. 
Leave out the straw bonnet, and the light shawl, and put everything else 
into my boxes. 1 have no new dresses to jiack—I have nothing ordered ior 
the occasion, of any sort.” She tried to add some commonplace phrases of 
explanation, accounting as jirobably as might be, for the absence of the usual 
wedding outfit, and wedding-dress. But no further reference to the marriage 
would pass her lips, and without another word she abruptly left the room. 

The meek and melancholy Louisa stood lost in astonishment. “ Some¬ 
thing wrong here,” she thought. “ I’m half afraid of my new place already.” 
She sighed resignedly—shook her head — and went to the wardrobe. 
She first examined the drawers underneath; took out the various articles 
of linen laid inside; and placed them on chairs. Opening the upper part of 
the wardrobe next, she ranged the dresses in it side by side on the bed. 
Her last proceeding was to push the empty boxes into the middle of the 
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room, and to compare the space at her disposal with the articles of dress 
which she had to pack. She completed her preliminary caL illations with 
the ready self-reliance of a w’oman who thoroiiglily understood her business, 
and began the packing forthwith. Just as she had placed the first article 
of linen in the smaller box, the door of the room opened ; and the house- 
servant, eager for gossip, came in. 

“ What do you want asked Louisa, quietly. 

“ Did you ever hear of anything like this !'* said the house-servant, 
entering on her subject immediately. 

‘‘Like what?” 

“Like this mariiage, to be sure. YouVe London bred, they tell me. 
Did you ever hear of a young lady being married, without a single new 
filing to her back? No wedding veil, and no wedding breakfast, and no 
wedding favours for the servants. It’s fiymg in the lace ot Providence— 
that’s what 1 say. I’m onl}^ a poor servant, I know. But it’s wicked, 
downright wicked—and I don’t care wdio heais me!” 

Louisa went on witli the jiacking. 

“Look at her dresses!” fieisistcd the homse-servant, weaving licr hand 
indignantly at the bed. “I’m only a poor girl—but I wouldn’t marry the 
best man alive without a new gown to my back. Look here! look at this 
dowdy brown thing here. Alpaca! You’re not going to pack this Alpaca 
thing, are you ? Why it’s hardly fit for a servant! I don't know that I’d 
take a gift of it if it was offered me. It would do for me if I took it up iu 
the skirt, and let it out in th(5 waist—and it 'svoiildn’t look so bad with a 
bit of bright trimming, wonhl it'''” 

“Let that dress alone, if you please,” said Louisa, as quietly as ever. 

What did you say ?’’ inquired the other, doubting whctlier her cars had 
not deceived her. 

I said—let that dress alone. It belongs to my mistress ; and I have my 
mistress’s orders to pack up everything in the room. You arc not helping 
me by coming heie—you arc very much in my way.” 

“Well!” said the house-servant, “you may be London bred, as they say. 
But if these arc your London manners—give me Sufiolk!” She opened the 
door, with an angry snatch at the handle, shut it violently, opened it again, 
and looked in. “ Give me Suffolk!” said the house-servant, with a parting 
nod of her head to point the edge of her sarcasm. 

Louisa proceeded impenetrably with her packing up. 

Having neatly disposed of the linen in the smaller box, she turned her 
attention to the dresses next. After passing them carefully in review, to 
ascertain which was the least valuable of the collection, and to place that 
one at the bottom of the trunk for the rest to lie on, she made her choice 
with very little difficulty. The first gown which she put into the box, 
was—the brown Alpaca dress. 
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Meanwhile, Magdalen had joined the captain down stairs. Although ho 
could not fail to notice the languor in her face and the listlcssness of all her 
movements, he was relieved to find that she met fiiin with perfect compo¬ 
sure. She was even self-possessed enough to ask him for news of his 
journey, with no other signs of agitation than a passing change of colour, 
and a little trembling of the lips. 

** So much for the past,” said Captai i Wragge, when his narrative of the 
expedition to London, by way of St. ' Jrux, had come to an end. “ Now 
for the present. The bridegroom- 

*‘]f it makes no difference,” she i tterposed, “call him Mr. Noel Yan- 
stone.” 

“ With all my heart. Mr. Noel Va istone is coming here this afternoon 
to dine and spend the evening. He w I be tiresome in the last degree—but 
like all tiresdine people, he is not to b( got rid of on any terms. Before he 
comes, 1 have a last word or two of < iiitiou for ^mur private ear. By this 
time to-morrow we shall have parted —without any certain knowledge, on 
either side, of our ever meeting again. lam anxious to serve your interests 
faithfully to the last—[ am anxious ' on .should feel tliat I have clone all 1 
could for your future security, when v e say good-bye.” 

Magdalen looked at him in surprise. IIo spoke in altered tones. He 
was agitated ; he was strangely iii earnest. Boracthirig in his look and 
manner took her memory back to the hist night at Aldboioiigb, when she 
had o|iened her mind to him in the darkening solitude—when theyt^vo had 
sat togetlicr alone, on the slope of tin*, martcllo tower. 

“I have no reason to think otherwise than kindly of you,” she said. 

Captain Wragge suddenly left liis chair, and took a turn backw’ards and 
forwards in the room. Magdalen’s last W'ords seemed to liavo produced 
some extraordinary disturbance m him. 

“Damn it!” he broke out; “ 1 can’t let you say that. You have leason 
to think ill of me. I have cheated you. You never got your fair share of 
profit from the Entertainment, from hrst to last. There! now the murder’s 
out!” 

Magdalen smiled, and signed to him to come back to bis chair. 

“ I know you cheated me,” she said, quietly. “ You were in the exercise 
of your profession, Captain Wragge. I expected it when I joined you. f 
made no complaint at the time ; and I make none now. Tf the money you 
took is any recompense for all the trouble 1 liavc given you, you arc heartily 
welcome to it.” 

“ Will you shake hands on that?” asked the captain, with an aw^kwarcl- 
ness and hesitation, strongly at varianco with his customary ease of 
manner. 

Magdalen gave him her hand. He wrung it hard. “You are a strange 
girl,” he said, trying to speak lightly* “ You have laid a hold on me that I 
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don’t quite understand. I’m half uncomfortable at taking the money from 
you, now—^and yet, you don’t want it, do you?” He hesitated. “I 
almost wish,” he said, “ I had never met you on the walls of York.” 

‘‘It is too late to wish that, Captain Wragge. Say no more. You only 
distress me—say no more. We have other subjects to talk about. What 
were those words of caution which you had for my private ear ?” 

The captain took another turn in the room, and struggled back again into 
his every-day character. He produced from his pocket-book Mrs. Lecount’s 
letter to her master, and handed it to Magdalen. 

“ There is the letter that might have ruined us, if it had ever reached its 
address,” he said. Read it carefully. I have a question to ask you when 
you have done.” 

Magdalen read the letter. “ What is this proof,” she inquired, “ which 
Mrs. Leoount relies on so confidently ?” 

“ The very question I was going to ask you,” said Captain Wragge. 
“ Consult your memory of what happened, when you tried that experiment 
in Vauxhall Walk. Did Mrs. Lecount get no other chance against you, 
than the chances you have told me of already ?” 

“ She discovered that my face was disguised, and she heard me speak in 
my own voice.” 

“ And nothing more ?” 

“Nothing more.” 

“ Very good. Then my interpretation of the letter is clearly the right 
one. The proof Mrs. Lecount relies on, is my wife’s infemal ghost story— 
which is, in plain English, the story of Miss Bygravo having been seen'in 
Miss Vanstone’s disguise ; the witness being the very person who is after¬ 
wards presented at Aldborough, in the character of Miss Bygrave’s aunt. 
An excellent chance for Mrs. Lecoimt, if she can only lay her hand at tlie 
right time on Mrs. Wragge—and no chance at all, if she can’t. Make your 
mind easy on that point, Mrs. Lecount and my wife have seen the last of 
each other. In the mean time, don’t neglect the warning 1 give you, in 
giving you this letter. Tear it up, for fear of accidents—but don’t for¬ 
get it.” 

“ Trust me to remember it,” replied Magdalen, destroying the letter 
while she spoke, “ Have you anything more to tell me ?” 

“ I have some information to give you,” said Captain Wragge, “ which 
may be useful, because it relates to your future security. Mind, I want to 
know nothing about your proceedings when to-morrow is over—we settled 
that when we first discussed this matter. I ask no questions, and I make 
no guesses. All I want to do now, is to warn you of your legal position, 
after your marriage ; and to leave you to make what use you please of your 
knowledge, at your own sole discretion. 1 took a lawyer’s opinion on the 
point, when I was in London, thinking it might be useful to you.” 
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It i8 sure to be useful. What did the lawyer say ?” 

“ To put it plainly, this is what ho said. If Mr. Noel Vanstone ever 
discovers that you have knowingly married him under a false name, he can 
apply to the Ecclesiastical Court to have his marriage declared null and 
void. The issue of the application would rest with the Judges. But if he 
could prove that he had been inter tionally deceived, the legal opinion 
is that his case would be a strong one. ’ 

“ Suppose I chose to apply on my sioe ?” said Magdalen, eagerly. What 
then 

“You might make the application,” replied the c-aptain. “But re¬ 
member one thing—you would come nto Court, with the acknowledgment 
of your own deception. I leave yo i to imagine what the Judges would 
think of that.” 

“ Did the lawyer tell you anything ilse ?” 

“One thing besides,” said Captain \Yragge. “ Whatever the law might 
do with the marriage in the lifetime < f both the parties to it—on the death 
of either one of them, no application made by the survivor would avail; 
and, as to the case of that survive r, the marriage would remain valid. 
You understand ? If he dies, or if y(<u die—and if no application has been 
made to the Court—he the survivoi, or you the survivor, would have no 
liower of disputing the marriage. Ihit, in the lifetime of both of you, if he 
claimed to have the marriage dissolved, the chances are all in favour of his 
carrying his point.” 

He looked at Magdalen with a furtive curiosity as he said those words. 
She turned her head aside, absently tying her watch-cham into a loop and 
untying it again ; evidently thinking with the closest attention over what 
he had last said to her. Captain Wiaggo walked uneasily to the window, 
and looked out. The first object that caught his eye was Mr. Noel Yan- 
stone approaching from Sea View. He returned instantly to his former 
place in the room, and addressed himself to Magdalen once more. 

“Here is Mr. Noel Vanstone,” he said. “One last caution before ho 
comes in. Be on your guard with him about your age. He put the 
question to me before he got the Licence. I took the shortest way out of 
the difficulty, and told him you were Twenty-one—and he made the decla¬ 
ration accordingly. Never mind about me; after to-morrow, I am invisible. 
But, in your own interests, don’t forget, if the subject turns up, that you 
were of age when you married. There is nothing more. You are provided 
with every necessary warning that I can give you. Whatever happens in 
the future—remember 1 have done my best.” 

He hun’ied to the door, without waiting for an answer, and went out into 
the garden to receive his guest 

Noel Vanstone made his appearance at the gate, solemnly carrying liis 
bridal offering to North Shingles with both hands. The object in question 
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was an ancient casket (one of his father’s bargains); inside the casket 
reposed an old-fashioned carbuncle brooch, set in silver (inother of his 
father’s bargains)—bridal presents both, possessing the inestimable merit of 
leaving his money undisturbed in his pocket. He shook his head porten¬ 
tously when the captain inquired after his health and spirits. He had 
passed a wakeful night; ungovernable apprehensions of Lecount’s sudden 
reappearance had beset him as soon as he found himself alone at Sea View. 
Sea View was redolent of Lecoimt: Sea View (though built on piles, and 
the strongest house in England) was henceforth odious to him. He had 
felt this all night; he had also felt his responsibilities. There was the lady’s 
maid, to begin with. Now he had hired her, he began to think she wouldn’t 
do. She might fall sick on his hands ; she might have deceived him by a 
false character; she and the landlady of the hotel might have been in league 
together. Horrible! Really horrible to think of. Then there was the 
other responsibility—perhaps the heaviest of the two—the responsibility of 
deciding where he was to go and spend his honeymoon to-morrow. Ha 
would have preferred one of his father’s empty houses. But, except at 
Vauxhall Walk (which he supposed would be objected to), and at Aid- 
borough (which was of course out of the question), all the houses were let. 
He would put himself in Mr. Bygrave’s hands. Where had Mr. Bygrave 
spent his own honeymoon? Given the British Islands to choose from, 
where would Mr. Bygrave ihtch his tent, on a careful review of all the 
circumstances ? 

At this point, the bridegroom’s questions suddenly came to an end, and 
the bridegroom’s face exhibited an expression of ungovernable astonishment. 
His judicious friend whose advice had been at his disposal in every other 
emergency, suddenly turned round on him, m the emergency of the honey¬ 
moon, and flatly declined discussing the subject. 

“No!” said the captain, as Noel Vanstone opened his lips to plead for a 
hearing, “ you must really excuse me. My X)oint of view, in this matter, is, 
as usual, a peculiar one. For some time past, I have been living in an 
atmosphere of deception, to suit your convenience. That atmosphere, my 
good sir, is getting close—my Moral Being requires ventilation. Settle the 
choice of a locality with my niece; and leave me, at my particular request, 
in total ignorance of the subject. Mrs. Lecount is certain to come here on 
her return from Zurich, and is certain to ask mo where you are gone. You 
may think it strange, Mr. Vanstone—but when I tell her 1 don’t know, I 
wish to enjoy the unaccustomed luxury of feeling, for once in a way, that I 
am speaking the truth!” 

With those words, he opened the sitting-room door; introduced Noel 
Vanstone to Magdalen’s presence ; bowed himself out of the room again ; 
and set forth alone to while away the rest of the afternoon by taking a walk, 
llis face showed plain tokens of anxiety, and his parti-coloiued eyes looked 
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hither and thither distmstfiilly, as he sauntered along the shore. “ The 
time hangs heavy on our hands,” thought the captain. “ I wish to-morrow 
was come and gone.” 

The day passed and nothing happened ; the evening and the night 
followed, placidly and uneventfully. Monday came, a cloudless lovely day 
—Monday confirmed tlie captain’s assertion that the marriage was a 
certainty. Towards ten o’clock, the clerk ascending the church steps, 
quoted the old proverb to the pcw-ope ier, meeting him under the porch : 
“ Happy the bride on whom the sun si mes!” 

In a quarter of an hour more, the 'w adding party was in the vestry, and 
the clergyman led the way to the alta’ Carefully as the secret of the mai- 
riago had been kept, the opening of ”ie clmrch in the morning had been 
enough to betray it. A small congr- gation, almost entirely composed of 
women, was scattered here and there a nong the pews. Kirke’s sister and 
her children were staying with a frien I at Aldborough—and Kirke’s sister 
was one of the congregation. 

As the wedding party entered the c iurch, the haunting terror of Mrs. 
Lccount spread from Noel Vanstone to the captain. For the first few 
minutes, the eyes of both of them looked among the women in the pews, 
with the same searching scrutiny ; and looked away again \\ ith the same 
sense of relief. The clergyman noticed that look, and investigated the 
Licence more closely than usual. The clerk began to doubt privately 
whether the old proverb about the bride, was a proverb to be always 
depended on. The female members of the congregation murmured among 
themselves at the inexcusable disregard of appearances implied in tlic 
bride’s dress. Kirke’s sister whisjiered venomously in her friend’s eai, 
“ Thank God for to-day for Eobert’s sake.” Mrs. Wragge cried silently, 
with the dread of some threatening calamity, she knew not what. The one 
person present who remained outwardly undisturbed was Magdalen herself. 
She stood with tearless resignation in her place before the altar—stood, as 
if all the sources of Iiiiman emotion were fro>5en up within her. 

The clergyman opened the Book. 

4! 41 9|( He nt 

It was done. ^J'he awful words which speak from earth to Heaven 
were pronounced. The children of the two dead brothers—inheritors of 
the implacable enmity which had parted their parents—were Man and 
Wife. 

From that moment, events hurried with a headlong rapidity to the jiart- 
ing scene. They were back at the house, while the words of the Marriage 
Service seemed still ringing in their ears. Before they had been five minutes 
in-doors, the carriage drew up at the garden gate. Jii a minute more, the 
opportunity came for which Magdalen and tlie captain had hoen on the 
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watch—^the opportunity of speaking together in private for the last time. 
She still preserved her icy resignation—she seemed beyond all reach now of 
the fear that had once mastered her, of the remorse that had once tortured 
her to the soul. With a firm hand, she gave him the promised money. 
With a firm face, she looked her last at him. “ I’m not to blame,” he 
whispered eagerly ; “ I have only done what you asked me.’* She bowed 
her head—she bent it towards him kindly, and let him touch her forehead 
with his lips. “ Take care I” he said. “ My last words are—for God’s 
sake take care when I’m gone I” She turned from him with a smile, and 
spoke her farewell words to his wife. Mrs. Wragge tried hard to face her 
loss bravely—the loss of the friend whose presence had fallen like light 
from Heaven over the dim pathway of her life. “ You have been very 
good to me, my dear; I thank you kindly; I thank you with all my 
heart.” She could say no more—she clung to Magdalen, in a passion of 
tears, as her mother might have clung to her, if her mother had lived to 
see that horrible day. “ I’m frightened for you !” cried the poor creature 
in a wild wailing voice. “Oh, my darling, I’m frightened for you!” 
Magdalen desperately drew herself free—kissed her—and hurried out to 
the door. The expression of that artless gratitude, the cry of that guileless 
love, shook her as nothing else had shaken her that day. It was a refugo 
to get to the carriage—a refuge, though the man she had married stood 
there waiting for her at the door. 

Mrs. Wragge tried to follow her into the garden. Bui the captain had 
seen Magdalen’s face as she ran out; and he steadily held his wife back in 
the passage. From that distance, the last farewells were exchanged. As 
long as the carriage was in sight, Magdalen looked back at them—she 
waved her handkerchief, as she turned the corner. In a moment more, the 
last thread which bound her to them was broken ; the familiar companion¬ 
ship of many months was a thing of the past already I 

Captain Wragge closed the house-door on the idlers who were looking in 
from the Parade. He led his wife back into the sitting-room, and spoke 
to her with a forbearance which she had never yet experienced from him. 

“ She has gone her way,” he said, “ and in another hour we shall have 
gone ours. Cry your cry out—I don’t deny she’s worth crying for.” 

Even then—even when the dread of Magdalen’s future was at its darkest 
in his mind—the ruling habit of the man’s life clung to him. Mechanically, 
he unlocked his despatch-box. Mechanically, he opened his Book of 
Accounts, and made the closing entry—the entry of his last transaction 
with Magdalen—in black and white. “ By Rec** from Miss Vanstone,” 
wrote the captain, with a gloomy brow, “ Two hundred pounds.” 

“ You won’t be angry with me ?” said Mrs. Wragge, looking timidly at 
her husband through her tears. “ I want a word of comfort, captain. Oh, 
do tell me—when shall I see her again ?” 
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The captain closed the book, and answered in one inexorable word; 

** Never 1” 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock tliat night, Mrs. Lecount drove into 
Zurich. 

Her brother’s house, when she stop tied before it, was shut up. With 
some difficulty and delay the servant w.is aroused. She held up her hands 
in speechless amazement, when she onened the door, and saw who the 
visitor was. 

“ Is my brother alive ?” asked Mrs. 1 ecount, entering the house. 

“ Alive!” echoed the servant. “ He has gone holiday-making into the 
country, to finish his recovery in the fi 'C fresh air.” 

The housekeeper staggered back ag ainst the wall of the passage. The 
coachman and the servant put her ii to a chair. Her face was livid, and 
her teeth chattered in her head. 

, “ Send for my brother s doctor,” she «iid, as soon as she could speak. 

Tlie doctor came. She handed him letter, before he could say a word. 

“ Did you write that letter ?” 

He looked it over rapidly, and answ( red her without hesitation, 

“ Certainly not!” 

“ It is your handwriting.” 

“ It is a forgery of my handwriting.” 

She rose from the chair, with a new strength in her. 

“ When does the return mail start for Paris ?” she asked. 

“ In half an hour,” 

“ Send instantly, and take me a place in it!” 

The servant hesitated ; the doctor protested. She turned a deaf ear to 
them both. 

** Send!” she reiterated, “ or I will go myself.” 

They obeyed. Tlie servant went to take the place: the doctor re¬ 
mained, and held a conversation with Mrs. Lecount. When the half-hour 
had passed, he helped her into her place in the mail, and charged the con¬ 
ductor privately to take care of his passenger. 

“ She has travelled from England without stopping,” said the doctor; 
‘‘ and she is tmvelling back again without rest. Be careful of her, or she 
will break down under the double journey.” 

The mail started. Before the first hour of the new day was at an end, 
Mrs. Lecount was on her way back to England. 


THE END OF THE FOUETH SCENE. 
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BETWEEN THE SCENES. 

PROGRESS OF THE STORY THROUGH THE POST. 


I. 

From George Bartram to Noel Vanstone. 

St. Crux, September 4th, 1847. 

My bear Noel, 

“ Here are two plain questions at starting. Tn the name of all that 
is mysterious, what are you hiding for? And why is everything relating 
to your marriage kept an impenetrable secret from your oldest friends ? 

“ I have been to Aldborough to try if I could trace you from that place ; 
and have come back as wise as I went. I have applied to your lawyer in 
London; and have been told m reply, that you have forbidden him to 
disclose the place of your retreat to any one, without first receiving your 
permission to do so. All I could prevail on him to say was, that he would 
forward any letter which might be sent to his care, J write accordingly— 
and, mind this, I expect an answer. 

“ You may ask, in your ill-tempered way, what business I have to meddle 
with affairs of yours, which it is you r pleasure to keep private. My dear 
Noel, there is a serious reason for our opening communications with you 
from this liouse. You don’t know what events have taken place at St. 
Crux, since you ran away to get married; and though I detest writing 
letters, I must lose an hour’s shooting to-day in trying to enlighten you. 

“ On the twenty-third of last month, the admiral and I were disturbed 
over our wine after dinner, by the announcement that a visitor had un- 
exjiectedly arrived at St. Crux. Who do you think the visitor was? 
Mrs. Lecount! 

“ My uncle, with that old-fashioned bachelor gallantry of his, which pays 
equal respect to all wearers of petticoats, left the table directly to welcome 
Mrs. Lccount. While 1 was debating whether I should follow him or not, 
my meditations were suddenly brought to an end by a loud call from th(‘, 
admiral. I ran into the morning-room—and there was your unfortunate^ 
housekeeper, on the sofa, with all the Avomen-servants about her, more dead 
than alive. She liad travelled from England to Zurich, and from Zurich 
back again to England, without stopping; and she looked, seriously and 
literally, at death’s door. I immediately agreed with my uncle, that^ the 
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first thing to be done was to send for medical help. We despatched a 
groom on the spot; and at Mrs. Lccount’s own request, sent all the ser¬ 
vants, in a body, out of the room. 

As soon as we were alone, Mrs. Lccount surprised us by a singular 
question. She asked if you had receive d a letter which she had addressed 
to you before leaving England, at this house. When we told her that the 
letter had been forwarded, under cover o your friend Mr. Bygiave, by your 
own particular request, she turned as j ile as ashes ; and when we added 
that you had left us in comiiany with fiis same Mr. Bygrave, she clasped 
lier hands and stared at us as if she h. d taken leave of her senses. Her 
next question was, ‘ Wheic is Mr. Nc 1, now?’ We could only give her 
one reply—Mr. Noel had not iiifoimed as. She looked perfectly thunder¬ 
struck at that answer. ‘ He lias gone to his ruin V’ she said. ‘ lie has 
gone away in company with the gieat< d villain in England. I must find 
him! 1 tell you I must find Mr. No( ! ]l 1 don’t find him at once, it 
will be too late. He will be mairie LI’ she hurst out quite fianticall}. 
‘On my honour and my oath ho Avill bcmairied!’ d’he admiial, incau¬ 
tiously perhaps, hut with the best inte itions, told hci you weie married 
already. She gave a scream that nadc the windows ring again, and 
dropped hack on the sola m a faiiitiiu fit. The doctor came, m the nick of 
time, and soon brought her to. But htie was taken ill the same night—she 
has grown worse and worse ever since—and the last medical leport is, that 
the fever from which she has been suftermg is in a fair w’ay to settle on her 
brain. 

“ Now, my dear Noel, neither my uncle nov I liave any wish to intrude 
ourselves on 3 our confidence. AVc arc natmall}* astonished at the extra¬ 
ordinary mystery which hangs over you and 30111 - marriage ; and we cannot 
he blind to the fact that 3 miir housekeeper lias, apparentl 3 ’, some stiong 
reason of her own for viewing Mrs. Noel Vanstonc with an enmity and 
distrust, which W’C are quite ready to believe that lady has done nothing to 
deserve. Whatever strange misunderstanding there may have been m your 
household, is your business (if you choose to keep it to 3 ourself), and not 
ours. All wc liave any right to do, is to tell you what the doctor sa 3 ’s. 
His patient has been delirious; he declines to answer for her lile if she 
goes on as she is going on now ; and he thinks—finding that she is per¬ 
petually talking of her master—that your presence would be useful in 
quieting her, if you could come here at once, and exert your influence 
before it is too late. 

“What do you say? Will you emerge from the darkness that sur¬ 
rounds you, and come to St. Crux ? If this was the case of an ordinar 3 ’ 
servant, I could understand your hesitating to leave the delights of your 
honeymoon for any such object as is here proposed to 3 mu. But, my dear 
fellow, Mrs. Lecount is not an ordinar}^ servant. You are under obligations 
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to her fidelity and attachment, in your father’s time, as well as in your own; 
and if you can quiet the anxieties which seem to he driving this unfor¬ 
tunate woman mad, I really think you ought to come here and do so. 
Yoiu- leaving Mrs. Noel Vanstone is of course out of the question. There 
is no necessity for any such hard-hearted proceeding. The admiral desires 
me to remind you that he is your oldest friend living, and that his house 
is at your wife’s disposal, as it has always been at yours. In this great 
rambling place she need dread no near association with the sick-room; and, 
with all my uncle’s oddities, I am sure she will not think the offer of his 
friendship an offer to be despised. 

“ Have I told you already that I went to Aldborough to try and find a 
clue to your whereabouts ? I can’t be at the trouble of looking back to see; 
so, if I have told you, I tell you again. The truth is, I made an acquaint¬ 
ance at Aldborough of whom you know something—at least, by report. 

“ After applying vainly at Sea View, I went to the hotel to inquire 
about you. The landlady could give me no information ; but the moment 
I mentioned your name, she asked if I was related to you—and when I 
told her I was your cousin, she said there was a young lady then at the 
hotel, whose name was Vanstone also ; who was in great distress about a 
missing relative; and who might prove of some use to me—or I to her—if 
we knew of each other’s errand at Aldborough. I had not the least idea 
who she was; but I sent in my card at a venture; and, in five minutes 
afterwards, I found myself in the presence of one of the most charming 
women these eyes ever looked on, 

“ Our first words of explanation informed me that my family name was 
known to her by repute. Who do you think she was ? The eldest daugh¬ 
ter of my uncle and yours—Andrew Vanstone. I had often heard my 
poor mother, in past years, speak of her brother Andrew ; and I knew of 
that sad story at Combe-Raven. But our families, as you are aware, had 
always been estranged ; and I had never seen my charming cousin before. 
She has the dark eyes and hair, and the gentle retiring manners that I 
always admire in a woman, I don’t want to renew our old disagreement 
about your father’s conduct to those two sisters, or to deny that his brother 
Andrew may have behaved badly to him—I am willing to admit that tho 
high moral position he took in the matter is quite unassailable by such a 
miserable sinner as I am—and I will not dispute that my own spendthrift 
habits incapacitate me from offering any opinion on the conduct of other 
people’s pecuniary affairs. But, with all those allowances and drawbacks, 
I can tell you one thing, Noel. If you ever see the elder Miss Vanstone, I 
venture to prophesy that, for the first time in you life, you will doubt the 
propriety of following your father’s example. 

“ She told me her little story, poor thing, most simply and unaffectedly. 
She is now occupying her second situation as a governess—-and, as usual, I, 
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who know everybody, know the family. They are friends of my uncle’s, 
whom he has lost sight of latterly—the Tyrrels of Portland Place—and 
they treat Miss Vanstone with as much kindness and consideration as if 
she was a member of the family. One of their old servants accompanied 
her to Aldborough; her object in travelling to that place being what the 
landlady of the hotel had stated it U be. The family reverses have, it 
seems, had a serious effect on Miss Vanstone’s younger sister, who has left 
her friends, and who has been missing from home for some time. She had 
been last heard of at Aldborough ; an^ her cider sister, on her return from 
the Continent with the Tyrrels, had ii-stantly set out to make inquiries at 
that place. 

“ This was all Miss Vanstone toh me. She asked whether 3 ^ou had 
seen anything of her sister, or whethe- Mrs. Lecount knew anything of her 
sister—I suppose because she was awa.e you had been at Aldborough. Of 
course I could tell her nothing. She < itered into no details on the subject, 
and I could not presume to ask her fo any. All I did was to set to work 
with might and main to assist her niquiries. The attempt was an utter 
failure—nobody could give us any inh rmation. We tried personal descrip¬ 
tion of course; and, strange to say, tne only young lady formerly staying 
at Aldborough, who answered the description, was, of all the people in the 
world, the lady you have married I If she had not had an uncle and aunt 
(both of whom have left the place), I should have begun to suspect that 
you had married your cousin without knowing it 1 Is this the clue to the 
mystery ? Don’t be angry; I must have my little joke, and I can’t help 
writing as carelessly as I talk. The end of it was, our inquiries were all 
baffled, and I travelled back with Miss Vanstone and her attendant, as far 
as our station here. I think I shall call on the Tyrrels, when I am next in 
London. I have certainly treated that family with the most inexcusable 
neglect. 

** Here I am at the end of my third sheet of note paper I I don’t often 
take the pen in hand ; but when I do, you will agree with me, that I am 
in no hurry to lay it aside again. Treat the rest of my letter as you like— 
but consider what I havo told you about Mrs. Lccount, and remember that 
time is of consequence. 

“Ever yours, 

“ George Bartbam.” 


II. 

From Noeah Vaebtorb to Miss Garth 

“ My dear Miss Garth, “ 

“ More sorrow, more disappointment I I have just returned from 
Aldborough, without making any Recovery, Magdalen is still lost to us. 
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“ I cannot attribute this new overthrow of my hojies to any want of 
perseverance or penetration in making the necessary inquiiles. My inex¬ 
perience in such matters was most kindly and unexpectedly assisted by 
Mr. George Bartram. By a strange coincidence, he happened to be at 
Aldborough, inquiring after Mr. Noel Vanstone, at the very time when I 
was there inquiring after Magdalen. He sent in his card, and knowing 
when 1 looked at the name, that he was my cousin—if I may call him so— 
I thought there would be no impropriety in my seeing him, and asking his 
advice. 1 abstained from entering into particulars, for Magdalen’s sake; 
and I made no allusion to that letter of Mrs. Lecount's which you an¬ 
swered for me. I only told him Magdalen was missing, and had been last 
heard of at Aldborough. The kindness which he showed in devoting him¬ 
self to my assistance, exceeds all description. He treated me, m my forlorn 
situation, with a delicacy and respect, which I shall remember gratefully, 
long after he has himself perhaps forgotten our meeting altogether. He is 
quite young—not more than thirty, i should think. In face and figure, he 
reminded me a little of the portrait of my father at Combe-Raven—1 mean 
the portrait in the dining-room, of my father when he was a young man. 

“ Useless as our inquiries were, there is one result of them which has 
left a very strange and shocking impression on my mind. 

“ It appears that Mr. Noel Vanstone has lately married, under mysterious 
circumstances, a young lady whom he met with at Aldborough, named 
Bygrave. lie has gone away with his wife, telling nobody but his lawyer 
where he has gone to. Q’his I heard from Mr. George Bartram, who vas 
endeavouring lo trace him, for the purpose of communicating the ncwvs of 
his housekeeper’s serious illness—the housekeeper being the same Mrs. 
Lecouni whose letter you answered. So far, you may say, there is nothing 
which need particularly interest cither of ns. But I think you will he as 
much surprised as I was, when I tell you that the description given by the 
lieople at Aldborough of Miss Bygrave’s appearance, is most startlingly and 
unaccountably like the description of Magdalen’s appearance. This dis¬ 
covery, taken in connection with all the circumstances w’e know of, has 
had an effect on my mind, which I cannot describe to you—which I dare 
not realize to myself. Pray come and see me! I have never felt so 
wretched about Magdalen as I feel now. Suspense must have weakened 
my nerves in some strange way. I feel superstitious about the slightest 
things. This accidental resemblance of a total stranger to Magdalen, fills 
me, every now and then, with the most horrible misgivings—merely 
because Mr. Noel Vanstone’s name happens to he mixed up with it. 
Once more, pray come to me—I have so much to say to you that T cannot, 
and dare not, say in writing. 

Gratefully and affectionately yours, 

‘‘ Norah/’ 
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From Mr. John Loscombe (Solh’itor) to (Jeorge LAUTRAisr, Esq. 

“ Liricoln’h Inn, London. 

“ JSq)tcmbei ()th, 184-7. 

“ Sir, 

“ I beg to acknowledge the n ceipt of your note, enclosing a letter 
addressed to my client, Mr. Noel A instone, and requesting that I will 
forward the same to Mr. Vanstone’s p eseiit address. 

“ Since I last liad the pleasure < '* communicating with you on thi.s 
subject, ny position towards my cli nt is entirely altered. Three days 
ago, I received a letter from him whi( i stated his intention of changing his 
place of residence on the lujxt day tin i ensuing, Init which left me entirely 
in ignorance on the subject of the hx hty to which it was liis intention to 
icmove. I have not heard fi'om In i since; and, as he had previously 
drawn on me lor a laigei sum of n oney than usual, tlieic would be no 
jirescnt necessity foi liis wiitmg to in i again—assuming that it is his wish 
to keep his place of residence conceale I tiom every one, myself included. 

“Under these circumstances, I thiidv it light to return you your letter, 
with the assurance that 1 will let }on know, if I hajipcn to be again placed 
in a position to ibrwaid it to its destination. 

“ Ahnir obedient servant, ‘ 

“John Loscombe.” 


IV, 

From Norah Vakstoxe to Miss Garth. 

“ Tortland Place. 

“My dear Miss Garth, 

“ Forget the letter T wrote to you yesterday, and all the gloomy 
forebodings that it contains. Mdiis morning’s post has biought new lite to 
me. I have just received a letter, addressed to me at your house, and 
foi warded here, in your ab.scnce from home yeshuxlay, by your sister. 
Can you guess Avbn the wiiter is?—Magdalen ! 

“The letter is very short; it sciuns to have been written in a liurry. 
She says she lias been dreaming of me for some nights past, and the dreams 
have made her fear that her long silence has caused me more distress, on 
her account, than she is worth. She writes therefore to assure me that sho 
is safe and well—that she hopes to see me before long—and that she has 
something to tell me, when we meet, which will try my sisterly lo\ e for 
her as nothing has tried it yet. The letter is not dated ; but the postmark 
is ^ Allonby,’ which I have found on referring to the Gazetteer, to be a 
little sea-side place in Cumberland. There is no hope of my being able to 
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write back—for Magdalen expressly says that she is on the eve of de¬ 
parture from her present residence, and that she is not at liberty to say 
where she is going to next, or to leave instructions for forwarding any 
letters after her. 

“ In happier times, I should have thought this letter very far from being 
a satisfactory one—and I should have been seriously alarmed by lhat 
allusion to a futuie confidence on her part which will try my love for hei' 
as nothing has tried it yet. But, after all the subpenso 1 ha\c sulfered, the 
happiness of seeing her handwiitmg again seems to fill my heart, and to 
keep all other feelings out of it. I don’t send you her Icttei, hecaiise I 
know you arc coming to me soon, and I want to have the pleasure of 
seeing you read it. 

Ever afiectionately yours, 

‘‘ Norah. 

“P.S. Mr, George Bartram called on Mrs. Tyrrel to-day. He insisted 
on being introduced to the children. When he was gone, Mrs. Tyriel 
laughed in her good-humoured way, and said that Ins anxiety to sec iho 
children, looked to her mind, very much like an anxiety to sec me. You 
may imagine how my spirits are improved, when I can occupy my pen in 
Writing such nonsense as this 1” 


V. 

From Mrs. Lecount to Mr. be Bleriot, General Agent, London. 

“ St. Crux, Octobci 23rd, 1847. 

“Dear Sir, 

“I have hccii long in thanking you for the kind letter which 
promises me your assistance, m Incndly remembrance of the commeicial 
relations fomierly existing between my brother and youisclf. d'he truth 
is, I have overtasked my strength on my recovery from a long and dan¬ 
gerous illness; and for the last ten days I have been sufiering under a 
relapse. I am now better again, and able to enter on the business which 
you so kindly offer to undertake for me. 

“The person whose present place of abode it is of the utmost importance 
to me to discover, is Mr. Noel Vanstone. I have lived, for many years 
past, in this gentleman’s service as housekeeper; and not having received 
my formal dismissal, I consider myself in his service still. During my 
absence on the Continent, he was privately married at Aldhorough, in 
Suffolk, on the eighteenth of August last. Ho left Aldhorough the same 
day; taking his wife with him to some place of retreat which was kept a 
secret from everybody, except his lawyer, Mr. Loscombe, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
After a short time he again removed, on the 4th of September, without 
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informing Mr. Loscoinbc, on this occasion, of his new place of abode. 
From that date to this, the lawyer has remained (or has picti'ndcd to 
remain) in total ignorance of where ho now is. Application has been 
made to Mr. Loscombe, under the circumstances, to mention what that 
former place of residence was, of ^vhlch Mr. Vanstonc is known to ha^ c 
informed him. Mr. Loscombe has declined acceding to this uH^uest, 1 >i 
want of formal permission to discL'SC his client’s proceedings aftei leavii g 
Aldborough. I have all these 1. tter jiarticulais from Mr. Lo&coinh< s 
correspondent—the ne[)hcw of the gentleman who owns this house, ai d 
Avhose charity has given me an asy am, during the heavy affliction ol n y 
sickness, under his own roof. 

“ I believe the reasons which ha c induced Mr. Noel Vanstonc to koi ji 
himself and Ins wife in hiding, aie easoiis which iclate entirely to mysc !. 
In the fust place, he is aware that he ciicumstanccs under which he h is 
married, are such as to give me ac right of regauling him with a ju4 
indignation. In the second place he knows that my laithful services, 
rendered through a ])eriod of twen y years, to liis fathci and to himseif, 
foibid limi, in coiumoii decency, ‘O cast mo out helpless on the world, 
without a pro\ision for the end of my life. He is tlie meanest of living 
men, and his wife is the vilest ol living wmuen. As long as he can avoid 
fulfilling Ins obligations to me, be will; and his wife’s encouragement may 
be trusted to fortify him in his ingiatitude. 

“My object in determining to find him out, is briefly tins. His mariiagc 
has oxj'iosed him to consequences wliich a man of ton times his courage 
could not face wulbout sliriiiking. Of those consequences ho know^s 
nothing. Ills wdfc knows, and keeps him in ignoraTice. I know, and can 
enlighten him. His security fiom tlic danger that threatens him, is in my 
hands alone; and he shall pay the price oi his rescue, to the last laitlmig 
of the debt that justice claims for me as my due—no more and no less. 

“I have now laid my mind hefoic you, as you told me, without veseue. 
You know why I want to find this man, and wdiat I mean to do wncii I find 
him. I leave it to your sympathy for mo, to answer the serious question 
that remains ; How is the discovery to he made? If a first trace of them 
can he found, after their departure from Aldborough, I believe caiefii) 
inquiry will suffice for the rest. The personal appealance of the w-ife, and 
the extraordinary contrast between her husband and herself, aie certain to 
be remarked, and remembered, by every stranger who sees them. 

‘‘When you favour me with your answer, please address it to ‘Care of 
Admiral Bartram, St, Crux-in-tho Marsh, near Ossory, Essex.’ 

“ Your much obliged, 

“ ViRGiNIE LECOUNT.” 
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VI. 

Fkom Mr. de Bleriot to Mrs. LEcou^'T. 

“ Daik’s Buildings, Kingsland, 

“ Private and Confidential. “ October 25th, 1847. 

“Dear Madam, 

1 hasten to reply to your favour of Saturday’s date. Circumstances 
have enabled me to forward your interests, by consulting a friend of mine, 
i:>ossessing great experience in the management of private inquiries of all 
sorts. I have placed your case before him (without mentioning names); 
and I am happy to inform you that my views and Ids views of the proper 
course to take, agree in every particular. 

“Both myself and friend, then, are of opinion that little or iiotldng enn 
bo done towards tracing the parties you mention, until the plac(' of their 
temporary residence after they left Aldborough, has been discovered first. 
If tins can be done, the sooner it is done the better. Judging from your 
letter, some weeks must have passed since the lawyer received his informa¬ 
tion that they had shifted their quarters. As they are both lemarkable- 
looking people, the strangers who may have assisted them on tlieir travels 
have probably not forgotten them yet. N(‘vcrtheless, expedition is desirable. 

“The question for you to consider is, whether they may not jiossibly 
have communicated the address of ^vhicli we stand in need, to some other 
person besides the lawyer. The husband may have written to members of 
his family, or the wife may have written to members of her family. Both 
myself and friend are of opinion that tlie latter chance is the likeliest of the 
two. If you have any means of access in the direction of the wife’s tamily, 
we strongly recommend you to make use of them. If not, please supply us 
with the names of any of her near relations or intimate female friends whom 
you know, and we will endeavour to get access for you. 

“ In any case, we request you will at once favour us with the most exact 
personal description that can be written of both the parties. We may 
require your assistance, in this important particular, at five minutes’ notice. 
Favour us, therefore, -with the description by return of post. In the mean 
time, we will endeavour to ascertain, on our side, whether any information 
is] to be privately obtained at Mr. Loscombe’s office. The lawyer himself is 
probably altogether beyond our reach. But if any one of his clerks can bo 
advantageously treated with, on such terms as may not overtax your 
pecuniary resources, accept my assurance that the opportunity shall be 
made the most of, by, 

“Dear Madam, 

Your faithful servant, 

“ Alfred de Bleriot.’* 
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VTI. 

From Mr. Pendril to Noraii Vanstone. 

“ Seile Street, October 27th, 1847, 

“My bear Miss Vanstone, 

“ A lady, named Lecount (for acrly attached to Mr. Noel VanstoneV 
service, in the capacity of housekeepei ), has called at my oflice this morninn, 
and has asked me to furnish her wit' your address. I have be<;ged her ti 
excuse my immediate compliance wi h her request, and to favour me with 
a call to-morrow morning, when I 8 all be prepared to meet her with a 
definite answer. 

“ My hesitation in this matter dt 's not piocced from any distiust ol 
Mrs. Lecount personally—for 1 kno ' nothing whatever to her jn-ejudice 
But in making her request to me, sli< stated tliat the object of the desired 
interview was to speak to you pro \tely on the subject of your sistei. 
Forgive me for ackuowTedging that I ( *termined to withhold the address, as 
soon as 1 heard this. You will mak ‘ allowances for your old fnond and 
your sincere well-wisher? You will not take it amiss, ’t I express my 
stiong disapproval of your allowing ' ouiself on any pretence whatever, to 
be mixed up for the futuri; with yoiii sister’s proceedings. 

‘‘ I will not distress you by saying more than tliis. But 1 feel too deeji 
an interest in your wellare, and too sincere an admiration of the patience 
with which you have home all your tiials, to say less. 

“If 1 cannot prevail on you to follow my advicig you have only to say 
so, and Mrs. Lecount shall have your address to-morrow. In this case 
(which I cannot coiih'mplate without the greatest unwillingness), let me at 
least recommend you to stipulate that Miss Gaith shall be jiresent at the 
interview. In any matter with whicli your sister is concerned, you may 
want an old friend’s advice and an old fiieud’s protection against your own 
generous impulses. If I could have helped ^ou in this way, I would—but 
Mrs. Lecount gave me indirectly to understand that the subject to be dis¬ 
cussed was of too delicate a nature to permit of my presence. Whatever 
tins objection may be really woith, it cannot apply to Miss Gartli, who has 
brought you both up from childliood. I say, again, therefore, if you see 
Mrs. Lecount, see her in Miss Garth’s company. 

“ Always most truly yours, 

“William Pendril.’’ 
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VIIL 

From Noeah Vanbtone to Mr. PendRil. 

“ Portland Place, Wednesday. 

‘‘Dear Mr. Pendril, 

‘‘Pray doii*t think I am ungrateful for your kindness. Indeed, 
indeed I am not! But I must see Mrs. Lecount. You were not aware 
when you wrote to me, that I had received a few lines from Magdalen—not 
telling me where she is, but holding out the hope of our meeting before long. 
Perhaps Mrs. Lecount may have something to say to me, on this very 
subject? Even if it should not bo so, my sister—do what she may—is 
still my sister. I can’t desert her; I can’t turn my back on any one who 
comes to mo in her name. You know, dear Mr. Pendril, I have always 
been obstinate on this subject; and you have always borne with me. Let 
me owe another obligation to you which I can never ^return—and bear v/ith 
mo still I 

“Need I say that I willingly accept that part of your advice which luders 
to Miss Garth ? I have already written to beg that she will come here at 
four, to-morrow afternoon. When you see Mrs. Lecount, please inform her 
that Miss Garth will be with me, and that she will find us both ready to 
receive her here, to-morrow, at four o’clock. 

“ Gratefully yours, 

“Noraii Yanstone,” 


IX. 

From Mu. pe Bleriot to Mrs. Lecount. 

** Private. “ Dark’s Buildings, October 28th. 

“Dear Madam, 

“One of Mr. Loscombe’s clerks has proved amenable to a small 
pecuniary consideration, and has mentioned a circumstance which it may bo 
of some importance to you to know. 

“ Nearly a month since, accident gave the clerk in question an oppor¬ 
tunity of looking into one of the documents on his master’s table, which had 
attracted his attention from a slight peculiarity in the form and colour of 
tlie paper. He had only time, during Mr. Loscombe’s momentary absence, 
to satisfy his curiosity by looking at the beginning of the document, and at 
the end. At the beginiiiug, he saw the customary form used in making a 
will. At the end, he discovered the signature of Mr. Noel Yanstono; with 
the names of two attesting witnesses, and the date (of which he is quite 
certain )—the thirtieth of September last. 

“Before the clerk had time to make any further investigations, his 
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master returned, sorted the papers on the table, and carefully locked up the 
will, in the strong box devoted to the custody of Mr. Noel Vanstone’s 
documents. It has been ascertained that, at the close of September, Mr. 
Loscombe was absent from the office. If he was then employed in super¬ 
intending the execution of his client’s will—which is quite possible—ii, 
follows clearly that he was in the sec-et of Mr. Vanstone’s address, after th(‘ 
removal of the 4th of September; ai d if you can do nothing on your side 
it may be desirable to have the lawy< r watched on ours. In any case, it i. 
certainly ascertained that Mr. Noel'' ^anstone has made his will, since hi i 
marriage. I leave yon to draw you- own conclusions from that fact, am 
remain, in the hope of hearing from on shortly, 

“ l^our faithful servant, 

“Alfred be Bleriot.” 


From Miss Garti to Mr. Pendril. 

** Portland Place, October 28th. 

“My BEAR Sir, 

“ Mrs. Lecoimt has just left us. If it was not too late to wish, T 
should wish from the bottom of my heart, that Norah had taken your advice, 
and had refused to see her. 

' “ I write in such distress of mind, that I cannot hope to give you a clear 
and complete account of the interview. I can only tell you briefly what 
Mrs. Lecount has done, and what our situation now is. The lest must be 
left until I am more composed, and until I can speak to you personally. 

“ You will remember my informing you of the letter wliich Mrs. Lecount 
addressed to Norah from Aldborough, and which I answered for her in her 
absence. When Mrs. Lecount made her appearance to-day, her first words 
announced to us that she had como to renew the subject. As well as I can 
remember it, this is what she said, addressing herself to Norah: 

“ ‘ I wrote to you on the subject of your sister, Miss Vanstone, some 
little time since; and Miss Garth was so good as ,to answer the letter. 
What I feared at that time has come true. Your sister has defied all my 
efforts to check her; she has disappeared in company with my master, 
Mr. Noel Vanstone; and she is now in a position of danger, which may 
lead to her disgrace and ruiii at a moment’s notice. It is my interest to 
recover my master; it is your interest to save your sister. Tell me—for 
time is precious—^have you any news of her ?’ 

“ Norah answered, as well as her terror and distress would allow her, ‘ I 
have had a letter, but there was no address on it.* 

“ Mrs. Lecount asked, ‘ Was there no post-mark on the envelope ?’ 

“ Norah said—‘ Yes ; Allonby.’ 
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“ * Allonby is better tlian nothing,’ said Mrs, Lecoiint. ‘ Alloiiby may 
help you to trace her. Where is Allonby ?* 

“Norah told her. It all passed in a minute. I had loen too much 
confused and startled to interfere l)efore ; but I composed myself sufficiently 
to interfere now. 

“ ‘ You have entered into no jiarticulars,’ I said. ‘ You have only fright¬ 
ened us—^you have told us nothing.* 

“ ‘ You shall hear the particulars, ma’am,* said Mrs. Locoiint; ‘and you 
and Miss Vanstone shall judge for yourselves, if I have frightened you 
without a cause.’ 

“ Upon this, she entered at once upon a long narrative, which I cannot 
—I might almost say, which I dare not—repeat. You will imder.stand 
the horror we both felt, wdien I tell you the end. If Mrs. Lecount’s 
statement is to be relied on, Magdalen has carried lier mad resolution of 
recovering her father’s fortune, to the last and most desperate extremity— 
she has married Michael Vanstone’s son, under a false name. Her husband 
is at this moment still persuaded that her maiden name vas Bygrave, and 
that she is really the niece of a scoundrel Avho assisted her irnpostui’o, and 
whom I recognize by the description of him to have been Captain Wraggo. 

“ I spare you !Mrs. Ijccount’s cool avowal, when she rose to leave us, of 
her own mercenary motives in wishing to discover her mastc'r and to 
enlighten him. I spare you the hints she dropped of Magdalen’s purpose 
in contracting this infamous marriage. The one aim and ob]cct of my 
letter is, to implore you to assist me in quieting Norah’s anguish of mind. 
The shock she has received at hearing this news of her sister, is not the 
worst result of what has happened. She has ])orsuaded hei'self that tlie 
answers she innocently gave m her distress, to Mrs. Lecount’s (iiiestious on 
the subject of her letter—the answers wrung fiom her under the sudden 
pressure of confusion and alarm—may be used to Magdalen’s prejudice by 
the woman who purposely startled her into giving the information. I can 
only prevent her from taking some desperate step on her side—some step 
by which she may forfeit the friendship and protection of the excellent 
people with whom she is now living—by reminding her that if Mrs. Lecount 
traces her master hy means of the jiost-mark on the letter, we may trace 
Magdalen at the same time, and by the same means. Whatever objection 
you may personally feel to renewing tlie efforts for the rescue of this 
miserable girl, which failed so lamentably at York, 1 entreat you, for 
Norah’s sake, to take the same steps now which wc took then. Send me 
the only assurance which will quiet her—the assurance, under your own 
hand, that the search on our side has begun. If you will do this, you 
may trust me when the time comes, to stand between these two sisters, 
and to defend Norah’s peace, character, and future prosperity, at any price. 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

“Harbiet Garth.’ 
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From Mrs. Lecount to Mr. de Bleriot. 

“ October 28th. 

“Dear Sir, 

*^1 have found the trace you wanted. Mrs. Noel Vanstone has 
written to her sister. The letter contains no address; hut the post-mark is 
Allonby, in Cumberland. From Al'onby, therefore, the inquiries must 
begin. You have already in your p('Sscssion the personal description of 
both husband and wife. 1 urgently ■ ecummend you not to lose one un¬ 
necessary moment. If it is possible o send to Cumberland immediately 
on receipt of this letter, I beg you wil do so. 

“ I have another word to say before I close my note—a word about the 
discovery in Mr. Loscombe’s office. 

“ It is no surprise to me, to hear t- at Mr. Noel Vanstone has made his 
will since his marriage ; and I am at lo loss to guess in whose favour the 
will is made. If 1 succeed in fmdiiiL my master—let that person get the 
money if that person can ! A course ’ ) follow m this matter has presented 
itself to my mind, since I received yor r letter—but my ignorance of details 
ol business and intricacies of law, le.tves mo still uncertain whether my 
idea is capable of ready and certain execution. I know no professional 
person whom T can trust in this delicate and dangerous business. Is your 
largo experience in other matters, large enough to help mo m this ? I will 
call at your office to-moirow at two o’clock, for the purpose of consulting 
you on the subject. It is of the greatest iniixirtance, when 1 next see Mr. 
Noel Vaiustone, that he should find mo thoroughly prepared beforehand, in 
tliis matter of the will. 

“ Your much obliged servant, 

“ VlRGlNIE LeCOUKT.” 


XII. 

From Mr. Tendril to Miss Garth. 

^^Serle Street, October 29tli. 

“Dear Miss Garth, 

“ I liave only a moment to assure you of the sorrow with which I 
have read your letter. The circumstances under which you urge your 
request, and the reasons you give for making it, are sufficient to silence 
any objection L might otherwise feel to the course you propose. A trust¬ 
worthy person, whom I have myself instructed, will start for Allonby to¬ 
day ; and as soon as I receive any news from him, you shall hear of it hy 
special messenger. Tell Miss Vanstone this, and pray add the sincere 
expression of my sympathy and regard. 

“ Faithfully yours, 

William Tendril.” 
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Fbom Mb. de Blebiot to Mbs. Leoount. 

** Dark’s Buildings, November 1st, 

“ Dear Madam, 

*'* I have the pleasure of informing you that the discovery has been 
made, with far less trouble than I had anticipated. 

*‘Mr. and Mrs. Noel Vanstone have been traced across the Solway Firth, 
to Dumfries; and thence to a cottage, a few miles from the town, on the 
banks of the Nith. The exact address is, Baliol Cottage, near Dumfries. 

“This information, though easily hunted up, has nevertheless been 
obtained under rather singular circumstances. 

“ Before leaving Allonby, the persons in my employ discovered, to their 
surprise, that a stranger was in the place pursuing the same inquiry as 
themselves. In the absence of any instructions preparing them for such 
an occurrence as this, they took their own view of the circumstance. 
Considering the man as an intruder on their business, whose success might 
deprive them of the credit and reward of making the discovery, they tewk 
advantage of their superiority in numbers, and of their being first in the 
field, and carefully misled the stranger before they ventured any further 
with their own investigations. I am in possession of the details of their 
proceedings—with which I need not trouble you. The end is, that this 
person, whoever he may be, was cleverly turned back southward, on a false 
scent, before the men in my employment crossed the Firth. 

“ I mention the circumstance, as you may bo better able than I am to 
find a clue to it, and as it may possibly be of a nature to induce you to 
hasten your journey. 

“ Your faithful servant, 

“Alfred de Blebiot.’* 


XIV. 

From Mbs. Lecount to Mb. de Blebiot. 

“ Novomber Ist. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ One line to say that your letter has just reached me at my lodging 
in London. I think I know who sent the strange man to inquire at 
Allonby. It matters little. Before he finds out his mistake, I shall be at 
Dumfries. My luggage is packed—and I start for the North by the next 
train. 

“ Your deeply obliged, 

“Yirqikie Lecount,” 
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THE FIFTH SCENE. 

BALIOL COTTAGl', DUMFRIias. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Towards eleven o’clock, on the mon ng of the third of November, the 
breakfast-table at Baliol Cottage presented that essentially comfortless 
appearance which is caused by a mca in a state of transition—that is to 
say, by a meal prepared for two persoi s, which has been already eaten by 
one, and which has not yet been appro i.ched by tlio other. It must be a 
hardy appetite which can contemplate without a momentary discourage¬ 
ment, the battered egg-shell, the fish hidf-strippcd to a skeleton, the crumbs 
in the plate, and the dregs in the cu[). There is surely a wise submission 
to those weaknesses in human natim which must be res^xicted and not 
reproved, in the sympathising rapidity with which servants in places of 
public refreshment, clear away all signs of the customer in the past, from 
tlie eyes of the customer in the present. Although his predecessor may 
have been the wife of his bosom or the clnld of his loins, no man can find 
liimself confronted at table by the traces of a vanished eater, without a 
passing sense of injury in connection with the idea of his own meal. 

Sumo such impression as this found its way into the mind of Mr. Noel 
Vanstone, when he entered the lonely breakfast-parlour at Baliol Cottage, 
shortly after eleven o’clock. He looked at the table with a frown, and rang 
the bell with an expression of disgust. 

“Clear away this mess,” he said, when the servant appeared. “Has 
your mistress gone ?” 

“ Yes, sir—nearly an hour ago.” 

“ Is Louisa down-stairs ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ When you have put the table right, send Louisa up to me.” , 

He walked away to the window. The momentary irritation passed 
away from his face; but it left an expression there which remained—an 
expression of pining discontent. Personally, his marriage had altered him 
for the worse. His wizen little cheeks were beginning to shrink into 
hollows ; his frail little figure had already contracted a slight stoop. The 
former delicacy of his complexion had gone—the sickly paleness of it was 
all that remained. His thin fiaxen moustachios were no longer pragmatically 
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waxed and twisted into a curl: their weak featheiy ends hung meekly 
pendent over the querulous corners of his mouth. If the ten or twelve 
weeks since his marriage had been counted by his looks, tliey might have 
reckoned as ten or twelve years. He stood at the window mechanically 
picking leaves from a pot of heath placed in front of it, and di’earily 
humming the forlorn fragment of a tune. 

The prospect from the window overlooked the course of the Nith, at a 
bend of the river a few miles above Dumlrics. Here and there, through 
wintry gaps in the wooded bank, broad tracts of the level cultivated valley 
met the eye. Boats passed on the river, and carts plodded along the high 
road on their way to Dumfries. The sky was clear; the November sun 
shone as pleasantly as if the year had been younger by two good months ; 
and the view, noted in Scotland for its bright and peaceful charm, was pre¬ 
sented at the best which its Avintry aspect could assume. If it had been 
liiddcn in mist or drenched with rain, Mr. Noel Vanstono Avould, to ^1 
appearance, have found it as attractive as he found it now. He waited at 
the Avindow until he heard Louisa’s knock at the door—then turned back 
sullenly to the breakfast-table and told her to come in. 

“ Make the tea,” he said. “ L know nothing about it. I’m left here 
neglected. Nobody helps me.” 

The discreet Louisa silently and submissively obeyed. 

“ Did your mistress leave any message for me,” he asked, ‘‘ before she 
went aAvay?” 

“No message in particular, sir. My mistress only said she should be 
too late if she Avaited breakfast any longer.” 

“ Did she say nothing else ?” 

“She told me at the carriage-door, sir, that she Avould most likely he 
back in a week.” 

“ Was she in good spirits at the carriage-door ?” 

“ No, sir. I thought my mistress seemed very anxious and uneasy. Is 
there anything more I can do, sir?” 

“ I don’t knoAv. Wait a minute.” 

He proceeded discontentedly Avith his breakfast. Louisa Avaited re¬ 
signedly at the door. 

“ I think your mistress has been in'bad spirits, lately,” he resumed, Avith 
a sudden outbreak of petulance. 

“My mistress has not been very cheerful, sir.” 

“ What do you mean b}’- not very cheerful ? Do you mean to prevari¬ 
cate? Am I nobody in the house? Am I to be kept in the dark about 
everything ? Is your mistress to go away on her own affairs, and leave me 
at home like a child—and am I not even to ask a question about her ? 
Am I to be prevaricated with by a servant? I won’t be prevaricated 
with I Not very cheerful ? What do you mean by not very cheerful ?” 
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“ I ouly meant that my mistress was not in good spirits, sir.” 

Why couldn’t you say it then ? Don’t you know the value of words ? 
The most dreadful consequences sometimes happen from not knowing the 
value of words. Did your mistress tell you she was going to London ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What did you think when your loistress told you she was going to 
London ? Did you think it odd she wa i going without me ?” 

“ I did not t^resumo to think it odd, sir.—Is there anything more I can 
do for you, if you please, sir ?” 

“ What sort of a morning is it out ^ Is it warm ? Is the sun on the 
garden ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

** Have you seen the sun yourself on '.he garden 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Get me my gi*cat-coat; I’ll take a ittle turn. Has the man brushed 
it? Did you see tlic man brush it a mrsclf? What do you mean by 
saying he has brushed it, when you didn’t see him? Let me look at the 
tails. If there’s a speck of dust on the tails, I’ll turn the man off!—Help 
me on with it.” 

Louisa helped him on with his coal, and gave him his hat. He went 
out irritably, ’rho coat Avas a largo one (it had belonged to his father); tlie 
hat was a largo ono (it was a misfit ]nirchased as a bargain by himself). 
He was submerged in his hat and coat; ho looked singularly small, and 
frail, and misorahlc, as he slowly wended his Avay, in the Avintry sunlight, 
doAVii the garden-Avalk. The path sloped gently from the hack of the 
house to the Avater-sido, from Avhich it was parted by a low Avooden fence. 
After pacing hackAvards and forwards slowly for some little time, he 
stop[)ed at tlie lower extremity of the garden; and leaning on the fence, 
looked down listlessly at the smooth floAV of the river. 

His thoughts still ran on the subject of liis first fretful question to 
Louisa—he Avas still brooding over the circumstances under which his Avife 
had left the cottage that morning, and over the want of consideration 
towards himself, implied in the manner of her departure. The longer he 
thought of his grievance, the more acutely he resented it. He was capable 
of groat tenderness of feeling, where any injury to his sense of his oavix im¬ 
portance was concerned. His head drooixid little by little on his arms, as 
they rested on the fence; and, in the deep sincerity of his mortification, he 
sighed bitterly. 

The sigh was answered by a voice close at his side. 

“ You Avere happier with we, sir,” said the voice in accents of tender 
regret. 

He looked up with a scream—literally with a scream—and confronted 
Mrs. Lecount. 
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Was it the spectre of the woman? or the woman herself? Her hair 
was white; her face had fallen away; her eyes looked out large, bright, 
and haggard over her hollow cheeks. She was withered and old. Her 
dress hung loose round her wasted figure; not a trace of its huxom 
autumnal beauty remained. The quietly impenetrable resolution, the 
smoothly insinuating voice—these were the only relics of the past which 
sickness and suffering had left in Mrs. Lecount. 

“Compose yourself, Mr. Noel,” she said, gently. “You have no cause 
to be alarmed at seeing me. Your servant, when I inquired, said you were 
in the garden ; and I came here to find you. 1 have traced you out, sir, 
with no resentment against yourself, with no wish to distress you by so 
much as the shadow of a reproach. I come here, on what has been, and is 
still, the business of my life—^your service.” 

He recovered himself a little ; but he was still incapable of speech. He 
held fast by the fence, and stared at her. 

“ Try to possess your mind, sir, of what I say,” proceeded Mrs. Lccount. 
“ I have not come here as your enemy, hut as your friend. I have been 
tried by sickness ; I have been tried by distress. Nothing lemains of mo, 
but my heart. My heart forgives you; my heart, in your sore need— 
need which you have yet to feel—places me at your sendee. Take my 
aim, Mr. Noel. A little turn in the sun will help you to recover yourself.” 

She put his hand through her arm, and marched him slowly up the 
garden-walk. Before she had been five minutes in his company, she had 
resumed full possession of him, in her own right. 

“ Now down again, Mr. Noel,” she said. “ Gently down again, in this 
fine sunlight. I have much to say to you, sir, which you never expected 
to hear from me. Let me ask a little domestic question first. They told 
me, at the house door, Mrs. Noel Vanstone was gone away on a journey. 
Has she gone for long ?” 

Her master’s hand trembled on her arm, as she put that question. In¬ 
stead of answering it, he tried faintly to plead for himself. The first words 
that escaped him were prompted by his first returning sense—the sense 
that his housekeeper had taken him into custody. He tried to make his 
peace with Mrs. Lecount. 

“I always meant to do something for you,” he said, coaxingly. “ You 
would have heard from me, before long. Upon my word and honour, 
Lecount, you would have heard from me, before long 1” 

“I don’t doubt it, sir,” replied Mrs. Lecount “But for the present, 
never mind about Me. You, and your interests first.” 

“ How did you come here ?” he asked, looking at her in astonishment. 
“ How came you to find me out ?” 

It is a long story, sir; I will tell it you some other time. Let it he 
enough to say now, that I have found you. Will Mrs, Noel be back again 
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at the house to-day ? A little louder, sir; I can hardly hear you. So! so! 
Not hack again for a week 1 And whero has she gone V To London, did 
you say? And wbat for?—I am not inquisitive, Mr. Noel; I am asking 
serious questions, under serious necessity. Why has your wife left you 
here, and gone to London by herself?” 

They were down at the fence again as she made that last inquiry; and 
they waited, leaning against it, wh le Noel Vanstone answered. Her 
reiterated assurances that she bore I ini no malice were producing tlieii 
effect; he was beginning to recover himself. The old helpless habit ol 
addressing all his complaints to his housekeeper, was returning already 
with the reappearance of Mrs. Lecouri —returning insidiously, in company 
with that besetting anxiety to talk ah ut his grievances, which had got the 
better of him at the breakfast-table,; nd which had shown the wound in¬ 
flicted on his vanity to his wife’s maid 

“I can’t answer for Mrs. Noel Va istone,” he said, spitefully. “Mrs. 
Noel Vanstone has not treated me wil i the consideration which is my due. 
She has taken my permission for l.‘ anted; and she has only thought 
proper to tell me that the object oi her journey is to see her friends in 
London. She went away this mori ing, without bidding me good-bye. 
She takes her own way, as if I Avas nobody ; she treats me like a child. 
You may not believe it, Lecount—but. I don’t even know who her friends 
are. 1 am left (tuite in the dark—1 am left to guess for myself that her 
friends in London arc her uncle and aunt.” 

Mrs. Lecount privately considered the question by the help of her own 
knowledge, obtained in London. She soon reached the obvious conclusion. 
After writing to her sister in the first instance, Magdalen had now in all 
probability, followed the letter in person. There was little doubt that 
the friends she had gone to visit in London, were her sister and ]\liss 
Garth. 

“ Not her undo and aunt, sir,” resumed Mrs. Lecount, composedly. “ A 
secret for your private ear! She has no uncle and aunt. Another little 
turn before I explain myself—-another little turn to compose your spirits.” 

She took him into custody once more ; and inarched him back towards 
tlie house. 

“ Mr. Noel I” she said, suddenly stopping in the middle of the walk. 
“ Do you know what was the worst mischief you ever did yourself in 
your life? I will tell you. That worst mischief was sending me to 
Zurich,” 

His hand began to tremble on her arm once more. 

“ I didn’t do it 1” he cried, piteously. “ It was all Mr. Bygrave.” 

“ You acknowledge, sir, that Mr. Bygrave deceived me ?” proceeded Mrs. 
Lecount. “ I am glad to hear that. You will be all the readier to make 
the next discovery which is waiting for you—the discovery that Mr 
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Bygmve has deceived you. He is not here to slip through my fingers 
now; and I am not the helpless woman in this place that I was at Aid- 
borough, Thank God !’* 

She uttered that devout exclamation through her set teeth. All her 
hatred of Captain Wragge hissed out of her lips in those two words. 

“ Oblige me, sir, by holding one side of my travelling-bag,” she resumed, 
“ while I open it and take something out.” 

The interior of the bag disclosed a series of neatly-folded papers, all laid 
together in order, and numbered outside. Mrs. Lccoimt took out one of 
the papers, and shut up the bag again with a loud snap of the spring that 
closed it. 

“At Aldborough, Mr. Xoel, T had only iny own ojniiion to support 
me,” she remarked. “My own opinion was nothing against Miss By- 
grave’s youth and beauty, and Mr. Bygrave’s ready wit. T could only hope 
to attack your infatuation with proofs—and at that time I liad not got them. 
I have got them now! I am armed at all j^oints with proofs—1 bristle 
from head to foot with ])roofs—I break my forced silence, and speak with 
the emphasis of my proofs. Ho you know this wi’iting, sir ?” 

He shrank back from the ])aper which she offered to him. 

“ I don’t understand this,” he said nervously. “ T don’t know what you 
want, or what you mean.” 

Mrs. Lecount forced the pajjer into Ids lumd. “ You shall know what I 
mean, sir, if you will give me a moment's attention,” she said. “On the 
day after you went away to St. Crux, i obtained admission to Mr. Bygiuve’s 
house, and I had some talk in private with M r. Bygrave’s wife. U'hat talk 
supplied me with the means to convince you which I had wanted to find for 
weeks and weeks past. I wrote you a letter to say so—I wrote to tell you, 
that I would forfeit my place in your service, and my expectations from 
your generosity, if 1 did not prove to you when I came back from Switzer¬ 
land, that my own private suspicion of Miss Bygravc was tho truth. I 
directed that letter to you at St. Crux, and I posted it myself. Now, Mr. 
Noel, read the paper which I have forced into your hand. It is Admiral 
Bartram's written affirmation, that my letter came to St. Crux, and that he 
enclosed it to you, under cover to Mr. Bygrave, at your own request. Hid 
Mr. Bygi’ave ever give you that letter ? Don’t agitate yourself, sir I One 
word of reply will do—Yes ? or No?” 

He r^d the paper, and looked up at her with growing bewilderment and 
fear. She obstinately waited until be spoke. “ No,” he said faintly; “ I 
never got the letter.” 

“First proof I” said Mrs. Lecount, taking the paper fium him, and 
putting it back in the bag. “One more, with your kind permission, 
before we come to things more serious still. I gave you a written descrip¬ 
tion, sir, at Aldborough, of a person not named; and I asked you to 
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compare it with Miss Bygrave, the next time you were in her company. 
After having first shown the description to Mr. Bygrave—it is useless to 
deny it now, Mr. Noel; your friend at North Shingles is not here to help 
you!—after having first shown my note to Mr. Bygravc, you made the 
comparison; and you found it fail, in the most important particulai. 
There were two little moles placed <3lose together on the left side of tho 
neck, in my description of tho uni nown lady, and there were no little 
moles at all when you looked at Mis.*- Bygrave’s neck. I am old enough » 
he your mother, Mr. Noel. If the [uestion is not indelicate—may I asl : 
what the present state of your knov ledge is, on the subject of your wife ; 
neck ?” 

She looked at him with a mercii''ss steadiness. He drew back a fev^ 
steps, cowering under her eye. “I can’t say,” ho stammered. “I don‘ 
know. What do you mean by the^ j questions V I never thought abou - 
the moles afterwards ; I newer lookec She wears her hair low-” 

“ She has excellent reasons to Avea it low, sir,” remarked Mrs. Lccount, 
“We will try and lift that hair, h< fore we have done with the subject. 
When I came out here to find yoi in the garden, I saw a neat young 
person, through the kitchen Avindow, with her Avork in her liand, Avho looked 
to my eyes, like a lady’s maul. Is ihis young ])erson your wife’s maid? 
I beg your pardon, sir, did you say yes ? In that case, another question, if 
you please. Did you engage her, or did your Avife.^” 

“ 1 engaged her-” 

“ While I Avas away ? While I Avas in total ignorance that you meant to 
have a wife, or a wife’s maid ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Under those circumstances, Mr. Noel, you cannot possibly suspect me 
of conspiiing to deceive you, AAith the maid for my instrument. Go into 
the house, sir, while I wait here. Ask the Avoman who dresses Mrs. Noel 
Vanstone’s hair, morning and night, whether her mistress has a mark on 
the left side of her neck, and (if so) Avhat that mark is ?” 

He Avalked a few steps tOAvards the house, Avithout uttering a Avord, then 
stopped, and looked hack at Mrs. Lecount. His blinking eyes Avere steady, 
and his wizen face had become suddenly composed. Mrs. Lecount ad¬ 
vanced a little and joined him. 8he saAv tho change; hut, with all her 
ex^ierience of him, she failed to interpret the tnie meaning of it. 

“ Are you in Avaut of a pretence, sir?” she asked. “ Are you at a loss to 
account to your Avife’s maid for such a question as I Avish you to put to 
her? Pretences are easily found, Avhich Avill do for persons in her station 
of life. Say I have come here, with news of a legacy for Mis. Noel 
Vanstonc, and that there is a question of her identity to settle, before she 
can receive the money.” 

She pointed to the house. He paid no attention to the sigu. His face 
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grew paler and paler. Without luoying or epeaking, he stood and looked 
at her, 

“ Are you afraid ?” aaked Mrs, Lecoimi. 

Those words roused him ; those words lit a spark of the fire of manhood 
in him at last. He turned on her, like a sheep on a dog. 

“ I won’t be questioned and ordered!” he broke out, trembling violently 
imder the new sensation of his own courage. “ I won’t be threatened and 
mystified any longer! How did you find me out at this place ? What do 
you mean by coming here with your hints and your mysteries? What 
have you got to say against my wife ?” 

Mrs. ‘Leoount composedly opened the travelling-bag, and took out her 
smelling-bottle, in case of emergency. 

“ You have spoken to me in plain Avords,’' she said. “ In plain words, 
sir, you shall have your answer. Are you too angry to listen ?” 

Her looks and tones alarmed him, in spite of himself. His courage 
began to sink again; and, desperately as he tried to steady it, his voice 
trembled when he answered her. 

“ Give me my answer,” he said, “ and give it at once.” 

‘*Your commands shall bo obeyed, sir, to the letter,” replied Mrs. 
Lecount. “ I have come here with two objects. To open your eyes to 
your own situation; and to save your fortune—perhaps your life. Your 
situation is this. Miss Bygrave has married you, under a false character 
and a false name. Can you rouse your memory ? Can you call to mind 
the disguised woman who threatened you in Vauxhall Walk? That 
woman—as certainly as I stand here—is now your wife.” 

He looked at her in breathless silence. His lips falling apart; his eyes 
fixed in vacant inquiry. The suddenness of the disclosure had over-reached 
its own end. It had stupefied him. 

“My wife?” he repeated—and burst into an imbecile laugh. 

“ Your wife,” reiterated Mrs. Lecount. 

At the repetition of those two Avords, the strain on his faculties relaxed. 
A thought dawned on him for the first time. His eyes fixed on her with a 
furtive alarm, and he drew back hastily. “ Mad I” he said to himself, with 
a sudden remembrance of what his friend Mr. Bygrave had told him at 
Aldborough; sharpened by his own sense of the haggard change that he saAV 
in her face. 

He spoke in a whisper—^but Mrs. Lecount heard him. She was close at 
his side again, in an instant. For the first time, her self-possession failed 
her; and she caught him angrily by the arm. 

“Will you put my madness to the jiroof, sir?” she asked. 

He shook off her hold; he began to gather courage again, in the intense 
sincerity of his disbelief—courage to face the assertion which she persisted 
in forcing on him. 
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Yes,” he answered. “ What must I do ?” 

Do what I told you,” said Mrs. Lecount. ‘‘ Ask the maid that question 
about her mistress, on the spot Anti, if she tells you the mark is there, do 
one thing more. Take me up into your wife’s room, and open her ward¬ 
robe in my presence, with your own hands.” 

“ What do you want with her wardrobe ?” he asked. 

“ You shall know when you open t.” 

“Very strange I” he said to himself, vacantly. “It’s like a scene in i 
novel—it’s like nothing in real life.” 

lie went slowly into the house; a id Mrs. Lecount waited for him in tb i 
garden. 

After an absence of a few minutes only, ho appeared again, on the top (*f 
the flight of steps which led into the i arden from the house. He held by th i 
iron rail, with one hand ; while with be other ho beckoned to Mrs. Lecount 
to join him on the steps. 

‘‘ What does the maid say she j-sked as she approached him. “Is the 
mark there?” 

lie answered in a whisper, “Yes.’ AVhat ho had heard from the maid 
had produced a marked change in lim. The horror of the coming dis¬ 
covery had laid its paralyzing hold on his mind. He moved mechanically ; 
he looked and spoke like a man in a dream. 

“ Will you take my arm, sir?” 

He shook his head,* and, preceding her along the passage and up the 
stairs, led the way into his wife’s room. When she joined him, and locked 
the door, ho stood passively waiting for his directions, without making any 
remark, without showing any external appearance of surprise. He had not 
removed cither his hat or coat. Mrs. Lecount took them off for him. 
“Thank you,” he said, with the docility of a well-trained child. “It’s 
like a scene in a novel—it’s like nothing m real life.” 

The bed-chamber was not very large, and the furniture was heavy and 
old fashioned. But evidences of Magdalen’s natural taste and refinement 
were visible everywhere, in the little embellishments that graced and en¬ 
livened tlie aspect of the room. The perfume of dried rose-leaves hung 
fragrant on the cool air. Mrs. Lecount snifted the perfume with a dis- 
13araging frown, and threw^the window up to its full height. “ Pah !” she 
said, with a shudder of virtuous disgust—“ the atmosphere of deceit!” 

She seated herself near the window. The wardrobe stood against the 
wall opjfosite, and the bed was at the side of the room on her right hand. 
“ Open the wardrobe, Mr. Noel,” she said, “ I don’t go near it. I touch 
nothing in it, myself. Take out the dresses with your own hand, and put 
them on the bed. Take them out one by one, until I tell you to stop.” 

He obeyed her. “ I’ll do it as well as 1 can,” he said. “ My hands are 
cold, and my head feels half asleep.” 


2 D 2 
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The dresses to be removed were not many—for Magdalen had taken some 
of them away with her. After he had put two dresses on the bed, he was 
obliged to search in the inner recesses of the wardrobe, before he could find 
a third. When he produced it, Mrs. Lecount made a sign to him to stop, 
The end was reached already : he had found the brown alpaca dress. 

“ Lay it out on the bed, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ You will sec a 
double flounce running round the bottom of it. fdft up the outer flounce, 
and pass the inner one through your fingers, inch by inch. If you come to 
a place where there is a morsel of the stuff missing, stop, and look up at 
me.” 

He passed the flounce slowly through his fingers, for a minute or more— 
then stopped and looked up. Mrs. Lecount produced her pocket-book, and 
oi)encd it. 

“ Every word I now speak, sir, is of serious consequence to you and to 
me,” she said. Listen with your closest attention. When the w'oinan 
calling herself Miss Garth came to see ns in Vanxhall Walk, I knelt down 
beliind the chair in wdnch she was sitting, and T cut a morsel of stuff* fi'om 
the dre.ss she wore, wliich might help me to know that dress, if I ever saw 
it again. I did this, while the woman’s whole attention was absorbed in 
talking to you. The morsel of stuff has been kci)t in my pocket-book, irom 
that time to this. See for yourself, Mr. Noel, if it fits the gap in that dress, 
which your own hands have just taken from your wife’s waidrobe.” 

She rose, and handed him the fragment of stuff across the bed. He put it 
into the vacant space in the flounce, as W’ell as his trembling fingers ’would 
let him. 

“ Does it fit, sir ?” asked Mrs. Lecount. 

The dress dropped from his hands; and the deadly bluish pallor—which 
every doctor who attended him had warned his liousokecper to dread— 
overspread his face slowly. Mrs. Lecount had not reckoned on such an 
answer to her question as she now saw in his chec'ks. She hurried round 
to him, with the smelling-bottle in her hand. He dropped to his knees, 
and caught at lier dress with the grasp of a diowning man. “Save mo !” 
he gasped, in a hoarse, hreatliless whis])cr. “Oh, Lecount, save mel” 

“I promise to save you,” said Mrs. Lecount; “I am here with the 
means and the resolution to save you. Come away from this place—come 
nearer to the air.” She raised him as she spoke, and led him across the 
room to the window. “ Do you feel the chill pain again on your left 
side ?” she asked, wfith the first signs of alarm that she had slxnvn yet. 
“Has your wife got any eau-de-cologne, any sal-volatile in her room. 
Don’t exhaust yourself by speaking—point to the jflace !” 

He pointed to a little triangular cupboard, of old worm-eaten walnut- 
wood, fixed high in a corner of the room. Mrs. Lecount tried the door—-it 
was locked. 
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As she made that discovery, she saw his head sink back gradually on the 
easy-chair in which she had placed liim. The warning of the doctors in 
past years—“ If you ever let him fiiint, you let him die”—recurred to her 
memory, as if it had been spoken the day before. She looked at the cu])- 
board again. In a recess under it, ay some ends of cord, placed there 
.apparently for purposes of packing. Without an instant’s hesitation, sho 
snatched up a morsel of cord ; tied on« end fast round the knob of the cup¬ 
board door; and seizing the other erd m both hands, pulled it suddenly 
with the exertion of her whole strengt i. Tlie rotten wood gave way ; tho 
cupboard-doors flew open; and a heap of little trifles poured out noisily on 
the floor. Without stopping to noth ) the broken china and glass at her 
feet, she looked into the dark recesses f the cupboard, and saw the gleam 
of two glass bottles. One was juit aA\ ly at tin; extreme back of tho shell ; 
the other was a little in advance, at nost hiding it. She snatched them 
both out at once, and took them, one n each hand, to the window, where 
she cotild read their labels in the cleai-< r light. 

The bottle in her right hand was tl' * fiibt bottle she looked at. It was 
marked— SaJ~vola t He. 

She instantly laid the other bottle luidc on Uic tabic without looking at 
it. The other bottle lay tlicre, waiting its turn. It held a daik liquid, 
and it was labelled— Potsox. 


CTIArdT^U II. 

Mrs. Lkcount mixed the sal-v^olatile with water, and admiinstcicd it im¬ 
mediately. The stimulant li.ad its cflect. In a few minutes, Noel Yan- 
stone was able to raise himself in the chair wdthout assistance : his colour 
changed again for the better, and his breath came and w^ent mote freely. 

“How do you feel now', sir?” asked Mrs. Lecoiint. “Aic you warm 
again, on your left side ?” 

He paid no .attention to that irupiiiy: his eyes, wandering about the 
room, turned by ch.ance, tovvaids the table. I'u Mrs. Lecoiint’s surprise, 
iiistc.ad of answering hei, Ik; bent forw.ard in bis chair, anti looked with 
staring eyes and pointing hand at the second bottle which she had taken 
from tho cupboaid, and which she had hastily laid aside, without paying 
attention to it. Seeing that some new alarm possessed him, she advanced 
to the t.able, and looked where he looked. The labelled side of the bottle 
was full ill view; and there, in the plain handwriting of the chemist at 
Aldborough, w.as the one staitliiig word, confronting them both—“Poison.” 

Even Mrs. Lecount’s self-possession was shaken by that discoi'erv'. She 
was not prepared to sec her own darkest forebodings—tho unacknowledged 
oflspring of her hatred for Magdalen—realized as she saw them realized 
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now. The suicide-despair in which the poison had been procured; the 
Buicide-purpOBO for which, in distrust of the future, the poison had been 
kept, had brought with them their own retribution. There the bottle lay, 
in Magdalen’s absence, a false witness of treason which had never entered 
her mind—treason against her husband’s life I 

With his hand still mechanically pointing at the table, Noel Vanstono 
raised his head, and looked up at Mrs. Lecount. 

“ I took it from the cupboard,” she said, answering the look. “ I took 
both bottles out together, not knowing which might be the bottle I wanted. 
I am as much shocked, as much frightened, as you are.” 

“ Poison!” he said to himself, slowly. “ Poison locked up by my wife, 
in the cupboard in her own room.” Ho stopped, and looked at Mrs. 
Lecount once more. “ For me?” he asked, in a vacant, inquiring tone. 

“ We will not talk of it, sir, until your mind is more at ease,” said Mrs. 
Lecount. ** In the mean time, the danger that lies waiting in this bottle, 
shall be instantly destroyed in your presence.” She took out the cork, and 
threw the laudanum out of window, and the empty bottle after it. “ Let 
us try to forget this dreadful discovery for the present,” she resumed; “ let 
us go down-stairs at once. All that I have now to say to you, can be said 
in another room.” 

She helped him to rise from tho chair, and took his arm in her own. 
“ It is well for him; it is well for me,” she thought, as they went down¬ 
stairs together, “ that I came when 1 did.” 

On crossing the passage, she stejipcd to the front door, whei’e tho car¬ 
riage was waiting which had brought her from Dumfries, and instructed 
the coachman to put up* his horses at the nearest inn, and to call again for 
her in two hours’ time. This done, she accompanied Noel Vanstono into 
the sitting-room, stirred up the fire, and placed him before it comfortably 
in an easy-chair. He sat for a few minutes, warming his hands feebly like 
an old man, and staring straight into the flame. Then he spoke. 

“When the woman came and threatened me in Vauxhall Walk,” ho 
began, still staring into the fire, ‘‘you came back to the parlour, after she 

was gone; and you told me-?” He stopped, shivered a little, and lost 

the thread of his recollections at that point. 

r. “1 told you, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, “that the woman was, in my 
opinion, Miss Vanstono herself. Don’t start, Mr. Noel! Your wife is 
away, and I am hero to take care of you. Say to yourself, if you feel 
frightened, * Lecount is hero; Lecount will take care of me.’ The truth 
must be told, sir—however hard to bear the truth may be. Miss Magdalen 
Vanstone was the woman who came to you in disguise; and the woman 
who came to you in disguise, is the woman you have married. The con¬ 
spiracy which she threatened you with in London, is the conspiracy which 
has made her your wife. That ia the plain truth. You have seen tho 
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dress up-stairs^ If that dress had been no longer in existence, I should 
still have had my proofs to convince you. Thanks to my interview with 
Mrs. Bygrave, I have discovered the house your wife lodged at in London 
—^it was opposite our house in Vauxliall Walk. I have laid my hand on 
one of the landlady’s daughters, whe* watched your wife from an inner 
room, and saw her put on the disguise ; who can speak to her identity, and 
to the identity of her companion, Mu. Bygravc ; and who has furnished 
me, at my own request, with a writ en statement of facts, which she is 
ready to affirm on oath, if any pers* -n ventures to contradict her. You 
shall read the statement, Mr. Noel, if you like, when you are fitter to 
understand it. You shall also read i letter in the handwriting of Miss 
Garth—who will repeat to you personally every word she has written to 
me—a letter formally denying that die was ever in Vauxhall Walk, and 
formally asserting that tliose moles oi your wife’s neck, are marks peculiai 
to Miss Magdalen Vanstone, whom smg has known from childhood.* I say 
it with a just pride—you will find no veak place anywhere in the evidence 
which I bring you. If Mr. Bygravc lad not stolen my letter, you would 
have had your warning, before I was ' Tuelly deceived into going to Zurich; 
and the proofs which I now bring you, after your marriage, I should then 
have offered to you before it. Don’t hold me responsible, sir, for what has 
happened since I left England. Blame your uncle’s bastard daughter, and 
blame that villain with the brown eye and the green I” 

She spoke her last venomous words as slowly and distinctly as slic had 
spoken all the rest. Noel Vanstone made no answer—he still sat cowering 
over the fire. Slie looked round into his face. He was crying silently. 
“ I was BO fond of her !” said the miserable little creature ; “ and I thought 
she was so fond of Me!” 

Mrs. Lecount turned her back on him in disdainful silence. “ Fond of 
her I” As she repeated those words to herself, her haggard face became 
almost handsome again in the magnificent intensity of its contempt. 

She w^alked to a book-case at the lower end of the room, and began 
examining the volumes in it. Before she had been long engaged in this 
way, she was startled by the sound of his voice, affrightedly calling her 
back. The tears were gone from his face: it was blank again with terror 
when he now turned it towards her. 

“ Lecount!” he said, holding to her with both hands. “ Can an egg be 
poisoned ? I had an egg for breakfast this morning—and a little toast.” 

‘‘ Make your mind, easy, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ The poison of your 
wife’s deceit is the only poison you have taken yet. If she had lesolved 
already on making you pay the price of your folly with your life, she would 
not be absent from the house while you were left living in it. Dismiss the 
thought from your mind. It is the middle of the day; you want refresh¬ 
ment. I have more to say to you, in the interests of your own safety—T 
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have something for you to do, which must be done at once. Recruit your 
strength, and you will do it. I will set you the example of enting, if you 
still distrust the food in this house. Are you composed enough to give the 
servant her orders, if I ring the bell? It is necessary to the object I have 
in view for you, that nobody should think you ill in body, or troubled in 
mind. Try first with me before the servant comes in. Let us see how you 
look and speak when you say, ‘ Bring up the lunch.* ” 

After two rehearsals, Mrs. Lccount considered him fit to give the order, 
without betraying himself. 

The bell was answered by Louisa—Louisa looked hard at Mrs. Lecount. 
The luncheon was brought uj) by the housemaid—the housemaid looked 
hard at Mrs. Lecount. When luncheon was over, the table was cleared by 
the cook—the cook looked hard at Mrs. Lecount. The three servants were 
plainly suspicious that something extraoidmary was going on in the house. 
It was hardly possible to doubt that they had arranged to share among 
themselves the three opportunities which the service of the table aftbrded 
them of entering the room. 

The curiosity of vdiich she was the object did not escape the penetration 
of Mrs. Lecount. “I did well,” she thought, to arm myself in good time 
with the means of reaching my end. If I let the grass grow under my feet, 
one or other of those women might get in my way.” Roused by this con¬ 
sideration, she produced her travelling-bag from a corner, as soon as the 
last of the servants had entered the room; and seating herself at the end 
of the table opposite Noel Vanstone, looked at him for a moment, with a 
steady investigating attention. She had carefully regulated the quantity 
of wine which he had taken at luncheon—she had let him drink exactly 
enough to fortify, without confusing him—and slie now examined his face 
critically, like an artist examining his lecture, at the end of the day’s work. 
The result appeared to satisfy her; and she opened the serious business of 
the interview on the spot. 

“Will you look at the written evidence I have mentioned to you, Mr. 
Noel, before I say any more?” she inquired. “Or arc you sufficiently 
persuaded of the truth to proceed at once to the suggestion which I have 
now to make to you ?” 

“Let me hear your suggestion,” he said, sullenly resting his elbows on 
the tabic, and leaning his head on his hands. 

Mrs. Lecomit took from her travelling-hag the written evidence to which 
she had just alluded, and carefully placed the papers on one side of him, 
within easy reach, if he wished to refer to them. Far from being daunted, 
she was visibly encouraged by the ungraciousness of his manner. Her 
experience of him informed her that the sign was a promising one. On 
those rare occasions when the little resolution that he possessed was roused 
in him, it invariablv asserted itself—like the resolution of most other weak 
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n\( 3 u—aggressively. At sncli times, in proportion as he was outwardly 
sullen and discourteous to those about him, his resolution rose; and in 
proportion as he was considerate and i)olite, it fell. The tone of the answer 
he had just given, and the attitude he assumed at the table, convinced Mrs. 
Lecount that Spanish wine and Scotch mutton had done their duty, and 
had rallied his sinking courage. 

“ I will put the question to you for lorm’s sake, sir, if you wish it,” she 
proceeded. “ But I am already certaii, without any question at all, that 
you have made your will ?” 

He nodded his head without looking it her. 

“ You have made it in your wife’s fa" our ?” 

. He nodded again. 

“ You have left her everything you i issess?” 

“ No.” 

Mrs. Lccount looked surprised. 

“ Did you exercise a resei ve towards icr, Mr. Noel, of your own accord 
she inquired, “ or is it possible that y -ur wife put her own limits to her 
interest in your will ?” 

He was uneasily silent—he was plainly ashamed to answer the question. 
Mrs. Lecount repeated it in a less direct form. 

“ How much have you left your widow, Mr. Noel, in the event of your 
death ?” 

“ Eighty thousand pounds.” 

That reply answered the question. Eighty thousand pounds was exactly 
the fortune which Michael Vanstone had taken from his brother's orphan 
children, at his brother’s death—exactly the fortimo of which Michael 
Vanstone’s son liad kept iiossession, in his turn, us pitilessly as his father 
before him. Noel Vanstone’s silence was eloquent of the confession which 
he was ashamed to make, liis doting weakness had, beyond all doubt, 
placed his whole property at the feet of his wife. And this girl, whose 
vindictive daring had defied all restraints—this girl, who had not shrunk 
from her desperate determination even at the church-door—had, in the 
very hour of her triumph, taken part only from the man who would 
willingly have given all!—had rigorously exacted her father’s foi-tune from 
him to the last farthing; and had then turned her back on the hand that 
was tempting her with tens of thousands more! For the moment, Mrs. 
Lecount was fairly silenced by her own surprise; Magdalcu had forced the 
astonishment from her which is akin to admiration, the astonishment 
which her enmity would fam have refused. She hated Magdalen v itli a 
tenfold hatred from that time. 

“ I have no doubt, sir,” she resumed, after a momentary silence, “ that 
Mrs. Noel gave you excellent reasons why the provision for licr at your 
death should be no more, and no less, than eighty thousand pounds. And, 
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on the other hand, I am equally euro that you, in your innocence of all 
suspicion, found those reasons conclusive at the time. That tnne has now 
gone by. Your eyes are opened, sir—and you will not fail to remark (as I 
remark) that the Combe-Raven property happens to reach the same sum 
exactly, as the legacy which your wife’s own instructions directed you to 
leave her. If you are still in any doubt of the motive for which she 
married you, look in your own will—and there the motive is 1” 

He raised his head from his hands, and became closely attentive to what 
she was saying to him, for the first time since they had faced each other at 
the table. The Combe-Haven property bad never been classed by itself in 
his estimation. 11 had come to him merged in his father’s other possessions, 
at his father’s death. The discovery which had now opened before him, 
was one to which his ordinary habits of thought, as well as his innocence 
of suspicion, had hitherto closed his eyes. He said nothing ; but he looked 
less sullenly at Mrs. Lecount. His manner was more ingratiating; tho 
high tide of his courage was already on the ebb. 

. ** Your jiosition, sir, must be as plain by this time to you as it is to me,” 
said Mrs. Lecount. “ There is only one obstacle now left, between this 
woman and the attainment of her end. That obstacle is your life. After 
the discovery we have made up-stairs, I leave you to consider for yourself 
what your life is worth.” 

At those terrible words, the ebbing resolution in him ran out to tho last 
drop, “ Don’t frighten me !” he pleaded ; “ I have been fiightened enough 
already.” He rose, and dragged his chair after liim round the table to Mrs. 
Lecount’s side. He sat down and caressingly kissed her hand. “ You 
good creature !” he said, in a sinking voice. “ You excellent Lecoimt! 
Toll me what to do. I’m full of resolution—I’ll do anything to save my 
life!” 

“Have you got writing materials in the room, sir?” asked Mrs. Lecount. 
“ Will you put them on the table, if you please ?” 

While the writing materials were in process of collection, Mrs. Lecount 
made a new demand on the resources of her travelling-bag. She took two 
papers from it, each endorsed in the same neat commercial handwriting. 
One Avas described as “ Draft for pro{X)sed Will;” and the other, as “ Draft 
for proposed Letter.” When she placed them before her on tho table, her 
hand shook a little; and she applied the smelling-salts, which she had 
brought with her in Noel Yanstone’s interests, to her own nostrils. 

“ I had hoped, when I came here, Mr. Noel,” she proceeded, “ to have 
given you more time for consideration, than it seems safe to give you now. 
When you first told me of your wife’s absence in London, I thought it 
probable that the object of her journey was to see her sister and Miss 
Garth. Since the horrible discovery we have made up-stairs, I am 
inclined to alter that opinion. Your wife’s determination not to tell you 
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who the frienda arc whom she has gone to see, fill me with alarm. She 
may have accomplices in London—accomplices, for anything we know to 
the contrary, in this house. All three of your servants, sir, have taken 
the opportunity in turn of coming into the room, and looking at me. I 
don’t like their looks! Neither you nor 1 know what may happen from 
day to day—or even from hour to hour If you take my advice, you will 
get the start at once of all possible acci< icnts ; and when the carriage comes 
back, you will leave this house with m ^ 1” 

“ Yes, yes I” he said eagerly; “ ’ll leave the house with you. 1 
wouldn’t stop here by myself for any ; um of money that could be offered 
me. What do wo want the pen and ii k for ? Are you to write, or am I?” 

“ You are to write, sir,” said Mrs. Lccount. “ The means taken for 
promoting your own safety arc to be n-cans set in motion, from beginning 
to end, by yourself. I suggest, Mr. ^oel—and you decide. Recognise 
your own position, sir. What is your first and foremost necessity ? It is 
plainly this. You must destroy you wife’s interest in your death, by 
making another will.” 

He vehemently nodded his approva ; liis colour rose and his blinking 
eyes brightened m malicious triumph. “ She sha’n’t have a farthing,” ho 
said to himself, in a whisper—“ she sha’n’t have a farthing !” 

“When your will is made, sir,” proceeded Mrs. Lecount, “you must 
place it in the hands of a trustworthy person—not my hands, Mr. Noel; I 
am only your servant! Then, when the will is safe, and when you arc 
safe, write to your wile at this house. Tell her, her mlamous imposture is 
discoveied—tell her you have made a new will, which leaves her penniless 
at your death—tell her, in your righteous indignation, that she enters your 
doors no more. Place yourself in that strong position, and it is no longer 
you who are at your wife’s mercy, but your wife who is at yours. Assert 
your own power, sir, with the law to help you—and crush this woman 
into submission to any terms for the tuture that you please to impose.” 

He eagerly took up the pen. “ Yes,” he said, with a vindictive self- 
importance, “ any terms I please to impose.” He suddenly checked himself, 
and his face became dejected and perplexed. “ How can I do it now ?” he 
asked, throwing down the pen as quickly as he had taken it up. 

“Do what, siri^” inquired Mrs. Lccount. 

“ How can I make my will, with Mr. Loscombe away in London, and 
no lawyer here to help me ?” 

Mrs. Lecount gently tap^ied the papers before her on the table with her 
forefinger. 

“ All the help you need, sir, is waiting for you here,” she said. “ 1 con¬ 
sidered this matter carefully, before I came to you ; and 1 provided myself 
with the confidential assistance of a friend, to guide me through those 
difficulties which I could not penetrate for myself. The friend to whom I 
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refer, is a gentleman of Swiss extraction, but born and bred in England. 
He is not a lawyer by profession—but he has had his own sufficient 
experience of the law, nevertheless; and he has supplied me, not only witli 
a model by which you may make your will, but with the written sketch of 
a letter which it is as important for us to have, as the model of the will 
itself. There is another necessity waiting for 3 ^ 011 , Mr. Noel, which I have 
not mentioned yet—but which is no less urgent in its way, than the 
necessity of the will.” 

“ What is it?” he asked, with roused curiosity. 

“ Wc will take it in its turn, sir,” answered Mrs. Lecount. “ Its turn 
has not come 3 ^et. The will, if you please, first. I will dictate from the 
model in my possession—and you will wi itc.” 

Noel Vanstoue looked at the draft for the Will and the draft for the 
Letter, with suspicious curiosit 3 \ 

“ 1 think I ought to see the papers myself, before you dictate,” he said. 
“ It would be more satisfactory to my own mind, Lecount.” 

*‘By all means, sir,” rejoined Mis. Ijecount, hnnding him the papers 
immediately. 

He read the draft for the Will first, pausing and knitting his brows dis¬ 
trustfully, wherever he found blank spaces left in the manuscript, to be 
filled in with the names of persons, and the enumeration of sums bequeathed 
to them. Two or three minutes of reading brought him to the end of the 
paper. He gave it back to Mrs. Lecount without making any objection to 
it. 

The draft for the Letter was a much longer document. He obstinately 
read it through to the end, with an expression of perplexity and discontent 
which showed that it was utterly unintelligible to him. “ I must have 
this explained,” he said, with a touch of his old self-importance, “before I 
take any steps in the matter.” 

“ It shall be explained, sir, as 'ive go on,” said Mrs. Lecount. 

“ Every word of it ?” 

“ Every word of it, Mr. Noel, when its turn comes. You have no objec¬ 
tion to the will ? To the will, then, as I said before, let us devote our¬ 
selves first. You have seen for yourself that it is short enough and simple 
enough for a child to understand it. But if any doubts remain on your 
mind, by all means compose those doubts by showing your will to a lawyer 
by profession. In the mean time, let me not be considered intrusive, if I 
remind you that we are all mortal, and that the lost opportunit}'' can never 
be recalled. While your time is your oum, sir, and while your enemies are 
unsuspicious of you, make 3 ’our will!” 

She opened a sheet of note-paper, and smoothed it out before him; she 
dipped the pen in ink, and placed it in his hands. He took it from her 
without speaking—^lie w^as, to all appearance, suffering under some tern- 
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pomry luicasinoss of mind. But the main I'oint wae? TIk'ic he 

sat, with the paper before him, and the pen in his hand ; ready at last, m 
right earnest, to make his will. 

“ The first question for you to decide, sir,” said Mrs. Lccount, after a 
preliminary glance at her Draft, “ is your choice of an executor. I have no 
desire to influence your decision; but I may, without impro])riety, remind 
you that a wise choice moans, m otliei words, the choice of an old and 
tried friend whom you know that you c.*n trust.” 

“ It means the admii-al, I suppose V” aid Noel Vanstone. 

Mrs. Lecount bowed. 

“ Very well,” he continued. “ The a miial let it be.” 

There was plainly some oppression s ill weighing on his mind. Even 
under the trying circumstances in whicl he uas placed, it was not in Ins 
nature to take Mrs. Lecount’s perfectly sensible and disinterested advice 
without a word of cavil, as he had takei it now. 

“ Are you ready, sir ?” 

‘^Ycs.” 

Mrs. Lecount dictated the first paiagn ph, fiom the Draft, as follows :— 

“ This is the last Will and Testaraen’. of me, Noel Vanstone, now living 
at Baliol Cottage, near Dumfries. I revoke, absolutely and in every par¬ 
ticular, my former will executed on the thirtieth of September, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven ; and I hereby appoint Kear-Admiral Arthur 
Everard Bartram, of St. Crux-in-thc-Marsli, Essex, sole executor of this 
my will.” 

** Have you written those words, sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

Mrs. Lecount laid down the Draft; Noel Vanstone laid down the pen. 
Idiey neither of them looked at each other. There was a long silence. 

“I am waiting, Mr. Noel,” said Mrs. Lecount, at last, “ to hear what 
your wishes arc, in respect to the disposal of your fortune. Your large 
fortune,” she added, with merciless emphasis. 

He took up the pen again, and began picking the feathers from the quill 
in dead silence. 

“ Perhaps, your existing will may help you to instruct me, sir,” pursued 
Mrs. Lecount. “ May I inquire to whom you left all your surplus money, 
after leaving the eighty thousand ix)unds to your wile 

If he had answered that question ‘plainly, he must have said, “I haie 
loft the whole surplus to my cousin, George Bartram ”—and the implied 
acknowledgment that Mrs. Lecount’s name was not mentioned m the 
will, must then have followed in Mrs. Lecount’s presence. A much 
bolder man, in his situation, might have felt the same oppression and the 
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same embarrassment which he was feeling now. He picked the last 
morsel of feather from the quill; and, desperately leaping the pitfall under 
hig feet, advanced to meet Mrs. Lecount’s claims on, him of his own 
accord. 

“ I would rather not talk of any will, but the will I am making now,” 

he said uneasily. “ The first thing, Lecount-” He hesitated—put the 

bare end of the quill into his mouth—^gnawed at it thoughtfully—and said 
no more. 

“Yes, sir?” persisted Mrs. Lecount. 

“ The first thing is-” 

“Yes, sir.?” 

“ The first thing is, to—to make some provision for You ?” 

He spoke the last words in a tone of plaintive interrogation—as if all 
hope of being met by a magnanimous refusal had not deserted him, even 
yet. Mrs. Lecount enlightened his mind on this point, without a moment’s 
loss of time. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Noel,” she said, with the tone and manner of a woman 
who was not acknowledging a favour, but receiving a right. 

He took another bite at the quill. The perspiration began to appear 
on his face. 

“ The difficulty is,” ho remarked, “ to say how much.” 

“ Your lamented father, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Lecount, “ met that difficulty 
(if you remember) at the time of his last illness 

“ I don’t remember,” said Noel Vanstone, doggedly. 

“ You were on oiuj side of his bed, sir; and 1 was on tho other. Wo 
were vainly trying to persuade him to make his will. After telling us he 
would wait, and make his will when he was well again—he looked round 
at me, and said some kind and feeling words which my memory will 
treasure to my dying day. Have you forgotten those words, Mr. Noel ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Noel, without hesitation. 

“ In my present situation, sir,” retorted Mrs. Lecount, “ delicacy forbids 
mo to improve your memory.” 

She looked at her watch, and relapsed into silence. He clenched his 
hands, and writhed from side to side of his chair, in an agony of indecision. 
Mrs. Lecount passively refused to take the slightest notice of him. 

“ What should you say—?” he began, and suddenly stopped again. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“ What should you say to—a thousand pounds ?” 

Mrs. Lecount rose from her chair, and looked him full in the face, with 
the majestic indignation of an outraged woman. 

“ After the service I have rendered you to-day, Mr. Noel,” she said, “ I 
have at least earned a claim on your respect—if I have earned nothing more. 
I wish you good mommg.”^ 
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Two thousand!” cried Noel Vanstone, with the courage of despair. - 

Mrs. Lecount folded up her papers, and hung her travelling-hag over her 
arm in contemptuous silence. 

Three thousand 1” 

Mrs. Lecount moved with impenetrable dignity from the table to the door. 

“ Four thousand I” 

Mrs. Lecount gathered her shawl round her with a shudder, and opened 
the door. 

“ Five thousand!” 

He clasped his hands, and wrung th -m at her in a 'frenzy of rage and 
suspense. ** Five thousand,” was the dt ath-cry of his pecuniaiy suicide. 

Mrs. Lecount softly shut the door ag in, and came back a step. 

Free of legacy duty, sir she inqi red. 

“ No!” 

Mrs. Lecount turned on her heel, an( opened the door again. 

« Yes!” 

Mrs. Lecount came back, and rcsume< her place at the table, as if nothing 
had happened. 

“ Five thousand pounds, free of legaoy duty, was the sum, sir, which 
your father’s grateful regard promised me in his will,” she said, quietly. 

If you choose to exert your memory, is you have not chosen to exert it 
yet, your memory will tell you that I speak the truth. I accept your 
filial performance of your hither's promise, Mr. Noel—and there I stop. I 
scorn to take a mean advantage of my jiosition towards you ; I scorn to 
grasp anything from 'your fears. You are protected by my respect for 
myself, and for the Illustrious Name I bear. You arc welcome to all that 
I have done, and to all that 1 have suffered in your service. The widow 
of Professor Lecompte, sir, takes what is justly hers—and takes no more !” 

As she spoke those words, tho traces of sickness seemed, for the moment, 
to disapjiear from her face; her eyes shone with a steady inner light; all 
the woman warmed and brightened in the radiance of her own triumph— 
the triumph, trebly won, of carrying her point, of vindicating her integrity, 
and of matching Magdalen’s incorruptible self-denial on Magdalen’s own 
ground. 

When you are yourself again, sir, we will proceed. Let us wait n 
little first.” 

She gave him time to compose himself; and then, after first looking at 
Iier Draft, dictated the second paragraph of the will, in these terms : 

“I give and bequeath to Madame Yirginio Lecompte (widowof Professor 
Lecompte, late of Zurich) the sum of Five Thousand Pounds, free of 
Legacy Duty. And, in making this bequest, I wish to place it on record 
that I am not only expressing my own sense of Madame Lccompte’s 
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attachment and fidelity in the capacity of my housekeeper, hut that I also 
believe myself to be executing the intentions of my deceased father, who, 
but for the circumstance of his dying intestate, would have left Madame 
Lecompte, in his will, the same token of grateful regard for her services, 
which I now leave her in mine.” 

“ Have you written the last words, sir ?” 

‘‘Yes.” 

Mrs. Lecount leaned across the table, and offered Noel Vanstone her 
hand. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Noel,” she said. “ The five thousand pounds is the 
acknowledgment on your father’s side of what I have done for him. The 
words in the will are the acknowledgment on yours.” 

A faint smile flickered over his face for the first time. It comforted him, 
on reflection, to think that matters might have been worse. There was 
balm for his wounded spirit, in paying the debt of gratitude by a sentence 
not negotiable at his banker’s. Whatever his father might have done —he 
had got Lecount a bargain, after all! 

“A little more writing, sir,”resumed Mrs. Lecount, “and your painful, 
but neco.ssary, duty will be performed. The trifling matter of my legacy 
being settled, we may come to the important question that is left. The 
future direction of a largo fortune is now waiting your word of command. 
To whom is it to go?” 

He began to writhe again in his chair. Even under the all-powerful 
fascination of his wife, the parting with his money on paper had not Ix^en 
accomplished without a pang. He had endured the pang ; ho had resigned 
himself to the sacrifice. And now, liere was the dreaded ordeal again, 
awaiting him mercilessly for the second time I 

“ Perhaps it may assist your decision, sir, if J repeat a question which I 
have put to you already,” observed Mrs. Lecount. “ In the will that you 
made under your wife’s influence, to whom did you leave the surplus money 
which remained at your own dis^xisal r” 

There was no harm in answering the question, now. He acknowledged 
that he had left the money to his cousin George. 

“ You could have done nothing better, Mr. Noel—and you can do 
nothing hotter now,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ Mr. George and his two sisters 
are your only relations left. One of those sisters is an incurable invalid, 
with more than money enough already for all the wants which her afflic¬ 
tion allows her to feel. The other is the wife of a man, oven richer than 
yourself. To leave the money to these sisters is to waste it. To leave tlic 
money to their brother George, is to give your cousin exactly the assist¬ 
ance which he will want, when he one day inherits his uncle’s dilapidated 
house, and his uncle’s impoverished estate. A will which names the 
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admiral your executor, and Mr. George your heir, is the right will for you 
to make. It does honour to the claims of friendship, and it does justice to 
the claims of blood.** 

She spoke warmly—for she spoke with a grateful remembrance of all 
that she herself owed to the hospitality of St. Crux. Noel Vanstone took 
up another pen, and began to strip^the second quill of its feathers as he had 
stripped the first. 

“Yes,” he said, reluctantly; “ I supp>se George must have it—I suppose 
George has the principal claim on m(He hesitated : he looked at the 
door, he looked at the window, as if he longed to make his escape by one 
way or the other. “ Oh, Lecount,” he .ried, piteously, “ it*s such a largo 
fortune! Let me wait a little, before I leave it to anybody.” 

To his surprise, Mrs. Lecount at once complied with this characteristic 
request. 

“ I wish you to wait, sir,” she replied I have something important to 
say, before you add another line to you will. A little while since, I told 
you there was a second necessity conruicted with your present situation, 
which had not been provided for yet —but which must be provided for, 
when the time came. The time has come now. You have a serious diffi¬ 
culty to meet and conquer, before you ctm leave your fortune to your cousin 
George.” 

“ What difficulty ?’* he asked. 

Mrs. Lecount rose from her chair, without answering—stole to the door 
—and suddenly threw it open. No one was listening outside; the passage 
was a solitude, from one end to the other. 

“I distrust all servants,” she said, returning to her place—“your 
servants particularly. Sit closer, Mr. Noel. What I have now to say to 
you, must be heard by no living creature but ourselves.” 


CHAPTER III. 

There was a pause of a few minutes, while Mrs. Lecount opened the 
second of the two papers which lay before her on the table, and refreshed 
her memory by looking it rapidly through. This done, she once more 
addressed herself to Noel Vanstone; carefully lowering her voice, so as to 
render it inaudible to any one who might be listening in the passage out¬ 
side. 

“ I must beg your permission, sir,” she began, “ to return to the subject 
of your wife. I do so most unwillingly; and I promise you that what I 
have now to say about her, shall be said, for your sake and for mine, in the 
fewest words. What do we know of this woman, Mr. Noel—^judging her 
by her own confession when she came to us in the character of Miss Garth, 
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and by her own acts afterwards at Aldboroiigh ? We know that, if death 
had not snatched your father out of her reach, she was ready with her plot 
to rob him of the Combe-Raven money. We know that vvhen you in¬ 
herited the money in your turn, she was ready with her plot to rob you. 
We know how she carried that plot through to the end; and we know 
that nothing but your death is wanted, at this moment, to crown her 
rapacity and her deception with success. We arc sure of these things. We 
are sure that she is young, bold, and clever—that she has neither doubts, 
scruples, nor pity—and that she possesses the personal qualities which men 
in general (quite incomprehensibly to rne/) are weak enough to admire. 
These are not fancies, Mr. Noel, but facts—you know them as well as I do.” 

He made a sign in the affirmative, and Mrs. Lecount went on: 

“ Keep in your mind what I have said of the past, sir, and now look with 
me to the future. I hope and trust you have a long life still before you ; but 
let us, for the moment only, suppose the case of your death—your death leav¬ 
ing this will behind you, which gives your fortune to your cousin George. I 
am told there is an'office in London, in which copies of all wills must be 
kept. Any curious stranger who chooses to pay a shilling for the privilege, 
may enter that office, and may read any will in the i)lace, at his or her 
discretion. Do you see what I am coming to, Mr. Noel ? Your disinherited 
widow pays her shilling, and reads your will. Your disinherited widow 
sees that the Combe-Raven money, which has gone from your father to you, 
goes next from you to Mr. George Bartram. What is the certain end of 
that discovery ? The end is that you leave to your cousin and your friend, 
the legacy of this woman’s vengeance and this woman’s deceit—vengeance 
made more resolute, deceit made more devilish than ever, by her exaspera¬ 
tion at her own failure. What is your cousin George ? He is a generous, 
unsuspicious man ; incapable of deceit himself, and fearing no deception in 
others. Leave him at the mercy of your wife's unscrupulous fascinations 
and your wife’s unfathomahlo deceit—and I sec the end, as certainly as I 
see you sitting there! She will blind his eyes, as she blinded yours; and, 
in spite oiyou^ iu spite of we, she will have the money!” 

She stopped; and left her last words time to gain their hold on his mind. 
The circumstances had been stated so clearly, the conclusion from them 
had been so plainly drawn, that he seized her meaning without an effort, 
and seized it at once. 

“ I see 1” he said, vindictively clenching his hands. I understand, 
Lecount 1 She sha’n’t have a farthing. What shall I do ? Shall I leave 
the money to the admiral ?” He paused, and considered a little, “ No,” 
he resumed; “ there’s the same danger in leaving it to the admiral^ that 
there is in leaving it to George.” 

“ There is no danger, Mr. Noel, if you take my advice.” 

^ What is your advice ?” 
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“ Follow your own idea, sir. Take tlie pen in band again, and leave the 
money to Admiral Bartram.” 

He mechanically dipped the pen in the ink—and then hesitated. 

“ You shall know where I am leading you, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount, 
“ before you sign your will. In the mean time, let us gain every inch of 
ground we can, as wc go on. I want the will to be all written out, before 
we advance a single step beyond it. Begin your third paragraph, Mr. 
Noel, under the linos which leave me my legacy of five thousand pounds.” 

She dictated the last momentous seatence of the will (from the rough 
draft in her own possession) in these ords; 

“ The whole residue of my estate, a>ter payment of my burial expenses 
and my lawful debts, I give and beque.dh to Rear-Admiral Arthur Everard 
Bartram, my Executor aforesaid; to hi by him applied to such uses as he 
may think fit 

** Signed, sealed, and delivered th s third day of November, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, by Noel Va istone, the within-named testator, as 
and for his last Will and Testament, ii the presence of us- 

“ Is that all ?” asked Noel Yaiistonc, in astonishment. 

“That is enough, sir, to bequeath your fortune to the admiral; and, 
therefore, that is all. Now let us go back to the case which we have 
supposed already. Your widow pays her shilling, and sees this will. 
There is the Combe-Raven money left to Admiral Bartram ; with a decla¬ 
ration in plain words that it is his, to use as he likes. When she sees this, 
what does she do ? She sets her trap for the admiral. He is a bachelor, 
and he is an old man. Who is to protect him against the arts of this 
desperate woman ? Protect him yourself, sir, with a few more strokes of 
that x>en which has done such wonders already. You have left him this 
legacy, in your will—which your wife sees. Take the legacy away again, 
in a letter—which is a dead secret between the admiral and you. Put the 
will and the letter under one cover, and place them in the admiral’s 
possession, with your written directions to liim to break the seal on the 
day of your death. Let the will say what it says now; and let the letter 
(which is your .secret and his) tell him the truth. Say that in leaving him 
your fortune, you leave it with the request that he will take his legacy 
with one hand from you, and give it with the other to his nephew George. 
Tell him that your trust in this matter rests solely on your confidence in his 
honour, and on your belief in his affectionate remembrance of your father 
and yourself. You have known the admiral since you were a boy. He 
has his bttle whims and oddities—but he is a gentleman from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot; and he is utterly incapable of proving false 
to a trust in his honour, reposed by his dead friend. Meet the difficulty 
boldly, by such a stratagem as this ; and you save these two helpless men 
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from your wife’s snares, one hj means of tlio other. Here, on one side, is 
your will, which gives the fortune to the admiral, and sets her plotting 
accordingly. And there, on the other side, is your letter, which privately 
puts the money into the nephew’s hands !” 

The malicious dexterity of this combination was exactly the dexterity 
which Noel Vanstone was most fit to appreciate. Ho tried to express his 
approval and admiration in words. Mrs. Lecount held up her hand wam- 
ingly, and closed his lips. 

“ Wait, sir, before you express your opinion,” she went on. Half the 
difficulty is all that we have conquered yet. Let us say, the admiral has 
made the use of your legacy which you have privately requested him to 
make of it. Sooner or later, however well the secret may be kept, your wife 
will discover the truth. What follows that discovery ? She lays siege to 
Mr.’George, All you have done is to leave him the money by[a roundabout 
way. There he is, after an interval of [time, as much at her mercy as if 
you had openly mentioned him in your will. What is the remedy for this ? 
The remedy is to mislead her, if we can, for the second time—to set up an 
obstacle between her and the money, for the protection of your cousin 
George. Can you guess for yourself, Mr. Noel, what is the most promising 
obstacle we can put in her way ?” 

He shook his head. Mrs. Lecount smiled, and startled him into close 
attention by laying her hand on his arm. 

“Put a Woman in her way, sir!” she whispered in her wiliest tones. 
“ We don’t believe in that fascinating beauty of hers—whatever you may 
do. Our lips don’t bum to kiss those smooth cheeks. Our arms don’t 
long to be round that supple waist. We see through her smiles and her 
graces, and her stays and her padding—she can’t fascinate us I Put a 
woman in her way, Mr. Noel! Not a woman in my helpless situation,, 
who is only a servant—but a woman with the authority and the jealousy 
of a Wife. Make it a condition, in your letter to the admiral, that if Mr. 
George is a bachelor at the time of your death, ho shall maiTy within a 
certain time afterwards—or he shall not have the legacy. Suppose he 
remains single in spite of your condition—who is to have the money then ? 
Put a woman in your wife’s way, sir, once more—and leave the fortune, 
in that case, to the married sister of your cousin George.” 

She paused. Noel Yanstone again attempted to express his opinionj and 
again Mrs. Lecount’s hand extinguished him in silence.^ 

“ If you approve, Mr. Noel,” she said, “ I will take your approval for 
granted. If you object, I will meet your objection before it is out of your 
mouth. You may say ;—Suppose this condition is sufficient to answer the 
purpose, why hide it in a private letter to the admiral ? Why not openly 
write it down, with my cousin’s name, in the will ? Only for one reason, 
sir. Only because the secret way is the sure way, with such a woman as 
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your wife. The more secret you can keep your intentions, the more time 
you force her to waste in finding them out for herself. That time which 
she loses, is time gained from her treachery by the admiral—time gained by 
Mr. George (if he is still a bachelor) for his undisturbed choice of a lady— 
time gained, for her own security, by the object of his choice, who might 
otherwise be the first object of your wifi ;’s suspicion and your wife’s hostility. 
Kemember the bottle we have discovei ed upstairs ; and keep this desperate 
woman ignorant, and therefore harmh ss, as long as you can. There is my 
advice, Mr. Noel, in the fewest and pLdiiest words. What do you say, sir ? 
Am I almost as clever m my way as your friend Mr. Bygrave ? Can I, 
too, conspire a little, when the object of my conspiracy is to assist your 
wishes and to protect your friends 

Permitted the use of his tongue a- last, Noel Vanstone’s admiration of 
Mrs. Lecount expressed itself in terms precisely similar to those which he 
had used on a former occasion, in raying his compliments to Captain 
Wragge. What a head you have got!” were the grateful words which he 
had once spoken to Mrs. Lecuunt’s bdlercst enemy. “ What a head you 
have got!” were the grateful words which he now spoke again to Mrs. 
Lecount herself. So do extremes meet; and such is sometimes the all- 
embracing capacity of the approval of a fool! 

“ Allow my head, sir, to deserve the compliment which you have paid to 
it,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ The letter to tlie admiral is not written yet. 
Your will there, is a body without a soul—an Adam without an Eve— 
until the letter is completed, and laid by its side. A little more dictation 
on my part, a little more writing on yours—and our work is done. Pardon 
me. The letter will be longer than the will—we must have larger paper 
than the note-paper this time.” 

The writing-case was searched, and some letter-paper was found in it of 
the size required. Mrs. Lecount resumed her dictation ; and Noel Vanstone 
resumed his pen. 


“ Baliol Cottage, Dumfries, 

“ Private. “ November 3rd, 1847. 

“Dear Admiral Bartram, 

“ When you open my Will (in which you are named my sole executor), 
yon will find that I have bequeathed the whole residue of my estate—after 
payment of one legacy of five thousand pounds—to yourself. It is the 
purpose of my letter to tell you privately what the object is for which I 
have left you the fortune which is now placed in your hands. 

“ I beg you to consider this large legacy, as intended, under certain con¬ 
ditions, to he given by you to your nephew George. If your nephew is 
married at the time of my death, and if his wife is living, I request you to 
put him at once in possession of your legacy ; accompanying it by the ex- 
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pression of my desire (which I am sure he will consider a sacred and binding 
obligation on him) that he will settle the money on his wife—and on his 
children, if he has any. If, on the other hand, he is unmarried at the time 
of my death, or if he is a widower—in either of those cases, I make it a con¬ 
dition of his receiving the legacy, tliat he shall be married within the 
period of- ** 

Mrs. Lecount laid down the Draft letter from which she had been 
dictating thus far, and informed Noel Vanstone by a sign that his pen 
might rest. 

“ We have come to the question of time, sir,” she observed. “ How long 
will you give your cousin to marry, if he is single, or a widower, at the 
time of your death 

** Shall I give him a year ?” inquired Noel Vanstone. 

‘‘If we had nothing to consider but the interests of Propriety,” said Mrs. 
Lecount, “ I should say a year too, sir—especially if Mr. George should 
hapi'^n to be a widower. But we have your wife to consider, as well 
as the interests of Propriety. A year of delay, bctvreen your death and 
your cousin’s marriage, is a dangerously long time to leave the disposal 
of your fortune in suspense. Give a determined woman a year to plot and 
contrive in, and there is no saying what she may not do.” 

“ Six months ?” suggested Noel Vanstone. 

“ Six months, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Lecount, “ is the preferable time of the 
two. A six months’ interval from the day of your death is enough for Mr. 
George.—You look discomposed, sir. What is the matter ?” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t talk so much about my death,” he broke out 
petulantly. “ I don’t like it! I hate the very sound of the word!” 

Mrs. Lecount smiled resignedly, and referred to her Draft. 

“ I see the word ‘ decease ’ written here,” she remarked. “ Perhaps, Mr. 
Noel, you would ^efer it 

“ Yes,” he said; “ I prefer ‘ Decease.’ It doesn’t sound so dreadful as 
‘Death.’” 

“ Let us go on with the letter, sir.” 

She resumed her dictation as follows ; 

“.in either of those cases, I make it a condition of his receiving 

the legacy that he shall be married within the period of Six calendar 
months from the day of my decease; that the wotiian he marries shall not 
be a widow ; and that his marriage shall be a marriage by Banns, publicly 
celebrated in the parish church of Ossory—where he has been known from 
his childhood, and where the family and circumstances of his future wife 
^ire likely to be the subject of public interest and inquiry.” 

“ This,” said Mrs. Lecount, quietly looking up from the Draft, “ is to 
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protect Mr. George, sir, in case the same trap is set for him, which was 
successfully set for you. She will not find her false character and her false 
name fit quite so easily, next time—^no, not even with Mr. Bygrave to help 
her 1 Another dip of ink, Mr. Noel; let us write the next paragraph. Are 
you ready 

“Yes.’» 

Mrs. Lecount went on : 

“If your nephew fails to comply w fch these conditions—that is to say, if 
Being either a bachelor or a widower at the time of my decease, he fails U 
marry in all respects as I have hen instructed him to marry, within Six 
calendar months from that time—il is my desire that he shall not receiv( 
the legacy, or any part of it I requi st you, in the case liere supposed, t( 
pass him over altogether; and to gi e the fortune left you in my will, t( • 
his married sister, Mrs. Girdlcstonc. 

“Having now put you in possession of my motives and intentions, 1 
come to the next question which it i necessary to consider. If, when you 
open this letter, your nephew is an unmiirried man, it is clearly indis¬ 
pensable that he should know of the conditions here imposed on him, as 
soon, if possible, as you know of them yourself. Are you, under these 
circumstances, freely to communicate to him what I have here written 
to you ? Or, are you to leave him under the impression that no such 
private expression of my wishes as this is in existence; and are you to state 
iill the conditions relating to his marriage, as if they emanated entirely from 
yourself ? 

“ If you will adopt this latter alternative, you will add one more to the 
many obligations under which your friendship has placed me. 

“ I have serious reason to believe that the possession of my money, and 
the discovery of any peculiar arrangements relating to the disposal of it, 
will be objects (after my decease) of the fraud and conspiracy of an un¬ 
scrupulous person. I am therefore anxious—for your sake, in the first 
place—that no susiricion of the existence of this letter should be conveyed 
to the mind of the person to whom I allude. And I am equally desirous— 
for Mrs. Girdlestone’s sake, in the second place—that this same person 
should be entirely ignorant that the legacy will pass into Mrs. Girdlestone’s 
possession, if your nephew is not married in the given time. I know 
George’s easy, pliable disposition; I dread the attempts that will he made 
to practise on it; and I feel sure that the prudent course will be, to abstain 
from trusting him with secrets, the rash revelation of which might bo 
followed by serious, and even dangerous results. 

“ State the conditions, therefore, to your nephew, as if they were your 
own. Let him think they have been suggested to your mind by the new 
responsiUlities imposed on you as a man of jiroperty, by your position in 
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my will, and by your consequent anxiety to provide for the perpetuation of 
the family name. If these reasons are not sufficient to satisfy him, there 
can be no objection to your referring him, for any further explanations 
which he may desire, to his wedding-day. 

“ I have done. My last wishes are now confided to you, in implicit 
reliance on your honour, and on your tender regard for the memory of your 
friend. Of the miserable circumstances which compel me to write as I 
have written here, I say nothing. You will hear of them, if my life is 
spared, from my own lips—for you will be the first friend whom I shall 
consult in my difficulty and distress. Keep this letter strictly secret, and 
strictly in your own possession, until my requests are complied with. Let 
no human being but yourself know where it is, on any pretence whatever. 

“ Believe me, dear Admiral Bartram, 
“Affectionately yours, 

“Noel Vanstone.’^ 

“ Have you signed, sir ?” asked Mrs. Lecount. “ Let me look the letter 
over, if you please, before we seal it up.” 

She read the letter carefully. In Noel Vanstone’s close, cramped hand¬ 
writing, it filled two pages of letter-paper, and ended at the top of the 
third page. Instead of using an envelope, Mrs. Lecount folded it, neatly 
and securely, in the old-fashioned way. She lit the taper in the inkstand, 
and returned the letter to the writer. 

“ Seal it, Mr. Noel,” she said, “ with your own hand, and your own 
seal.” She extinguished the taper, and handed him the pen again. “ Ad¬ 
dress the letter, sir,” she proceeded, “ to Admiral Bartram,, St, Crux-in 
the-Marsh, Essex, Now add these words, and sign them, above the ad- 
dress: To he Icept in your own possession^ and to he opened hy yourself only, 
on the day of my death —or ‘Decease,’ if you prefer it— Noel Vanstone^ 
Have you done ? Let me look at it again. Quite right in every particular. 
Accept my congratulations, sir. If your wife has not plotted her last plot 
for the Combe-Raven money, it is not your fault, Mr. Noel—and not 
mine 1” 

Finding his attention released by the completion of the letter, Noel 
Yanstone reverted at once to purely personal considerations. “ There is my 
packing-up to be thought of now,” he said. “ I can’t go away without my 
warm things.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” rejoined Mrs. Lecount, “ there is the Will to be signed 
first; and there must be two persons found to witness your signature.” 
She looked out of the front window, and saw the carriage waiting at the 
door. “ The coachman will do for one of the witnesses,” she said. “He 
is in respectable service at Dumfries, and he can be found if he happens to 
be wanted. We must have one of your ownj servants, I suppose, for the* 
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other witness. They are all detestable women; but the cook is the least 
ill-looking of the three. Send for the cook, sir, while I go out and call the 
coachman. When we have got our witnesses here, you have only to speak 
to them in these words :—* I have a document here to sign, and I wish you 
to write your names on it, as witnesses of my signature.’ Nothing more, 
Mr. Noel! Say those few words, in your usual manner—and, when the 
signing is over, I will see myself tc your packing-up, and your warm 
things.” 

She went to the front door, and summoned the coachman to the parlour. 
On her return, she found the cook alre idy m the room. The cook looked 
mysteriously offended, and stared wiiaont intermission at Mrs. Lecount. 
In a minute more, the coachman—an t iderly man—came in. He was pre¬ 
ceded by a relishing odour of whisk —but his head was Scotch; and 
nothing but his odour betrayed him. 

“ I have a document here to sign,’ said Noel Yanstone, repeating his 
lesson; “and I wish you to write yonr names on it, as witnesses of my 
signature.” 

The coachman looked at the will. The cook never removed her eyes 
from Mrs. Lecount. 

“Ye’ll no object, sir,” said the coachman, with the national caution 
showing itself in every wrinkle on his lace—“ ye’ll no object, sir, to tell me, 
first, what the Doecument may be ?” 

Mrs. Lecount interposed before Noel Yanstone’s indignation could express 
itself in words. 

You must tell the man, sir, that this is your Will,” she said. “When 
he witnesses your signature, he can see as much for himself if he looks at 
the top of the page.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the coachman, looking at the top of the page imme¬ 
diately. “His last Wull and Testament. Hech, sirs! there’s a sair 
confronting of Death, in a Doecument like yon I A’ flesh is grass,” con¬ 
tinued the coachman, exhaling an additional puff of whisky, and looking 
up devoutly at the ceiling. “Tak’ those woids in connection with that 
other Screepture :—Many arc ca’ad but few are chosen. Tak’ that again, 
in connection with Eev’lations, Chapter the First; verses. One to Fefteen. 
Lay the whole to heart—and what’s your Walth, then? Dross, sirs! 
And your body? (Screepture again.) Clay for the potter! And your 
life? (Screepture once more.) The Breeth o’ your Nostrils!” 

The cook listened as if the cook was at church—but she never removed 
her eyes from Mrs. Lecount. 

“ You had better sign, sir. This is apparently some custom prevalent 
in Dumfries during the transaction of business,” said Mrs. Lecount re¬ 
signedly. “ The man means well, I dare say.” 

She added those last words in a soothing tone, for she saw that Nod 
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Vanstone’s indignation was fast merging into alarm. The coachman’s 
outburst of exhortation seemed to have inspired him with fear, as well as 
disgust. 

He dipped the pen in tho ink, and signed the Will without uttering a 
word. The coachman (descending instantly from Theology to Business) 
watched the signature with the most scrupulous attention; and signed his 
own name as witness, with an implied commentary on the proceeding, in 
the form of another puff of whisky, exhaled through the medium of a 
heavy sigh. The cook looked away from Mrs. Lecount with an effort— 
signed her name in a violent hurry—and looked back again with a start, as 
if she expected to see a loaded pistol (produced in the interval) in the 
housekeeper’s hands. “ Thank you,” said Mrs. Lecount, in her friendliest 
manner. The cook shut up her lips aggressively and looked at her master. 
** You may go !” said her master. The cook coughed contemptuously— 
and went. 

We sha’n’t keep you long,” said Mrs. Lecount, dismissing tho coach¬ 
man. ** In half an hour, or less, we shall be ready for the journey back.” 

The coachmans austere countenance relaxed for the first time. He 
smiled mysteriously, and approached Mrs. Lecount on tiptoe. 

“ Ye’ll no forget one thing, my leddy,” he said, with the most ingratiating 
politeness. “ Ye’ll no forget the witnessing as weel as the driving, when 
ye pay mo for my day’s wark I” He laughed with guttural gravity; and, 
leaving his atmosphere behind him, stalked out of the room. 

“Lecount,” said Noel Vanstone, as soon as the coachman closed the 
door. “Did I hear you tell that man we should be ready in half an 
hour?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you blind ?” 

He asked tho question with an angry stamp of his foot. Mrs. Lecount 
looked at him in astonishment. 

“ Can’t you see the brute is drunk ?” he went on, more and more irri¬ 
tably. “ Is my life nothing? Am I to be left at the mercy of a drunken 
coachman ? I won’t trust that man to drive me, for any consideration 
under heaven 1 I’m surprised you could think of it, Lecount.” 

“ The man has been drinking, sir,” said Mrs. Lecount. “ It is easy to 
see, and to smell, that But he is evidently used to drinking. If he is 
sober enough to walk quite straight—which he certainly does—and to 
sign his name in an excellent handwriting—which you may see for your¬ 
self on the Will—I venture to think he is sober enough to drive us to 
Dumfries.” 

“ Nothing of the sort I You’re a foreigner, Lecount; you don’t under¬ 
stand these people. They drink whisky from morning to night. Whisky 
is the strongest spirit that’s made; whisky is notorious for its effect on the 
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brain. I tell you, I won’t run tbe risk. I never was driven, and I never 
will be driven, by anybody but a sober man.” 

‘‘Must I go back to Dumfnes by myself, sir?” 

“ And leave me here ? Leave me alone m this house after what has 
happened? How do I know my wife may not come back to-night? How 
do I know her journey is not a blind to juislead me? Have you no feeling, 

Lecount? Can you leave me in my m serable situation-?” He sank 

into a chair and burst out crying over his own idea, before he had com¬ 
pleted the expression of it in words. “ Too bad !” he said, with his hand¬ 
kerchief over his face—“ too bad!” 

It was impossible not to pity him. 1 f ever mortal was pitiable, he was 
the man. He had broken down at last, under the conflict of violent 
emotions which had been roused in him since the morning. The effort to 
follow Mrs. Lecount along the mazes 3f intricate combination through 
which she had steadily led the way, .ad upheld him while that effort 
lasted: the moment it was at an end he diopped. The coachman had 
hastened a result—of which the coachm m was far fiom being the cause. 

“You surprise me, you distress me, sk*,’’ said Mrs. Lecount. “ I entreat 
you to compose yourself. I will stay li**re, if you wish it, with pleasure— 
I will stay here to-night, for your sakf‘. You want rest and quiet after 
this dreadful day. The coachman shall he instantly sent away, Mr. Noel. 
I will give him a note to the landlord of the hotel,—and the carriage shall 
come back for us to-morrow morning, with another man to drive it.” 

The prosjiect which those words presented, cheered him. He wiped his 
eyes, and kissed Mrs. Lccount’s hand. 

“ Yes I” he said faintly ; “ send the coachman away—and you stop here. 
You good creature! You excellent Lecount! {Send the drunken bmto 
away, and come hack directly. We will ho comfortable by the fire, 
Lecount—and have a nice little dinner—and try to make it like old times.” 
His weak voice faltered ; he relumed to the fireside, and melted into tears 
again under tlie pathetic influence of his own idea. 

Mrs. Lecount left him for a minute to dismiss the coachman. When 
she returned to the parlour, she found him with liis hand on the bell. 

“ What do you want, sir ?” she asked. 

“ I want to tell the servants to get your room ready,” he answered. “ I 
wish to show you every attention, Lecount.” 

“ You are all kindness, Mr, Noel—hut wait one moment. It may he 
well to have these papers put out of the way, before the servant comes in 
again. If you will place the Will and the Sealed Letter together in one 
envelope—and if you will direct it to the admiral—I will take care tliat the 
enclosure so addressed is safely placed iu his own hands. Will you come 
to the table, Mr. Noel, only for one minute more ?” 

No I Ho was obstinate; be refused to move from the fire; he was sick 
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and tired of writing; he wished he had never been bom, and he loathed 
the sight of pen and ink. All Mrs. Lecount’s patience, and all Mrs. 
Lecount’s persuasion, were required to induce him to write the admiral’s 
address for the second time. She only succeeded by bringing the blank 
envelope to him upon the paper-case, and putting it coaxingly on his lap. 
He grumbled, he even swore, but he directed the envelope at last, in these 
terms: “To Admiral liartram, St. Crux-in-the-Marsh. Favoured by Mrs. 
Lecount.” With that final act of compliance, his docility came to end. 
He refused, in the fiercest terms, to seal the envelope. 

There was no need to press this proceeding on him. His seal lay ready 
on the table; and it mattered nothing whether he used it, or whether a 
person m his confidence used it for him. Mrs. Lecount sealed the envelope, 
with its two important enclosures placed safely inside. 

She opened her travelling-bag for the last time, and pausing for a mo¬ 
ment before she put the sealed packet away, looked at it with a triumph 
too deep for words. She smiled as she dropped it into the bag. Not the 
shadow of a suspicion that the Will might contain superfluous phrases and 
expressions which no practical lawyer would have used ; not the vestige of 
a doubt whether the Letter was quite as complete a document as a practical 
lawyer might have made it, troubled her mind. In blind reliance—^born 
of her hatred for Magdalen and her hunger for revenge—in blind reliance 
on her own abilities, and on her friend’s law, she trusted the future im¬ 
plicitly to the promise of the morning’s work. 

As she locked her travelling-bag, Noel Vanstone rang the bell. On this 
occasion, the summons was answered by Louisa. 

“ Get the spare room ready,” said her master; “ this lady will sleep hero 
to-night. And air my warm things; this lady and I are going away to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

The civil and submissive Louisa received her orders in sullen silence— 
darted an angry look at her master’s impenetrable guest—and left the room. 
The servants were evidently all attached to their mistress’s interests, and 
were all of one opinion on the subject of Mrs. Lecount. 

“ That’s done 1” said Noel Vanstone, with a sigh of infinite relief. 
“ Come and sit down, Lecount. Let’s be comfortable—let’s gossip over 
the fire.” 

Mrs. Lecount accepted the invitation; and drew an easy-chair to his 
side. He took her hand with a confidential tenderness, and held it in his, 
while the talk went on. A stranger, looking in through the window, 
would have taken them for mother and son; and would have thought to 
himself, “ What a happy home!” 

The gossip, led by Noel Vanstone, consisted as usual of an endless string 
of questions, and was devoted entirely to the subject of himself and his 
future prospects. Where would Lecount take him to, when they went 
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away the next morning ? Why to London ? Why should he he left in 
London, while Lecount went on to St. Crux to give the admiral the Letter 
and the Will? Because his wife might follow him, if he went to the 
admiral’s? Well, there was something in that. And because he ought to 
be safely concealed from her, in some comfortable lodging, near Mr. Los- 
combe ? Why near Mr. Loscombe ? A)i, yes, to be sure—to know what 
the law would do to help him. Wou'd the law set him free from the 
Wretch who had deceived him? How iresome of Lecount not to know! 
Would the law say he had gone and man cd himself a second time, because 
he had been living with the Wretch, lik i husband and wife, in Scotland? 
Anything that publicly assumed to be a marriage, was a marriage (he had 
heard) in Scotland. How excessively ti’ esome of Lecount to sit there, and 
say she knew nothing about it! Was h.* to stay long in London, by him¬ 
self, with nobody but Mr. Loscombe to speak to ? Would Lecount come 
back to him, as soon as she had put thos- important papers in the admiral’s 
own liands? Would Lecount consider herself still in his service? The 
good Lecount! the excellent Lecount! And after all the law-business 
was over—^what then ? Why not leave i his horrid England, and go abroad 
again? Why not go to France, to some cheap place, near Paris? Say 
Versailles? say St. Germain? In a nice little French house—cheap? 
With a nice French hmne to cook—who wouldn’t waste his substance in 
the grease-pot? With a nice little garden—where he could work himself, 
and get health, and save the expense of keeping a gardener ? It wasn’t a 
bad idea. And it seemed to promise well for the future—didn’t it, 
Lecount ? 

So he ran on—the poor, weak creature! the abject, miserable little man! 

As the darkness gathered, at the close of the short November day, he 
began to grow drowsy—his ceaseless questions came to an end at last—he 
fell asleep. The wind outside sang its mournful winter-song ; the tramp of 
passing footsteps, the roll of passing wheels on the road, ceased in dreary 
silence. He slept on quietly. The fire-light rose and fell on his wizen little 
face, and his nerveless droo]>ing hands. Mrs. Lecount had not pitied him 
yet. She began to pity him, now. Her point was gained; her interest in 
his will was secured ; he had put his future life, of his own accord, under 
her fostering care—the fire was comfortable; the circumstances were 
favourable to the growth of Christian feeling. “ Poor wretch!” said Mrs. 
Tjecount, looking at him with a grave compassion—“ Poor wretch T’ 

The dinner-hour roused him. He was cheerful at dinner; he reverted 
to the idea of the cheap little house in France; he smirked and simpered; 
and talked French to Mrs. Lecount, while the housemaid and Louisa 
waited, turn and turn about, under protest. When dinner was over he 
returned to his comfortable chair before the fire, and Mrs, Lecount followed 
him. He resumed the conversation—which meant, in his case, repeating 
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liis questions. But he was not so quick and ready with them, as he had 
been earlier in the day. They began to flag—they continued, at longer and 
longer intervals—they ceased altogether. Towards nine o’clock he fell 
asleep again. 

It was not a quiet sleep this time. Ho 'muttered, and ground his teeth, 
and rolled his head from side to side of the chair. Mrs. Lecount purposely 
made noise enough to rouse him. He woke with a vacant eye, and a 
flushed cheek. He walked about the room restlessly, with a new idea in 
his mind—the idea of writing a terrible letter; a letter of eternal farewell 
to his wife. How was it to be written? In what language should ho 
express his feelings? The powers of Shakespeare himself would be un¬ 
equal to the emergency 1 He had been the victim of an outrage entirely 
without parallel. A wretch had crept into his bosom! A viper had 
hidden herself at his fireside! Where could words be found to brand her 
with the infamy she deserved? He stopped, with a suffocating sense in 
him of his own impotent rage—he stopped, and shook his fist tremulously 
in the empty air. 

Mrs. Lecount interfered with an energy and a resolution inspired by 
serious alarm. After the heavy strain that had been laid on his weakness 
already, such an outbreak of passionate agitation as was now bursting from 
him, might be the destruction of his rest that night, and of his strength to 
travel the next day. With infinite difficulty, with endless promises to 
return to the subject, and to advise liim about it in the morning, she pre¬ 
vailed on him, at last, to go up-stairs and compose himself for the night. 
She gave him her arm to assist him. On the way up-stairs, his attention, 
to her great relief, became suddenly absorbed by a new fancy. He remem¬ 
bered a certain warm and comfortable mixture of wine, egg, sugar, and 
spices, which she had often been accustomed to make for him, in former 
times ; and which he thought he should relish exceedingly, before he went 
to bed. Mrs. Lecount helped him on with his dressing-gown—then went 
down-stairs again, to make his warm drink for him at the parlour fire. 

She rang the hell, and ordered the necessary ingredients for the mixture, 
in Noel Vanstone’s name. The servants, with the small ingenious malice 
of their race, brought up the materials, one by one, and kept her waiting 
for each of them as long as possible. She had got the saucepan, and the 
spoon, and the tumbler, and the nutmeg-grater, and the wine—^but not the 
egg, the sugar, or the spices—when she heard him above, walking back¬ 
wards and forwards noisily in his room; exciting himself on the old 
subject again, beyond all doubt. 

She went up-stairs once more; hut he was too quick for her—he heard 
her outside the door; and when she opened it, she found him in his chair, 
with his hack cunningly turned towards her. Knowing him too well to 
attempt any remonstrance, she merely announced the speedy arrival of the 
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warm drink, and turned to leave the room. On her way out, she noticed 
a tabic in a corner, with an inkstand and a paper-case on it, and tried, 
without attracting his attention, to take the writing materials away. He 
was too quick for her again. He asked angrily, if she doubted his promise. 
She put the writing materials back on the table, for fear of offending him, 
and left the room. 

In half an hour more, the mixture wjis ready. She carried it up to him, 
foaming and fragrant, in a large tumbl -r. “ He will sleep after this,” she 

thought to herself, as she opened the d or; “ I have made it stronger than 
usual on purpose.” 

He had changed his place. He was dtting at the table in the corner— 
still with his back to her, writing. Thi^ time, his quick ears had not served 
him. This time, she had cauglit him m the fact. 

“Oh, Mr. Noel! Mr. Noel!” she Niid, reproachfully, “what is your 
promise worth ?” 

He made no answer. He'was sittin with his left elbow on the table, 
and with his head resting on his left l and. His right hand lay back on 
the paper, with the pen lying loose ii it. “Your drink, Mr. Noel,” she 
said in a kinder tone, feeling unwilling to offend him. He took no notice 
of her. 

She went to the table to rouse him. Was he deep in thought? 

He was dead. 


THE OF TUE FIFTH SCENE. 
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BETWEEN THE SCENES. 

PROGRESS OF THE STORY THROUGH THE POST. 


L 

From Mrs. Noel Vanstone to Mr. Loscombe. 

“ Park Terrace, St. John’s Wood, 

“ November 5th. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I came to London yesterday, for the purpose of seeing a relative, 
leaving Mr. Vanstone at Baliol Cottage, andj proposing to return to him in 
the course of the week. I reached London late last night, and drove to 
these lodgings, having written to secure accommodation beforehand. 

“ This morning’s post has brought me a letter from my own maid, whom 
I left at Baliol Cottage, with instructions to write to me if anything extra¬ 
ordinary took place in my absence. You will find the girl’s letter enclosed 
in this. I have had some experience of her; and I believe she is to be 
strictly depended on to tell the truth. 

“I purposely abstain from troubling you by any useless allusions to 
myself. When you have read my maid’s letter, you will understand the 
shock which the news contained in it has caused me. I can only repeat, 
that I place implicit belief in her statement. I am firmly persuaded that 
my husband’s former housekeeper has found him out, has practised on his 
weakness in my absence, and has prevailed on him to make another Will. 
Prom what I know of this woman, I feel no doubt that she has used her 
influence over Mr. Vanstone, to deprive me, if possible, of all future interest 
in my husband’s fortune. 

“ Under such circumstances as these, it is in the last degree important— 
for more reasons than I need mention here—that I should see Mr. Vanstone, 
and come to an explanation with him, at the earliest possible opportunity. 
You will find that my maid thoughtfully kept her letter open, until the 
last moment before post-time—^without, however, having any later news to 
give me than that Mrs. Lecount was to sleep at the cottage last night, and 
that she and Mr. Vanstone were to leave together this morning. But for 
that last piece of intelligence, I should have been on my way back to 
Scotland before now. As it is, I cannot decide for myself what I ought to 
do next. My going back to Dumfries, after Mr. Vanstone has left it, seems 
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like taking a journey for nothing—and my staying in London appears to be 
almost equally useless. 

“ Will you kindly advise me, in this diflSculty ? I will come to you at 
Lincoln’s Inn at any time this afternoon or to-morrow which you may appoint. 
My next few hours are engaged. As soon as this letter is despatched, I am 
going to Kensington, with the object of ascertaining whether certain doubts 
I feel about the means by which Mrs Lecoiint may have accomplished her 
discovery, are well founded or not. f you will let me have your answer 
by return of post, I will not fail to gen back to St. John’s Wood in time to 
receive it. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

“ Magdalen Vanstone.” 


I . 

From Mr. Loscombe T( Mrs, Noel Vanstone. 

“ Lincoln's Inn, Xov. 5th. 

** Dear Madam, 

“ Your letter and its enclosun* have caused me great concern and 
surprise. Pressure of business allows me no hope of being able to see you 
either to-day or to-morrow morning. But if three o’clock to-morrow after¬ 
noon will suit you, at that hour you will find me at your service. 

** I cannot pretend to offer a positive opinion, until I know more of the 
particulars connected with this extraordinary business than I find commu¬ 
nicated either in your letter, or in your maid’s. But with this reserve, I 
venture to suggest that your remaining in London until to-morrow, may 
possibly lead to other results besides your consultation at my chambers. 
There is at least a chance, that you, or I, may hear something further in 
this strange matter by the morning’s post. 

“ I remain, dear Madam, faithfully yours, 

“ John Loscombe.” 


III. 

From Mrs. Noel Vanstone to Miss Garth. 

“ November 5th, Two o’clock. 

“ I have just returned from Westmoreland House—after purposely 
leaving it in secret, and purposely avoiding you under your own roof. You 
shall know why I came, and why I went away. It is due to my remem¬ 
brance of old times not to treat you like a stranger, although I can never 
again treat you like a friend, 

“ I set forth on the third from the North to London. My only object in 
taking this long journey, was to see Norah. I had been suffering for 

2 F 
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many weary weeks past, such remorse as only miserable women like me 
can feel. Perhaps, the suffering weakened me; perhaps, il. roused some 
old forgotten tenderness—God knows!—I can’t explain it; I can only tell 
you that I began to think of Norah by day, and to dream of Norah by 
night, till I was almost heart-broken. I have no better reason than this to 
give for running all the risks which I ran, and coming to London to see 
her. I don’t wish to claim more for myself than I deserve ; I don’t wish 
to tell you I was the reformed and repenting creature whom you might 
have approved. I had only one feeling in me that I know of. 1 wanted to 
put my arms round Norah’s neck, and cry my heart out on Norah’s bosom. 
Childish enough, I dare say. Something might have come of it; nothing 
might have come of it—who knows ? 

“ I had no means of finding Norah without your assistance. However 
you might disapprove of what I had done, I thought you would not refuse 
to help me to find my sister. When 1 lay down, last night, in my strange 
bed, I said to myself, ‘ I will ask Miss Garth, for my father’s sake and my 
mother’s sake, to tell me.’ You don’t know what a comfort I felt in tliat 
thought. How should you ? What do good women like you, know of 
miserable sinners like me ? All you know is that you pray for us at church. 

“ Well, I fell asleep happily that night—for the first time since my mar¬ 
riage. When the morning came, I paid the penalty of daring to be happy, 
only for one night. When the morning came, a letter came with it, which 
told me that my bitterest enemy on earth (you have meddled sufficiently 
with my affairs to know what enemy 1 mean) had revenged herself on me 
in my absence. In following the impulse winch led me to my sister, 1 had 
gone to my ruin. 

^‘The mischief was beyond all present remedy, when I reofdved ihc news 
•of it. Whatever had happened, whatever might happen, I made up my 
mind to persist in my resolution of seeing Norah, belbre I did anything 
•else. I suspected you of being concerned in the disaster which had over¬ 
taken me—because I felt positively certain at Aldborough, that you and 
Mrs. Lecount had written to each other. But I never suspected Norah. 
If Hay on my death-bed at this moment, I could say with a safe conscience 
I never suspected Norah. 

“ So I went this morning to Westmoreland House to ask you for my 
sister’s address, and to acknowledge plainly that I suspected you of being 
again in correspondence with Mrs. Lecount. 

“ When I inquired for you at the door, they told me you had gone out, 
but that you were expected back before long. They asked me if I would 
see your sister, who was then in the schoolroom. I desired that your sister 
should on no account he disturbed: my business was not widi her, but 
with you. I begged to be allowed to wait in a room by myself, until you 
returned. 
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“ They showed me into the double room on the ground floor, divided by 
curtains—as it was when I last remember it. There was a fire in the 
outer division of the room, but none in the inner; and for that reason, I 
suppose, the curtains were drawn. 'J"he servant was very civil and atten¬ 
tive to me. I have learnt to be thankful for civility and attention, and j 
spoke to her as cheerfully as I covld. I said to her, ^ 1 shall see 
Oarth here, as she comes up to the (loor, and I can beckon her in, througl 
the long window.’ The servant said 1 could do so, if you came that way— 
but that you let yoursedf in sometiirM‘s, with your own key, by the back 
garden gate ; and if you did this, sh.; would take care to let you know o 
iny visit. I mention these trifles, tc show you that there was no premedi 
tated deceit in my mind when 1 c^m to the house. 

I waited a weary time, and yoi never came: I don’t know whethe 
my impatience made me think so, (■* whether the large fire burning madt 
tlie room really as hot as I lelt it to oc—I only know that, after a while, 
jiassed through the curtains into tlse inner room, to tiy the cooler atmo¬ 
sphere. 

“ I walked to the long window which leads into the hack garden, to look 
out; and almost at the same time, I iieard the door opened—the door of the 
room I had just left—and your voice and the voice of some other woman, 
a stranger to me, talking. The stranger was one of the parlour-boarders, I 
dare say. I gathered from the fiist words you exchanged together, that 
you had met in the passage—she, on her way down stairs, and you, on 
your way in from the back gardiin. Her next question and your next 
answer, informed me that this person w^as a friend of my sister’s, who felt a 
strong interest in her, and who knew that you had just returned from a 
visit to Norah. So far, I only hesitated to show myself, because I shrank, 
in my painful situation, from facing a stranger. But when I heard my 
own name immediately afterwards on your Iqis and on hers—then, I piii- 
jxisely came nearer to the curtain between us, and purposely listened. 

“ A mean action, you will say ? Call it mean, if you like. What better 
can yon exjiect from such a woman as I am P 

** You were always famous for your memory. There is no necessity for 
ray repeating the words you spoke to your friend, and the words your 
friend spoke to you, hardly an hour since. When yon read these lines, you 
will know, as well as I know, what those words told me. I ask for no pai- 
ticulars; I will take all your reasons and all your excuses for granted. I i 
is enough for me to know that you and Mr. Pendril have been searching lor 
me again, and that Norah is in the conspiracy this time, to reclaim me m 
spite of myself. It is enough for me to know, that my letter to my sister 
lias been turned into a trap to catch me, and that Mrs. Lecount’s revenge 
ha's accomplished its object by means of information received from Norah’s 
lips. 

2 F 2 
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“ Shall I tell you what I suffered, when I heard these things ? No : it 
would only be a waste of time to tell you. Whatever I suffer, I deserve it 
—don’t I ? 

“ I waited in that inner room—knowing my own violent temper, and not 
trusting myself to see you, after what I had heard—I waited in that inner 
room, trembling lest the servant should tell you of my visit, before I could 
find an opportunity of leaving the house. No such misfortune happened. 
The servant, no doubt, heard the voices up-stairs, and supposed that we had 
met each other in the passage. I don’t know how long, or how short a time 
it was, before you left the room to go and take off your bonnet—you went 
and your friend went with you. I raised the long window softly, and 
stepped into the back garden. The wa}’’ by which you returned to the 
house, was the way by which I left it. No blame attaches to the servant. 
As usual, where I am concerned, nobody is to blame but me. 

“ Time enough has passed now to quiet my mind a little. You know 
how strong I am ? You remember how I used to fight against all my ill¬ 
nesses, when I was a child? Now I am a woman, I fight against my 
miseries in the same way. Don’t pity me, Miss Garth! Don’t pity me! 

“ I have no harsh feeling against Norah. The hope I had of seeing her, 
is a hope taken from me ; the consolation I had in writing to her, is a con¬ 
solation denied me for the future. I am cut to the heart—but I have no 
angry feeling towards my sister. She means well, poor soul—I dare say 
she means well. It would distress her, if she knew what has happened. 
Don’t tell her. Conceal my visit, and burn my letter, 

“ A last word to yourself and J have done :— 

“ If I rightly understand my present situation, your spies are still search¬ 
ing for me to just as little purpose as they searched at York, Dismiss them 
—^you are wasting your money to no purpose. If you discovered me to¬ 
morrow, what could you do ? My position has altered. I am no longer 
the poor outcast girl, the vagabond public performer, whom you once hunted 
after. I have done, what I told you I would do—I have made the general 
sense of propriety my accomplice this time. Do you know who lam? I 
am a respectable married woman, accountable for my actions to nobody 
under heaven but my husband. I have got a place in the world, and a 
name in the world, at last. Even the law, which is the friend of all you 
respectable jicople, has recognized my existence, and has become my friend 
too! The Archbishop of Canterbury gave me his licence to be married, 
and the vicar of Aldborough performed the service. If I found your spies 
following me in the street, and if I chose to claim protection from them, the 
law would acknowledge my claim. You forget what won<lers my wicked¬ 
ness has done for me. It has made Nobody’s Child, Somebody’s Wife. 

“ If you will give these considerations their due weight; if you will exert 
your excellent common sense, I have no fear of being obliged to appeal to 
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iny newly-found friend and protector—the law. You will feel, by this time, 
that you have meddled with me at last to some purpose. I am estranged 
from Norah—I am discovered by my husband—I am defeated by Mrs. Le- 
count. You have driven me to the last extremity; you have strengthened 
me to fight the battle of my life, witii the resolution which only a lost and 
friendless woman can feel. Badly :is your schemes have prospered, thc\ 
have not proved totally useless after ill! 

** I have no more to say. If you iver speak about me to Norah, tell he 
that a day may come when she will see me again—the day when we tv < > 
sisters have recovered our natural ights; the day when I put Norah* 
fortune into Norah’s hand. 

** Those are my last words. Rent ember them the next time you fee 
tempted to meddle with me again. 

‘‘Magdalen Vanstone.” 


IV. 

From Mr. Loscombe t(» Mrs. Noel Vanstone. 

“ Lincoln’s Inn, November 6tli. 

“ Dear Madam, 

“ This morning’s post has doubtless brought you the same shocking 
news which it has brought to me. You must know, by this time, that a 
terrible affliction has befallen you—the affliction of your husband’s sudden 
death. 

“ I am on the point of starting for the North, to make all needful in¬ 
quiries, and to perform whatever duties I may with propriety undertake, 
as solicitor to the deceased gentleman. Let me earnestly recommend you 
not to follow me to Baliol Cottage, until I have had tune to write to you 
first, and to give you such advice as I cannot, through ignorance of all the 
circumstances, pretend to ofler now. You may rely on my writing after 
my arrival in Scotland, by the first jiost. 

“ I remain, dear Madam, faithfully yours, 

“John Loscombe,” 


V. 

From Mr. Pendril to Miss Garth. 

“ Serle Street, Nov. 6th. 

'“Dear Miss Garth, 

I return you Mrs. Noel Vanstone’s letter. I can understand your 
mortification at the tone in which it is written, and your distress at the 
manner in which this unhappy woman has interpreted the conversation 
'that she overheard at your house. I cannot honestly add that I lament 
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^vhat has happened. My opinion has never altered since the Coml)e-Ravcn 
time, I believe Mrs. Noel Vanstone to be one of the most reckless, despe¬ 
rate, and perverted women living; and any circumstances that estrange 
her from her sister, are circumstances which I welcome, for her sister’s 
sake. 

There cannot be a moment’s doubt on the course you ought to follow 
in this matter. Even Mrs. Noel Yanstone herself acknowledges the pro¬ 
priety of sparing her sister additional, and unnecessary, distress. By all 
means, keep Miss Vanstone in ignorance of the visit to Kensington, and of 
the letter which has followed it. It would be not only unwise, but abso¬ 
lutely cruel, to enlighten her. If we liad any remedy to apply, or even 
any hope to offer, we might feel some hesitation in keeping our secret. 
But there is no remedy, and no hope. Mrs. Noel Vanstone is perfectly 
justified in the view she takes of her own position. Neither you nor I can 
assert the smallest right to control her. 

“ 1 have already taken the necessary measures for putting an end to our 
useless inquiries. In a few days I will write to Miss Vanstone, and will 
do my best to tranquillize her mind on the subject of her sister. If I can 
find no sufficient excuse to satisfy her, it will be better she should think wo 
have discovered nothing, than that she should know the truth. 

“ Believe me, most truly yours, 

“William Pendril.” 


VI. 

From Mr, Loscombe to Mrs. Noel Vaxstone. 


‘‘Private. “ Liiicola’s Inu, Nov. 15th. 

“Dear Madam, 

“ In compliance with your request, I now proceed to communicate 
to you in writing, what (but for the calamity which has so recently be¬ 
fallen you) I should have preferred communicating by word of mouth. 
Bo pleased to consider this letter as strictly confidential between yourself 
and me. 

“I enclose, as you desire, a copy of the Will executed by your late 
husband on the third of this month. There can he no question of the 
genuineness of the original document. I protested, as a matter of form, 
against Admiral Bartram’s solicitor assuming a position of authority at 
Baliol Cottage. But he took the position, nevertheless; acting as legal 
representative of the sole Executor under the second Will. I am bound ta 
say I should have done the same myself in his place. 

“ The serious question follows—what can we do for the best, in your 
interests? The Will executed under my professional superintendence, on 
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the thirtieth of September last, is at present superseded and revoked by 
the second and later Will, executed on the third of November. Can we 
dispute this document ? 

“ I doubt the possibility of disputing the new Will, on the face of it. 
It is no doubt irregularly expressed—but it is dated, signed, and witnessed 
as the law directs ; and the perfectly simple and straightforward piovision.' 
that it contains, are in no respect, that I can see, technically open t( 
attack. 

“This being the case, can we di^oute the Will, on the ground that i 
has been executed when the I’estator was not in a fit state to dispose of hi. 
own property ? or when the Tcstatoi was subjected to undue and impropc 
influence ? 

“ In the first of these cases, the i 'cdical evidence would put an obstacl 
in our way. We cannot assert th.d previous illness had weakened th ' 
Testator’s mind. It is clear that h< died suddenly, as the doctors had a 1 
along declared he would die, of disc »se of the licart. He was out walkin 
in his garden, as usual, on the daj of his death; he ate a hearty dinner ; 
none of the persons in his scivice loticed any change in him; he was .i 
little more irritable with them thaii usual, but that was all. It is im¬ 
possible to attack the state of his faculties: there is no case to go into 
court with, so far. 

“ Can we declare that he acted under undue influence—or, in plainer 
terms, under the influence of Mrs. liecount.J^ 

There are serious difficulties, again, in the way of taking this course. 
We cannot assert, for exanijde, that Mrs. Lecount has assumed a place in 
the will, which she has no fair claim to occupy. She has cunningly limited 
lier own legacy, not only to wliat is faiily her due, but to what tlie late 
Mr. Michael Vanstone himself had the intention of leaving her. If I were 
examined on the subject, I should be comiielled to acknowledge that I had 
heard him express this intention myself. It is only the tiiith to say, that 
1 have heard him express it more than once. There is no point of attack in 
Mrs. Lecount’s legacy; and there is no i^oint of attack in your late hus¬ 
band’s choice of an executor. He has made the wise choice, and the 
natural choice, of the oldest and trustiest friend he had in the world. 

“One more consideration remains—the most important which I have 
yet approached, and therefore the consideration which I have reserved to 
the last. On the thirtieth of September, the Testator executes a will, 
leaving his widow sole executrix, with a legacy of eighty thousand pounds. 
On the third of November following, he expressly revokes this will, and 
leaves another in its stead, in which his widow is never once mentioned, 
and in which the whole residue of his estate, after payment of one com* 
paratively trifling legacy, is left to a friend. 

“ It rests entirely with you to say, whether any valid reason can, or can. 
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not, be produced to explain such an extraordinary proceeding as this. If 
no reason can be assigned—and I know of none myself—I think we have 
a point here, which deserves our careful consideration; for it may be a 
point which is open to attack. Pray understand that I am now appealing 
to you solely as a lawyer, who is obliged to look all possible eventualities 
in the face. I have no wish to intrude on your private affairs; I have no 
wish to write a word which could be construed into any indirect reflection 
on yourself. 

‘*If you tell me that so far as you know, your husband capriciously 
struck you out of his will, without assignable reason or motive for doing 
so, and without other obvious explanation of his conduct, than that he acted 
in this matter entirely under the influence of Mrs. Lecount—I will imme¬ 
diately take Counsel’s opinion touching the propriety of disputing the will 
on this ground. If, on the other hand, you tell me that there are reasons 
(known to yourself though unknown to me) for not taking the course I 
propose, I will accept that intimation without troubling you, unless you 
wish it, to explain yourself further. In this latter event, I will write to 
you again—for I shall then have something more to say, which may 
greatly surprise you, on the subject of the Will. 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“John Loscombe,’* 


VII. 

From Mrs. Noel Vanstone to Mr. Loscombe. 

« Nov. 16th. 

*‘Dear Sir, 

“ Accept my best thanks for the kindness and consideration with 
which you have treated me—and let the anxieties under which I am now 
suffering plead my excuse, if I reply to your letter without ceremony, in 
the fewest possible words. 

“ I have my own reasons for not hesitating to answer your question in 
the negative. It is impossible for us to go to law, as you propose, on the 
subject of the Will. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, yours gratefully, 

“Magdalen Vanstone.” 


VIII. 

From Mr. Loscombe to Mrs. Noel Vanstone. 

’ “ Lincoln’s Inn, November 17th. 

-“Dear Madam, 

“ I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, answering my 
proposal in the negative, for reasons of your own. Under these circum- 
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stances—on which I offer no comment—I beg to perforai my promise of 
again communicating with you, on the subject of your late husband’s Will. 

“Be so kind as to look at your copy of the document. You will find 
that the clause which devises the whole residue of your husband’s estate to 
Admiral Bartrara, ends in these terms: to he hy him applied to such uses as 
he may think fit, 

“Simple as they may seem to you, these are very remarkable words. 
In the first place, no practical lawyt'-would have used them, in drawing 
your husband’s will. In the second ] lace, they are utterly useless to serve 
any plain straightforward purpose. Che legacy is left unconditionally to 
the admiral; and in the same breatl he is told that he may do what he 
likes with it! The phrase points clei rly to one of two conclusions. It has 
cither dropped from the writer’s pel m pure ignorance—or it has been 
carefully set where it appears, to serv ■ the purpose of a snare. I am firmly 
jiersuaded that the latter explanati( u is the right one. The words are 
expressly intended to mislead some oerson—yourself in all probability— 
and the cunning which has put thei i to that use, is a cunning which (as 
constantly happens when uninstructed persons meddle with law) has over¬ 
reached itself. My thirty years’ exp irience reads those words in a sense 
exactly opposite to the sense which they are intended to convey. I say 
that Admiral Bartram is not free to apply his legacy to such purposes as he 
may think fit—I believe he is privately controlled by a supplementary 
document in the shape of a Secret Trust. 

“I can easily explain to you what I mean by a Secret Trust, It is 
usually contained in,the form of a letter from a Testator to his Executors, 
privately informing them of testamentary intentions on his part, which ho 
has not thought proper openly to acknowledge in his will. I leave you a 
liimdred pounds; and I write a private letter, enjoining you, on taking the 
legacy, not to devote it to your owm purposes, but to give it to some third 
person, whose name I have my own reasons for not mentioning in my will. 
That is a Secret Trust. 

“ If I am right in my own persuasion that such a document as I here 
describe is at this moment in Admiral Bartrain’s possession—a persuasion 
based, in the first instance, on the extraordinary words that I have quoted 
to you, and, in the second instance, on purely legal considerations with 
which it is needless to encumber my letter—if I am right in this opinion, 
the discovery of the Secret Trust would be, in all probability, a most im¬ 
portant discovery to your interests. I will not trouble you with technical 
reasons, or with references to my experience in these matters, which only 
a professional man could understand. I will merely say that I don’t give 
up your cause as utterly lost, until the conviction now impressed on my 
own mind is proved to be wrong. 

“ I can add no more, while this important question still remains involved 
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in doubt; neither can I suggest any means of solving that doubt. If the 
existence of the Trust was proved, and if the nature of the stipulations 
contained in it was made known to me, I could thou sa^ positively what 
the legal chances were of your being able to set up a Case on the strength 
of it: and I could also tell you, whether I should or should not feel justified 
in personally undertaking that Case, under a private arrangement with 
yourself. 

“As things are, I can make no arrangement, and offer no advice. I can 
only put you confidentially in possession of my private opinion; leaving 
you entirely free to draw your dwn inferences from it; and regretting that 
I cannot write more confidently and more definitely than I have written 
here. All that I could conscientiously say on this very diflicult and delicate 
subject, I have said. 

“ Believe me, dear Madam, faithfully yours, 

“John Loscombe. 

“P.S.—omitted one consideration in my last letter, which I may 
mention here, in order to show you that no point in connection with the 
case has escaped me. If it had been possible to show that Mr. Vanstone 
was domiciled in Scotland at the time of his death, we might have asserted 
your interests by means of the Scotch law—which does not allow a husband 
the power of absolutely disinheriting his wife. But it is impossible to 
assert that Mr. Vanstone was legally domiciled in Scotland. He came 
there as a visitor only ; he occupied a furnished house for the season *, and 
he never expressed, either by word’or deed, the slightest intention of 
settling permanently in the North.” 


IX, 

Fbom Mes. Noel Vanstone to Me. Loscombe. 

“Deab Sir, 

“ I have read your letter more than once, with the deepest interest 
and attention—and the oftener I read it, the more firmly I believe that 
there is really such a Letter as you mention in Admiral Bartram’s hands. 

“ It is my interest that the discovery should be made—and I at once 
acknowledge to you, that I am determined to find the means of secretly 
and certainly making it. My resolution rests on other motives than the 
motives which you might naturally suppose would influence me. I only 
tell you this, in case you feel inclined to remonstrate. There is good 
reason for what I say, when I assure you that remonstrance will be useless. 

“ I ask for no assistance in this matter; I will trouble nobody for advice. 
You shall not be involved in any rash proceedings on my part. Whatever 
danger there may be, I will risk it. Whatever delays may happen, I will 
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bear them patiently. I am lonely and friendless and sorely troubled in 
mind—but I am strong enough to win my way through worse trials than 
these. My spirits will rise again, and my time will come. If that Secret 
Trust is in Admiral Bartram’s possession—when you next see me, you 
shall see me with it in my own hands. 

“ Yours gratefully, 

“ Magdalen Yanstone.” 


THE SIX^ H SCENE. 

ST. JOH^ S WOOD. 


CHAT TEB I. 

It wanted little more than a Ibrtn ght to Christmas; but the weathci 
showed no signs yet of the fiost auvl snow, conventionally associated with 
the coming season. The atraospher i was unnaturally warm; and the old 
year was dying feebly iii sapping rain and enervating mist. 

Towards the close of the December afternoon, Magdalen sat alone in the 
lodging which she had occupied since her arrival in London. The firo 
burnt sluggishly in the narrow litth* grate; the view of the wet houses and 
soaking gardens opposite was darkening fast; and the bell of the suburban 
muffin-boy tinkled in the distance drearily. Sitting close over the fire, 
with a little money lying loose in her lap, Magdalen absently shifted the 
coins to and fro on the smootli surface of her diess ; incessantly altering 
their positions towards each other, as if they were pieces of a “child’s 
puzzle ” which she was trying to i)ut together. The dim firelight flaming 
up on her faintly fiom time to time, showed changes which would liave 
told their own tale sadly to friends of former days. Her dicss had become 
loose through the wasting of her figure ; but she had not cared to alter it. 
The old restlessness in her movements, the old mobility in her expression, 
appeared no more. Her lace passively maintained its haggard composure, 
its changeless unnatural calm. Mr. rendiil might have softened his hard 
sentence on her, if he had seen her now; and Mrs. Lccount, in the plemtude 
of her triumph, might have pitied her fallen enemy at last. 

Hardly four months had passed, since the wedding-day at Aldborough ; 
and the penalty for that day was paid already—paid m unavailing remoisc, 
in hopeless isolation, in irremediable defeat! Let this be said for her; let 
the truth which has been told of the fault, be told of the expiation as well. 
Let it be recorded of her that she enjoyed no secret tiiumph on the day of 
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her success. The horror of herself with which her own act had inspired 
her, had risen to its climax when the design of her marriage was achieved. 
She had never suffered in secret, as she suffered when the Combe-Raven 
money was left to her in her husband’s will. She had never felt the 
means taken to accomplish her end so unutterably degrading to herself, as 
she felt them on the day when the end was reached. Out of that feeling 
had grown the remorse, which had hurried her to seek pardon and con¬ 
solation in her sister’s love. Never since it had first entered her heart, 
never since she had first felt it sacred to her at her father’s grave, had the 
Purpose to which she had vowed herself, so nearly lost its hold on her as 
at this time. Never might Norah’s influence have achieved such good, as 
on the day when that influence was lost—the day when the fatal words 
were overheard at Miss Garth’s—the day when the fatal letter from 
Scotland told of Mrs. Recount’s revenge. 

The harm was done ; the chance was gone. Time and Hope alike, had 
both passed her by. 

Faintly and more faintly, the inner voices now pleaded with her to pause 
on the downward way. The discovery which had poisoned her heart with 
its first distrust of her sister; the tidings which had followed it of her 
husband’s death; the sting of Mrs. Recount’s triumph, felt through all— 
had done their work. The remorse which had embittered her married life, 
was deadened now to a dull despair. It was too late to make the atone¬ 
ment of confession—too late to lay bare to the miserable husband, the 
deeper secrets that had once lurked in the heart of the miserable wife. 
Innocent of all thought of the hideous treachery which Mrs. Recount had 
imputed to her—she was guilty of knowing how his health was broken 
when she married him; guilty of knowing, when he left her the Combe- 
Raven money, that the accident of a moment, harmless to other men, 
might place his life in jeopardy, and effect her release. His death had told 
her this—had told her plainly, what she had shnmk, in his lifetime, from 
openly acknowledging to herself. From the dull torment of that reproach; 
from the dreary wretchedness of doubting everj'^body, even to Norah 
herself; from the bitter sense of her defeated schemes; from the blank 
solitude of her friendless life—what refuge was left ? But one refuge now. 
She turned to the relentless Purpose which was hurrying her to her ruin, 
and cried to it with the daring of her despair—^Drive me on ! 

For days and days together, she had bent her mind on the one object 
which occupied it, since she had received the lawyer’s letter. For days and 
days together, she had toiled to meet the first necessity of her position—to 
find a means of discovering the Secret Trust. There w'as no hope, this 
time, of assistance from Captain Wragge. Rong practice had made the old 
militiaman an adept in the art of vanishing. The plough of the moral 
agriculturist left no furrows—not a trace of him was to be found I Mr. 
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Loscombe was too cautious to commit himself to an active course of any 
kind ; he passively maintained his opinion, and left the rest to his client— 
he desired to know nothing, until the Trust was placed in his hands. 
Magdalen’s interests were now in Magdalen’s own sole care. Kisk, or no 
risk, what she did next, she must do by herself. 

The prospect had not daunted her. Alone, she had calculated the chances 
that might be tried. Alone, she was now determined to make the attempt. 

“ The time has come,” she said to lerself, as she sat over the fire. “ 1 
must sound Louisa first.” 

She collected the scattered coins in her lap, and placed them in a little 
heap on the table—then rose, and rang the bell. The landlady answered it. 

“ Is my servant down stairs?” inqu red Magdalen, 

Yes, ma’am. She is having her h-a.” 

“ When she has done, say I want h^ r up here. Wait a moment. You 
will find your money on the table— he money I owe you for last week. 
Can you find it ? or would you like U have a candle ?” 

“ It’s rather dark, ma’am.” 

Magdalen lit a candle. “ What no ice must I give you,” she asked, as 
she put the candle on the table, “ befc’c 1 leave ?” 

“ A week is the usual notice, ma’am. I hope you have no objection to 
make to the house ?” 

“ None whatever. I only ask the question, because I may be obliged to 
leave these lodgings rather sooner than I anticipated, Is the money right ?” 

“ Quite right, ma’am. Here is your receipt.” 

“ Thank you. Don’t forget to send Louisa to me, as soon as she has 
done her tea.” 

The landlady withdrew. As soon as she was alone again, Magdalen 
extinguished the candle, and drew an empty chair close to her own chair, 
on the hearth. This done, she resumed her former place, and waited until 
Louisa appeared. There was doubt in her face, as she sat looking mecha¬ 
nically into the fire. “ A poor chance,” she thought to herself; “ but, poor 
as it is, a chance that I must try.” 

In ten minutes more, Louisa’s meek knock was softly audible outside. 
She v/as suiprised on entering the room, to find no other light in it than 
the light of the fire. 

“Will you have the candles, ma’am?” she inquired respectfully. 

“ We will have candles if you wish for them yourself,” replied Magdalen ; 
“not otherwise. I have something to say to you. When 1 have said it, 
you shall decide whether we sit together in the dark or in the light.” 

Louisa waited near the door, and listened to those strange woids in silent 
astonishment. 

“Come here,” said Magdalen, pointing to the empty chair; “come here 
and sit down.” 
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Louisa advanced, and timidly removed the chair from its position at her 
mistress’s side, Magdalen instantly drew it back again. “No!” she said. 

** Come closer—come close by me.” After a moment’s hesitation, Louisa 
obeyed. 

“ I ask you to sit near me,” pursued Magdalen, “ because I wish to speak 
to you on equal terms. Whatever distinctions there might once have been 
between us, arc now at an end. I am a lonely woman thrown helpless on 
my own resources, without rank or place in the world. I may or may not 
keep you as my friend. As mistress and maid, the connection between us 
must come to an end.” 

“ Oh, ma’am, don’t, don’t say that!” pleaded Louisa, faintly. 

Magdalen sorrowfully and steadily went on. 

“ When you first came to me,” she resumed, “ I thought I should not 
like you. I have learnt to like you—I have learnt to he grateful to you. 
From first to last you have been faithful and good to me. The least I ciui 
do in return, is not to stand in the way of your future prospects.” 

“ Don’t send me away, ma’am !” said Louisa, imploringly. “ If you can 
only help me with a little money now and then. I’ll wait for my wages—I 
will indeed.” 

Magdalen took her hand, and went on, as sorrowfully and as steadily as 
before. 

“ My future life is all darkness, all uncertainty,” she said. “ The next 
step I take may lead me to my prosperity or may lead me to my min. 
Can I ask you to share such a prospect as this ? If your future was ‘as 
uncertain as mine is—if you, too, were a friendless woman thrown on tlie 
world—my conscience might be easy in letting you cast your lot with mine. 
I might accept your attachment, for I might feel I was not wronging you. 
How can I feel this in your case? You have a future to look to. You 
are an excellent servant; you can get another place—a far better place 
than mine. You can refer to me ; and if the character 1 give is not con¬ 
sidered sufScient, you can refer to the mistress you served before me-” 

At the instant when that lefercncc to tlie girl’s last employer escaped 
Magdalen’s lips, Louisa snatched her hand away, and started up affrightedly 
from her chair. There was a moment’s silence. Both mistress and maid 
were equally taken by sui prise. 

Magdalen was the first to recover herself. 

“ Is it getting too dark?” she asked, significantly. “ Are you going to 
light the candles, after all ?” 

Louisa drew back into the dimmest comer of the room. 

“ You suspect me, ma’am 1” she answered out of the darlmess, in a 

breathless whisper. “ Who has told you ? How did you find out-?” 

She stopped, and burst into tears. “I deserve your suspicion,” she said, 
struggling to compose herself. “ I can’t deny it to you. You have treated 
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me so kindly; you have made me so fond of you! Forgive me, Mrs. 
Yanstone—1 am a wretch; I have deceived you.” 

“ Come here, and sit down hy me again,” said Magdalen. Come—or I 
will get up myself, and bring you back ” 

Louisa slowly retumed to her place. Dim as the firelight was, she 
seemed to fear it. She held her handkerchief over her face, and shrank 
from her mistress as she seated herself igain in the chair. 

“ You are wrong in thinking that an y one has betrayed you to me,” said 
Magdalen. “ All that I know of yon is, wliat your own looks and ways 
have told me. You have had some se- ret trouble weighing on your mind 
ever since you have been in my service I confess T have spoken with the 
wish to find out more of you and your ast life than I have found out yet— 
not because I am curious, but because have my secret troubles, too. Are 
you an unhappy woman, like me? f you are, I will take you into my 
confidence. If you have nothing to ell me—if you choose to keep your 
secret—L don’t blame you ; I only sa^\ Let us part. 1 won’t ask how you 
have deceived me. I will only rcmcml er that you have been an honest and 
faithful and competent servant, while have employed you—and 1 will say 
as much in your favour to any new mistress you like to send to me.” 

She waited for the reply. For a moment, and only for a moment, Louisa 
hesitated. The girl’s nature was weak, but not dcpiaved. She was 
honestly attached to her mistress; and she spoke witli a courage which 
Magdalen had not expected from her. 

‘‘ If you send me away, ma’am,” she said, ‘‘ I won’t take my character 
from you till I have told you the tnith; I won’t return your kindness by 
deceiving you a second time. Did my master ever tell you how he 
engaged me ?” 

“ No. T never asked him, and he never told me.” 

“ He engaged me, ma’am, with a written cliaiacter-” 

“Yes ?” 

“ The character was a false one.” 

Magdalen drew back in amazement. The confession she heard, was not 
the confession she had anticipated. 

“Did your mistress refuse to give you a character?” she asked. 
“Why?” 

Louisa dropped on her knees, and hid her face in her mistreJls’s la]). 
“ Don’t ask me 1” she said. “ I’m a miserable, degiaded creatnre; Tm not 
fit to be in the same room with you!” 

Magdalen bent over her, and whispered a question in her ear. Louisa 
whispered back the one sad word of reply. 

“ Has he deserted you.?” asked Magdalen, after waiting a moment, and 
thinking first. 

“No.” 
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“ Do you love him ?*’ 

** Dearly.” 

The remembrance of her own loveless marriage stung Magdalen to the 
quick. 

“ For God’s sake, don’t kneel to me 1” she cried, passionately. “ If there 
is a degraded woman in this room, I am the woman—not you!” 

She raised the girl by main force from her knees, and put her back in 
the chair. They both waited a little in silence. Keeping her hand on 
Louisa’s shoulder, Magdalen seated herself again, and looked with unutter¬ 
able bitterness of sorrow into the dying fire. “ Oh,” she thought, “ what 
happy women there arc in the world 1 Wives who love their husbands 1 
Mothers who are not ashamed to own their children! Are you quieter ?” 
she asked, gently addressing Louisa once more. “ Can you answer me, if 
I ask you something else ? Where is the child 

“ The child is out at nurse.” 

“ Does the father help to support it?’* 

“ He does all he can, ma’am.” 

** What is he ? Is he in service ? Is he in a trade ?” 

** His father is a master-carpenter—^hc works in his father’s yard.” 

“ If he has got work, why has he not married you ?” 

** It is his father’s fault, ma’am—not his. His father has no pity on us. 
He would be turned out of house and home, if he married me.” 

“ Can he get no work elsewhere ?” 

“ It’s hard to get good work in London, ma’am. There are so many in 
London—they take the bread out of each other’s mouths. If we had only 
had^the money to emigrate, he would have married me long since.” 

** Would he marry you, if you had the money now ?” 

I am sure he would, ma’am. He could get plenty of work in Australia, 
and double and treble the wages he gets here. He is trying hard, and I am 
trying hard, to save a little towards it—I put by all I can spare from my 
child. But it is so little! If we live for years to come, there seems no 
hope for us. I know I have done wrong every way—I know I don’t de¬ 
serve to be happy. But how could I let my child suffer ?—I was obliged to 
go to service. My mistress was hard on me, and my health broke down in 
trying to live by my needle. I would never have deceived anybody by a 
false character, if there had been another chance for me. I was alone and 
helpless, ma’am; and I can only ask you to forgive me.” 

“ Ask better women than I am,” said Magdalen, sadly. “ I am only fit 
to feel for you ; and I do feel for you with all my heart. In your place I 
should have gone into service with a false character too. Say no more of 
the past—you don’t know how you hurt me in speaking of it. Talk of the 
future. I think I can help you—and do you no harm. I think you can 
help me, and do me the greatest of all services, in return. Wait, and you 
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shall hear what I mean. Suppose you were married—how much would it 
cost for you and your husband to emigrate ?” 

Louisa mentioned the cost of a steerage passage to Australia for a man 
and his wife. She spoke in low, hopeless tones. Moderate as the sum was, 
it looked like unattainable wealth in her eyes. 

Magdalen started in her chair, and took the girl’s hand once more. 

“ Louisa !” she said, earnestly. “ If I gave you the money, what woul 
you do for me in return ?” 

The proposal seemed to strike liOuisa speechless with astonishment 
SIjc trembled violently, and said not ling. Magdalen repeated her words. 

“ Oh, ma’am, do you mean it^” sa d the girl. “ Do you really mean it ? 

“ Yes,” replied Magdalen ; “ I rca ly mean it. What would you do fo 
mo in return ?” 

“Do?” repeated Louisa. “ Oh, v hat is tlierc I would ?/o^do!” Slv 
tried to kiss her mistress’s hand ; bu Magdalen would not peiiiut it. Slu 
resolutely, almost roughly, drew her land away. 

“ I am laying you under no obligai on,” she said. “ We arc serving each 
other—that is all. Sit quiet, and let me tliink.” 

For the next ten minutes there wa •{ silence in the room. At the end of 
that time, Magdalen took out her watch, and held it close to the grate. 
Theie was just firelight enough to show her the hour. It was close on six 
o’clock. 

“ Arc you composed enough to go down-stairs, and deliver a message 
she asked, rising from her chair as she siX)ke to Louisa again. “ It is a 
veiy simple message—it is only to tell the boy that I want a cab, as soon 
as he can get me one. I must go out immediately. You shall know why, 
later in the evening. I have much more to say to you—hut there is no 
time to say it now. When I am gone, bring your work up here, and wait 
for my return. I shall be hack before bed-time.” 

Without another word of explanation, she hurriedly lit a candle, and 
withdrew into the bedroom to put on her bonnet and shawl. 


CHAPTER IT. 

Between’ nine and ten o’clock the same evening, Louisa, waiting anxiously, 
heard the long-expected knock at the house door. She ran down-stairs at 
once, and let her mistress in. 

Magdalen’s face was flushed. She showed far more agitation on returning 
to the house than she had shown on leaving it. “ Keep your place at the 
table,” she said to Louisa, impatiently; “but lay aside your work. I want 
you to attend carefully to what I am going to say.” 

Louisa obeyed. Magdalen seated herself at the opposite 'side of the 
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tabic, and moved the candles, so as to obtain a clear and uninterrupted view 
of her servant’s face. 

“ Have you noticed a respectable elderly woman,” she began abruptly, 
“ who has been here once or twice, in the last fortnight, to pay me a visit?” 

Yes, ma’am : I think 1 let her in, the second time she came. An elderly 
person, named Mrs. Attwood ?” 

“ That is the }ierson I mean. Mrs. Attwood is Mr. Loscombe’s house¬ 
keeper ; not the housekeeper at his private residence, but the housekeeper 
at his offices in Lincoln’s Inn. I promised to go and diink tea with her, 
some evening this week—and I liave l>een to-night. It is strange of me, is 
it not, to be on these familiar terms with a woman in Mrs. Attwood’s 
situation ?” 

Louisa made no answer in words. Her face spoke for her : she could 
hardly avoid thinking it strange. 

“I had a motive for making friends with Mrs. Attwood,” Magdalen 
went on. “ She is a widow, with a large family of daughters. Her 
daiightera are all in service. One of them is an under-housemaid, in the 
service of Admiral Bat tram, at St. Crux-in-the-Marsh. I found that out 
from Mrs. Attwood’s master: and as soon as I anivod at the discovery, 1 
privately determined to make Mis. Attwoal’s acquaintance. Stranger still, 
is it not ?” 

Louisa began to look a little uneasy. Her mistress’s manner was at 
variance with her mistress’s words—it was plainly suggestive of something 
startling to come. 

“What attraction Mrs. Attwood finds in my society,” Magdalen con¬ 
tinued, “ 1 cannot presume to say. J can only tell you, she lias seen bettor 
days; she is an educated person; and she may like my society on tliat 
vaccoiint. At any rate, she ha.s readily met my advances towards her. 
What attraction 1 find in this good woman, on my side, is soon told. 1 
have a great curiosity—an unaccountable curiosity, you will think—aliout 
the present course of household affairs at St. Crux-in-thc-Marsli. Mrs. 
Attwood’s daughter is a good gill, and constantly writes to her mother. 
Her mother is proud of the letters and proud of the girl, and is ready 
enough to talk about her daughter, and her daughtoi's place. That la 
Mrs. Attwood’s attraction to me. You understand, so far ?” 

Yes—Louisa under3too<l. Magdalen went on. 

“ Thanks to Mrs. Attwood, and Mrs. Attwood’s daughter,” she said, 
“ I know some curious particulars already of the household at St. Crux. 
Servants’ tongues and servants’ letters—as I need not tell you —are oftener 
occupied with tlieir masters and mistresses, than their masters and 
mistresses suppose. The only mistress at St. Crux is the housekeeper. But 
there is a master—Admiral Bartram. He apjiears to be a strange old man, 
whoso whims and fancies amuse his servants as well as his friends. One of 
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his fancies (tlie only one we need trouble ourselves to notice) is, that he 
had men enough about him, when he was living at sea, and that now he is 
living on shoie, he will be waited on by women-servants alone. The one 
man in the house, is an old sailor, who has been all his life with his 
master—he is a kind of pensioner at St. Crux, and has little or nothing to 
do with the hou.s(‘-\\ork. The other .servants, in-doors, are all women ; and 
instead of a footman to wait on him at diiinor, the admiral has a pailoiu- 
maid. The pai loin-maid now at 8t. Crux, is engaged to be married ; and, 
as soon as her master can suit hii iselt, she is going awa3^ 'J’hcse dis- 
oiveries I made some days since. Jh t when 1 saw Mrs. Attwood to-night, 
she had received another letter froi i her daugliter, in the interval; and 
tliat lettiT lias helped me to find out something nioic. T’he liousckeeper is 
at her wits’ end to find a new servan . Her master insists on youth and 
good looks—he leaves everything e se to the housekeeper—hut he will 
have that. All tlie iiiqinries made in the neighbourhood have failed to pro¬ 
duce the sort of ]>arlour-maid whom i le adrniial wants. If nothing can he 
<]one in the next fortnight or three w< *ks, the houseki^epcr will advertise iii 
the Times; and will come to Londoi hoi self to see the applicants, and to 
make stiict peisonal inquiry into then chaiactors.” 

Louisa looked at her mistress, mou‘ itt(*ntiv(*ly than ever. The expression 
of perplexity left her lace, and a shadn of disa[)pointiiicnt appeared there in 
its stead. 

“Bear m mind what I have said,” pursued Magdalen; “and wait a 
minute more, vvhile 1 ask you some questions. Don’t think j’ou undei- 
stand me yet—1 can assure you, yon don’t uiidci stand me. Have nou 
always lived in service as lady’s maid V” 

“ No, ma'am.” 

“ Have you ever lived as parloui-maid ?” 

“ Only in one place, ma’am—and not for long there.” 

“ I suppose you lived long enough to learn your duties 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ What were your duties, besides waiting at table?” 

“I had to sliow visitors in.” 

“ Yes—and what else ?” 

“ 1 had the plate, and the glass to look after—and the tahlc-liucii wis all 
under my care. I had to answer all the bells, except in the bedrooms. 
There weie other little odds and ends sometimes to do-” 

“ But your regular duties were the duties you have just mentioned ?*’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“How long ago is it, since you lived in service as iiarlour-maid ?” 

“ A little better than two years, ma’am.” 

“ I suppose you have not forgotten how to wait nt table, and clean plate, 
and the rest of it, in that time 
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At this question, Louisa’s d,ttention, which hfid been wandering more and 
more during the progress of Magdalen’s inquiries, wandered awav altogether. 
Her gathering anxieties got the better of her discretion, and even of her 
timidity. Instead of answering'her mistress, she suddenly and confusedly 
ventured on a question of her own. 

“ I beg your pardon, ma’am,” she said. “ Did you mean me to" offer for 
the parlour-maid’s place at St. Crux ?” 

“ lou ?” replied Magdalen. “ Certainly not! Have you forgotten what 
I said to you in this room, before I went out ? I mean you to be married, 
and to go to Australia with your husband and your child. You have not 
waited as I told you, to hear me explain myself. You have drawn your 
own conclusions; and you have drawn them wrong. J asked a question 
just now, which you have not answered—I asked if you had forgotten your 
parlour-maid’s duties 

“ Oh no, ma’am !” Louisa had replied rather unwillingly, thus llir. She 
answered readily and confidently, now. 

** Could you teach the duties to another servant ?” asked Magdalen. 

“ Yes, ma’am—easily, if she was quick and attentive.” 

, “ Could you teach the duties to Me 

Louisa started and changed colour. You, ma am I” she exclaimed, half 
in incredulity, half in alarm. 

“Yes,” said Magdalen. “Could you qualify me to take the parlour¬ 
maid’s place at St. Crux ?” 

Plain as those w’ords wore, tlie bewilderment which they produced in 
Louisa’s mind, seemed to render her incapable of comprehending her 
mistress’s proposal. “ You, ma’am 1” she repeated, vacantly. 

“ I shall perhajis help you to understand this extraordinary project of 
mine,” said Magdalen, “ if I tell you plainly what the object of it is. Do 
you remember what I said to you about Mr. Yanstone’s will, when you 
came here from Scotland to join me ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am. You told me you had been left out of the will altogether. 
I’m sure my fellow-servant would never have been one of the witnesses, if 
she had known-” 

“ Never mind that now. I don’t blame your fellow-servant—I blame 
nobody but Mrs. Lecount. Let me go on with what I was saying. It 
is not at all certain tliat Mrs. Lecount can do me the mischief wliich Mrs. 
Lecount intended. There is a chance that my lawyer, Mr. Loscombe, may 
be able to gain me what is fairly my due, in spite of the will. The chance 
turns on my discovering a letter, which Mr. Loscombe believes, and which 
I believe, to be kept privately in Admiral Bartram’s possession. I have not 
the least hope of getting at that letter, if I make the attempt in my own 
person. Mrs. Lecount has poisoned the admiral’s mind against me, and 
Mr, Yanstone has given him a secret to keep from me. If I wrote to him, 
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he would not answer my letter. If I went to his house, the door would he 
closed in my face. 1 must find my way into St. Crux as a stranger—1 
must be in a ix)sition to look about the house, unsuspected—I must be 
there witli plenty of time on my hands. All the circumstances are in my 
favour, if I am received into the house as a servant; and as a servant I 
mean to go.” 

“ But you are a lady, ma’am,” objc'-ted Louisa, in the greatest perplexity. 

The servants at St. Crux would fim you out.” 

“I am not at all afraid of their fi-idmg me out,” said Magdalen. “1 
know how to disguise myself in othei people’s characters more cleverly than 
3 mu suppose. Leave me to face the ( lances of discovery—that is my risk. 
Let us talk of nothing now, but v lat concerns you. Don’t decide yet 
whether you will, or will not, give i e the help I ivant. Wait, and heai 
first what the help is. You are quid and clever at your needle. Can you 
make me the sort of gown which it i . proper lor a servant to wear—and 
can you alter one of my best silk dresses, so as to malce it fit yourself—in a 
week’s time ?” 

“ I think I could get them done in a week, ma’am. But why am I to 
wear- 

“ Wait a little, and you will see. I shall give the landlady her week’s 
notice to-morrow. In the interval, while you are making the dresses, I can 
be learning the parlour-maid’s duties. When the house-servant here has 
brought up the dinner, and when you and I are alone in the room—instead 
of your waiting on me, as usual, I will wait on you. (I am quite serious; 
don’t interrupt me') Whatever I can learn besides, without hindenng 
3 'ou, I will practise carefully at every opiiortunity. When the week is 
over, and the dresses are done, we will leave this ]dace, and go into other 
lodgings—you as the mistress; and I as the maid.” 

“1 should be found out, ma’am,” mtei posed Louisa, trembling at the 
prospect before her. “ I am not a lady.” 

“ And 1 am,” said Magdalen, bitterly. “ Shall I tell you what a lady 
is ? A lady is a woman who wears a silk gown, and has a sense of her own 
importance. I shall put the gown on your back, and the sense in your 
head. You speak good English—you are naturally quiet, and self-re- 
strained—if you can only conquer your timidity, I have not the least fear 
of you. There will be time enough, in the new lodging, for you to practise 
your character, and for me to practise mine. There will ho time enough 
to make some more dresses—another gown for me, and your w^edding-dress 
(which I mean to give you) for yourself. I shall have the newspaper sent 
every day. When the advertisement appears I shall answer it—in any 
name I can take on the spur of the moment; in your name, if you like to 
lend it to me—and when the housekeeper asks mo for my character I shall 
refer her to you. She wfill see you in the position of mistress, and me iu 
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the position of maid—no suspicion can possibly enter her mind, unless yon 
put it there. If you only have the courage to follow my instrLictions, and 
to say what I shall tell you to say, the interview will be over in ten 
minutes.’* 

“ You frighten me, ma’am,” said Louisa, still trembling. “ You take 
my breath away with surprise. Courage 1 Where shall 1 find courage ?” 

“ Where I keep it for you,” said Magdalen—“ in the passage-money to 
Australia. Look at the new prospect which gives you a husband, and 
restores you to ;your child— and you will find your courage there.” 

Louisa’s sad face brightened ; Louisa’s faint heart heat quick. A spark 
of her mistress’s spirit flew up into her cyc'S, as she thought of the golden 
future. 

“ If you accept my proposal,” puisued Magdalen, “ you can be asked in 
church at once, it you like. 1 promise you the money, on the day when the 
advertisement appears in the newspaper. The risk of the lioiiselvceper’s 
rejecting me, is my risk—not youis. My gocxl looks are sadly gone off, I 
know. But 1 tliink I can still hold my jdace against the other servants—I 
think I can still look the parlour-inaid whom Admiral Bartram wants. 
There IS nothing for you to fear m this matter; I should not have men¬ 
tioned it if there had been. The only danger, is tlie danger of iny being 
discovered at St. Crux—and that falls (‘ritirely on me. By tlie time I am 
in the admiral’s house, you will be married, and the ship will be taking 
you to your new life.” 

Louisa’s face, now brightening with hope, now clouding again with fear, 
showed plain signs of the struggle which it cost her to decide. She tried 
to gain time; she attempted confusedly to speak a few words of gratitude 
—but her mistress silenced her. 

“ You owe me no thanks,” said Magdalen. “ I tell you again, we arc 
only helping each other. I have veiy little money, but it is enough for 
your purpose, and I give it you freely. I have led a wretched life ; 1 have 
made others wretched about me. I can’t even make you hap]i}', except by 
tempting you to a new deceit. There! there ! it’s not your fault. Worse 
women than you arc will help me, if you refuse. Decide as you like—but 
don’t be afraid of taking the money. If I succeed, 1 shall not want it. If 
I fail-” 

She stopped; rose abruptly from her chair; and hid her face from 
Louisa by walking away to the fireplace. 

fail,” she resumed, warming her foot carelessly at the fender, “ all 
the money in the world will bo of no use to me. Never mind why—never 
mind Me—think of yourself. I won’t take advantage of the confession you 
have made to me; 1 won’t influence you against^ your will. Do as you 
yourself think best. But remember one thing—my mind is made up; no¬ 
thing you can say or do will change it.” 
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Her sudden removal from the table, the altered tones of her voice as she 
spoke the last words, appeared to renew Louisa’s hesitation. She clasped 
her hands together in her lap, and wrung them hard. “ This has come on 
me very suddenly, ma’am,” said the girl. “ I am sorely tempted lo say, 
Yes. And yet, I’m almost afraid-” 

“ Take the night to consider it,” ii terjxised Magdalen, keeping her face 
persistently turned towards the fire ; and tell me what you have decided 
to do, when you come into my room ,o-morrow morning. I shall want i o 
help to-night—I can undress myself. You are not so strong as I am ; yon 
are tired, I dare say. Don’t sit up (ii my account. Good night, Louis:a 
and pleasant dreams!” 

Her voice sank lower and lower, es she spoke those kind words. She 
sighed heavily ; and, leaning her an on the mantelpiece, laid her head oi 
it with a reckless weariness miscrabh to see. Louisa had not left the room 
as she supposed—Louisa came soltly ^ o her side, and kissed her hand. Mag 
dalen sUirted ; but she made no attt‘ ipt, this time, to draw her hand away 
The sense of her own horrible isolati -n subdued her, at the touch of the- 
servant’s lips. Her pioucl heart melt id ; her eyes filled with burning tears. 
“ Don’t distress me !” she said, faint y. “The time for kindness has gone 
by; it only overpowers me now. (1 nod-night!” 

When the morning came, the afliimativc answer which Magdalen hud 
anticipated, was the answer given. 

On that day, the landlady received her week’s notice to quit; and 
Louisa’s needle flew fast through the stitches of the parloui-maid’s dress. 


THE EKD OF THE SIXTH SCEXE. 
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BETWEEN THE SCENES. 

PROGRESS OF THE STORY THROUGH THE POST. 


1 . 

From Miss Garth to Mr. Pendril. 

“ Westmoreland House, Jan. 3id, 1848. 

Dear Mr Pendril, 

“ I write, as you kindly requested, to report liow Norali is going on, 
and to tell you what changes I see for the better in the state of her mind 
on the subject of her sister. 

“ I cannot say that she is becoming resigned to Magdalen’s continued 
silence—I know her faithful nature too well to say it. 1 can only tell 
you that she is beginning to find relief from the heavy pressure of sorrow 
and suspense, in new thoughts and new hopes. I doubt if she has yet 
realized this in her own mind; but I see the result, although she is not 
conscious of it herself. I see her heart opening to the consolation of 
another interest and another love. She has not said a word to me on the 
subject—nor have I said a word to her. But as certainly as I know that 
Mr, George Bartram’s visits have lately grown more and more frequent to 
the family at Portland Place—so certainly I can assure you that Norah is 
finding a relief under her suspense, which is not of my bringing, and a hope 
in the future, which I have not taught her to feel. 

“ It is needless for me to say that I tell you this, in the strictest confi¬ 
dence. God knows whether the happy pros]:>ect which seems to me to be 
just dawning, will grow brighter or not, as time goes on. The oftener I 
see Mr. George Bartram—and he has called on me more than once—the 
stronger my liking for him grows. To my poor judgment he seems to be a 
gentleman, in the highest and truest sense of the word. If I could live to 
see Norah his wife—I should almost feel that I had lived long enough. 
But who can discern the future ? We have suffered so much that I am 
afraid to hope. 

“ Have you heard anything of Magdalen ? I don’t know why or how it 
is—but since I have known of her husband’s death, my old tenderness for 
her seems to cling to me more obstinately than ever. 

“ Always yours truly, 

“Harriet Garth.” 
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Fbom Mb. Pendbu. to Mjss Gabth. 

“Serle Street, Jan. 4th, 1848. 

“ Deae Miss Gabth, 

** Of Mrs. Noel Vanstone lierself I have heard nothing. But I have 
learnt, since I saw you, that the report of the position in which she is left 
by the death of her husband may be depended upon as the truth. No 
legacy of any kind is bequeathed to her. Her name is not once men¬ 
tioned in her husband’s will. 

Knowing what we know, it is no! to be concealed that this circum¬ 
stance threatens us with more embi<rrassrnent, and perhaps with moie 
distress. Mrs. [Noel Vanstone is not the woman to submit, without a 
desperate resistance, to ^hc total overt! ow of all her schemes and all her 
hopes. The mere fact that nothing w latevcr has been heard of her since 
her husband’s death, is suggestive to n y mind of serious mischief to come. 
In her situation, and with her tempo', the quieter she is now, the more 
inveterately I, for one, distrust her in the future. It is impossible to say 
to what violent measures her present (xtremity may not drive her. It is 
impossible to feel sure, that she ma} not be the cause of some public 
scandal, this time, which may affect her innocent sister as well as herself. 

“ I know you will not misinterpret the motive which has led me to 
write these lines; I know you will not think that I am inconsiderate 
enough to cause you unnecessary alarm. My sincere anxiety to see that 
happy prospect realized to which your letter alludes, has caused me to 
write far less reservedly than I might otherwise have written. I strongly 
urge you to use your influence, on every occasion when you can fairly 
exert it, to strengthen that growing attachment, and to place it beyond the 
reach of any coming disasters, while you have the opportunity of doing so. 
When I tell you that the fortune of which Mrs. Noel Vanstone has been 
deprived, is entirely bequeathed to Admiral Bartram—and when I add 
that Mr. George Bartram is generally understood to be his uncle’s heir 
—you will, I think, acknowledge that I am not warning you without 
a cause. 

“ Yours most truly, 

“ William Pendbil.” 


HI. 

From Admiral Bartram to Mrs. Drake (housekeeper at St. Crux). 

“ St. Crux, Jan. 10th, 1848. 

‘‘ Mrs. Drake, 

“ I have received your letter from London, stating that you have 
found me a new parlour-maid at last, and that the girl is ready to return 
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with you to St. Crux, when your other errands in town allow you to 
come back. 

“ This arrangement must be altered immediately, for a reason which I 
am heartily soiTy to have to write. 

" The illness of my niece, Mrs. Girdlestone—which appeared to be so 
slight as to alarm none of us, doctors included—'has ended fatally. I 
received this morning the shocking news of her death. Her husband is 
said to be quite frantic with grief. Mr. George has already gone to his 
brother-in-law’s, to superintend the last melancholy duties—and I must 
follow him, before the funeral takes place. We propose to take Mr. 
Girdlestone away aftenvards, and to try the effect on him of change of 
l)lace and new scenes. Under these sad circumstances, I may be absent 
from St. Crux a month or six weeks at least—the house will be shut up— 
and the now servant will not be wanted until my return. 

“ You will therefore tell the girl, on receiving this letter, that a death 
in the family has caused a temporary change in our arrangements. If 
she is willing to wait, you may safely engage her to come hero in six 
weeks’ time—T shall be back then, if Mr. George is not. If she refuses, 
pay her what compensation is right, and so have done with her. 

“ Yours, 

“ Arthur Bartram.” 


IV. 

From Mrs. Drake to Admiral Bartram. 

“ Jail. llth. 

“ Honoured Sni, 

“I hope to get my errands done, and to return to St. Crux to¬ 
morrow— but write to save you anxiety, in case of delay. 

** The young woman whom I have engaged (Louisa by name) is willing 
to wait your time; and her present mistress, taking an interest in her 
welfare, wdll provide for her during the interval. She understands that she 
is to enter on her new service in six weeks from the present date—namely, 
on the twenty-fifth of February next. 

“ Begging you will accept my respectful sympathy under the sad bereave¬ 
ment which has befallen the family, 

‘ I remain, Honoured Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Sophia Drake.*’ 
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THE SEYENTH SCENE. 

ST. CUUX-IN-') H E-MARSH 


CIIAPl IlR L 

“ This is 'where you are to sleep. Put yourself tidy; and then come down 
ajain to my room. The admiral has -eturned, and you will have to begin 
by waiting on liim at dinner to-day.” 

With those words Mrs. Drake, thel aisekecpcr, closed the door ; and the 
new parlour-maid was left alone in hci bed-chamher at St. Crux. 

That day was the eventful twent}’ fifth of February. In barely four 
months from the time when Mrs. Lcc( unt had placed her master’s private 
liistruetions in his Exceutor’s hands, t le one combination of circumstances 
against which it had been her tiist and foremost object to provide, was 
exactly the combination which had now taken place. Mr. Noel Yanstone’s 
widow, and Admiral Bartram’s Becret Trust were together in the same 
lioiise. 

Thus far, events had declared themselves, without an exception, in 
Magdalen’s favour. Thus far, the path which had led her to St. Crux, had 
b()cn a path without an obstacle. Louisa—whose name she had now 
taken—had sailed three days since for Australia with her husband and her 
child: she was the only living creature wliom Magdalen had trusted with 
her secret, and she was by this time out of sight of tlie English land. The 
girl had been careful, reliable, and faithfully devoted to her mistress’s 
interests to the last. She had passed the ordeal of her interview with the 
housekeeper, and had forgotten none of the instructions by which she had 
been prepared to meet it. She had herself proposed to turn the six weeks’ 
delay, caused by the death in the admiral’s family, to good account, by 
continuing the all-important practice of those domestic lessons, on the 
perfect acquirement of which her mistress’s daring stratagem dejiended for 
its success. Thanks to the time thus gained, when Louisa’s marriage was 
over, ‘and the day of parting had come, Magdalen had learnt and mastered, 
in the nicest detail, everything that her former servant could teach her- 
On the day when she passed the doors of St. Crux, she entered on her 
desperate venture, strong in the ready presence of mind under emergencies 
which her later life had taught her—stronger still, in the trained capacity 
that she possessed for the assumption of a character not her own—strongest 
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of all, in her two months’ daily familiarity with the practical duties of the 
lx)8ition which she had undertaken to fill. 

As soon as Mrs. Drake’s departure had left her alone, she unpacked her 
box, and dressed herself for the evening. 

She put on a lavender-coloured stuff gown—^half-mourning for Mrs. 
Girdlostone ; ordered for all the servants, under the admiral’s instructions— 
a white muslin apron, and a neat white cap and collar, with ribbons to 
match the gown. In this servant’s costume—in the plain gown fastening 
high round her neck, in the neat little white cap at the back of her head— 
in this simple dress, to the eyes of all men, not linendrapers, at once the 
most modest and the most alluring that a woman can wear, the sad changes 
which mental suffering had wrought in her beauty almost disapi)eared from 
view. In the evening costume of a lady; with her bosom uncovered, with 
her figure armed, rather than dressed, in unpliable silk—the admiral might 
have passed her ,by without notice in his own drawing-room. In the 
evening costume of a servant, no admirer of beauty could have looked at 
her once, and not have tunied again to look at her for the second time. 

Descending the stairs, on her way to the housekeeper’s room, she passed 
by the entrances to two long stone corridors, wdth rows of doors opening on 
them; one corridor situated on the second, and one on the first floor of the 
house. “ Many rooms!” she thought, as she looked at the doors, “ Weary 
work, searching here for what I have come to find 1” 

On reaching the ground floor she was met'by a weather-beaten old man, 
who stopped and stared at her w ith an appearance of great interest. Ho 
was the same old man whom Captain Wragge had seen, in the back-yard 
at St. Crux, at work on the model of a ship. All round the neighbourhood 
he was known, far and wide, as the admiral’s coxswain.” His name was 
Mazey. Sixty years had written their story of hard work at sea, and hard 
drinking on shore, on the veteran’s grim and wrinkled face. Sixty years 
had proved his fidelity, and had brought his battered old carcase, at the 
end of the voyage, into port in his master’s house. 

Seeing no one else of whom she could inquire, Magdalen requested the 
old man to show her the way that led to the housekeeper’s room. 

“ I’ll show you, my dear,” said old Mazey, speaking in the high and 
hollow voice peculiar to the'deaf. “You’re the new maid—eh? And a 
fine-grown girl, too! His honour, the admiral, likes a parlour-maid with 
a clean run fore and aft. You’ll do, my dear—you’ll do.” 

“You must not mind what Mr. Mazey says to you,” remarked the 
housekeeper, opening her door as the old sailor expressed his approval of 
Magdalen in these terms. “ He is privileged to talk as he pleases; and he 
is very tiresome and slovenly in his habits—but he means no harm.” 

With that apology for the veteran, Mrs. Drake led Magdalen first to the 
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pantry, and next to tlie linen-room; installing her, with all due formality, 
in her own domestic dominions. This ceremony completed, the new 
parlour-maid was taken ujv-stairs, and was shown the dining-room, which 
opened out of the corridor on the first floor. Here, she was directed to lay 
the cloth, and to prepare the table Jlor one person only—Mr. George 
Bartram not having returned with hif^ uncle to St. Crux. Mrs. Drake’s 
sharp eyes watched Magdalen attenti 'ely, as she performed this intro¬ 
ductory duty; and Mrs. Drake’s privo oe convictions, when the table was 
spread, forced her to acknowledge, so fa-*, that the new servant thoroughly 
understood her work. 

An hour later, the soup-tureen was olaccd on the tabic ; and Magdalen 
stood alone behind the admiral’s emj. y chair, waiting her mastei’s first 
inspection of her, when ho entered the lining-room. 

A large bell rang in the lower r* ^ions—quick, shambling footsteps 
pattered on the stone corridor outside -the door opened suddenly—and a 
tall lean yellow old man, sharp as to h s eyes, shrewd as to his lips, fussily 
restless as to all his movements, cntercl the room, with two huge Labrador 
dogs at his heels, and took his scat in violent hurry. The dogs followed 
him, and placed themselves, with the utmost gravity and composure, one 
on each side of his chair. This was Admiral Bartram—and these were the 
companions of his solitary meal. 

“ Ay ! ay 1 ay! here’s the new parlour-maid to be sure !” he began, 
looking sharply, but not at all unkindly, at Magdalen. “ What’s your 
name, my good girl ? Louisa, is it ? I shall call you Lucy, if you don’t 
mind. • Take off the cover, my deai—I’m a minute or two late to-day. 
Don’t be unpunctual to-morrow on that account; 1 am as regular as clock¬ 
work generally. How are you after your journey ? Did my spring-cart 
bump you about much in bringing you from the station ? Capital souj) 
this—hot as fire—reminds me of the soup we used to have in the West 
Indies in the year Three. Have you got your half-mourmng on ? Stand 
there, and let me see. Ah, yes, very neat, and nice, and tidy. Poor Mrs. 
Girdlestone! Oh, dear, dear, dear, poor Mrs. Girdlestonel You’re not 
afraid of dogs are you, Lucy ? Eh ? What ? You like dogs ? That’s 
right! Always be kind to dumb animals. These two dogs dine with me 
every day, except when there’s company. The dog with the black nose is 
Brutus; and the dog with the white nose is Cassius. Did you ever hear 
who Brutus and Xassius were ? Ancient Homans ? That’s right—good 
girl. Mind your book and your needle; and we’ll get you a good husband 
one of these days. Take away the soup, my dear, take away the soup!” 

This was the man whose secret it was now the one interest of Magdalen’s 
life to surprise 1 This was the man whose name had supplanted hers in 
Noel Yanstone’s will! 

The fish and the roast meat followed; and the admiral’s talk rambled on 
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—now in soliloquy, now addressed to the parlour-maid, and now directed 
to the dogs — as familiarly and as disconnectedly as ever. Magdalen 
observed with some surprise, that the companions of the admiral’s dinner 
had, thus far, received no scraps from their master’s plate. The two 
magnificent brutes sat squatted on tlieir haunches, with their great heads 
over the table, watching the progress of the meal with the profoundesfc 
attention, hut appjarently expecting no share in it. The roast meat was 
removed, the admiral’s plate was clianged, and Magdalen took the silver 
covers off the two made-dishes on cither side of the table. As she handed 
the first of the savoury dishes to her master, the dogs suddenly exhibited a 
breathless personal interest in the proceedings. Brutus gluttonously 
watered at the mouth; and the tongue of Cassius, protruding in unutterable 
expectation, smoked again between his enormous jaws. 

The admiral helped himself lil)crally from the dish ; sent Magdalen to 
tlie side-table to get him some bread; and, wlien he thought her eye was 
off him, furtively tumbled the whole contents of his plate into Bratus’s 
mouth. Cassius whined faintly as his fortunate comrade swallowed tb(‘ 
savoury mess at a gulp, “ilushl you fool,” whispered the admiral. 
“Your turn next!” 

Magdalen presented the second dish. Once more, the old gentleman 
helped himself largely—once more he sent her away to the side-table— 
once more, he tumbled the entire contents of the plate down the dog’s 
throat; selecting Cassius, this time, as became a considerate master and an 
impartial man. When the next coui’se followed—consisting of a plain 
pudding and an unwholesome “ cream’’—Magdalen’s suspicion of the 
function of the dogs at the dinner-table was confirmed. While the master 
took the simple pudding, the dogs swallowed the elaborate cream. The 
admiral was plainly afraid of offending his cook on the one hand, and ot 
offending his digestion on the other—and Brutus and Cassius were the t^vo 
trained accomplices who regularly helped him every day off the horns of his 
dilemma. “Very good! very good!” said the old gentleman, witli the 
most transparent duplicity. “Tell the cook, my dear, a capital cieam 1” 

Having placed the wine and dessert on the table, Magdalen was about 
to withdiaw. Before she could leave the room, her master called her back. 

“ Stop, stop r said the admiral. “ You don’t know the ways of the 
bouse yet, Lucy. Put another wine-glass here, at my right band-t-the 
largest you can find, my dear. I’ve got a third dog, who comes in at, 
dessert—a drunken old sea-dog who has followed my fortunes afloat and 
ashore, for fifty years, and more. Y'es, yes; that’s the sort of glass we 
want. You’re a good girl—-you’re a neat, handy girl. Steady, my dear! 
there’s nothing to be frightened at!” 

A sudden thump on the outside of the door, followed by one mighty 
bark from each of the dogs, had made Magdalen start. “Come ini” 
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shouted the admiral. The door opened ; the tails of Brutus and Cassius 
cheerfully thumped tlie .floor ; and old Mazey marched straight up to the 
right-hand side of his master’s chair. The veteran stood there, with his 
legs wide apart and his balance carefully adjusted, as if the dining-room 
had been a cabin, and the house a ship, pitching in a sea-way. 

The admiral filled the large glass vv ith port, filled his own glass with 
claret, and raised it to his lips. 

“ God bless the Queen,. Mazey,” said be admiral. 

“ God bless the Queen, your honoinsaid old Mazey, swallou ing his 
port, as the dogs swallowed the made-d dies, at a gulp. 

“ How’s the wind, Mazey ?” 

“ West and by Noathe, your honoui ’ 

“Any report to-night, !Mazcy V” 

No report, your honour.” 

^ Good evening, Mazey.” 

“ Good evening, your honour.” 

The after-dinner ceremony thus co' ijileted, old Mazey made his bow, 
and w'alked out of the room again, l-rutus and Cassius sti etched them¬ 
selves on the iiig to digest mushiooms ind made gravies in the lubricating 
heat of the fire. “ For what we have received, the Lord make us truly 
thankful,” said the admiial. “Go dovm-stairs, my good giil, and get your 
suiiper. A light meal, Jjucy, if you take niy advice—a light meal or you 
will have the iiightmaie. Early to bed, my dear, and early to rise, makes 
a parlour-maid healthy and w'calthy and wise. That’s the wisdom of your 
ancestors — you mustn’t laugh at it. .Good night.” In those woids 
Magdalen was dismissed; and so her Cist day’s ex])crience of Admiial 
Bartram came to an end. 

After bieakfast, the next morning, the admiuil’s directions to the new 
parlour-maid, included among them one particular order wliich, in Magdalen’s 
situation, it was esjiccially her interest to receive. In the old gentleman’s 
absence from home that day, on local business which took him to Ossory, 
she was directed to make herself acquainted with the whole inhabited 
quartt^r of the house, and to learn the po.sitious of the vaiious rooms, so as 
to know where the bells called her when the bells laiig. Mis. Biake ^\as 
charged with the duty of superintending the voyage of domestic discovery, 
unless she happened to be otherwise engaged—in which case, any one of the 
infei'ior servants would be equally competent to act as Magdalen’s guide. 

At noon the admiral left for Ossory, and Magdalen piesented herself in 
Mrs. Drake’s room, to be shown over the house. Mrs. Drake hap]iened to 
be otherwise engaged ; and refen*ed her to the head housemaid. The head 
housemaid happened on that particular morning to be in the same condition 
as Mrs. Drake; and referred her to the under-housemaids. The under- 
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housemaids declared they were all behindhand and had not a minute to 
spare—they suggested, not too civilly, that old Mazey had nothing on 
earth to do, and that he knew the house as well, or better than he knew 
his A B C. Magdalen took the hint, with a secret indignation and 
contempt which it cost her a hard struggle to conceal. She had suspected, 
on the previous night, and she was certain now, that the women-servants 
all incomprehensibly resented her presence among them, with the same 
sullen unanimity of distrust. Mrs. Drake, as she had seen for herself, was 
really engaged that morning over her accounts. But of all the servants 
under her who had made their excuses, not one had even affected to be 
more occupied than usual. Their looks said plainly, “ Wc don’t like you ; 
and we won’t show you over the house.” 

She found her way to old Mazey, not by the scanty directions given her, 
but by the sound of the veteran’s cracked and quavering voice, singing in 
some distant seclusion, a verse of the immortal sea-song—“ Tom Bowling.” 
Just as she stopped among the rambling stone passages on tlie basement 
story of the house, uncertain which way to turn next, she heard the tuneless 
old voice in the distance, singing these lines: 

His form was of the manliest beau-u-u-uty, 

His heart was ki-i-ind ancf soft; 

Faithful below Tom did his duty. 

But now he’s gone alo-o-o-o-oft— 

But now he’s go-o-o-one aloft!” 

Magdalen followed in the direction of the quavering voice, and found 
herself in a little room, looking out on the hack yard. There sat old Mazey, 
with his spectacles low on his nose, and his knotty old hands blundering 
over the rigging of his model ship. There were Brutus and Cassius 
digesting before the fire again, and snoring as if they thoroughly enjoyed 
it. There was Lord Nelson on one wall, in flaming water-colours; and 
there on the other was a jxirtrait of Admiral Bartram’s last flag-ship, in full 
sail on a sea of slate, with a salmon-coloured sky to complete the illusion. 

“ What, they won’t show you over the house—won’t they ?” said old 
Mazey, “ I will, then! That head housemaid’s a sour one, my dear—if 
ever there was a sour one yet. You’re too young and good-looking to 
please ’em—that’s what you are.” He rose, took off his spectacles, and 
feebly mended the fire. “ She’s as straight as a poplar,” said old Mazey, 
considering Magdalen’s figure in drowsy soliloquy. “ J say she’s as straight 
as a poplar; and his honour the admiral says so too! Come along,my 
dear,” he proceeded, addressing himself to Magdalen again. “ I’ll teach you 
your Pints of the Compass first. When you know your Pints, blow high, 
blow low, you’ll find it plain sailing all over the house.” 

He led the way to the door—stopped, and suddenly bethinking himself of 
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his miniature ship, went back to put his model away in an empty cupboard 
—led the way to the door again—^stopped once more—remembered that 
some of the rooms were chilly—and pottered about, swearing and grumbling, 
and looking for his hat. Magdalen sat down patiently to wait for him. 
She gratefully contrasted his treatment of her with the treatment she had 
received from the women. Kesist it as firmly, despise it as proudly as we 
may, all studied unkindness—no matter how contemptible it may be—^hab 
a stinging power in it which reaches to the quick. Magdalen only knew 
how she had felt the small malice )f the female servants, by the effect 
which the rough kindness of the ol<: sailor produced on her afterwards 
The dumb welcome of the dogs, wien the movements in the room had 
roused them from their sleep, touched her more acutely still. Brutus 
pushed his mighty muzzle companion ibly into her hand ; and Cassius laid 
his friendly fore-paw on her lap. Hei heart yearned over the two creatures 
as she patted and caressed them. Jt -ceemed only yesterday since she and 
the dogs at Combe-Baven had roamcc the garden 'together, and had idled 
nway the summer mornings luxurious y on the shady lawn. 

Old Mazey found his hat at last; and they started on their exploring 
expedition, with the dogs after them. 

Leaving the basement story of the house, which was entirely devoted to 
the servants’ offices, they ascended to the first floor, and entered the long 
corridor, with which Magdalen’s last night’s exi^erience had already made 
her acquainted. “ Put your back agin this wall,” said old Mazey, ]X)inting 
to the long wall—pierced at irregular intervals with windows looking out 
over a court-yard and fish-pond—which formed the right-hand side of the 
corridor, as Magdalen now stood. “ Put your back here,” said the veteran ; 
“ and look straight afore you. What do you see ?”—“ The opposite wall of 
the passage,” said Magdalen.—“ Ay ! ay! what else?”—“ The doors leading 
into the rooms.”—“What else?”—“I see nothing else.” Old Mazey 
chuckled, winked, and shook his knotty forefinger at Magdalen impres¬ 
sively. “You see one of the Pints of the Compass, my dear. When 
you’ve got your back agin this wall, and when you look straight afore you 
—you look Noathe. If you ever get lost hereaway, put your back agin the 
wall, look out straight afore you, and say to yourself, ‘ I look Noathe!’ 
You do that like a good girl, and you won’t lose your bearings.” 

After administering this preliminary dose of instruction, old Mazey 
opened the first of the doors on the left-hand side of the passage. It led 
into the dining-room, with which Magdalen was already familiar. The 
second room was fitted up as a library ; and the third, as a morning-room. 
The fourth and fifth doors—both belonging to dismantled and uninhabited 
rooms, and both locked—^brought them to the end of the North wing of the 
house, and to the opening of a second and shorter passage, placed at a 
right angle to the first. Here old Mazey, who had divided his time pretty 
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equally, during the investigation of the rooms in talking of ** his honour 
the Admiral,” and whistling to the dogs—returned with all possible expedi¬ 
tion to the points of the compass; and gravely directed Magdalen to repeat 
the ceremony of putting her back against the wall. She attempted to 
shorten the proceedings, by declaring (quite correctly) that in her present 
position she knew she was looking East. “ Don’t you talk about the East, 
my dear,” said old Mazey, proceeding unmoved with his own system of 
instruction, “ till you know the East first. Put your hack agin this wall, 
and look straight afore you. What do you see ?” The remainder of the 
catechism proceeded as before. When the end was reached, Magdalen’s 
instructor was satisfied. He chuckled and winked at her once more. 
“ Now you may talk about the East, my dear,” said the veteran, “ for now 
you know it.” 

The East passage, after leading them on for a few yards only, terminated 
in a vestibule, with a high door in it which faced them as they advanced. 
The door admitted them to a large and lofty drawing-room, decorated, like 
all the other apartments, with valuable old-fashioned furniture. Leading 
the way across this room, Magdalen’s conductor pushed back a heavy 
sliding door, opposite the door of entrance. “ Put your apron over your 
head,” said old Mazey. **We are coming to the Banketing Hall, now. 
The floor’s mortal cold, and the damp sticks to the place like cockroaches 
to a collier. His honour the admiral calls it the Arctic Passage. Pve got 
my name for it, too. I call it, Frecze-your-Bones.” 

Magdalen passed through the doorway, and found herself in the ancient 
Banqueting-Hall of St. Crux. 

On her left hand, she saw a row of lofty windows, set deep in embrasures, 
and extending over a frontage of more than a hundred feet in length. On 
her right hand, ranged in one long row from end to end of the opposite 
wall, hung a dismal collection of black begrimed old pictures, rotting from 
their frames, and representing battle-scenes by sea and land. Below the 
pictures, midway down the length of the wall, yawned a huge cavern of a 
fireplace, surmounted by a towering mantelpiece of black marble. The one 
object of furniture (if furniture it might be called) visible far or near in the 
vast emptiness of the place, was a gaunt ancient tripod of curiously chased 
metal, standing lonely in the middle of the hall, and supporting a wide 
circular pan, filled deep with ashes from an extinct charcoal fire. The high 
ceiling, once finely carved and gilt, was foul with dirt and cobwebs; the 
naked walls at either end of the room were stained with damp; and the 
cold of the marble floor struck through the narrow strip of matting laid 
down, parallel with the windows, as a footpath for passengers across the 
wilderness of the room. No better name for it could have been devised than 
tha name which old Mazey had found. ** Preeze-your-Bones ” accurately 
described in three words, the Banqueting-Hall at St. Crux. 
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** Do you never light a fire in this dismal i)lace ?” asked Magdalen. 

‘‘It all depends on which side of Freeze-your-Bones his honour the 
admiral lives,” said old Mazey. “ His honour likes to shift his quarters, 
sometimes to one side of the house, sometimes to the other. If he lives 
Noathe of Freeze-your-Bones—whicl is where you’ve just come from—w( 
don’t waste our coals here. If he liv( s South of Freeze-your-Bones—whicl* 
is where we are going to next—we light the fire in the grate and the charcoa 
in the pan. Every night, when we do that, the damp gets the better oi 
ns : every morning, we turn to again and get the better of the damp.” 

With this remarkable explanation, old Mazey led the way to the lowci 
end of the Hall, opened more doors, ftad showed Magdalen through anothei 
suite of rooms, four in number ; all o moderate size, and all furnished in 
much the same manner as the roo' is in the northern wing. She looked 
out of the windows, and saw the negl cted gardens of St. Crux, overgrown 
with brambles and weeds. Here ai 1 there, at no great distance in the 
grounds, the smoothly curving line of < 'uc of the tidal streams peculiar to the 
locality, wound its way, gleaming n the sunlight, through gaps in the 
brambles and trees. The more disi ant view ranged over the flat east¬ 
ward country beyond, speckled with its scattered little villages; crossed 
and re-crossed by its netwoik of “ backwatersand terminated abruptly 
by the long straight line of sea-wall which protects the defenceless coast of 
Essex from invasion by the sea. 

“ Have we more rooms still to see ?” asked Magdalen, turning from the 
view of the garden, and looking about her for another door. 

“ No more, my dear—we’ve rim aground here, and we may as well wear 
round and put back again,” said old Mazey. “ There’s another side to the 
house—due south of you as you stand now—which is all tumbling about 
our ears. You must go out into the garden, if you want to see it; it’s 
built off from us by a brick bulkhead, t’other side of this wall here. The 
monks lived due south of us,- my dear, hundreds of years afore his honour 
the admiral was horn or thought of; and a fine time of it they had, as I’ve 
heard. They sang in tlie church all the morning, and drank grog in the 
orchard all the afternoon. They slept off their grog on the best of feathei- 
heds ; and they fattened on the neighbourhood all the year round. Lucky 
beggars ! lucky beggars!” 

Apostrophizing the monks in these terms, and evidently regretting that 
he had not lived himself in those good old times, the veteran led the way 
back through the rooms. On the return passage across “Freeze-your- 
Bones,” Magdalen preceded him. “ She’s as straight as a poplar,” mumbled 
old Mazey to himself, hobbling along after his youthful companion, and 
wagging his venerable head in cordial approval. “ I never was jiarticular 
what nation they belonged to—hut I always did like ’em sti-aight and fine 
grown, and I always shall like ’em straight and fine grown, to my dying day.” 

2 H 2 
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“ Are there more rooms to see up-stairs, on the second floor ?” asked 
Magdalen, when they had returned to the point from which they had 
started. 

The naturally clear distinct tones of her voice, had hitherto reached the 
old sailor’s imperfect sense of hearing easily enough. Rather to her sur¬ 
prise, he became stone-deaf, on a sudden, to her last question. 

“ Are you sure of your Pints of the Compass ?” he inquired. “ If you’re 
not sure, put your back agin the wall, and we’ll go all over ’em again, my 
dear, beginning with the Noathe.” 

Magdalen assured him that she felt quite familiar, by this time, with all 
the points, the “Noathe” included—and then repeated her question in 
louder tones. Ihe veteran obstinately matched her, by becoming deafer 
than ever. 

“ Yes, my dear,” he said ; “ you’re right; it is chilly in these passages ; 
and unless I go hack to my fire, my fire ’ll go out—won’t it ? If you don’t 
feel sure of your Pints of the Compass, come into me, and Pll put you right 
again,” He winked benevolently, whistled to the dogs, and hobbled off. 
Magdalen heard him chuckle over his own success in balking her curiosity 
on the subject of the second floor. “ I know how to deal with ’em !” said 
old Mazey to himself, in high triumph. “Tall and short, native and 
foreign, sweethearts and wives —I know how to deal with ’em !” 

Left by herself, Magdalen exemplified the excellence of the old sailoi’s 
method of treatment, in her particular case, by ascending the stairs immi*- 
diately, to make her own observations on the second floor. I’he stone pas¬ 
sage here was exactly similar—except that more doors opened out of it—to 
the passage on the first floor. She opened the two nearest doors, one after 
another, at a venture, and discovered that both rooms were b(‘d-chambers. 
The fear of being discovered by one of the women-scrvaiits, in a part of tlie 
house with which she had no concern, warned her not to push her investi¬ 
gations on the bed-room floor, too far at starting. She hurriedly walked 
down the passage to see where it ended ; discovered that it came to its ter¬ 
mination in a lumber-room, answering to the position of the vestibule down 
stairs; and retraced her steps immediately. 

On her way back, she noticed an object which had previously escaped 
her attention. It was a low truckle-bed, placed parallel with the wall, and 
close to one of the doors, on the bedroom side. In spite of its strange and 
comfortless situation, the bed was apparently occupied at night, by a 
Bleeper: the sheets were on it, and the end of a thick red fisherman’s cap, 
peeped out from under the pillow. She ventured on opening the door near 
which the bed was placed ; and found herself, as she conjectured from cer¬ 
tain signs and tokens, in the admiral’s sleeping chamber. A moment’s 
observation of the room was all she dared risk; and, softly closing the door 
again, she returned to the kitchen regions. 
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Tlie truckle-bed, and the strange position in which it was placed, dwelt 
on her mind all through the afternoon. Who could possibly sleep in it ? 
The remembrance of the red fisherman’s cap, and the knowledge she had 
already gained of Mazey’s dog-like fidelity to his master, heliied her to guess 
that the old sailor might be the occupant of the truckle-bed. But why, 
with bedrooms enough and to spare, should he occupy that cold and com¬ 
fortless situation at night? Why suould he sleep on guard outside hi^ 
master’s door? Was there some no cturnal danger in the house, of which 
the admiral was afraid ? The questi< n seemed absurd—and yet the positioi 
of the bed forced it irresistibly on her mind. 

Stimulated by her own ungovernal le curiosity on this subject, Magdalei 
ventured to question the housckcepci She acknowledged having walkec 
fi om end to end of the passage on tin second floor, to see if it was as long a 
the passage on the first; and she me itioned having noticed with astonish 
ment the position of the truckle-bc' . Mrs. Drake answered her impliec* 
inquiry shortly and sharply. “I doi’t hlame a young girl like you,” saic 
the old lady, “ for being a little cm i ms, when she first comes into such a 
strange house as this. But remember, for the future, that your business 
does not lie on the bedroom story. Mr. Mazey sleeps or that bed you 
noticed. It is his habit at night, to sleep outside his master’s door.” With 
that meagre explanation Mrs. Drake’s lips closed, and opened no more. 

Later m the day, Magdalen found an op^xirtunity of applying to old 
Mazey himself. She discovered the veteran m high good humour, smoking 
Ills pipe, and warming a tin mug of ale at his own snug fire. 

“ Mr. Mazey,” she asked boldly, “ why do you put your bed in that cold 
passage ?*’ 

“ What! you have been up-stairs, you young jade, have you?” said old 
Mazey, looking up from his mug with a leer. 

Magdalen smiled and nodded. “ Come! come ! tell me,” she said, coax- 
irigly. “ Why do you sleep outside the admiral’s door ?” 

“ Why do you part your hair in the middle, m}^ dear ?” asked old Mazey, 
with another leer. 

“ I suppose, because I am accustomed to do it,” answered Magdalen. 

“ Ay I ay!” said the veteran. “ That’s why, is it? Well, my dear, the 
reason why you part your hair in the middle, is the reason why I sleep 
outside the admiral’s door. I know how to deal with ’em!” chuckled old 
Mazey, lapsing into soliloquy, and stirring up his ale in high triumph. 
“ Tall and short, native and foreign, sweethearts and wives —I know how 
to deal with ’em !” 

Magdalen’s third, and last, attempt at solving the mystery of the tnicklc- 
bed, was made while she was waiting on the admiral at dinner. The old 
gentleman's questions gave her an opportunity of referring to the subject, 
without any appearance of presumption or disrespect—but he proved to be 
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quite as impeaetrable, in his way, as old Mazey and Mrs. Drake had been 
in theirs. “ It doesn’t concern you, my dear,” said the admiral, bluntly. 
“ Don’t be curious. Look in your Old Testament when you go down-stairs, 
and see what happened in the Garden of Eden through curiosity. Be a 
good girl—and don’t imitate your mother Eve.” 

Late at night, as Magdalen passed the end of the second-floor passage, 
proceeding alone on her way up to her own room, she stopped and listened. 
A screen was placed at the entrance of the corridor, so as to hide it from the 
view of persons passing on the stairs. The snoring she heard on the other 
side of the screen, encouraged her to slip round it, and to advance a few 
steps. Shading the light of her candle with her liand, she ventured close 
to the admiral's door, and saw to her surprise that the bed had been moved, 
since she had seen it in the daytime, so as to stand exactly across the door, 
and to bar the way entirely to any one who might attempt to enter the 
admiral’s room. After tins discover}^ old Mazey himself, snoring lustily, 
with the red fisherman’s cap pulled down to his eyebrows, and the blankets 
drawn up to his nose—became an object of secondary importance only, by 
comparison with his bed. That the veteran did actually sleep on guard 
before his master’s door—and that he and the admiral and the housekeeper 
were in tlie secret of this unaccountable proceeding—was now beyond all 
doubt, 

“ A strange end,” thought Magdalen, pondering over her discovery as she 
stole up-stairs to her owm sleepmg-room—“a strange end to a strange 
day 1” 


CHAPTER IL 

The first week passed, the second week passed, and Magdalen was, to all 
appearance, no nearer to the discovery of the Secret Ti ust, than on the day 
when she first entered on her service at St. Crux. 

But the fortnight, uneventful though it was, had not been a fortnight lost. 
Experience had already satisfied her on one important point—experience had 
shown that she could set the rooted distrust of the other servants safely at 
defiance. Time had accustomed the women to her presence in the house, 
without shaking the vague conviction which possessed them all alike, that 
the new comer was not one of themselves. All that Magdalen could do, in 
her own defence, was to keep the instinctive female suspicion of lier, con¬ 
fined within those purely negative limits which it had occupied from the 
first—and this she accomplished. 

Day after day, the women watched her, with the untiring vigilance of 
malice and distrust; and day after day, not the vestige of a discovery re¬ 
warded thOTi for their pains. Silently, intelligently, and industriously— 
with an ever-presenf remembrance of herself and her place—the new par- 
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lour-maid did her work. Her only intervals of rest and relaxation were the 
intervals passed occasionally, in the day, with old Mazey and the dogs, and 
the precious interval of the night, during which she was secure fiom obser¬ 
vation in the solitude of her room. Tiianks to the superfluity of bed-cham¬ 
bers at St. Crux, each one of the servi.uts had the choice, if she fflcased, of 
sleeping in a room of her own. Alon *. in the night, Magdalen might dare 
to be herself again—might dream of the ^last, and wake from tlie dream, 
encountenng no curious e3’’cs to notice that she was in tears—might ponder 
over the future, and be roused by no \ hispering in comers, which tainted 
her with the suspicion of “ having son. dhing on her mind.” 

Satisfied, thus far, of the jxjrfcct s curity of her position in the house, 
she prod ted next by a second chance i her favour, which—before the fort¬ 
night was at an end—relieved her m nd of all doubt on the formidable 
subject of Mrs. Jiccount. 

Partly from the accidental gossip )f the women, at the table in the 
.servants’ hall—partlj^ from a marke< paragraph in a Swiss newspaper, 
which slie had found one morning lyin ^ ojien on the admiral’s casy-chair— 
she gained the welcome assuiance tin t no danger was to be dreaded, this 
time, from the housekeepers presence hi tlic scene. Mrs. Lecoimt had, as 
it appeared, passed a week or moie at St. Crux, after the date of her 
master’s death, and had then left England, to live on the interest of her 
legacy, m honourable and prosperous letiremeiit, in her native place. The 
paragraph in the Swiss newspaper described the fulfilment of tins laudable 
project. Mrs. Lecouut had not only established herself at Zurich, but 
(wisely mindtul of the uncertainty ol life) had also settled the charitable 
uses to which her fortune was to be applied after her death. One half of it 
was to go to the founding of a “Lecompte Scholarship,” for poor students, 
in the University of Geneva. The other half was to be employed by the 
municipal authorities of Zurich, in llie maintenance and education of a 
certain number of orphan girls, natives of the city, who ^vcre to be trained 
for domestic service in later life. The Swiss journalist adverted to these 
})hilanthropic bequests in terms of extravagant eulogy. Zurich was con¬ 
gratulated on the jmssession of a Paragon of public virtue; and William 
Tell, in the character of bcnelactor to Switzerland, was compared disadvan- 
lageously with Mrs. Lecount. 

The third week began; and Magdalen was now at lil>erty to take her 
first step forward on the way to the discovery of the Secret Trust, 

She ascertained, from old Mazey, that it was his master’s custom, during 
the winter and spring months, to occupy the rooms in the north wing; 
and during the summer and autumn, to cross the Arctic passage of Preezo- 
your-Bones,” and live in the eastward apartments which looked out on the 
garden. While the Banqueting-Hall remained—owing to the admiral’s 
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inadequate pecuniary resources—in its damp and dismantled state, and 
wMle the interior of St. Cmx was thus comfortlessly divided into two 
separate residences, no more convenient arrangement than this could well 
have been devised. Now and then (as Magdalen understood from her in¬ 
formant) there were days, both in winter and summer, when the admiral 
became anxious about the condition of the rooms which ho was not occupy¬ 
ing at the time; and when he insisted on investigating the state of the 
furniture, the pictures, and the books with his own eyes. On these occa¬ 
sions—in summer as in winter— a. blazing fire was kindled for some days 
previously, in the large grate, and the charcoal was lit in the tripod pan, to 
keep the Banqueting-Hall as warm as circumstances would admit. As 
soon as the old gentleman’s anxieties were set at rest, the rooms were shut 
up again ;'and'“ Frecze-your-Bones ” was once more abandoned for weeks 
and weeks together to damp, desolation, and decay. The last of these 
temporary migrations had taken place only a few days since; the admiral 
had satisfied himself that the rooms in the east wing were none the worse 
for the absence of their master—and he might now be safely reckoned on 
as settled in‘;the north wing for weeks, and perhaps, if the season was cold, 
for months to come. 

Trifling’as they might be in themselves, these particulars were of serious 
importance to Magdalen—for they heljied her to fix the limits of the field 
of search. Assuming that the admiral was likely to keep all his important 
documents within easy reach of his own hand, she might now feel certain 
that the Secret Trust was secured in one or other of the rooms in the north 
wing. 

In which room ? That question was not easy to answer. 

Of the four ,inhabitable rooms which were all at the admiral’s disposal 
during the day—that is to say, of the dining-room, the library, the 
morning-room, and the drawing-room opening out of the vestibule—the 
library appeared to be the apartment in which, if he had a preference, he 
passed the greater part of his time. There was a table in this room, with 
drawers that locked; there was a magnificent Italian cabinet with doors 
that lacked ; there were five cupboards under the bookcases, every one of 
which locked. There were receptacles similarly secured, in the other 
rooms; and in all or any of these, papers might be kept. 

She had answered the bell, and had seen him locking and unlocking, 
now in one room now in another—but oftenest in the library. Sho had 
noticed occasionally that his expression was fretful and impatient, when he 
looked round at her from an open cabinet or cupboard, and gave his orders; 
and she inferred that something in connection with his papers and posses¬ 
sions—^it might, or might not, be the Secret Trust—irritated and annoyed 
him from time to time. She had heard him, more than once, lock some¬ 
thing upjn one of the rooms—come out, and go into another room—wait 
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there a few minutes—then return to the first room, with his keys in his 
hand—and sharply turn the locks, and turn them again. This fidgety 
anxiety about his keys and his cu[)hoards might be the result of the inbred 
restlessness of his disposition, aggravated in a naturally active man, by the 
aimless indolence of a life in retirement—a life drifting backwards and 
forwards among trifles, with no reg ilar employment to steady it at any 
given hour of the day. On the oth* r hand, it was just as probable that 
these comings and goings, these lockiogs and unlockings, might be attribu¬ 
table to the existence of some jin ate responsibility, wdiich had unex¬ 
pectedly intruded itself into the o d man’s easy existence, and whicl 
tormented him with a sense of opj •session, new to the exjierience of hii- 
later yeais. Either one of these mb '-pretations might explain his conduct 
as reasonably and as probably as the )ther. AV hich was the right intei-pre 
tation of the two, it was, m Magdale ’s position, impossible to say. 

The one certain discovery at whic she arrived, was made in her firs' 
day’s observation of him. The adm’ al was a ngidly careful man with hi^ 
keys. 

All the smaller keys he kept on a ring, in the breast-pocket of his coat. 
1’lie larger, he locked up together; e merall}^ but not always, in one of th(» 
diawers of the library table. Sometimes, he left them secured in this way 
at night; sometimes, he took them up to the bed-room with him m a little? 
basket. He had no regular times for leaving them, or lor taking them 
away with him; he had no discoverable reason for now securing them in 
the library-table drawer, and now again locking them up in some other 
Xdace. The inveterate wilfulness and caprice of Ins proceedings, m these 
particulars, defied every effort to reduce them to a system, and baffled all 
attempts at calculating on them beforehand. 

The hope of gaining positive information to act on, by laying artful 
snares for him which he might fall into in his talk, proved, from the outset, 
to be utterly futile. 

In Magdalen’s situation, all exjxjriments of this sort would have been in 
the last degree difficult and dangerous, with any man. With the admiral, 
they were simply impossible. His tendency to veer about from one subject 
to another; his habit of keeping his tongue perpetually going, so long as 
there was anybody, no matter whom, within reach of the sound of his 
voice; his comical want of all dignity and reserve with his servants, pro¬ 
mised, in appearance, much; and performed, in reality—nothing. No 
matter how diffidently, or how respectfully, Magdalen might presurao on 
her master’s example, and on her master’s evident liking for her—the old 
man instantly discovered the advance she was making from licr proper 
position, and instantly put her back in it again, with a quaint good humour 
which inflicted no pain, but with a blunt straightfor\^ ardness of purpose 
wliich permitted no escape. Contradictory as it mny sound, Admiial 
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Bartram was too familiar to be approached ; he kept the distance between 
himself and his servant more efiectually than if he had been the proudest 
man in England. The systematic reserve of a superior towards an inferior, 
may be occasionally overcome—the systematic familiarity, never. 

Slowly the time dragged on. The fourth week came; and Magdalen 
had made no new discoveries. The prospect was depressing in the last 
degree. Even in the apparently hopeless event of her devising a means of 
getting at the admiral’s keys, she could not count on retaining possession 
of them unsuspected more than a few hours—hours which might be utterly 
wasted through her not knowing in what direction to begin the search. 
The Trust might be locked up in any one of some twenty receptacles for 
papers, situated in four different rooms. And which room was the likeliest 
to look in, which receptacle was the most promising to begin with, which 
position among other heaps of papcis the one paper needful might he ex¬ 
pected to occupy, was more than she could say. Hemmed in by immea¬ 
surable uncertainties on every side—condemned, as it were, to wander 
blindfold on the very brink of success—she waited lor the chance that 
never came, for the event that never happened, with a })atience which was 
sinking already into tlie patience of despair. 

Night after night, she looked hack over the vanished days—and not an 
event rose on her memory to distinguish th(*m one from the other. The 
only interruptions to the w'eary uniformity of the life at St. Crux, were 
caused by the characteristic delinquencies of old Mazey and the dogs. 

At certain intervals, the original wildness broke out in the natures of 
Brutus and Cassius. The modest comforts of home, the savoury charms of 
made-dishes, the decorous joy of digestions accomplished on hearthrugs, 
lost all their attractions ; and the dogs ungratefully left the house, to seek 
dissipation and adventure in tlie outer world. On these occasions, tlu' 
established after-dinner fonnula of question and answer hetwceii old Mazey 
and his master, varied a little in one particular. “God bless the Queen, 
Mazey,” and “ How’s the wind, Mazey were fullowed by a new inquiry ; 
“ Where are the dogs, Mazey ?” “ Out on the loose, your honour, and ho 

damned to ’em,” was the veteran’s unvarying answer. The admiral always 
sighed and shook his head giavely at the news, as if Brutus and Cassius 
had been sons of his own, who treated him with a want of proper filial 
respect. In two or three days’ time, the dogs always returned, lean, dirty, 
and^heartily ashamed of themselves. For the whole of the next day they 
were invariably tied up in disgrace. On the day after, they were scrubbed 
clean, and were formally readmitted to the dining-ioom. There, Civili¬ 
zation, acting through the subtle medium of the Saucepan, recovered its 
bold on them; and the admiral’s two prodigal sons, when they saw the 
covers>emoved, watered at the mouth as copiously as ever. 

Old Mazey, in bis way, proved to be just as disreputably inclined on 
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certain occasions as the dogs. At intervals, the original wildness in hfs 
nature broke out: he, too, lost all relish for the comforts of home, and 
ungratefully left the house. He usually disappeared in the afteraoon, 
and returned at night as drunk as liquor could make him. He was by 
many degrees too seasoned a vessel co meet with any disasters, on these 
occasions. His wicked old legs rnig’it take roundabout methods of pro¬ 
gression, but they never failed hir.; his w’icked old eyes might sec 
double, but they always showed hi n the way home. Try as hard as 
they might, the servants Could ne\c succeed in persuading him that he 
w'as drunk .* he alwa3"S scorned tht imputation. He even declined ti 
admit the idea privately into his mi d, until he had fiist tested his con¬ 
dition by an infallible ciiterion of he own. 

It was his habit m these cases ol Bacchanalian emergency, to staggei 
obstinately into his room ^on the gro' nd floor—to take the model ship out 
of the cupboard—and to try if he coi, d pioceed with the nevcr-to-be-com- 
Iileted employment of setting up the rigging. When he had smashed the 
tiny spars, and snapped asunder the d hcate iopes—then, and not till then, 
the veteran admitted facts as they were, on the authority of practical 
evidence. “Ay! ay!” he used to s.} confidentially to himself. “The 
women arc right. Drunk again, Mazey—drunk again!” Having reached 
this dibcoveiy, it was his habit to wait cunningly m tlie lower regions, until 
the admiral was safe m his room , and then to ascend in discreet list 
slippeis, to his post. Too wary to attempt getting into the truckle-bed 
(which would have been only inviting the catastrophe of a fall against his 
mastei’b door), he always w'alked himself sober, up and down the passage. 
More than once, Magdalen had peeped lound the scieen, and had seen the 
old sailor unsteadily keeping his watch, and fimcying himself once more at 
his duty on board ship. “ This is an uncommonly lively vessel in a sea¬ 
way",” he used to mutter under his hieath, when his legs took Inm down 
the passage m zigzag directions, or left liim for the moment, stud} mg the 
“ Pints of the Compass,” on his ovn system, with his hack against the wall. 
“ A nasty night, mind you,” he would maunder on, taking another tuiii. 
“As daik as your pocket, and the wind heading us again from the old 
quarter.” On tlic next day, old Mazey, like the dogs, was kept down¬ 
stairs ill disgrace. On the day alter, like the dogs again, he was reinstated 
in his privileges; and another change was introduced in the after-dinner 
formula. On entering the room, the old sailor stopped short, and made his 
excuses, in this brief, yet comprehensive form of words, with his hack 
against the door :—“ Please your honour, Pm ashamed of myself,” So the 
apology began and ended. “This mustn’t happen again, Mazey,” the 
admiral used to answer. “ It sha’n’t happen again, your honom*.” “ Very 
good. Come here, and drink your glass of wine. God bless the Queen, 
Mazey.”—The veteran tossed off his port, and the dialogue ended as usual. 
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So the days passed, with no incidents more important than these to 
relieve their monotony, until the end of the fourth week was at hand. 

On the last day, an event happened; on the last day, the long-deferred 
promise of the future unexpectedly began to dawn. While Magdalen was 
spreading the cloth in the dining-room, as usual, Mrs. Drake looked in, and 
instructed her on this occasion, for the first time, to lay the table for two 
persons. The admiral had received a letter from his nephew. Early that 
evening, Mr. George Bartram was expected to return to St. Crux. 


CHAPTER III. 

After placing the second cover, Magdalen awaited the ringing of the 
dinner-bell, with an interest and impatience, which she found it no easy 
task to conceal. The return of Mr. Bartram would, in all iirobability, 
produce a chan go in the life of the house—and from change of any kind, 
no matter how tiifling, something might be hoped. The nephew might he 
accessible to influences which had failed to reach the uncle. In any case, 
the two would talk of their affairs, over their dinner; and through that 
talk—^jiroceeding day after day, in her presence—the way to discovery, now 
absolutely invisible, might, sooner or later, show itself. 

At last, the boll rang; the door opened; and the two gentlemen entered 
the room together. 

Magdalen was struck, as her sister had been struck, by George Bartram^s 
resemblance to her father—^judging by the portrait at Coml>e-Ravcn, which 
presented the likeness of Andrew Vanstone in his younger days. The light 
hair and florid complexion, the bright blue eyes and hardy upright figure, 
familiar to her in the picture, were all recalled to her memory, as the 
nephew followed the uncle across the room, and took his place at table. 
She was not prepared for this sudden revival of the lost associations of 
home. Her attention wandered as she tried to conceal its effect on her; 
and she made a blunder in waiting at table, for the first time since she 
had entered the house. 

A quaint reprimand from the admiral, half in jest, half in earnest, gave 
her time to recover herself. She ventured another look at George Bartram, 
The impression which he produced on her, this time, roused her curiosity 
immediately. His face aud manner plainly expressed anxiety and pre¬ 
occupation of mind. He looked oftener at his plate than at his uncle—and 
at Magdalen herself (except one passing inspection of the new parlour-maid, 
when the admiral spoke to her) he never looked at all. Some uncer¬ 
tainty was evidently troubling his thoughts ; some oppression was weighing 
on his natural freedom of manner. What uncertainty ? what oppression ? 
Would any personal revelations come out, little by little, in the course of 
conversation at the dinner-table ? 
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No. One set of dishes followed another set of dishes—and nothing in the 
shape of a personal revelation took place. The conversation halted on 
irregularly, between public affairs on one side and tiifling private topics on 
the other. Politics, home and foreign, took their turn with the small 
household history of St. Crux: the leaders of the revolution which ex- 
jxjlled Louis Philippe from the throne of France, marched side by side, ii 
the dinner-table review, with old h'lazey 'and the dogs. The dessert wa 
put on tlie table—the old sailor can^e in—drank his loyal toast—paid hi 
respects to “Master George”—and went out again. Magdalen follower 
him, on her way back to the servam V offices, having heard nothing in th • 
conversation of the slightest impoi cance to tlie furtherance of her owi 
design, from the first word of it to t) e last. She struggled hard not to los • 
heart and hope on the first day. Tl -y could hardly talk again to-morrov , 
they could haidly talk again the ne t day, of the French I’evolution an<' 
the dogs. Time might do wonders ' ct; and lime was all her own. 

Left together over their wine, th * uncle and nephew drew their cas} - 
chairs on either side of the fire; and, in Magdalen’s abhuiice, began thcj 
very conversation which it was Magdalen’s interest to hear. 

“Claret, George?” said the admiral, pushing the bottle across the table. 
“ You look out of spirits.” 

“ I am a little anxious, sir,” replied George, leaving his glass empt}', and 
looking straight into the fire. 

“lam glad to hear it,” rejoined the admiral. “I am more than a little 
anxious myself, I can tell you. Here wc are at the last days of March— 
and nothing done! Your time conies to an end on the third of May ; and 
there you sit, as if you had years still before you to turn round in.” 

George smiled, and resignedly heli>ed himself to some wine. 

“Am I really to understand, sir,” he asked, “that you arc serious in 
what you said to me last November? Are you actually resolved to bind mo 
to that incomprehensible condition?” 

“I don’t call it incomprehensible,” said ibe admiral, iriitablj". 

“ Don’t you, sir ? I am to inherit your estate, unconditionally—as you 
have generously settled it from the first. But 1 am not to touch a 
farthing of the fortune poor Noel left you, unless I am married witliin 
a certain time. The house and lands are to be mine (thanks to your kind¬ 
ness), under any circumstances. But the money with, wliich I might 
improve tliein both, is to be arbitranly taken away liom me, if I am not a 
married man on the third of May. I am sadly wanting in intelligence, 
I dare say—but a more incomprehensible proceeding I never beard of!” 

“No snapping and snarling, George I Say your say out. AVe don't 
understand sneering in Her Majesty’s Navy 1” 

** I mean no offence, sir. But I think it’s a little hard to astonish me by 
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a change of proceeding on your part, entirely foreign to my experience of 
your character—and then, when I naturally ask for an explanation, to 
turn round coolly, and leave me in the dark. If you and Noel came to 
some private arrangement together, before he made his will—why not tell 
me ? Why set up a mystery between us, where no mystery need be ?” 

“ I won’t have it, George !” cried the admiral, angrily drumming on the 
table with the nut-crackers. “ You are trying to draw me like a badger— 
but I won’t be drawn! J’ll make any conditions I please; and I’ll be 
accountable to nobody for them, unless I like. It’s quite bad enough to 
have worries and responsibilities laid on my unlucky shoulders that I 
never bargained for—never mind what worries : they’re not yours, they’re 
mine—without being questioned and cross-questioned as if I was a witness 
in a box. Here’s a pretty fellow!” continued the admiral, apostrophizing 
his nephew in red-hot irritation, and addressing himself to the dogs on the 
hearth-rug for want of a better audience. “ Here’s a pretty fellow ! He 
is asked to help himself to two uncommonly comfortable things in their 
way—a fortune and a wife—he is allowed six months to get tlie wife in 
(we should have got her, in the Navy, bag and baggage, in six days)—he 
has a round dozen of nice girls, to my certain knowledge, in one part of 
the country and another, all at his disposal to choose from—and what docs 
he do ? He sits month after month, with his lazy legs crossed before him ; 
he leaves the girls to pine on the stem ; and he bothers his uncle to know 
the reason why ! I pity the poor unfortunate women. Men were made of 
flesh and blood—and plenty of it, too—in my time. They’re made of 
machinery now.” 

“ I can only repeat, sir, I am sorry'to have offended you,” said George. 

“Pooh! pooh! you needn’t look at me in that languishing way, if you 
are,” retorted the admiral. “ Stick to your wine; aud I’ll forgive you. 
Your good health, George. I’m glad to see you again at St. Crux. Look 
at that plateful of sponge-cakes I Tlie cook has sent tliem up in honour of 
your return. We can’t hurt her feelings, and we can’t Sf»oil our wine. 
Here!”—The admiral tossed four sponge-cakes in quick succession down 
the accommodating throats of the dogs. “I am sorry, George,” the old 
gentleman gravely proceeded; “ I am really sorry, you haven’t got your 
eye on one of those nice girls. You don’t know what a loss you’re 
inflicting on yourself—you don’t know what trouble and mortification 
you’re causing me—by this shilly-shally conduct of yours.” 

**If you would only allow me to explain myself, sir, you would view 
my conduct in a totally different light, I am ready to marry to-morrow, 
if the lady will have me.” 

“ The devil you are I So you have got a lady in your eye, after all ? 
Why in Heaven’s name, couldn’t you tell me so before ? Never mind—I’ll 
forgive you everything now I know you have laid your hand on a wife. 
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Fill your glass again. Here's her health in a bumper. By-the-by, who 
is she ?” 

“I’ll tell you directly, admiral. AVhen we began this conversation, 

I mentioned that I was a little anxious-” 

“ She’s not one of my round dozen of nice girls—aha, Master George, 
sec that in your face already! Whj arc you anxious 
“ I am afraid you will disapprove 'f my choice, sir.” 

“Don’t beat about the bush! H w tlie deuce can I say whether I dis 
approve or not, if you won’t teil me ^ 'ho she is ?” 

“ She is the eldest daughter of Andrew Vanstone of Combe-Raven.” 

“ Who ! I !” 

“ Miss Vanstone, sir.” • 

The admiral put down his glass oJ wine imtasted. 

“ You’re right, George,” ho said. “ 1 do disapprove of your choice— 
strongly disapprove of it.” 

“ Is it the misfortune of her birth, sir, that you object to?” 

“God forbid! the misfortune of li ;r birth is not her fault, poor thing 
You know, as well as I do, George, w but I object to,” 

“ You object to her sister?” 

“ Certainly I The most liberal man alive might object to her sister, I 
think.” 

“ It’s hard, sir, to make Miss Vanstone suffer for her sister’s faults.” 

“ Faults^ do you call them ? Yon have a mighty convenient memory, 
George, where your own interests an* concerned.” 

“Call them crimes, if you like, .sir—I say again, it's hard on Miss 
Vanstone. Miss Vanstone’s life is ])urc of all reproach. From fiistto last, 
she has borne her hard lot with such patience, and sweetness, and courage, 
as not one woman in a thousand would have sliown in her place. Ask 
Miss Garth, who has known her from childhood. Ask Mrs. Tyrrel, who 

blesses the day when she came into the house-” 

“Ask a fiddlestick’s end! 1 beg your pardon, George—but you are 
enough to try the patience of a saint. My good fellow, I don’t deny Miss 
Vanstonc’s virtues. I’ll admit, if you like, she’s the best woman that ever 

put on a petticoat. That is not the question-- ” 

“ Excuse me, admiral—it is the question, if she is to be my wife.” » 

“ Hear me out, George; look at it from my point of view, as well as 
your own. What did your cousin Noel do? Your cousin Noel fell a 
victim, poor fellow, to one of the vilest conspiracies I ever heard of—and 
the prime mover of that conspiracy was Miss Vanstone’s damnable sister. 
She deceived him in the most infamous manner; and as soon as she was 
down for a handsome legacy in his will, she had the poison ready to take 
his life. This is the truth—^we know it from Mrs. Lecount, who found the 
bottle locked up in her own room. If you marry Miss Vanstone, you make 
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this wretch your sister-in-law. She becomes a member of our family. All 
the disgrace of what she has done; all the disgrace of what she may do— 
and the Devil who possesses her, only knows what lengths she may go to 
next—becomes our disgrace. Good Heavens, George, consider what a 
position that is 1 Consider what pitch you touch, if you make this woman 
your sistcr-in-law.” 

“You have put your side of the question, admiral,” said George reso¬ 
lutely ; “ now let me put mine, A certain impression is produced on me 
by a young lady, whom I meet with under very interesting circumstances. 
I don’t act headlong on that impression, as I might have done if I had been 
some years younger—I wait, and put it to the trial. Every time I see this 
young lady, the impression strengthens; her beauty grows on me, her 
character grows on me; when I am away from her I am restless and dis¬ 
satisfied ; when I am with her I am the happiest man alive. All I hear 
of her conduct from those who know her best, more than confirms the high 
opinion I have formed of her. The one drawback I'can discover, is caused 
by a misfortune for which she is not responsible—the misfortune of 
having a sister who is utterly unworthy of her. Does this discovery—an 
unpleasant discovery, I grant you—destroy all those good qualities in Miss 
Vanstoiie for which I love and admire her? Nothing of the sort—it only 
makes her good qualities all the more precious to me by contrast. If I am 
to have a drawback to contend with—and who expects anything else in 
this world ?—1 would infinitely rather have the drawback attached to my 
wife’s sister, than to my wife. My wife’s sister is not essential to my hap¬ 
piness, but my wife is. In my opinion, sir, Mrs. Noel Vanstono has done 
mischief enough already—I don’t sec the necessity of letting her do more 
mischief, by depriving me of a good wife, lliglit or wrong, that is my 
point of view. I don’t wish to trouble you with any questions of senti¬ 
ment. All I wish to say is, that I am old enough, by this time, to know 
my own mind—and that my mind is made up. If my mamage is essential 
to the execution of your intentions on my behalf, there is only one woman 
in the world whom I can maiTy—and that woman is Miss Vanstone.” 

Tliere was no resisting this plain declaration. Admiral Dartram rose 
from his chair without making any reply, and walked perturbedly up and 
dpwn the room. 

The situation was emphatically a serious one. Mrs. Girdlcstone’s death 
had already produced the failure of one of the two objects contemplated by' 
the Secret Trust. If the third of May arrived, and found George a single 
man, the second (and last) of the objects would then have failed in its 
turn. In little more than a fortnight, at the very latest, the Banns must 
be published in Ossory church—or the time would fail for compliance with 
one of the stipulations insisted on in the Trust. Obstinate as the admiral was 
by nature, strongly as ho felt the objections which attached to his nephew’s 
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contemplated alliance, he recoiled in spite of himself, as he paced the room 
and saw the facts on either side, immovably staring him in the face. 

‘‘Arc you engaged to Miss Vanstone?” he asked, suddenly. 

“ No, sir,” replied George. “ I tliought it due to your uiuform kindness 
to me, to speak to you on the subjec t first.” 

“ Much obliged, I’m sure. And vovl have put off speaking to me to the 
last moment, just as you put off worything else. Do you think Mi s 
Vanstone will say Yes, when you m ic her?” 

George hesitated. 

“The devil take your modesty'’ shouted the admiral. “That is n >t 
a time for modesty—this is a tinn for speaking out. Will she or woi t 
she ?” 

“1 think slie will, sir.” 

The admiral laughed sardonicall , and took another turn in the room. 
He suddenly stopped; put his haii Is in Ids pockets ; aud stood still in a 
corner, deep in thought. Aftei an ii terval of a few minutes, his face clean d 
a little ; it hrightened with the daw ling of a new id(‘a. He walked round 
briskly to George’s side of the fire, aud laid his hand kindly on his nephew's 
slioulder. 

“You’re wTong, George,” he said—“but it is too late now to set you 
right. On the sixteenth of next month, the Banns must bo put up in 
Ohsory church, or you wnll lose the money. Have you told Miss Vanstone 
tlic position 3^11 stand in P Or have you put that off to the eleventli hour, 
like everything else’” 

“The jiosition is so oxtraordinaiy, sir, and it might lead to so much mis¬ 
apprehension of my motives, that J liavo felt unwilling to allude to it. I 
hardly know how 1 can tell her of it all.” 

“Tr 3 " the experiment of telling her fiicnds. Let them know it’s a 
question of money ; and they wnll overcome her scruples, if you can’t. But 
that is not what 1 had to sa}’ to you How long do you piopose stopping 
here, this time P” 

“ I thonglit of staying a few days, and then-” 

“And then of going back to London, and making your offer, I suppose 
Will a week give you time enough to pick your oppoitunity with Miss 
^^anstone—a week out of the fortnight or so that 3 ’"ou have to spare 

“ I will stay here a week, admiral, with pleasure, if you wish it.” 

“ I don’t wish it. I want 3 mn to pack np your traps, and be off to¬ 
morrow.” 

George looked at his uncle, in silent astonishment. 

“ You found some letters waiting for you, when you got here,” proceeded 
the admiral. “ Was one of those letters from my old friend, Sir Franklin 
Brock?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“ Wag it an invitation to you to go and stay at the Grange ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ To go at once ?” 

“ At once, if I could manage it.” 

“Very good. I want you to manage it. I want you to start for the 
Grange to-morrow.” 

George looked back at the fire, and sighed impatiently. 

“ I understand you now, admiral,” he said. “ You are entirely mistaken 
in me. My attachment to Miss Vanstone is not to be shaken in that 
manner.” 

Admiral Bartrara took his quarter-deck walk again, u}) and down the 
room. 

“ One good turn deserves another, George,” said the old gentleman. 
“ If I am willing to make concessions on my side, the least you can do 
is to meet me half-way, and make concessions on yours.” 

“ I don’t deny it, sir.” 

“Very well. Now listen to my proposal. Give me a fair hearing^ 
George—a fair hearing is every man’s privilege. T will be perfectly just 
to begin with. I won’t attempt to deny that you honestly believe Miss 
VariStone is the only woman in the world who can make you hapi^y. I 
don’t question that. What I do question is, whether you really know 
your own mind in this matter, quite so well as you think you know it 
yourself. You can’t deny, George, that you have been m love with a good 
many women m your time V Among the rest of them, you have been in 
love with Miss Block. No longer ago than this time last year, there was a 
sneaking kindness between you and that young lady, to say the least of it. 
And quite right, too I Miss Brock is one of that round dozen of darlings 1 
mentioned over our first glass of wine.” 

“ You are confusing an idle flirtation, sir, with a serious attachment,” 
said George. “ You are altogether mistaken—you are indeed.” 

“ Likely enough ; I don’t pretend to be infallible—I leave that to my 
juniors. But I happen to have known you, George, since you were the 
height of my old telescope; and 1 want to have this serious attachment of 
yours put to the test. If you can satisfy mo that your whole heart and 
soul are as strongly set on Miss Vanstone, as you suppose them to be—I 
must knock under to necessity, and keep my objections to myself. But I 
must be satisfied first. Go to the Grange to-morrow, and stay there a 
week ‘in Miss Brock’s society. Give that charming girl a fair chance of 
lighting up the old flame again, if she can—and then come back to Bt. 
Crux, and let me hear the result. If you tell me, as an honest man, that 
your attachment to Miss Vanstone still remains unshaken, you will have 
heard the last of my objections from that moment. Whatever misgivings 
I may feel in my own mind, I will say nothing, and do nothing, adverse to 
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your wishes. Tliorc is my proposal. I dare say it looks like an old man’s 
folly, in your ey(;s. But the old man won’t troubh* you much longer, 
George—and it may be a pleasant reflection wlien you have got sons of 
your own, to remember that you humoured him in his last days.” 

He came back to the fireplace, as he said those words, and laid his hand 
once more on his nephew’s shoulde *. George took the hand and pressed 
it affectionately. In the tenderest ind best sense of the word, his unci i 
had been a fatlier to him. 

“I will do what you ask me, sir,’' he replied, “if you seriously wish i . 
But it IS only right to tell you t at the experiment will be perfect! ' 
useless. However, if you prefer m ])as.sing a week at the Grange, to m ' 
passing it here—to tlie Grange 1 wil go.” 

“ Tliank you, George,” saitl the ai niral, bluntly. “ I expected as mne i 
from you, and you liave not disapp inted me. If Miss Brock doesn’t g( t 
us out of this mess,” thought the* v dy old gentleman, as he resumed Ins 
place at the table, “my nephew’s w atheienck of a head has turned stead/ 
with a vengeance! We’ll consider Ih • ([iiestion settled for to-iiight, George,’’ 
lie continued aloud, “and call aii< tlier subject, d'hese family anxieties 
don’t improve the flavour of my oi l dared. Tlie bottle stands with you. 
Wliat are they doing at the theatics in London''^ We always patronized 
the theatres, in my time, in the hsavy. \Vc used to like a good tragedy 
to begin with, and a hornpipe to cheer us \\\) at the end of the entertain¬ 
ment.” 

Kor the rest of the evening, the talk flowed in the ordinary channels. 
Admiral Baitram only ictunied to the forbidden subject, when he and his 
neph(‘W yiarted for tlie night. 

“ You won’t forget to-morrow, George ?” 

“Certainly not, sir. I’ll take the dog-cart, and drive myself over after 
breaklast.” ‘ 

Before noon the next day, Mr. George Bartram had left the house, and 
the last chance in Magdalen’s favour had left it with him. 


CHAPTEB IV. 

AVnEN the servants’ dinner-bell at St. Crux rang as usual on the day of 
George Bartram’s departure, it was remarked that the new parlour-maid’s 
place at table remained empty. One of the inferior servants was sent to 
licr room to make inquiries, and returned with the information that 
“Louisa” felt a little faint, and begged that her attendance at table might 
be excused for that day. Upon this, the sui3erior authority of the house¬ 
keeper was invoked; and Mrs. Drake went iip-stairs immediately to 

2 I 2 
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ascertain the truth for herself. Her first look of inquiry satisfied her that 
the parlour-maid’s indisposition, whatever the cause of it might be, was 
certainly not assumed to serve any idle or sullen purpose of her own. She 
res|)ectfully declined taking any of the remedies which the housekeeper 
offered, and merely requested permission to try the efficacy of a walk in 
the fresh air. 

** T have been accustomed to more exercise, ma’am, than I take here,” 
she said. “ Might I go into the garden, and try what the air will do 
for me ?” 

“ Certainly. Can you walk by yourself? or shall I send some one 
with you ?” 

“ I will go by myself, if you please, ma’am.” 

“ Very well. Put on your bonnet and shawl—and, when yon get out, 
keep in the east garden. The admiral sometimes walks in the north 
garden, and he might feel surprised at seeing you there. Come to my 
room, when you have had air and exercise enough, and let me see how 
you are.” 

In a few minutes more, Magdalen w'as out in the cast garden. The sky 
was clear and sunny; hut the cold shadow of the house rested on the 
garden walk, and chilled the midday air. She walked towards the ruins 
of the old monastery, situated on the south side of the more modern range 
of buildings. Here, there were lonely open spaces to breathe in fieely ; 
here, the pale March sunshine stole through tlio gaps of desolation and 
decay, and met her invitingly with the genial promise of spring. 

She ascended three or four liven stone steps, and seated lierself on some 
ruined fragments heyond them, full in the sunshine. The jdace she had 
chosen had once been the entrance to the church. In centuries long gone 
by, the stream of liuman sin and human suffering liad flowed, day after 
day, to the confessional, over the place where she now sat. Of all the 
miserable women who had trodden those old stones in the bygone time, 
no more miserable creature had touched them, than the woman whose f(*et 
rested on them now. 

Her hands trembled as she placed them on cither side of 'her, to support 
herself on the stone seat. She laid them on her lap—they trernhlcd there. 
She held them out, and looked at them wonderingly—they trembled as she 
looked. “ Like an old woman!” she said faintly—and let them drop again 
at her side. 

For the first time, that morning, the cruel discovery had forced itself on 
her mind—the discovery that her strength was failing her, at the time 
when she had most confidently trusted to it, at the time when she wantedAv 
it most. She had felt the surprise of Mr. Bartram’s unexpected departure, 
as if it had been the shock of the severest calamity that could have befallen 
her. That one check to her hopes—a check which, at other times, would 
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only have roused the resisting power in her to new efforts—liad struck her 
with as sutTocating a terror, had prostrated her with as all-mastering a 
despair, as if she had been overwhelmed by the crowning disaster of ex¬ 
pulsion from St. Crux. But one wa^ ning could be read, in such a change 
as this. Into the space of little im re than a year, she had ciowded tin; 
wearing and wasting emotions of a Lfc. The bountiful gifts of health and 
strength, so prodigally heaped on icr by Nature, so long abused with 
impunity, were failing her at last. 

8he looked up at the far faint b uc of the sky. She heard the joy on i 
singing of birds among the ivy th t clothed the ruins. Oh, the coM 
distance of the heavens! Oh, the ntiless happiness of the birds! 01, 
the lonely horror of sitting there, a id feeling old and weak and worn, i i 
the heyday of her youth ! She ros with a last etloit of resolution, an I 
tried to keep back the hystc'rical pa' don swelling at her heait, by moving 
and looking about her. Ba]iidly ai I moie lapidly, she walked to and fro 
in the sunshine. 'J'hc exercise hcl) ed iicr, through the very fatigue that 
she felt from it. She forced the i sing tears desperately back to their 
sources—she fought with the clinging pain, and wrenched it from its hold. 
Little by little, her mind began to clear again: the despairing fear of 
herself, grew less vividly jiresent to her thoughts. There were reserves of 
youth and strength in her, still to be wasted—there was a spirit, sorely 
wounded, but not yet subdued. 

She gradually extended the limits 'of her walk ; she gradually recovered 
the exercise of hei observation. 

At the western extremity, the remains of the monastery weie in a less 
ruinous condition than at the eastern. Jn ceitain places, \\heie the stout 
old walls still stood, repairs had been made at some former time, hoofs of 
red tile had been laid roughly over four of the ancient cells ; wooilen doois 
had b(‘cn addend ; and the old monastic chambers had been used as sheds to 
hold the multifiirious lumber ol St. Crux. No padlocks guarded any of tho 
doors. Magdalen had only to push them, to let the daylight in on the 
litter inside. She resolved to investigate the sheds, one after the other— 
not from curiosity ; not with the idea of making discoveries of any sort. 
Her ordy object was to fill up the vacant time, and to keep the thoughts 
that unnerved lier from returning to her mind. 

The first shed she opened, contained tho gardener’s utensils, large and 
small. Tho second was littered with fragments of broken furniture, empty 
picture-frames of worm-eaten wood, shattered vases, boxes without covers, 
and books torn from their bindings. As Magdalen turned to leave tho 
^ shed, after one careless glance round her at the lumbci that it contained, 
her foot struck something on the ground which tinkled against a fragment 
of china Jying near it. She stooped, and discovered that the tinkling 
substance was a rusty key. 
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8he picked up the key, and looked at it. She walked out into the air, 
and considered a little. Moie old for<?otten keys were proh''.hly lying about 
among the lumber in the sheds. What, if she collected all she could 
find, and tried them, one after another, in the locks of the cabinets and 
cupboards now closed against her ? Was there chance enough that any 
one of them might fit, to justify her in venturing on the experiment? If 
the locks at St. Crux were as old-fashioned as the furniture—if there were 
no protective niceties of modern invention to contend against—there was 
chance enough beyond all question. Who could say whether the very key 
in her hand, might not be the lost duplicate ot one of the keys on the 
admiral’s huiicli ? In the dearth of all other means ot finding the way to 
her end, the risk was worth running. A flash of the old spirit spaikled in 
her weary eyes, as she turned, and re-eiiterc'd the shed. 

Half an hour more brought her to the liinits of the time whicli she could 
venture to allow herself in the open air. In that interval, she liad seaiched 
the slieds from first to last, and had found live more la^ys. “Five more 
chances!” she thouglit to herself, as she liid the keys, and hastily returned 
to the house. 

After first reporting herself in tin* housekecqier’s room, she wont iqistairs 
to remove hci hoiiiict and shawl ; taking that oppoitumty to hide tlie keys 
in her bedchamber, until night came. They weie cilisted thick with lUst 
and dirt; hut she daied not attempt to clean them, until b(>dtime secluded 
her from the prying eyes of the servants, m the solitude of her room. 

When the dinner horn biought her, as usual, into personal contact with 
the admiral, she was at once struck by a change in him. For the fust 
time in her exi)erieiice, the old gentleman was silent and depressed, lie 
ate less than usual, and he haidly said live woids to h(!i, hum the begin¬ 
ning of the meal to tlic end. Some unwelcome subject of leflectioii had 
evidently fixed itself on his mind, and remained tlieic piMsisteiitly, m spite 
of his cffoits to shake it off. At intervals thiouLdi the eveniinr, she won¬ 
dered witli an ever-growing perplexity what the subject could be. 

At last, the lagging hours reached their end, and bedtime came. Before 
she slept tliat night, Magdalen liad cleaned the keys from all impurities, 
and had oiled the wards, to help them smoothly into the locks. The last 
diflSiculty that remained, was the difficulty of choosing the time when 
the experiment might he tried, with the least risk of interruption and 
discovery. After carefully coiisidei ing the question overnight, Magdalen 
could only resolve to wait and be guided by the events of the next day. 

The morning came ; and, for the first time at St. Crux, events justified 
the trust she had placed in them. I’he morning came—and the one remain¬ 
ing difficulty that perplexed her, was unexpectedly smoothed away by no 
less a person than the admiral himself! U’o the surprise of every one in the 
house, he announced at breakfast, that he had arranged to start for London 
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in an hour ; that he should pass the night in town ; and that he might be 
expected to return to St. Crux in time for dinner on the next day. Ho 
volunteered no further explanations, to the housekeeper, or to any one else— 
but it was easy to see that his errand to London was of no ordinary impoi t- 
ance in his own estimation. He swallowed his breakfast in a violent 
hurry; and he was impatiently rca ly for the carriage before it came to tue 
door. 

Experience had taught Magdalej to be cautious. She waited a litt (’, 
after Admiral Bartram's departure, before she ventured on trying her ^ 
periment with'the keys. It was well she did so. Mrs. Drake ti )k 
advantage of the admiral’s absence to review the condition of the apa t- 
ments on the first floor. The re.^ilts of the investigation by no meins 
satisfied her ; brooms and dusters v^erc set to work ; and the housema ds 
were in and out of the rooms ])erp(. ually, as long as the daylight lasted. 

The evening passed ; and still ti c safe oppoitunity for which Magda en 
was on the watch never presented self. Bedtime came again ; and fon ud 
lier placed between the two alterna ives of trusting to the doubtful chaij*’cs 
of the next morning—or of trying ho keys boldly in the dead of night. 
In former times, she would have m ide her choice without hesitation. Bhc 
hesitated now—but the ’wreck of h'*r old courage still sustained her, and 
she determined to make the venture at night. 

They kc])t caily hours at 8t. i 'rux. If she waited in her room until 
half-past eleven, she would wait long enough. At that time, she stole out 
on to the staircase, with the keys in her pocket, and the candle in her 
hand. 

On passing the entianco to the corridor on the bedroom floor, she stopped 
and listened. No sound of snoring, no shnftling of infirm tootstc])S, was to 
be heard on the other side of the screen. She looked round it distrustlully. 
1’he stone passage was a solitude, and the truckle-bed was empty. Her 
own eyes had shown lier old Mazey on Ins way to the upper regions, more 
than an hour since, with a candle in his hand. Had he taken advantage 
of his master’s abscmcc, to enjoy the unaccustomed luxury of sleeping in 
a room? As the thought occurred to her, a sound from the farther end of 
the corridor just caught her car. She softly advanced towards it; and 
heard through the door of the last and remotest of the spare bcd-chainbirs, 
the veteran’s lusty snoring in the room inside. The discovery was stait- 
ling, in more senses than one. It deepened the im])enetrable mystery of the 
truckle-bed; for it showed plainly that old Mazey had no baibarons 
preference of his own for passing his nights in the coiridor—ho occupied 
that strange and comfortless sleeping-place, purely and entirely on his 
master’s account. 

It was no time for dwelling on the reflections which this conclusion might 
suggest. Magdalen retraced her steps along the passage, and descended to 
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the first floor. Passing the doors nearest to her, she tried the library fiist. 
On the staircase, and in the corridors, she had felt her heart ihrobbing fast 
with an unutterable fear—but a sense of security returned to her when she 
found herself within the four walls of the room, and when she had closed 
the door on the ghostly quiet outside. 

The first lock she tried was the lock of the table-drawer. None of the 
keys fitted it. Her next experiment was made on the cabinet. Would 
the second attempt fail, like the first ? 

No! One of the keys fitted; one of the keys, with a little patient 
management, turned the lock. Slie looked in eagerly. 'J'hcro were open 
shelves above, and one long drawer under them. The shelves were 
devoted to specimens of curious minerals, neatly hbelled and arranged. 
The drawer wtis divided into compartments, 'ihvo of the compartments 
contained papers. In the first, she discovered nothing but a collection of 
receipted bills. In the second, she found a heap ot business-documents— 
but the writing, yellow with age, was enough of itself to warn her that the 
Trust was not there. She shut the doors of the cabinet; and, after locking 
them again with some little difficulty, proceeded to try the keys in the 
book-case cupboards next, before she continued her investigations in the 
other rooms. 

The lx)ok-case cupboards were unassailable; the drawers and cupboards 
ill all the other rooms were unassailable. One after another, she tried them 
liatlently in regular succession. It was useless. The chance which the 
cabinet in the library had offered in her favour, was the first chance and 
the last. 

She went back to her room; seeing nothing but her own gliding shadow ; 
hearing nothing but her own stealthy footfall in the midnight stillness of 
the house. After mechanically putting the keys away in their former 
hiding-place, she looked towaids her bed—and turned away from it, 
shuddering. The warning remembrance of what she had suffered that 
morning in the garden, was vividly present to her mind. “ Another chance 
tried,” she thought to herself, “ and another chance lost! I shall break 
down again if I think of it—and I shall think of it, if I lie awake in the 
dark.” She had brought a woik-box with her to St. Crux, as one of the 
many little things which in her character of a servant it was desirable to 
possess; and she now opened the box, and applied herself resolutely to 
work. Her want of dexterity with her needle, assisted the object she had 
in view ; it obliged her to pay the closest attention to her employment; it 
forced her thoughts away from the two subjects of all others which she now 
dreaded most—herself and the future. 

The next day, as he had airanged, the admiral returned. His visit to 
London had not improved his spirits. The shadow of some unconquerahlo 
doubt still clouded his face : his restless tongue was strangely quiet, while 
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Magdalen waited on him at his solitary meal. That night, the snoring 
resounded once more on the inner side of the screen, and old Mazey was 
back again in the comfortless truckle-bed. 

Three more days passed—April came. On the second of the month— 
rctuming as unexpectedly as he had departed a week before—Mr. George 
Bartram reappeared at St. Crux. 

He came back early in the aftei noon; and had an interview with 1 is 
uncle in the library. The intervic vr over, he left the house again; aud 
was driven to the railway by the g’ oom, in time to catch the last train >o 
London that night. The gioom m uced, on the road, that “ Mr. Geoi ;e 
seemed to be rather pleased than ot ^erwise at leaving St. Crux.” Ho a’.->o 
rcmaikcd, on his return, that the ac miral swore at him for over-driving t le 
liorses—an indication of ill-tcmjjer, on the part of Iiis master, which le 
described as being entirely without precedent, m all his fonner experieiu e. 
Magdalen, in her de})artment of sei*' ice, had suflered m like manner under 
the old mans irritable humour : he had been dissatisfied with everythiog 
she did ill tlie dining-room; and hi had found fault with all the dishes, 
one after another, from the mutton iroth to the toasted cheese. 

The next two days passed as usual. On the third day an event ha])- 
])cned. In appearance, it was nothing more important than a ring at the 
drawing-room bell. In icahty, it was the forerunner of approaching 
catastrophe—the formidable licrald of the end. 

It was Magdalen's business toanswci the bell. Onreaebing the drawing¬ 
room dooi, she knocked as usual. There was no rejdy. After again 
knocking, and again receiving no answer, she ventured into the room— 
and was instantly met by a current of cold air flowing full on hei face. 
The heavy sliding-door in the ojiposite wall was pushed hack, and the 
Arctic atmosphere of Freeze-your-Bones was pouiing unhindered into the 
empty room. 

8he waited near the door, doubtful what to do next; it was certainly the 
drawing-room hell that had rung, and no other. She waited, looking through 
the open doorway oiiposite, down the wilderness of the dismantled Hall. 

A little consideration satisfied her that it would be best to go down-stairs 
again, and wait there for a second summons from the bell. On turning to 
leave the room, she happened to look hack once more; and exactly at that 
moment, she saw the door open at the opposite extremity of the Banquet- 
ing-Hall—the door leading into the first of the apartments in the east wing. 
A tall man came out, wearing his greatcoat and his hat, and rapidly ap¬ 
proached the drawing-room. His gait betrayed bim, while he was still too 
far off for liis features to be seen. Before ho was quite half-way across the 
Hall, Magdalen had recognized—the admiral. 

He looked, not irritated only, but surprised as well, at finding his par¬ 
lour-maid waiting for him in the drawing-room, aud inquired, sharply and 
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suspiciously—what she wanted there? Magdalen replied that she had 
come there to answer the hell. His face cleared a little, wliv.n he heard the 
explanation. “ Yes, yes; to he sure/^ he said. “ 1 did ring, and then 1 for¬ 
got it.” He pulled the sliding-door back into its place as he spoke. “ Coals,” 
he resumed, impatiently, pointing to the empty scuttle. “ I rang for coals.” 

Magdalen went back to the kitchen regions. Alter communicating the 
admiral’s order to the servant whose special duty it was to attend to the 
fires, she returned to the jiantry; and gently closing the door, sat down 
alone to think. 

It had been her impression in the drawing-room—and it was her impres¬ 
sion still—that she had accidentally sui-jirised Admiral Bartram on a visit 
to the east rooms, which, tor some urgent reason of his own, he wLshed to 
keep a secret. Haunted day and night by the one dominant idea that now 
possessed her, she leapt all logical diflicultics at a bound; and at once 
associated the suspicion of a secret proceeding on the admiral’s part, with 
the kindred suspicion which pointed to him as the depositary of the Secret 
Trust. Up to this time, it had been her settled belie! that be kept all Ins 
irnjjortant docuraeuts in one or other of the suite of rooms which he hap¬ 
pened to he occupying for the time being. Why—she now asked herself, 
with a sudden distrust of the conclusion which had hitherto satisfied her 
mind—why might bo not lock some of them up in the other rooms as well ? 
The remembrance of the keys still concealed in their hiding-place in her 
room, sharpened her sense of the reasonableness of this new view. With 
one unimportant exception, those keys had all lulled when slie tiied them 
in the rooms on the noith side of the house. Might they not succeed with 
the cabinets and cupboards in the cast looms, on which she had never tried 
them or thought of trying them, yet? If there was a chance, however 
small, of turning them to better account than she had turned them thus 
far, it was a chance to be tried. If there was a possibility, however 
remote, that the Trust might be hidden in any one of the locked reposi¬ 
tories in the cast wing, it was a possibility to be put to the test. When? 
Her own experience answered the question. At the time when no prying 
eyes were open, and no accidents were to be feared—when the house was 
quiet—in the dead of night. 

She knew enough of her changed self to dread the enervating influence of 
delay. She determined to run the risk, headlong, that night. 

More blunders escaped her, when dinner-time came; the admiral’s criti¬ 
cisms on her waiting at table were sharper than ever. His hardest words 
inflicted no pain on her ; she scarcely heard him—her mind was dull to 
every sense but the sense of the coming trial. The evening which had 
passed slowly to her on the night of her first experiment with the keys, 
passed quickly now. When bedtime ^ame, bedtime took her by surprise. 

She waited longer, on this occasion, than she had waited before. The 
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admiral was at homo; ho might alter his mind and go down-stairs again, 
after lie had gone u]i to his room; he might have forgotten something m 
the library, and might return to fetch it. Midnight struck from llie clock 
in the servants’ hall, before she ventured out of her room, with the keys 
again m her pocket, with the candl( again in her hand. 

At the first of the stairs on wh ch she set lier foot to descend, an all¬ 
mastering hesitation, an unmtelligil e shrinking from some peril unkno^v i, 
seized her on a sudden. She waitec , and reasoned with herself. She h. d 
recoiled from no sacrifices, she had ielded to no fears, in carrying out ti>e 
stratagem by which she liad gained idmission to St. Crux ; and now, win n 
tlie long array of difficulties at the iiitset had been patiently conquered,- - 
now, when by sheer force of rcsuli 'ion the starting-point was gained, s ie 
hesitated to advance. “1 shrank rom nothing to get here,” she said o 
herself. What madness possesses no that 1 shrink now ?” 

Every pulse in her quickened at : le thought, with an animating shame 
that nerved her to go on. She des( mded the stairs, fiom the third floor ;o 
the second, fioin the second to the irst, without tuisting herself to pause 
again within easy reach of her ova loom. In another minute, she had 
reached the end of the coiiidor, had ciossed the vestibule, and had entered 
the diawing-room. It was only wticn her grasp ■was on the heavy brass 
handle of the sliding-door—it was only at the moment beloic she pushed 
the door hack—that she waited to take breath. The IkincpKiting-Ilall was 
close on the other side of the woodiai partition against which she stood ; her 
excited imagination felt the death-like chill of it flowing over her already. 

She pushed hack the shdiiig-door a lew inches—and stopped in mo¬ 
mentary alarm. When the admiral had closed it in her presence that day, 
slie had heard no noise. When old Mazey had opened it to show her the 
rooms ill the cast wing, she had heard no noise. Now^ m the night silence, 
she noticed for the first time, that the door made a sound—a dull, rushing 
sound, like the wind. 

She roused herself, and pushed it farther back—pushed it half way into 
the hollow chamber m the wall constructed to receive it. She advanced boldly 
into the gap, and met the niglit-view of the Bauquctiiig-Hall face to face. 

The muon was rounding the southeui side of the house. Her paling 
beams streamed through the nearer windows, and lay in long strips of 
slanting light on the marble pavement of the Hall. The black shadows of 
the pediments between each window, alternating with the strips of light, 
heightened the wan glare of the moonshine on the floor, towards its lower 
end, the Hall melted mysteriously into darkness. The ceiling was lost to 
view; the yawning fireplace, the overhanging mantelpiece, the long row of 
battle-pictures above, were all swallowed up in night. But one visible 
object was discernible, besides the gleaming windows and the moon-striped 
floor. Midway in the last and farthest of the strips of light, the tripod rose 
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erect on its gaunt black legs, like a monster called to life by the moon— 
a monster rising through the light, and melting invisibly into the upper 
shadows of the Hall. Far and near, all sound lay dead, drowned in the 
stagnant cold. The soothing hush of night was awful here. The deep 
abysses of darkness hid abysses of silence more immeasurable still. 

She stood motionless in the doorway, Avith straining eyes, with straining 
ears. She looked for some moving thing, she listened for some rising sound 
—and looked and listened in vain. A quick ceaseless shivering ran through 
her from head to foot. The shivering of fear? or the shivering of cold? 
The bare doubt roused her resolute will. “ Now,” she thought, advancing 
a step through the doorway—“ or never ! I’ll count tlic strips of moonlight 
three times over—and cross the Hall.” 

“One, two, three, four, five. One, two, three, four, five. One, two, 
three, four, five.” 

As the final number passed her lips at the third time of counting, slie 
crossed the Hall. Looking for nothing, listening for nothing, one hand 
holding the candle, the other mechanically grasping the folds of her dress— 
she sped ghostlike down tlic length of the ghostly ])lace. She reached the 
door of the first of the eastern rooms—opened it—and ran in. The sudden 
relief of attaining a refuge, the sudden entrance into a new atmosphere, 
overpowered her for the moment. She had just time to put the candle 
safely on a table, before she dropped giddy and breathless into the nearest 
chair. 

Little by little, she felt the rest quieting her. In a few minutes, she 
became conscious of the triumph of having won her way to the east rooms. 
In a few minutes, she was strong enough to rise from the chair, to take the 
keys from her pocket, and to look round her. 

The first objects of furniture m the room which attracted her attention, 
were an old buieau of canned oak, and a heavy buhl table Avith a cabinet 
attached. She tried the bureau first: it looked the likeliest receptacle for 
papers of the tAvo. Three of the keys jiroved to be of a size to enter the 
lock—but none of them Avould turn it. ^Jlie bureau Avas unassailable. She 
lelt it, and paused to trim the Avick of the candle before she tried the huhl 
cabinet next. 

At the moment when she raised her hand to the candle, she heard the 
stillness of the Banqueting-Hall shudder Avith the terror of a sound—a 
sound, faint and momentary, like the distant rushing of the wind. 

The sliding-door in the drawing-room had moved. 

Which Avay had it moved ? Had an unknown hand pushed it back in 
its socket, farther than she had pushed it—or pulled it to again, and closed 
it ? The hon'or of being shut out all night, by some undiscoverable agency, 
from the life of the house, was stronger in lier than the horror of looking 
across the Banqueting-Hall. She made desperately for the door of the room. 
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It had fallen to silently after her, when she had come in, hut it Avas not 
closed. She pulled it open—and looked. 

The sight that met her eyes, rooted her panic-stricken to the spot. 

Close to the first of the row of windows, counting from the drawing¬ 
room, and full in the gleam of il, she saw a solitary figure. It sto<xl 
motionless, lising out of the farthes'. strip of moonlight on the floor. ^\s 
she looked, it suddenly disappeared hi another instant, she saw it again, 
in the second strip of moonlight—l-st it again—saw it in the third strip — 
lost it once more—and saw it in t;.c fourth. Moment by moment, it ad¬ 
vanced, now mysteriously lost in i le shadow, now suddenly visible agrm 
in the light, until it reached the fill i and nearest strip of moonlight. Th* ro 
it paused, and strayed aside slowly o the middle of the Hall. It stopj/ *d 
at the tripod, and stood, shivering audibly in the silence, with its han Is 
raised over the dead ashes, in the action of warming them at a fire. It 
turned back again, moving down he path of the moonlight—stopped at 
the fifth window—turned once leoie—and came on softly through t'le 
shadow, straight to the place whore Magdalen stood. 

Her voice was dumb, her will was helpless. Every sense in her hut t)ic 
seeing-sense, avas paralysed. The sceing-sensc—held fast in the fetters of 
its own terror—looked unchangeably stiaightfoiward, as it bad looked from 
the first. There she stood in the doorway, lull m the path of the figure 
advancing on her through the shadow, nearer and nearer, step by step. 

Jt came close. 

The bonds of horror that hold her, burst asunder when it Avas Avithin 
aim’s length. She stalled back. The light of the candle on the table fell 
lull on its face, and showed hei—Admiral llartram. 

A long grey dressing-goAvn Avas wrapped round him. His head was un¬ 
covered; his feet weie baic. In his Iclt hand he eariied his little basket of 
keys. He passed Magdalen sloAvly; his lips Avhispering Avitliout intermis¬ 
sion ; his oi)en eyes staring straight hefoie him, Avith the gla.ssy stare of death. 
Ills eyes revealed to her the terrifying truth. IIcAwas A\alking in his sleep. 

The terror of seeing him, as she saw him now, A\as not the terror she had 
felt Avhen her eyes first lighted on him—an apparition in the moonlight, a 
spectre in the ghostly Hall. This time, she could struggle against the 
shock ; she could feel the depth of her oavu fear. 

He passed her, and stopped in the middle of the room. Magdalen 
ventured near enough to him to be Avithin reach of his voice, ns he mut¬ 
tered to himself. She ventured nearer still, and heard the name of lier dead 
husband fall distinctly from the sleep-walker’s lips. 

“ Noel!” he said, in the Ioav monotonous tones of a dreamer talking in 
his sleep. “ My good fellow, Noel, take it back again! It Avorries me day 
and night. I don’t know Avhere it’s safe ; I don’t knoAV where to put it. 
Take it back, Noel—take it back 1” 
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As those words escaped him, he walked to the hnhl cabinet. Ho sat 
down in the chair placed before it, and searched in the basket among his 
keys. Magdalen softly followed him, and stood behind his chair, waiting 
with the candle in her hand. Ho found the key, and unlocked the cabinet. 
Without an instant’s hesitation, he drew out a drawer, the second of a row. 
The one thing in the drawer, was a folded letter. He removed it, and jait 
it down before him on the table. “ Take it back, Noel!” ho repeated, 
mechanically ; “ take it back !” 

Magdalen looked over his shoulder, and read these lines, traced in her 
husband’s handwriting, at the top of the letter To he kci^t in your mm 
jjosse.ssior?, and to he opened hy yourself only, on the day of my decease, 
Noel Vanstone, She saw the words plainly, with the admiral’s name and 
the admiral’s address written under them. 

The Trust within reach of her liand! The ’Ji-nst traced to its hiding- 
place at last I 

She took one step forward, to steal round his chair and to snatcli the 
letter from the table. At the instant when she moved, he took it up once 
more ; locked the cabinet, and, using, turned and faced her. 

Ill the im])ulse of the moment, she stretched out her hand towards the 
hand in which he held the letter. The y(*Uow candlelight fell full on him. 
The awful death-in-life of Ins face—the mystery ot the sleeping body, 
moving in unconscious obedience to the dn'aming mind—daunted her. 
Her hand trembled, and dropped again at her side. 

He put the key of the cabinet hack in the basket; and crossed the room 
to the bureau, with the basket in one liand, and the letter lu the other. 
Magdalen set the candle on the table again, and watched bun. As ho had 
ojiened the cabinet, so he now opened the hiiiean. Once more, Magdalen 
stretched out her hand ; and once more she recoih'd botoro the mystery and 
the terror of his sleep. Jle put the letter in a <lrawer, at the hack of the 
bureau, and closed the heavy oaken lid again. “ Yes,” he said. “ Safer 
there, as you sny, Noel—safer there.” So ho spoke. So, time after time, 
the words that betrayed him, revealed the dead man living and speaking 
again in the dream. 

Had ho locked the hnrean ? Magdalen had not heard the lock turn. 
As he slowly moved away, walking back once more towards the middle of 
the room, she tried the lid. It was locked. That discovery made, sho 
looked to sec what he was doing next. He was leaving the room again, with 
his basket of keys in his hand. When her first glance overtook him, he 
was crossing the threshold of the door. 

Some inscrutable fascination possessed her; some mysterious attraction 
drew her after him, in spite of herself. She took up the candle, and fol¬ 
lowed him mechanically, as if she too w^ere walking in her sleep. One 
behind the other, in slow and noiseless progress, they crossed the Banqueting- 
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Hall. One behind the other, they passed through the drawing-room, and 
along the corridor, and up the stairs. She followed him to his own door. 
He went in, and shut it behind him softly. She stopped, and looked 
towards the truckle-bed. It was pushed aside at the foot, some little 
distance away from the bedroom door. Who had moved it ? She h( Id 
the candle close, and looked toward i the pillow, with a sudden curiosity and 
a sudden doubt. 

The truckle-bed was empty. 

The discovery startled her for he moment, and for the moment on y. 
Plain as the inferences were to b< drawn from it, she never drew the n. 
Her mind slowly recovering the ex ercise of its faculties, was still under i he 
influence of the earlier and the ( "lepcv impressions ])roduced on it. Per 
mind followed the admiral into 1 s loom, as her [body had followed h m 
across the Banqiietiiig-Hall. 

Had he lain down again in his b( I ? Was he still asleep ? She listened 
at the door. Not a sound was am iblc in the room. Slie tried the door; 
and, finding it not locked, softly o]^ nod it a few inches, and listened agam. 
The rise and fall of his low, regular breathing instantly caught her ear. 
He was still asleep. 

She went into the room, and, shading the candlelight with her hand, ap¬ 
proached the bed-side to look at him. The dream was past; the old man’s 
slefep w^as deep and peaceful—liis lips were still; his (juiet hand was laid 
over the coverlet, in motionless r(‘poso. He lay with his face turned 
towards the right-hand side of the bed. A little table stood there, within 
reach of his hand. Four objects were placed on it: his candle ; his matches ; 
his customary night-drink of lemonade—and his basket of keys. 

The idea of posse^^sing beisclf of his keys tliat night (il an oiiportnnity 
offered wdien the basket was nut in his hand), liad first crossed her mind 
when she saw him go into his room. She liad lost it again, for the moment, 
ill the surprise of discovering the empty truckle-bed. She noiv recovered 
it, the instant the table attracted her attention. It w’as useless to waste 
time in trying to choose the one key wanted Irom the rest—the one key 
was not well enough known to her to he readily identified. She took all 
the keys from the table, in the basket as they lay, and noiselessly closed the 
door behind her, on leaving tlic room. 

The trucklc-hed, as she passed it, obtruded itself again on her attention; 
and forced her to think of it. After a moment’s consideration, she mo\ed 
the foot of the bed hack to its customary position across the door. Whetlier 
he was in the house or out of it, the veteran miglit return to ids deserted 
post at any moment. If he saw the bed iiiov(*d from its usual jdacc, he 
might suspect something wrong—ho might rouse his master—and the loss 
of the keys might bo discovered. 

Nothing happened as she descended the stairs ; nothing happened as she 
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passed along the corridor—the house was as silent and as solitary as ever. 
She crossed the Banqueting-Hall, this time, without hesitation; the events 
of the night had hardened her mind against all imaginary terrors, Now 
I have got it!” she whispered to herself, in an irrepressible outburst of 
exultation, as she entered the first of the east rooms, and put her candle on 
the top of the old bureau. 

Even yet, there was a trial in store for her patience. Some minutes 
elapsed, minutes that seemed hours, before she found the right key, and 
raised the lid of the bureau. At last, she drew out the inner drawer! At 
last, she had the letter in her hand I 

It had been sealed, but the seal was broken. She opened it on the spot, 
to make sure that she had actually possessed licrsclf of the Trust, before 
leaving the room. The end of the letter was the first part of it she turned 
to. It came to its conclusion high on the third ]>age, and it was signed by 
Noel Vanstone. Below the name, these lines were added in the admiral’s 
handwriting:— 

“ This letter was received by me, at the same time with the will of my 
friend, Noel Vanstone. In the event of my death, without leaving any 
other directions respecting it, I beg my nephew and my executors to under¬ 
stand that 1 consider tlie requests made in this document as absolutely 
binding on me.— Arthur Everard Bartram.” 

She left those lines unread. She just noticed that they were not in Noel 
Vanstone’s handwriting; and, passing over them instantly, as immaterial 
to the object in view, turned the leaves of the letter, and transferred her at¬ 
tention to the opening sentences on the first page. 

She read these words :— 

“ Bear Admiral Bartram, 

“ When you open my Will (in which you arc named my sole executor), 
you will find that 1 have bequeathed the whole residue of my estate—after 
payment of one legacy of five thousand pounds—to yourself. It is tlie 
purpose of my letter to tell you privately what the object is for which 
I have left you the fortune which is now placed in your hands. 

“ I beg you to consider this large legacy as intended-” 

She had proceeded thus far with breathless curiosity and interest—when 
lier attention suddenly failed her. Something—she was too deeply absorbed 
to know what—had got between her and the letter. Was it a sound in the 
Banqueting-Hall again ? She looked over her shoulder at the door behind 
her, and listened. Nothing was to be beard; nothing was to be seen. 
She returned to the letter.' 

The writing was cramped and close. In her impatient cunosity to read 
more, she failed to find the lost place again. Her eyes, attracted by a blot, 
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lighted on a sentence lower in the page than the sentence at which she had 
left ofif. The first three words she saw, riveted her attention anew—they 
were the first words she had met with in the letter which directly referred 
to George Bartram. In the sudden excitement of that discovery, she read 
the rest of the sentence eagerly, before slie made any second attempt 1 o 
return to the lost place :— 

“ If your nephew fails to comply 'Arith these conditions—that is to say, S 
being either a bachelor or a widowe- at the time of my decease, he fails o 
marry in all respects as I have Ikt instructed him to marry, Avithm JS x. 
calendar months from that time— it is my desire that he shall not r - 
ceive-” 

She had read to that point, to aat last word and no farther—when a 
Hand passed suddenly fiom bohim her, between the letter and her eyo, 
and gripjxid her fast by the Avrist in in instant. 

She turned Avitli a shriek of tern r; and found herself face to face Avith 
old Mazey. 

The veteran’s eyes Avere bloodshol; his hand Avas heavy ; his list slipiieis 
Avcrc tAvisted crookedly on his feet; and his body sAvaA'ed to and fro on his 
widely-parted legs. If he had testid his condition, that night, hy the un¬ 
failing criterion of the model ship, he must have inevitably pronounced 
sentence on himself in the usual foim:—“Hrunk again, Mazey; drunk 
again.” 

“You young Jezabel 1” said the old sailor, Avitb a leer on one side of bis 
face, and a frown on tlu' other. “ ^bhe next time you take to night* walking 
in the iieiglihourhood of l'’reezc-yoiir-Bones, use tliose sharp eyes of yours 
fiist, and make sure there’s nobody else night-walking in the garden out¬ 
side. Drop it, Jezabel!—drop it!” 

Keeping fast hold of Magdalen’s arm AAdih one hand, he took the letter 
from her with the other, put it hack into the open drawer, and locked the 
bureau. JShe never struggled Avith him, she never s})okc. Her energy was 
gone; licr powers of resistance were cruslied. The terrors of that horrible 
night. folloAving one close on the other in reiterated shocks, had struck her 
doAvn at last. She yielded as snhmissively, she trembled as helplessly, as 
the weakest woman living. 

Old Mazey dropped her arm, and pointed Avitli drunken solemnity to a 
chair in an inner corner of the room. She sat doAAm, still without uttering 
a word. The veteran (breathing very hard over it) steadied himself on 
both elbows against the slanting top of the bureau, and from that com¬ 
manding position, addressed Magdalen once more. 

“ Come and be locked up!” said old Mazey, wagging liis venerable head 
with judicial severity. “ There’ll be a court of inquiry to-morrow morning; 
and I’m Avitness—worse luck!—I’m Avitness. You young jade, you’ve 
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committed burglary—that’s what you’ve done. His honour the admiral’s 
keys stolen ; his honour the admiral’s desk lamsacked; and his honour the 
admiral’s private letters bloke open. Ihirglaiy! Burglary! Come and be 
locked up 1” He slowly recovered an upright position, with the assistance 
of his hands, backed by the solid resisting power of the bureau ; and lapsed 
into lachrymose soliloquy. “Wlio’d have thought it?'’ said old Mazey, 
paternall}^ watering at the eyes. “Take the outside of lici, and she’s as 
straight as a pojdar; take the inside of her, and she’s as crooked as 8in. 
Such a tine-grown girl, too. What a pity! what a ])ily 1” 

“Don’t hurt me!'’ said Magdalen faintly, as old Mazey staggered nj) to 
the chair, and took her by the wrist again. “ I’m frightened, Mr. Mazey— 
I’m dn'adfully Inghtened.” 

“Hint you?” repeated the veteran. “I'm a deal too ft)nd of you—and 
more shame for me at my age 1—to hurt you. If 1 let go of your wrist, 
will you walk straight before me, where T can see you all the way? Will 
you be a good girl, and walk stiaight up to your own door?” 

Magdalen gave the promise required of her—gave it with an eager long¬ 
ing to reach the refuge of her loom. Slic rose, and tried to take the candle 
from the bureau—but old Mazey’s cunning hand was too (luick for her. 
“Let the candle he,” said the veteran, winking in momentary forgetfulness 
of his responsible position. “ You’re a trifle quicker on your legs than I 
am, my dear—and you might leave me in the lurch, if I don’t carry the 
light.” 

They returned to the inhabited side of the house. Ski'>gcring after Mag¬ 
dalen, with the basket of keys in one hand, and the candle in the othci, old 
Mazey sorrowfully compared her figure with the straightness of the poplar, 
and her (.hspositiuii with the crookedness of 8in, all the way across “ Ficeze- 
your-Bones,” and all the way up-staiis to her own door. Ariived at that 
destination, he peremptorily lefused to give her the candle, until he had 
first seen her saldy inside the loom. The conditions being coini)licd wuth, 
he resigned the light with one hand, and made a dash with the other at the 
key—di’ew it from the inside of the lock—and instantly closed the door. 
Magdalen lieard him outside, chuckling over his own dexterity, and fitting 
the key into the lock again, with infinite difSculty. At last he secured the 
door, with a deep grunt of relief. “ There she is safe 1” Magdalen heard 
him say, in regretful soliloquy. “As hne a girl as ever I set eyes on. 
What a pity 1 wliat a pity !” 

The last sounds of his voice died out in the distance; and she was left 
alone in her room. 

Holding fast by the banister, old Mazey made his way down to the 
corridor on the second floor, in which a night-light was always burning. 
He advanced to the truckle-bed; and, steadying himself against the oppo- 
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bito wall, looked at it attentively. Prolonged contemplation of his own 
resting-place for the night, apparently failed to satisfy him. He shook his 
head ominously; and, taking from the side-pocket of his great-coat a pair 
of old patched slippers, surveyed them with an aspect of illimitable doubt. 
“I’m all abroad to-night,” he mumbled to himself. “Troubled m my 
mind—that’s what it is—troubled n my mind.” 

The old patched slippers and toe veteran’s existing perplexities, h; p- 
pened to be intimately associated, one with the other, in the ielation of 
cause and effect. The slippers b( onged to the admiral, who had tal cn 
one of his unreasonable fancies to Lins particular pair, and who still i r- 
sisted in wearing them, long aftci they were unfit for his service. Ka ly 
that afternoon, old Mazey had tak n the slippers to the village cobblci to 
get them repaiicd on the spot, be ire his master called for them the n< xt 
morning. He sat superintending t ic progress and cumiilction of the wo k, 
until evening came; when he an* the cobbler lietook themselves to (he 
village inn to drink each other’s h alths at paiting. They had prolonged 
this social ceremony till far into the night; and they had parted, as a 
necessary consequence, in a finish ‘d and perfect state of intoxication on 
either side. 

If the drinking-bout had led to no other result than those night wander¬ 
ings in the grounds of St. Crux, winch had shown old Mazey the light m 
the east windows, his mcimory would unquestionably have presented it to 
him the next morning, in the aspect of one of the jiraiscworthy achieve¬ 
ments of his life. But anothci consequence had sfimng from it, which the 
old sailor now saw dimly, through the inteiposing bewilderment leit in his 
brain by the drink. He had committed a breach of discipline, and a bleach 
of trust. In plainer words, he had deserted his post. 

The one safeguard against Admiial Bartram’s constiliitionnl tendency to 
somnambulism, was the watch and ward which his faithfnl old servant 
kept outside his door. No entreaties had ever ])ievailed on him to submit 
to the usual precaution taken in such cases. He peremptorily declined to 
be locked into his room; he even ignored his own liability, whenever a 
dream disturbed him, to walk in his sleep. Over and over again, old 
Mazey had been roused by the admiral’s attempts to push past the ti tickle- 
bed) or to step over it, in his sleep; and over and over again, when the 
veteran had reported the fact the next morning, his master had declined to 
believe him, As the old sailor now stood, staring in vacant inqniiy at the 
bedchamber door, these incidents of the past rose confusedly on his meinorj^, 
and forced on him the serious question, whether the admiral had left his 
room during the earlier hours of the niglit? If by any mischance the 
sleep-walking fit had seized him, the sli]ipers in old Maze}’s hand jxiinted 
straight to the conclusion that followed—his master must have passed 
barefoot in the cold night, over the stone stairs and passages of St. Crux. 
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“ Lord send he’s been quiet!” muttered old Mazey, daunted, bold as ho 
was and drunk as he was, by the bare contemplation of that prospect. “ If 
his honour’s been walking to-night, it will be the death of him I” 

Ho roused himself for the moment, by main force—strong in his dog-like 
fidelity to the admiral, though strong in nothing else—and fought olf the 
stupor of the drink, lie looked at the bed, with steadier eyes, and a 
clearer mind. Magdalen’s precaution in returning it to its customary 
position, presented it to him necessarily in the aspect of a bed which had 
never been moved from its place. He next examined the counterpane care¬ 
fully. Not the faintest vestige appeared of the indentation which must 
have been left by footsteps passing over it. There was the plain evidence 
before him—the evidence recognizable at last by his own bewildered eyes— 
that the admiral had never moved from his room. “ I’ll take the Pledge 
to-moiTOw 1” mumbled old Mazey, in an outburst of grateful lelief. The 
next moment the fumes of the liquor flowed back insidiously over his brain; 
and the veteran, returning to his customary remedy, paced the passage in 
zigzag as usual, and kept watch on the deck of an imaginary ship. 

Soon after sunrise, Magdalen suddenly heard the grating of the key from 
outside, in the lock of the door. The door opened, and old Mazey re¬ 
appeared on the threshold. The first fever of his intoxication liad cooled, 
with time, into a mild penitential glow. He breathed harder than ever, in 
a succession of low growls, and wagged his venerable head at his own de¬ 
linquencies, without intermission. 

“How are you now, you young land-shark in petticoats?” inquired the 
old sailor. “Has your conscience been quiet enough to let you go to 
sleep ?” 

“ I have not slept,” said Magdalen, drawing hack from him in doubt of 
what he might do next. “ I have no remembrance of what hap^iencd after 
you locked the door—1 think I must have fainted. Don’t frighten me 
again, Mr. Mazey! I feel miserably weak and ill. What do you want ?” 

“ I want to say something serious,” replied old Mazey, with impenetrable 
solemnity. “ It’s been on my mind to come here, and make a clean breast 
of it, for the last hour or more. Maik my words, young woman. I’m going 
to disgrace myself.” 

Magdalen drew further and further back, and looked at him in rising 
alarm. 

“I know my duty to his honour the admiral,” proceeded old Mazey, 
waving his hand drearily in the direction of his master’s door. “ But, try 
as hard as I may, I can’t find it in my heart, you young jade, to he witness 
against you. I liked the make of you (specially about the waist) when 
you first came into the house, and I can’t help liking the make of you still 
—though you have committed burglary, and though you are as crooked as 
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Sin. IVe cast the eyes of indulgence on fine-grown girls all my life—and 
it’s too late in the day to cast the eyes of severity on ’em now. I’m seventy- 
seven, or seventy-eight, I don’t rightly know which. I’m a battered old 
hulk, with my seams opening, anti my pumps choked, and the waters of 
Death powering in on me as fast as they can. I’m as misemble a sinner as 
you’ll meet with anywhere in th(se parts—Thomas Nagle, the cobbh;r, 
only excepted; and he’s worse thai I am, for he’s the youngest of the tv o, 
and he ought to know better. Bu. the long and the short of it is, I sh ill 
go down to my grave, with an e >'e of indulgence for a line-grown gid. 
More shame for me, you young Jez ibel—more shame for me !” 

The veteran’s unmanageable oyes^ began to leer again in spite of him, as 
he concluded his harangue in the.^t^ terms: the last reserves of austerity 
left in his face, entrenched therns* Ives dismally round the corners of 1 is 
mouth. Magdalen approached him igain, and tried to speak. He solemnly 
motioned her b<ack, with another dr ary wave of his hand. 

‘*No caincying!” said old Maz(v; “riu had enough already, without 
that. It’s my duty to make my n port to his honour the admiral; and I 
will make it. But if you like to give the house the slip, before the bur¬ 
glary’s reported, and the court of inquiry begins—I’ll disgrace myself by 
letting you go. It’s market nioniiiig at Ossory; and Dawkes will lie 
driving the light cart over, in a quarter of an hour’s time. Dawkes will 
take yon, if I ask him. I know my duty—my duty is to turn the key on 
you, and see Dawkes damned first. But I can’t find it in my heart to bo 
hard on a fine girl like you. It's bred in the bone, and it wimt come out 
of the flesh. More shame for me, I tell you again—more shame for me !” 

The pro])Osal thus strangely and suddenly presented to her, took Mag¬ 
dalen completely by surprise. She had been far too seriously shaken by 
the events of the night, to he capable of deciding on any subject at a 
moment’s notice. “You are very good to me, Mr. Mazey,” she said. 

May I have a minute by myself to think ?” 

“ Yes, you may,” replied the veteran, lacing about forthwith, and leaving 
the room. “ They’re all alike,” proceeded old Mazey, with his head still 
running on the sex. “Whatever you offer ’em, they always want some¬ 
thing more. Tall and short, native and foreign, sweethearts anduives— 
they're all alike 1” 

Left by herself, Magdalen reached her decision, with far less difficulty 
than she had anticipated. 

If she remained m the house, there were only two courses before her—to 
charge old Mazey with speaking under the influence of a drunken delusion, 
or to submit to circumstances. Though she owed to the old sailor her 
defeat in the very hour of success, his consideration for her at that moment, 
forbade the idea of defending herself at his expense—even supposing, what 
was in the last degree improbable, that the defence would be credited. In 
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the second of the two cases (the case of submission to circumstances), but 
one result could bo expected—instant dismissal; and perhaps, discovery as 
well. What object was to be gained by braving that degradation—by 
leaving the house, publicly disgraced in the eyes of the servants who had 
hated and distrusted her from the first? The accident which had literally 
snatched the Trust from her possession when she had it in her hand, was 
irreparable. The one apparent compensation under the disaster—in other 
words, the discovery that the Trust actually existed, and that George 
Bartram’s marriage within a given time, was one of the objects contained in 
it—was a compensation which could only be estimated at its true value, by 
placing it under the light of Mr. Loscombe’s experience. Every motive of 
which she was conscious, was a motive which urged her to leave the house 
secretly, while the chance was at her disposal. She looked out into tho 
passage, and called softly to old Mazey to come back. 

‘‘ I accept your offer thankfully, Mr. Mazey,” she said. “ You don’t 
know what hard measure you dealt out to me, when you took that letter 
from my hand. But you did your duty—and I can be grateful to you for 
sparing me this morning, hard as you were upon me last night. I am not 
such a bad girl as you think me—I am not indeed.” 

Old Mazey dismissed the subject, with another dreary wave of his hand. 

** Let it be,” said the yeteran; “ let it be ! It makes no difference, my 
girl, to such an old rascal as 1 am. If you were fifty times worse than you 
are, I should let you go all tho same. Tut on your bonnet and shawl, and 
come along. I’m a disgrace to myselt and a warning to others—that’s 
what I am. No luggage, mind! Leave all your rattle-traps behind you : 
to be overhauled, if necessary, at his honour the admiral’s discretion. I can 
be hard enough on your boxes, you young Jezabel ; if I can’t be hard on 
you:' 

With those words, old Mazey led the way out of the room. “The less I 
see of her the better—especially about the waist,” he said to himself, as ho 
hobbled down-stairs with the help of the banisters. 

The cart was standing in the back-yard, when they reached tho lower 
regions of the liouse ; and Dawkes (otherwise the farm-bailiff’s man) was 
fastening the last buckle of the horse’s harness. The hoar frost of the morn¬ 
ing was still white in the shade. The sparkling points of it glistened 
brightly on the shaggy coats of Brutus and Cassius, as they idled about the 
yard, waiting, with steaming mouths and slowly-wagging tails, to see the 
cart drive off. Old Mazey went out alone, and used his influence with 
Dawkes, who, staring in stolid amazement, put a leather-cushion on the 
cart-seat for his fellow-traveller. Shivering in the sharp morning air, 
Magdalen waited, while the preliminaries of departure were in progress, 
conscious of nothing but a giddy bewilderment of thought, and a helpless 
suspension of feeling. The events of the night confused themselves 
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hideously, with the trivial circumstances passing before her eyes in tlie 
court-yard. She started with the sudden terror of the night, when old 
Mazey reappeared to summon her out to the cart. She trembled with the 
helpless confusion of the night, when the veteran cast the eyes of indul¬ 
gence on her for the last time, and gave her a kiss on the check at parting. 
The next minute, she felt him he p her into the cart, and pat her on t'uo 
hack. The next, she heard him bill her in a contidential whisper th d, 
sitting or standing, she was as st -aight as a poplar, either way. TL ‘U 
there was a iiause, m which nothin was said, and nothing done ; and th *11 
tlie driver took tlie reins in hand, a id mounted to his place. 

She roused herself at the jiartir g moment, and looked back. The 1. st 
sight she saw at St. Crux, was old Vlazcy wagging his head in the cou t- 
yard, with his follow-proliigates, t c dogs, keeping time to him wdth tb -ir 
tails. Tlie last words she lieard, v ire the words in which the veteran pi id 
his farewell tribute to her charms : - 

Burglary, or no burglary,” sail old Mazey, ‘‘she’s a fine-grown girl, if 
ever there was a fine one yet. AVI at a pity ! what a jaty !” 

THE END OF T IE SEVENTH SCENE. 


BETWEEN TI£E SCENES. 

PROGRESS OF THE STORY THROUGH THE POST. 


I. 

From George ]3artram to Admiral Bartram. 

“ Loudon, April Oiri, 1848. 

“ My dear Uncle, 

“One hasty line, to inform you of a temporary obstacle, which wo 
neither of us anticipated when we took leave of each other at St. Crmx. 
AVhile T was wasting the last days of the w’eok at the Grange, the Tyrrels 
must have been making their arrangements for leaving London. I liave 
just come from Portland Place. The house is shut up; and the family 
(Miss Yanstone, of course, included) left England yesterday, to pass the 
season in Paris. 

“ Fray don’t let yourself be annoyed by this little check at starting. It 
is of no serious importance whatever. I Iiavc got the address at which the 
Tyrrels are living; and I mean to cross the Channel, after them, hy the 
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mail to-Aiglit. I shall find my opportunity in Paris, just as soon as T 
could have found it in London. The grass shall not grow under my feet, I 
promise you. For once in my life, 1 will take Time as fiercely hy the fore¬ 
lock, as if I was the most impetuous man in England—and, rely on it, the 
moment I know the result, you shall know* the result too. 

Affectionately yours, 

“Georqk Bartram.” 


II. 

From George Bartram to Mibb Garth. 

« Dear Miss Garth, “ 

have just written, with a heavy heart, to my uncle; and I 
think I owe it to your kind interest in me, not to omit writing next to you. 

“ You will feel for my disappointment, 1 am sure, when 1 tell you, in 
the fewest and plainest words, that Miss Vanstone has refused me. 

** My vanity may have grievously misled me; but I confess I expected a 
very different result. My vanity may be misleading mo still—for I must 
acknowledge to you privately, tliat I think Miss Vanstone was sorry to 
refuse me. The reason she gave for her decision—no doubt a sufficient 
reason in her estimation—did not at the time, and does not now, seem 
sufficient to me, She spoke in thtj sweetest and kindest manner ; but she 
firmly declared that ‘her family misfortunes* left her no honourable 
alternative, but to think of my own interests, as T had not thought of them 
myself—and gratefully to decline accepting my offer, 

“ She was so painfully agitated that 1 could not venture to plead my 
own cause, as I might otherwise have pleaded it. At the first attempt I 
made to touch the personal question, she entreated mo to spare her, and 
abruptly left the room. I am still ignorant wliotber I am to interpret tlie 
‘ family misfortunes ’ which have set up this barrier l)etween us, as meaning 
the misfortune for which her parents alone are to blame—or the misfortune 
of her having such a woman as Mrs. Noel Vanstone for her sister. In 
whichever of these circumstances the obstacle lies, it is no obstacle in my 
estimation. Can nothing remove it? Is there no hope ? Forgive me lor 
asking these questions. I cannot l>ear up against my hitter disappointment. 
Neither she, nor you, nor any one hut myself, can know how I love her. 

Ever most truly yours, 

“George Bartram. 

«I> —j ] 0 ave for England in a day or two, passing through 

London, on my way to St. Cnix. There are family reasons, connected with 
the hateful subject of money, which make me look forward, with anything 
but pleasure, to my next interview with my uncle. If you address your 
letter to Long’s Hotel, it will he sure to reach me,” 
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Fbom Miss Garth to George Bartram. 

** Westmoreland House, April 16th. 

^‘Dear Mr. Bartram, 

“You only did mo justice m 8upiX)sing that your letter would 
distress me. If you had supposed that it would make me excessively angrr 
as well, you would not have been fa. wrong. I have no patience with the 
pride and perversity of the young w men of the present day. 

“ I have heard from Norah. It is a long letter, stating the particula> s 
in full detail. I am now going t< put all the confidence in your honor r 
and your discretion which I really f el. For your sake, and for Norah’s, [ 
am going to let you know what the scruple really is, which has misled luT 
into the pride and folly of refusing ) m. I am old enough to speak out ; 
and I can tell you, if she had only een wise enough to let her own wisht'S 
guide her, she would have said, Yes -and gladly too. 

“The original cause of all the Mischief, is no less a person than your 
worthy uncle—Admiral Bartram. 

' “It seems that the admiral took it into his head (I suppose during your 
absence) to go to London by himself; ami to satisfy some curiosity of his 
own about Norah, by calling in Poitland Place, under pretence of renewing 
his old friendship with the TY'-rels. He came at luncheon-time, and saw 
Norah ; and, from all I can hear, was apparently better ])lcased with her 
than he expected or wished to be when he came into the house. 

“ So far, this is mere guess-work—but it is unluckily certain that he and 
Mrs. Tyrrcl had some talk together alone when luncheon was over. Your 
name was not mentioned ; but when their conversation fell on Norah, you 
were in both their minds, of course. The admiral (doing her full justice 
personally) declared himself smitten with pity for her hard lot in life. The 
scandalous conduct of her sister must always stand (he feared) in the way 
of her future advantage. Who could marry her, without first making it a 
condition that she and her sister were to be absolute strangers to each other ? 
And even then, the objection would remain—the serious objection to the 
husband’s family—of being connected by marriage with such a woman as 
Mrs. Noel Vanstone. It was ver}^ sad ; it w\as not the poor girl’s fault— 
but it was none the less true that her sister w'as her rock ahead in life. So 
he ran on, with no real ill-feeling tow^ards Norah, but with an obstinate 
belief in his own prejudices, which bore the aspect of ill-feeling, and which 
people with more temper than judgment wmld be hut too readily disiK)sed 
to resent accordingly. 

“ Unfortunately, Mrs. Tyrrel is one of those people. She is an excellent, 
warm-hearted woman, with a quick temper and very little judgment; 
strongly attached to Norah, and heartily interested in Norah’s welfare. 
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From all I can learn, she first resented the expression of the admiral’s 
opinion, in his presence, as worldly and selfish in the last de^ 'ce; and then 
interpreted it behind his back, as a hint to discourage his nephew’s visits, 
which was a downright insult offered to a lady in her own house. This was 
foolish enough so far—but worse folly was to come. 

“ As soon as your uncle was gone, Mrs. Tyrrel, most unwisely and im¬ 
properly, sent for Norah; and repeating the conversation that had taken 
place, warned her of the reception she might expect from the man who 
stood towards you in the position of a father, if she acce})ted an offer of mar¬ 
riage on your part. When I tell you that Norah’s faithful attachment to 
her sister still remains unshaken, and that there lies hidden under her 
noble submission to the unhappy circumstances of her life, a proud suscep¬ 
tibility to slights of all kinds, which is deeply seated in her nature—you 
will understand the true motive of the refusal which has so naturally and 
so justly disappointed you. They are all three equally to blame in this 
matter. Your uncle was wrong to state his objections so roundly and 
inconsiderately as he did. Mrs. Tyrrel was wrong to let her temper get 
the better of her, and to suppose herself insulted where no insult was 
intended. And Norah was wrong to place a scruple of pride, and a hope¬ 
less belief in her sister which no strangers can be expected to share, above 
the higher claims of an attachment which might have secured the happiness 
and the prosperity of her future life. 

But the mischief has been done. The next question is—can the harm 
be remedied ? 

I hope and believe it can. My advice is this :—Don’t take No for an 
answer. Give her time enough to reflect on what she has done, and to 
regret Jt (as I believe [she will regret it) in secret—trust to my influence 
over her to plead your cause for you at every opportunity I can find—wait 
patiently for the right moment—and ask her again. Men, being accus¬ 
tomed to act on reflection themselves, are a great deal too apt to believe 
that women act on reflection too. Women do nothing of the sort. They 
act on impulse—and, in nine cases out of ten, they are heartily sorry for it 
afterwards. 

“ In the mean while, you must help your own interests, by inducing 
your uncle to alter his opinion—or at least to make the concession of keep¬ 
ing his oj^inion to himself. Mrs. Tyrrel has rushed to the conclusion, that 
the harm he has done, he did intentionally—which is as much as to say, in 
so many words, that he had a prophetic conviction, when he came into the 
house, of what she would do when he left it. My explanation of the matter is 
a much simpler one. I believe that the knowledge of your attachment 
naturally aroused his curiosity to see the object of it, and that Mrs. I’yrrel’s 
injudicious praises of Norah irritated his objections into openly declaring 
themselves. Any way, your course lies equally plain before you. Use 
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your influence over your uncle to persuade him into setting matters right 
again; trust my settled resolution to see Norah your wife, before six 
months more are over our heads; and believe me, your friend and well- 
wisher, 

“Harbiet Garth” 


rv. 

From Mrs. Drake to George Babtram. 

“ St. Crux, April 17th, 

“ Sir, 

** I direct these lines to the hotel you usually stay at in Londoi ; 
hoping that you may return soon ei ough from foreign parts to receive nty 
letter without delay. 

“ I am sorry to say that some un ileasaiit events have taken place at St. 
Crux, since you left it, and that r y honoured master, the admiral,Ms 1 ir 
from enjoying his usual good heafh. On both these accounts, I venture 
to write to you, on my own respoi sibility—for I think your presence is 
needed in the house, 

“ Early in the month, a most regretablc circumstance took place. Our 
new parlour-maid was discovered by Mr. Mazey, at a late hour of the night 
(with her master’s basket of keys in her possession), prying into the private 
documents kept in the east library. The gul removed herself from the 
house, the next morning, before we were any of us astir, and she has not 
been heard of since. ^J’his event has annoyed and alarmed my master very 
seriously ; and to make matters worse, on the day when the giiTs treacher¬ 
ous conduct was discovered, the admiral was seized with the first symptoms 
of a severe inflammatory cold. He was not himself aware, nor was any one 
else, how he had caught the chill. The doctor was sent for, and kept the 
inflammation down until the day before yesterday-*-when it biokeout again, 
under circumstances which I am sure you will bo sorry to hear, as 1 am 
truly sorry to write of them. 

“On the date I have just mentioned—I mean the fifteenth of the month 
—my master himself informed me that he had been dreadfully disappointed 
by a letter received from you, which had come in the morning from foreign 
parts, and had brought him bad news. He did not tell me what the news was 
—but I have never, in all the years I have passed in the admiral’s service, 
seen him so distressingly upset, and so unlike himself, as he was on that 
day. At night his uneasiness seemed to increase. He was in such a state 
of irritation, that he could not bear the sound of Mr. Mazey’s liard breathing 
outside his door ; and he laid his positive orders on the old man to go into 
one of the bedrooms for that night. Mr, Mazey, to his own great regret, 
was of course obliged to obey. 
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Our only means of preventing the admiral from leaving his room in his 
sleep, if the fit unfortunately took him, being now romovovi, Mr. Mazey and 
I agreed to keep watch by turns through the night—sitting with the door 
ajar, in one of the empty rooms near our master’s bed-chamber. We could 
think of nothing better to do than this—knowing he would not allow us to 
lock him in; and not having the door-key in our possession, even if we 
could have ventured to secure him in his room without his permission. 
I kept watch for the first two hours, and then Mr. Mazey took my place. 
After having been some little time in my own room, it occurred to me that 
the old man was hard of hearing, and that if his eyes grew at all heavy in 
the night, his ears were not to be trusted to warn him, if anything hap¬ 
pened. I slipped on my clothes again, and went back to Mr. Mazey. He 
was neither asleep nor awake—^lie was between the two. My mind mis¬ 
gave me, and I went on to the admiral’s room. The door was open, and 
the bed was empty. 

“ Mr. Mazey and 1 went down-stairs instantly. Wc looked in all the 
north rooms, one after another, and found no traces of him. I thought of 
the drawing-room next, and, being the most active of the two, went first to 
examine it. The moment I turned the sharp corner of the passage, I saw 
my master coming towards me through the open drawing-room door, asleep 
and dreaming, with his keys in his hands. The sliding-door behind him 
was open also; and the fear came to me then, and has remained with me 
ever since, that his dream had led him through the Banqueting-Hall, into 
the east rooms. We abstained from waking him, and followed his steps, 
until he returned of his own accord to his hed-clmmbcr. The next morn¬ 
ing, I grieve to say, all the bad symptoms came back; and none of the 
remedies employed have succeeded in getting the better of them yet. By 
the doctor’s advice, we refrained from telling the admiral what had hap¬ 
pened. He is still under the impression that he passed the night as usual 
in his own room. 

** I have been careful to enter into all the particulars of this unfortunate 
accident, because, neither Mr. Mazey nor myself desire to screen ourselves 
from blame, if blame we have deserved. We both acted for the best, and 
we both beg and pray you will consider our responsible situation, and come 
as soon as possible to St. Crux. Our honoured master is very hard to 
manage; and the doctor thinks, as we do, that your presence is wanted in 
the house. 

remain, sir, with Mr, Mazey’s respects and my own, your humble 
servant, 


“Sophia Drake,’ 
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V. 

From GEOtt(iE Bartram to Miss Garth. 

“ St. Crux, ApiJ 22nd, 

“Dear Miss Garth, 

“ Pray excuse my not thanking 3 'ou sooner for your kind and con¬ 
soling letter. We arc in siid trouMe at St. Crux. Any little irritation I 
might have felt at my poor uncle’s inlucky interference in Portland Place, 
is all forgotten in the misfortune of) is sciious illness. He is suffering from 
internal inflammation, produced hy old; and symptoms have shown theui- 
selvcs which are dangerous at his 'ge. A physician from London is no v 
in the house. You shall hear mere n a few days. Meantmie, believe m *, 
with sincere gratitude, 

“ Yours most truly, 

“George Bartram.” ’ 


From Mr. Loscombe 'j > Mrs. Noel Vanstoke. 

“ Lincoln’s Inn Fields, J\Jay Gth, 

“Dear Madam, 

“1 have unexpectedly received some information which is of the 
most vital importance to your interests. The news of Admiral Bartram’s 
death has reached me this morning. He expiied at his own house, on the 
fourth of the present month. 

“ This event at once disposes of tlie considerations which 1 had previously 
endeavoured to impress on \ on, in relation to your discovery at St. Crux. 
The wisest course ^vc can now follow, is to open communications at once 
with the executors of the deceased gentleman; addressing them through the 
medium of the admiral’s legal adviser, in the first instance. 

“I have despatched a letter this day to the solicitor in question. It 
simply warns him that we have lately become aware of the existence of a 
private Document, controlling the deceased gentleman in liis use of the 
legacy devised to him by Mr. Noel Vanstone’s will. My letter assumes 
that the document will be easily found among the admiml’s papers; and it 
mentions that I am the solicitor appointed b 3 "Mrs. Noel Yanstone to receive 
communications on her behalf. My object in taking this step, is to cause a 
search to he instituted for the Trust—in the very probable fevent of the 
executors not having met with it yet-—before the usual measures are 
adopted for the administration of the admiral’s estate. We will tln-caten 
legal proceedings, if we find that the object docs not succeed. But I an¬ 
ticipate no such necessity. Admiml Bartram’s executors must be men of 
high standing and position; and they will do justice to you and to them¬ 
selves in this matter, hy looking for the Trust, 
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“Under these circumstances, you will naturally ask—‘What are our 
prospects when the document is found ?’ Our prospects have a bright side, 
and a dark side. Let us take the bright side to begin with. 

“ What do we actually know? 

“We know, first, that the Trust does really exist. Secondly, that there 
28 'a provision in it, relating to the marriage of Mr, George Bartram in a 
given time. Thirdly, that the time (six months from the date of your 
husband’s death) expired on the third of this month. Fourthly, that 
Mr. George Bartram (as I have found out by inquiry, in the absence of any 
positive information on the subject possessed by yourself) is, at the present 
moment, a single man. The conclusion naturally follows, that the object 
contemplated by the Trust, in this case, is an object that has failed. 

If no other provisions have been inserted in the document—or if, being 
inserted, those other provisions should be discovered to have failed also—I 
believe it to be impossible (especially if evidence can be found that the 
admiral himself considered the Trust binding on him) for the executors to 
deal with your husband’s fortune as legally forming part of Admiral 
Bartram’s estate. The legacy is expressly declared to have been left to him, 
on the understanding that he applies it to certain stated objects—and those 
objects have failed. What is to be done with the money ? It was not left 
to the admiral himself, on the testator’s own showing; and the purposes for 
which it was left, have not been, and cannot be, carried out. I believe (if 
the case here supposed really happens), that the money must revert to the 
testator’s estate. In that event, the Law, dealing with it as a matter of 
necessity, divides it into two equal portions. One half goes to Mr. Noel 
Vanstone’s childless widow; and the other half is divided among Mr.Noel 
Vanstone’s next-of-kin. 

“ You will no doubt discover the obvious objection to the case in our 
favour, as I have here put it. You will see that it depends for its practical 
realization, not on one contingency, but on a series of contingencies, which 
must all happen exactly as we wish them to happen. I admit the force of 
the objection—but I can tell you, at the same time, that these said con¬ 
tingencies arc by no means so improbable as they may look on the face of 
them. 

“ We have every reason to believe that the Trust, like the Will, was not 
drawn by a lawyer. That is one circumstance in our favour—that is 
enough of itself to cast a doubt on the soundness of all, or any, of the 
remaining provisions which we may not he acquainted with. Another 
chance which we may count on, is to be found, as I think, in that strange 
handwriting, placed under the signature on the third page of the Letter, 
which you saw, but which you unhappily omitted to read. All the pro¬ 
babilities point to those lines as written by Admiral Bartram; and the 
position which they occupy is certainly consistent with the theory that 
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tlicy touch the important subject of his own sense of obli;^ntion under the 
Trust. 

** 1 wish to raise no false hopes in your mind. I only desire to satisfy 
you that we have a case worth trying. 

As for the dark side of the pros{)ect, I need not enlarge on it. After 
what 1 have already written, you v ill understand that the existence of a 
sound provision, unknown to us, h the Trust, which has been properly 
CJirried out by tlie admiral—or whi li can be i3roperly carried out by h s 
representatives—would be necessar ly fatal to our hopes. The legacy 
would be, m this case, devoted to tl o purpose or purposes contemplated I y 
your husband—and, from that mom-nt, you would have no claim. 

‘‘ 1 have only to add, that as sooi as I hear from the late admiral’s ma n 
of business, you shall know the resii t. 

“ Believe m( dear madam, 

“ Faithfully yours, 

“John Loscombe.” 


VIT. 

FnoM George Baktram to Miss Garth. 

“ St. Crux, May 15lli. 

‘‘Dear Miss Garth, 

“1 trouble you with ^another letter: partly to thank you for your 
kind expression of sympathy with me, under the loss that I have sustained; 
and partly to tell you of an cxtraoidmary application made to my uncle’s 
cxecutois, in which you and Miss Vanstone may both feel interested, as 
Mrs, Noel Vanstone is directly concerned in it. 

“Knowing my owui ignorance of legal technicalities, T enclose a copy of 
the application, instead of trying to describe it. You will notice, as sus¬ 
picious, that no explanation is given of tlie manner in which the alleged 
discovery of one of my uncle’s secrets was made, by persons who are total 
strangeis to him. 

“ On being made acquainted with the circumstances, the executors at 
once applied to me. I could give them no positive information—for my 
uncle never consulted me on matters of business. But I felt in honour 
bound to tell them, that during the last six months of his life, the admiral 
had occasionally let fall expressions of impatience in my hearing, which led 
to the conclusion that he was annoyed by a private responsibility of some 
kind. I also mentioned that he had imposed a very strange condition on 
me—a condition which, in spite of his own assurances to the contrary, I 
was yiersuaded could not have emanated from himself—of marrying within 
a given time (which time has now expired), or of not receiving from him a 
certain sum of money, which I believed to be the same in amount as the sum 
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bequeathed to him in my cousin’s will. The executors agreed with me that 
these circumstances gave a colour of probability to an otherwise incredible 
story; and -they decided that a search should be instituted tor the Secret 
Q’rust—nothing in the slightest degree resembling this same Trust having 
been discovered, up to that time, among the admiral’s papers. 

“ The search (no trifle in such a house as this) lias now been in full 
progress for a week. It is superintended by both the executors, and by my 
uncle’s lawyer—who is personally, as well as professionally, known to Mr. 
Loscombe (Mrs. Noel Vanstone’s solicitor), and who has been included in 
the proceedings at the express request of Mr. Loscombe himself. Up to 
this time, nothing whatever has been found. Thousands and thousands of 
Icttei-s have been examined—and not one of them bears the remotest 
resemblance to the letter wc are looking for. 

“ Another week will bring the search to an end. It is only at my express 
request that it will bo persevered with so long. But as the admiral’s 
generosity has made me sole heir to everything he possessed, I feel hound to 
do the fullest justice to the interests of others, however hostile to myself 
those interests may be. 

“ With this view, 1 have not hesitated to reveal to the lawyer, a con¬ 
stitutional peculiarity of my poor uncle’s, which was always kept a secret 
among us at his own request—I mean his tendency to somnambulism. 
I mentioned that he had been discovered (by the housekeeper and his old 
servant), walking in his sleep, about three weeks before his death, and that 
the part of the house in which he had been seen, and the basket of kej's 
which be was carrying in his hand, suggested the inference that be had 
come from one of the rooms in tlie oast wing, and tliat he might liavo 
opened some of the pieces of furniture in one of tliem. I surpiiscd the 
lawyer (who seemed to be quite ignorant of the cxtiaordinary actions con¬ 
stantly performed by somnambulists), by inlbiining him that my uncle 
could find his way about the house, lock and unlock, doors, and remove 
objects of all kinds from one place to another, as easily in his sleep, as in 
his waking boms. And I declared that, wdiile I felt the faintest doubt in 
iny own mind whether he might not have been dreaming of the Trust on the 
night in question, and putting the dream in action in his slee]), 1 should 
not feel satisfied unless the rooms in the east wing were searched again. 

“ It is only right to add that there is not the least foundation in fact for 
this idea of mine. During the latter part of his fatal illness, my ijoor imcle 
was quite incapable of speaking on any subject whatever. From the time 
of my arrival at St. Crux, in the middle of last month, to the time of his 
death, not a word dropped from him which referred in the remotest way to 
the Secret Trust. 

“ Here then, for the present, the matter rests. If you think it right io 
communicate the contents of this letter to Miss Vanstone, pray tell her 
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that it will not be iny fault if her sisters assertion (however i)re[X).sterous it 
may seem to my undo’s executors) is not fairly put to the proof. 

‘‘Believe me, dear Miss Garth, 

“ Always truly yours, 

“George Bartram. 

“ P.S.—As soon as all business matters are settled, I am going abroad 
for some months, to tr>' the relief o. change of scene. The house will be 
shut up, and left under the charge of Mrs. Drake. I have not forgotten 
your once telling me that you shouh- like to see St. Crux, if you ever found 
yourself in this neighbourhood. I you are at all likely to be in Esse?, 
during the time when I am abroad, f have provided against the chance (f 
your being disappointed, by leaving instructions with Mrs. Drake to giv i 
you, and any friends of yours, the freest admission to the house and 
grounds.” 


A III. 

From Mb, Loscombe t) Mrs. Noel Vanstoke. 

** Lincoln’s Inn Fields, May 24tlj. 

“Dear Madam, 

“ After a whole fortnight’s search—conducted, I am bound to admit, 
with the most conscientious and unrelaxing care—no such document as the 
Secret Trust has been found among the pa^x^rs left at ftt. Crux by the late 
Admiral Bartram. 

“ Under these circumstances, the executors have decided on acting under 
the only recognizable authority which they have to guide them—the 
admiral’s own will. This document (executed some years since) bequeaths 
the whole of his estate, both real and personal (that is to say, all the lands 
he possesses, and all the money be possesses, at the time of his death), to 
his nephew, ’The will is plain, and the result is inevitable. Your husband’s 
fortune is lost to you from this moment. Mr. George Bartram legally 
inherits it, as he legally inherits the house and estate of St. Crux. 

“ I make no comment upon this extraordinary close to the proceedings. 
The Trust may have been destroyed, or the Trust may be hidden in some 
place of concealment, inaccessible to discovery. Either way, it is, in my 
opinion, impossible to found any valid legal declaration on a knowledge of 
the document, so fragmentary and so incomplete, as the knowledge whicli 
you possess. If other lawyers differ from me on this point, by all means 
consult them. I have devoted money enough and time enough to the un¬ 
fortunate attempt to assert your interests; and my connection witli the 
matter, must, from this moment, be considered at an end. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“John Loscombe.” 

2 L 
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IX. 

Fbom Mbs, Ruddock (LoDGiNa-HousE Keepeb) to Mb Loscombe. 

“ Park Terrace, St. John’s Wood, 

(t gj-jj “ June 2nd. 

Having, by Mrs. Noel Vanstone’s directions, taken letters for her 
to the post, addressed to you—and knowing no one else to apply to—I beg 
to inquire whether you are acquainted with any of her friends ; for I think 
it right that they should be stirred up to take some steps about her. 

“Mrs. Vanstono first came to mo in November last, when she and her 
maid occupied my apartments. On tliat occasion, and again on this, she 
has given me no cause to complain of her. She has behaved like a lady, 
and paid me my due. I am writing, as a mother of a family, under a sense 
of responsibility—I am not writing with an interested motive. 

“After proper warning given, Mrs. Yanstone (who is now quite alone) 
leaves me to-morrow. She has not concealed from me that her circum¬ 
stances are fallen very low, and that she cannot afford to remain in my 
house. This is all she has told me—J know nothing of where she is going, 
or what she means to do next. But I have every reason to believe she 
desires to destroy all traces by which she might be found, after leaving this 
place—for I discovered her in tears yesterday, burning letters which were 
doubtless letters from her friends. In looks and conduct she lias altered 
most shockingly in the last week. 1 believe there is some dreadful trouble 
on her mind—and 1 am afraid, from what I see of her, that she is on the 
eve of a serious illness. It is very sad to see such a young woman, so 
utterly deserted and friendless as she is now. 

“ Excuse my troubling you with this letter; it is on my conscience to 
write it. If you know any of her relations, idease warn them that time is 
not to he wasted. If they lose to-morrow, they may lose the last chance of 
finding her, 

“Yourhumble servant, 

“ CATnERiNE Ruddock.” 


X. 

Fbom Mr. Loscombe to Mbs. Ruddock. 
tt jyfxDAM ** Lincoln’s Inn Fields, June 2nd. 

“My only connection with Mrs. Noel Yanstone was a professional 
one—and that connection is now at an end. I am not acquainted with any 
of her friends; and I cannot undertake to interfere personally, either with 
her present or future proceedings. 

“ Regretting my inability to afford you any assistance, I remain, your 
obedient servant. 


“John Loscombe.’ 
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THE LAST SCENE. 

Aaron’s buildings. 


CHA TEE I. 

On the seventh of June, the owne >5 of the merchantman, Deliverance:, 
received news that the ship had toi ched at Plymouth to land passengei 
and had then continued her home^vard voyage to the Port of Londo).. 
Five days later, the vessel was in t 10 river, and was towed into the East 
India Docks. 

Having transacted the business »n shore for which ho was personally 
responsible. Captain Kirke made tla necessary arrangements by letter, for 
visiting his brother-in-law’s jiarsonago in Suffolk, on the seventeenth of the 
month. As usual, in such cases, he received a list of commissions to exe¬ 
cute for his sister on the day belore he left liOndon. One of these commis¬ 
sions took him into the neighbourhood of Camden Town. He drove to his 
destination from the Docks; and then, dismissing the vehicle, set forth to 
walk back southward, towards the New Road. 

He was not well acquainted with the district; and his attention wan¬ 
dered, farther and farther away from the scene around him, as he went on. 
His thoughts, roused by the prosjiect of seeing his sister again, had led his 
memory back to the night when he had parted from her, leaving the house 
on foot. The spell so strangely laid on him, in that past time, had kept its 
hold through all after-events. The face that had haunted him on the lonely 
road, had haunted him again on tho lonely sea. The woman who had 
followed him, as in a dream, to his sister’s door, had followed him—thought 
of his thought, and spirit of his spirit—to the deck of his ship. Through 
storm and calm on the voyage out, through storm and calm on the voyage 
home, she had been with him. In the ceaseless turmoil of the London 
streets, she was with him now. He knew what the first question on his 
lips would be, when he had seen his sister and her hoys. “ I shall try to 
talk of something else,” he thought; “ but when Lizzie and I are alone, it 
will come out in spite of me.” 

The necessity of waiting to let a string of carts pass at a turning, before 
he crossed, awakened him to present things. He looked about in a mo¬ 
mentary confusion. The street was strange .to him; he had lost his way. 

The first foot-passenger of whom he inquired, appeared to have no time 

2 L 2 
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to waste in giving information. Hurriedly directing him to cross to the 
other side of the road, to turn down the first street he came to on his right 
hand, and then to ask again, the stranger unceremoniously hastened on 
without waiting to be thanked. 

Kirke followed his directions, and took the turning on his right. The 
street was short and narrow, and the houses on either side were of the 
poorer order. He looked up as he passed the corner, to see what the name 
of the place might be. It was called “ Aaron’s Buildings.” 

Low down on the side of the “ Buildings ” along which he was walking, 
a little crowd of idlers was assembled round two cabs, both drawn up 
before the door of the same house. Kirke advanced to the crowd, to ask 
his way of any civil stranger among them, who might not be in a hurry 
this time. On approaching the cabs, he found a woman disputing with 
the drivers; and heard enough to inform him that two vehicles had been 
sent for by mistake, where one only was wanted. 

The house-door was open ; and when he turned that way next, he 
looked easily into the passage, over the heads of the people in front of him. 

The sight that met his eyes should have been shielded in pity from the 
observation of the street. He saw a slatternly girl, with a frightened face, 
standing by an old chair placed in the middle of the passage, and holding a 
woman on the chair, too weak and helpless to supix)rt herself—a woman 
apparently in the last stage of illness, who was about to be removed, when 
the dispute outside was ended, in one of the cabs. Her head was drooping, 
when he first saw her, and an old shawl which covered it, had fallen 
forward so as to hide the upper part of her face. 

Before he could look away again, the girl in charge of her, raised her 
head, and restored the shawl to its place. The action disclosed her face to 
view, for an instant only, before her head drooped once more on her bosom. 
In that instant, he saw the woman whose beauty w^as the haunting remem¬ 
brance of his life—^whose image had been vivid in his mind, not five 
minutes since. 

The shock of the double recognition—the recognition, at the same 
moment, of the face, and of the dreadful change in it—struck him speech¬ 
less and helpless. The steady presence of mind in all emergencies which 
had become a habit of his life, failed him for the first time. The poverty- 
stricken street, the squalid mob round the door, swam before his eyes. He 
staggered back, and caught at the iron-railings of the house behind him. 

" Where are they taking her to ?” he heard a woman ask, close at his side. 
To the hospital, if they will have her,” was the reply. ** And to the 
workhouse, if they won’t.” 

That horrible answer roused him. He pushed his way through the 
crowd, and entered the house. 

The misunderstanding on the pavement had been set right; and one of 
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the cabs had driven off. As ho crossed the threshold of the door, he 
confronted the people of the house at the moment when they wem moving 
her. The cabman who had remained, was on one side of the chair, and 
the woman who had been disputing with the two drivers was on the otln'r. 
They were just lifting her, when Kirke’s tall figure darkened the door. 

“ What are you doing with that lady ?” he asked. 

The cabman looked up with the insolence of his reply visible in his eyes, 
before his lips could utter it. Bu the woman, quicker than he, saw tne 
suppressed agitation in Kirke’s fac ‘, and dropjied her hold of the chair in 
an instant. 

*‘Do you know her, sir?” asked he woman, eagerly. “Arc you on(3 of 
her friends ?” _ 

“Yes,” said Kirkc, without hesitation. 

“ It’s not my fault, sir,” pleaded he woman, shrinking under the look oe 
fixed on licr. “ I would have wailed patiently till her friends found her — 

1 would indeed!” 

Kirkc made no reply. He titrne<‘, and spoke to tlie cabman. 

“Go out,” he said, “and close the door after you. I’ll send you dovn 
your money directly. What room in the house did you take her from, 
when you brought her hero?” ho resumed, addressing himself to the 
woman again. 

“ The first floor back, sir.” 

“ Show me the way to it.” 

He stooped, and lifted Magdalen in his aims. Her head rested gently 
on the sailor’s breast; her eyes looked up wonderingly into the sailor’s face. 
She smiled and whispered to him vacantly. Her mind had wandered back 
to old days at home; and her few broken words showed that she fancied 
herself a child again in her father’s arms. “Poor papa!” she said softly. 
“ Why do you look so sorry ? Poor papa !” 

The woman led the way into the back room on the first floor. It was 
very small; it was miserably furnished. But the little bed was clean, and 
the few things in tlie room were neatly kept. Kirke laid her tenderly on 
the bed. She caught one of his hands in her burning fingers. “Don’t 
distress mamma about me,” she said. “ Send for Norah.” Kirkc tried 
gently to release his hand; but she only clasped it the more eagerly. He 
sat down by the bedside to wait until it pleased her to release him. The 
woman stood looking at them and crying, in a corner of the room. Kirke 
observed her attentively. “ Speak,” he said, after an interval, in low quiet 
tones. “ Speak, in her presence ; and tell me the truth.” 

With many words, with many tears, the woman spoke. 

She had let her first floor to the lady, a fortnight since. The lady had 
paid a week’s rent, and had given the name of Gray. She had been out 
from morning till night, for the first three days, and had come home again, 
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on every occasion, with a wretchedly weary, disappointed look. The 
woman of the house had suspected that she was in hiding from her friends, 
under a false name; and that she had been vainly trying to raise money, 
or to get some employment, on the three days when she was out for so 
long, and when she looked so disappointed on coming home. However 
that might be, on the fourth day she had fallen ill, with shivering fits and 
hot fits, turn and turn about. On the fifth day, she was worse; and on 
the sixth, she was too sleepy at one time, and too light-headed at another, 
to be spoken to. The chemist (who did the doctoring in those parts) had 
come and looked at her, and had said he thought it was a bad fever. Ho 
had left a “ saline draught,” which the woman of the house had paid for 
out of her own pocket, and had administered without effect. She had 
ventured on searching the only box which the lady had brought with her; 
and had found nothing in it but a lew necessary articles of linen—no 
dresses, no ornaments, not so much as the fragment of a letter which might 
help in discovering her friends. Between the risk of keeping her under 
these circumstances, and the barbarity of turning a sick woman into the 
street, the landlady herself had not hesitated. She w^ould willingly have 
kept her tenant, on the chance of the lady s recovery, and on the chance of 
friends turning up. But not half an hour since, her husband—who never 
came near the house, except to take her money—had come to rob her of 
her little earnings, as usual. She had been obliged to tell him that no rent 
was in hand for the first floor, and that none was likely to be in hand until 
the lady recovered, or her friends found her. On healing this, he had 
mercilessly insisted—well or ill—that the lady should go. There was the 
hospital to take her to; and it the hospital shut its doors, there was the 
workhouse to try uext. If she was not out of the jilace m an hour’s time, 
he threatened to come back, and take her out himself. His wife knew, 
but too well, that he was brute enough to be as good as liis word ; and no 
other choice had been left her, but to do as she had done, for the sake of 
the lady herself. 

The woman told her shocking story, with every appearance of being 
honestly ashamed of it. Towards the end, Kirkc felt the clasp of the 
burning fingers slackening round Ids hand. He looked back at the bed 
again. Her weary eyes were closing; and, with her face still turned 
towards the sailor, she was sinking into sleep. 

“Is there any one in the front room?” said Kirke, in a whisper. 
“ Come in there; I have something to say to you.” 

The woman followed him, through the door of communication between 
the rooms. 

“ How much does she owe you ?’* lie asked. 

The landlady mentioned the sum. Kirke put it down before her on the 
table. 
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“ Where is your husband ?” was his next question. 

“ Waiting at the public-house, sir, till the hour is up.” 

“ You can take him the money, or not, as you think right,” said Kirke 
quietly. “ I have only one thing to tell you, so far as your husband is 
concerned. If you want to see ev^ry bone in hii skin broken, let him 
come to the house while I am in it. Stop 1 I have something moie to sa^. 
Do you know of any doctor in the neighbourhoixl, who can be depended on ‘ ’ 

“Not in our neighbourhood, sir But I know of one within half a i 
hour’s walk of us.” 

“ Take the cab at the door ; aiK if you find him at home, bring liii i 
back m it. Say I am waiting here or his opinion, on a very serious cas(. 
He shall bo well paid, and you shall be well paid. Make haste !” 

'fhe woman left the room. 

Kirke sat down alone, to wait f( her return. He hid his face in hiS 
hands; and tried to realize the strai and touching situation in which tl o 
accident of a moment had placed hn i. 

Hidden in the squalid by-ways )f London, under a false name; casl, 
friendless and lic4)less, on the moioy of strangers, by illness which had 
struck her piostrate, mind and body e.likc—so he met her again, the woman 
who had opened a new woild ot beauty to his mind; the woman who had 
called Love to life m him hy a look ^ What horrible mistortunc had sivuelc 
her so cruelly, and struck her so low? What mysterious destiny had 
guided him to the last refuge of hei poverty and despair, in the hour of her 
sorest need ? “ If il is ordered that I am to sec her again, I shaU sec her.” 

Those woids came hack to him now—the memoiablc words that he had 
spoken to Ins sister at parting. With that thought m his heart, he had 
gone where his duty called him. Months and months had passed; tliou- 
sands and thousands of miles, ])iotracting their desolate length on the un¬ 
resting vaters, had i oiled between them. And through the lapse of time, 
and over the waste of oceans—day after day, and night aftei night, as the 
winds of heaven blew, and the good ship toiled on befoio them—he had 
advanced, nearer and nearer to tlie end that was Avaiting for him ; he had 
journeyed blindfold to the meeting on tho threshold of that miserable door. 
“What has brought me here?” he said to himself m a whisper. “The 
mercy of chance ? No ! The mercy of God.” 

He waited, unregardful of the place, unconscious of the tiiYK*, uutd tho 
sound of footsteps on the stairs came suddenly between him and his 
thoughts. The door opened, and the doctor was shown into the room. 

“ Dr. Merrick,” said the landlady, placing a chair for him. 

“ Mr. Merrick,” said the visitor, smiling quietly as he took the chair. “ I 
am not a physician—I am a surgeon in general practice.” 

Physician or surgeon, there was something in his face and manner which 
told Kirke, at a glance, that ho was a man to be relied on. 
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After a few preliminary words on either side, Mr. Merrick sent the land¬ 
lady into the bedroom to see if his patient was awake or asleep. The 
woman returned, and said she was “ betwixt the two, light in the head 
again, and burning hot.” The doctor went at once into the bedroom, tell¬ 
ing the landlady to foll(»v him, and to close the door behind her. 

A weary time passed before he came back into the front room. When 
he reappeared, his face spoke for him, before any question could be asked. 

*‘Is it a serious illness?” said Kirke, his voice sinking low, his eyes 
anxiously fixed on the doctor’s face. 

“ It is a dangerous illness,” said Mr. Merrick, with an emphasis on the 
word. 

He drew his chair nearer to Kirke, and looked at him attentively. 

“ May I ask you some questions, which are not strictly medical V” ho 
inquired. 

Kirke bowed. 

“ Can you tell me what her life has been, before she came into this house, 
and before she foil ill ?” 

“ I have no means of knowing. I have just returned to England, after a 
ong absence.” 

“ Did you know of her coming here ?” 

“ I only discovered it by accident.” 

“Has she no female relations? No mother? no sister? no one to take 
care of her but yourself?” 

“No one—unless I can succeed in tracing her relations. No one but 
myself.” 

Mr. Merrick was silent. He looked at Kirke more attentively than ever. 
“Strange 1” thought the doctor. “He is here, in sole charge of her—and 
is this all he knows ?” 

Kirke saw the doubt in his face; and addressed himself straight to that 
doubt, before another word passed between tliem. 

“I see my position here surprises you,” he said simply. “Will you 
consider it the position of a relation—the ])osition of her brother or her 
father—until her friends can be found?” Plis voice faltered, and he laid 
his hand earnestly on the doctor’s arm. “I have taken this trust on 
myself,” he said; “ and, as God shall judge me, I will not be unworthy of 
itl” 

The poor weary head lay on his breast again, the poor fevered fingers 
clasped his hand once more, as he spoke those words. 

“ I believe you,” said the doctor warmly. “ I believe you are an honest 
man,—Pardon me if I have seemed to intrude myself on your confidence. 
I respect your reserve—from this moment, it is sacred to me. In justice to 
both of us, let me say that the questions I have asked, were not prompted 
by mere curiosity. No common cause will account for the illness which 
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Las laid my patient on that bed. She has suffered some long-continued 
mental trial, some wearing and terrible suspense—and she has broken down 
under it. It might have helped me, if I could have known what the nature 
of the trial was, and how long or how short a time elapsed before she sank 
under it. In that hope, I spoke.” 

“When you told me she was dangerously ill,” said Kirke, “did you 
mean danger to her reason, or to her Ire?” 

“ To both,” replied Mr. Merrick. “ Her whole nervous system has given 
way; all the ordinary functions of he- brain are in a state of collapse. I 
can give you no plainer explanation th in that of the nature of the malady. 
The fever which frightens the people of the house, is merely the effect. 
The cause is what I have told you. Mie may lie on that bed for weeks to 
come ; passing alternately, without a deam of consciousness, from a state 
of delirium to a state of repose. You must not be alaimed if you find her 
sleep lasting far beyond the natural t me. That sleep is a better remedy 
than any I can give, and nothing mus' disturb it. All our art can accom¬ 
plish is to watch her—to help her with stimulants from time to time—and 
to wait for what Nature will do.” 

“Must she remain here? Is there no hope of our being able to remove 
her to a better place ?” 

“No hope whatever, for the present. She has already been disturbed, as 
I understand—and she is seriously the worse for it. Even if she gets better, 
even if she comes to herself again, it "would still be a dangerous experiment 
to move her too soon—the least excitement or alarm would be fatal todier. 
You must make the best of this place as it is. The landlady has my 
directions; and I will send a good nurse to help her. There is nothing 
more to be done. So far as her life can be said to Ix'. m any human liancls, 
it is as much in your hands now, as in mine. Everything depends on the 
care that is taken of her, under your direction, in this house.” With those 
farewell words he rose, and quitted the room. 

Ijeft by himself, Kirke walked to the <]oor of communication; and 
Imocking at it softly, told the landlady he wished to speak with her. 

He was far more composed, far more like his own resolute self, after his 
interview with the doctor, than he had been before it. A man living in 
the artificial social atmosphere which this man had never breathed, would 
have felt painfully tlie worldly side of the situation—its novelty and 
strangeness; the serious present difficulty in which it placed him; the 
numberless misinterpretations in the future, to which it might lead. 
Kirke never gave the situation a thought. He saw nothing but the duty 
it claimed from him—a duty which the doctor’s farewell words had put 
plainly before his mind. Everything depended on the care taken of her, 
under his direction, in that house. There was his responsibility—and be 
unconsciously acted under it, exactly as be would have acted in a case of 
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emergency with women and children, on board his own ship. He ques¬ 
tioned the landlady in short, sharp sentences: the only change in him, was 
in the lowered tone of his voice, and in the anxious looks which he cast, 
from time to time, at the room where she lay. 

“ Do you understand what the doctor has told you ?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“ The house must he kei)t quiet. Who lives in the house ?” 

“ Only me and my daughter, sir; we live in the parlours. Times have 
gone badly with us, since Lady Day. Both the rooms above this arc to 
let.” 

“ I will take them both, and the two rooms down here as well. Do you 
know of any active trustworthy man, who can run on errands for mo ?” 

“ Yes, sir. Shall I go- 

“No. Let your daughter go. You must not leave the house until the 
nurse comes. Don’t send the messenger up here. Men of that sort tread 
heavily—I’ll go down, and speak to him at the door.” 

He went down when the messenger came, and sent him first to purchase 
pen, ink, and paper. The man’s n(‘xt errand despatched him to make 
inquiries for a person who could provide for deadening the sound of passing 
wheels in the street, by laying down tan before the house m the usual way. 
This object accomplished, the messenger received two letters to post. The first 
was addressed to Kirke’s brother-in-law. It told him, in few, and plain 
words, what had happened; and left him to break the news to his wife, as 
he t^iought best. The second letter was directed to the landlord of the 
Aldborough Hotel. Magdalen’s assumed name at North Shingles, was the 
only name by which Kiike knew her ; and the one chance of tracing her 
relatives that he could discern, was the chance of discovering her rejmted 
uncle and aunt, by means of inquiries starting from Aldborough. 

Towards the close of the afteriiooii, a decent middle-aged woman came to 
the house, with a letter from Mr. Merrick. She was well known to the 
doctor, as a trustworthy and careful person, who had nursed his own wife; 
and she would be assisted, from time to time, by a lady, who was a 
member of a religious Sisterhood in tlie district, and Avhose compassionate 
interest had been warmly aroused in the case. I’ow^ards eight o’clock, that 
evening, the doctor himself w^ould call and see that his patient wanted for 
nothing. 

The arrival of the nurse, and the relief of knowing that she was to be 
trusted, left Kirke free to think of himself. His luggage was ready packed 
for his contemplated journey to Suffolk, the next day. It was merely 
necessary to transport it from the hotel to the house in Aaron’s Buildings. 

He stopped once only on his way to the hotel, to look at a toy-shop in 
one of the great thoroughfares. The miniature ships in the window re¬ 
minded him of his nephew, “My little namesake will be sadly disap- 
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ix)intcd at not seeing me to*morrow,” he thought. “ I must make it up to 
the boy, by sending him something from his uncle.” He went into the 
shop, and bought one of the ships. It was secured in a box, and ])acked 
and directed in his presence. Ho put a card on the deck of the miniature 
vessel before the cover of the box was nailed on, bearing this inscription:— 
“A ship for the little sailor, with the big sailor’s love.”—“Children like to 
be written to, ma’am,” he said, apoh getically, to the woman behind the 
counter. “ Send the box as soon as y- -u can—I am anxious the boy should 
get it to-morrow.” 

Towards the dusk of the evciiin; , he returned with his luggage to 
Aaron’s Buildings. Ho took off his loots in the passage, and carried his 
trunk up-stairs himself; stopping, as he passed the first floor, to make his 
inquiries. Mr. Merrick was present t ‘ answer them. 

“ She was awake and wandering,” ^ iid the doctor, “a few minutes since. 
But wc have succeeded in composing 1 *r, an<l she is sleeping now.” 

“Have no words escaped her, sii which might help us to find her 
friends ?” 

Mr. Merrick sliook his head. 

“ Weeks and weeks may pass yet,” he said, “and that ]X)or girls story 
may still he a sealed secret to all of us. We can only wait.” 

{So the day ended—the first of many days that were to come. 


CHAPl’ER IT. 

The warm sunlight of July shining softly through a green blind ; an o])en 
window with fresh flowois set on the sill; a strange bed, in a strange room ; 
a giant figure of the female sex (like a dream of Mrs. AVragge) fiuvenng 
aloft on one side of the bed, and tiymg to clap its hands ; another woman 
(quickly) stopping the hands before they could make any noise; a mild 
expostulating voice (like a dieam of Mis. Wragge again) breaking the 
silence in these words, “ She knows me, ma’am, she knows me; if I mustn’t 
be happy, it will be the death of me I”—such were the first sights, such 
were the first sounds, to which, after six weeks of oblivion, Magdalen 
suddenly and strangely awoke. 

After a little, the sights grew dim again, and the sounds sank into 
silence. Sleep, the merciful, took her once more, and hushed her back to 
repose. 

Another day—and the sights were clearer, the sounds were louder. 
Another—and she heard a man’s voice, through the door, asking for news 
from the sick-room. The voice was strange to her; it was always 
cautiously lowered to the same quiet tone. It inquired after her, in the 
morning, when she woke—at noon, when she took her refreshment—in the 
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evening, before she dropped to sleep again. “Who is so anxious about 
me ?” That was the first thought her mind was strong enough to forni 
“ Who is so anxious about me ?” 

More days—and she could speak to the nurse at her bedside ; she could 
answer the questions of an elderly man, who knew far more about her than 
she knew about herself, and who told her he was Mr. Merrick, the doctor ; 
she could sit up in bed, su])i)()rted by pillows, wondering what had hapi)ened 
to her, and where she was ; she could feel a growing curiosity about that 
quiet voice, which still asked after her, morning, noon, and night, on the 
other side of the door. 

Another day’s delay—and Mr. Merrick asked her if she was strong enough 
to sec an old friend. A meek voice, behind him, articulating high in the 
air, said, “ It’s only me.” Tlie voice was followed by the prodigious bodily 
apparition of Mrs. Wragge, with her cap all awry, and one of her shoes in 
the next room. “ Oh, look at her ! look at her!” cried Mrs. Wragge, in an 
ccstacy, dropping on her knees at Magdalen’s bedside, with a thump that 
shook the house. “ Bless her heart, she’s well enough to laugh at me 
already. ‘ Cheer, boys, cheer—1’ I beg your pardon, doctor, my conduct 
isn’t ladylike, I know. It’s my head, sir; it isn’t me. I must get vent 
somehow— K)r my head will burst 1” No coherent sentence, m answer to 
any sort of question put to her, could be extracted that morning from Mrs. 
Wragge. She rose from one climax of verbal confusion to another—and 
finished her visit under the bed, groping inscrutably for the second shoe. 

The morrow came—and Mr, Merrick })romised that she should see 
another old friend on the next day. In the evening, when the inquiring 
voice asked after her, as usual, and when the door was opened a few inches 
to give the reply, she answered faintly for herself:—“ I am better, thank 
you,” There was a moment of silence—and then, just as the dt)or was shut 
again, the voice sank to a whisj^er, and said fervently, “ Thank God!” 
AVho was he ? {She had asked them all, and no one would tell her. Who 
was he ? 

The next day came; and she heard her door opened softly. Brisk foot¬ 
steps tripped into the room ; a lithe little figure advanced to the bed-side. 
Was it a dream again ? No! There he was in his own evergreen reality, 
with the copious flow of language pouring smoothly from his lips; with the 
lambent dasli of humour twinkling in his parti-coloured eyes—there he was, 
more audacious, more persuasive, more respectable than ever, in a suit of 
glossy black, with a speckless white cravat, and a rampant shirt-frill—the 
unblushing, the invincible, unchangeable, Wragge! 

“ Not a word, my dear girl!” said the captain, seating himself comfortably 
at the bedside, in his old confidential way. “ I am to do all the talking; 
and I think you will own, a more competent man for the purpose could not 
possibly have been found. I am really delighted—^honestly delighted, if I 
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may uso such an apparently inappropriate word—to see you nr;nin, and 
to see you getting ’Well. I have often thought of you; I have often missed 
you; I have often said to myself—never mind what ! Clear the stage, and 
drop the curtain on the past. Bum vivtmus, vivamus / Pardon the pedantry 
of a Latin quotation, my dear, and tell me how 1 Iwk. Am I, or am I not, 
the picture of a prosperous man ?” 

Magdalen attempted to answer him. The captain’s deluge of words 
flowed over her again in a moment. 

“Don’t exert yourself,” he said, 'I’ll put all your questions for you. 
What have I been about? Why do I look so remarkably well off? And 
how in the world did I find my way t • this house ? My dear girl, I have 
been occupied, since we last saw eacl other, in slightly modifying my old 
professional habits. 1 have shifted l orn Moral Agriculture to Medical 
Agriculture. Formerly, I preyed on tlte public sympathy ; now, I prey on 
the public stomach. Stomach and s) mpathy, sympathy and stomach— 
look them both fairly in the face, when you reach the wrong side of fifty, 
and you will agree with me that they c- *me to much the same thing. How¬ 
ever that may be, here I am—incredibb as it may appear—a man with an 
income, at last. The founders of my fortune arc three in number. Their 
names are Aloes, Scammony, and Gam Doge. In plainer w'ords, I am now 
living—on a Pill. I made a little money (if 5 '-ou remember) by my friendly 
connection with you. I made a little more, by the happy decease (Bequkaent 
in Face .^) of that female relative of Mrs. Wragge's, from whom, as I told 
you, my wife had expectations. Very good. What do you tliink I did? 
I invested the whole of my capital, at one fell swoop, in adveitisements— 
and purchased my drugs and my piU-boxcs on credit. The result is now 
before you. Hero I am, a Grand Financial Fact. Here I am with my 
clothes positively paid for ; with a balance at my banker’s ; with my ser¬ 
vant in liverj% and my gig at the door; solvent, flourishing, popular—and 
all on a Pill.” 

Magdalen smiled. The captain’s face assumed an expression of mock 
gravity : he looked as if there was a serious side to the question, and as if 
he meant to put it next. 

“ It’s no laughing matter to the public, my dear,” he said. They can’t 
get rid of me and my Pill—they must take us. There is not a single form 
of appeal in the whole range of human advertisement, which I am not 
making to the unfortunate public at this moment. Hire the last new 
novel—there I am, inside the boards of the book. Send for the last new 
Song—the instant you open the leaves, I drop out of it. Take a cab—I 
fly in at the window, in red. Buy a box of tooth-powder at the chemist’s 
—I wrap it up for you, in blue. Show yourself at the theatre—I flutter 
down on you, in yellow. The mere titles of my advertisements are quite 
irresistible. Let me quote a few from last week’s issue. Proverbial Title; 
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—* A Pill in Time, saves Nine.’ Familiar Title :—* Excuse me, how is your 
Stomach ?’ Patriotic Title ‘ What are the three characteristics of a true- 
born Englishman ? His Hearth, his Home, and his Pill.* Title in the 
form of a nursery dialogue:—‘Mamma, I am not well.’ ‘What is the 
matter, my pet ?’ ‘ I want a little Pill.’ Title in the form of an Historical 
Anecdote:—‘ New Discovery in the Mine of ICnglish History. When the 
Princes wore smothered in the Tower, their faithful attendant collected all 
the little possessions left behind them. Among the touching trifles dear to 
the poor boys, he found a tiny Box. It contained the Pill of the Period. 
Is it necessary to say, how inferior that Pill was to its Successor, which 
prince and peasant alike may now obtain ’—Et csetera, Et caotera. The place 
in which my Pill is made, is an advertisement in itself. I have got one 
of the largest shops in London. Behind one counter (visible to the public 
through the lucid medium of plate-glass), are four-and-twenty young men, 
in white aprons, making the Pill. Behind another counter, are four-and- 
twenty young men, m white cravats, making the boxes. At the bottom of 
the shop are three elderly accountants, posting the vast financial transactions 
accruing from the Pill, in three enormous ledgers. Over the door are my 
name, portrait, and autograph, expanded to colossal proportions, and sur¬ 
rounded, in flowing letters, by the motto of the establishment;—‘ Down with 
the Doctors !’ Even Mrs. Wragge contributes her quota to this prodigious 
enterprise. She is the celebrated woman whom I have cured of indescribable 
agonies from every complaint under the sun. Her portrait is engraved on all 
the wrappers, with the following inscription beneath it:—‘ Before she took 
the Pill, you might have blown this patient away with a feather. Look at 
her now !! !* Last, not least, my dear girl, the Pill is the cause of my find¬ 
ing my way to this house. My department in the prodigious Enterprise 
already mentioned, is to scour the United Kingdom in a gig, establishing 
Agencies everywhere. While founding one of those Agencies, I heard of a 
certain friend of mine, who had lately landed in England, after a long sea 
voyage. I got his address in London—^lie was a lodger in this house. I 
called on him forthwith—and was stunned by the news of your illness. 
Such, ill brief, is the history of my existing connection with British Medi¬ 
cine; and so it happens that you see me at the present moment, sitting in 
the present chair, now as ever, yours truly, Horatio Wragge.” 

In these terms the captain brought his personal statement to a close. 
He looked more and more attentively at Magdalen, the nearer he got to 
the conclusion. Was there some latent importance attaching to his last 
words, which did not appear on the face of them ? There was. His visit 
to the sick-room had a serious object; 'and that object he had now approached. 

In describing the circumstances, under which he had become acquainted 
with Magdalen’s present position, Captain Wragge had skirted with his 
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customary dexterity round the remote boundarieg of truth. Emboldened 
by the absence of any public scandal in connection with Noel Vanstonc’s 
marriage, or with the event of his death as announced in the newspaper 
obituary, the captain, roaming tho eastern circuit, had ventured back to 
Aldboroiigb, a fortnight since, to establish an agency there for tlie sale oi 
Ills wonderful Pill. No one had n cognised him but the landlady of tht 
hotel, who at once insisted on his e itering the house, and reading KirkeV 
letter to her husband. Tlie same ni ^ht. Captain Wragge was in London 
and was closeted with the sailor, in t ie second-floor room at Aaron’s Build 
ings. 

^ibe serious nature of the situation the indisputable certainty that Kirkt 
must fail in tracing Magdalen’s friem unless he first knew who she reallv 
was, had decided the captain on discl< sing part, at least, of the truth. De* 
dining to cuter into any particulars -for family reasons, which Magdalen 
might explain on her recovery, if she pleased—he astounded Kiike by tell¬ 
ing him that the fiiendless woman whom be had rescued, and whom be 
had only known, up to that moment, as Miss Bygrave—was no other than 
the youngest daughter of Andrew d anstonc. The disclosure, on Kirke’s 
side, of Ills father’s connection witli the young officer in Canada, had fol¬ 
lowed naturally, on tho revelation of Magdalen’s real name. Cajitain 
Wragge had expressed his surprise, Imt had made no further remark at the 
time, A fortnight later, however, when ‘the patient’s recovery forced the 
serious difficulty on the doctor, of meeting the ([uestions which Magdalen 
was sure to ask, tho captain’s ingenuity had come, as usual, to the rescue. 

“You can’t tell her tho truth,” he said, “ witliout awakening painful 
collections of her stay at Aldborough, into which I am not at lihert}^ to 
enter. Don’t acknowledge, just yet, that Mr. Kirke only knew her as Miss 
Bj^grave of North Shingles, when he found her in this house. Tell Iier 
boldly that he knew who she was, and that he felt (what she must feel) 
that ho had an hereditary right to help and protect her as his father’s son. 
I am, as 1 have already told you,” continued the captain, sticking fast to 
his old assertion, “a distant relative of the Combe-Kaven family; and, if 
there is nobody else at hand to help you through this difficulty, my ser¬ 
vices are freely at j^our disposal.” 

No one else was at hand; and tho emergency was a serious one. 
Strangers undertaking the responsibility might ignorantly jar on j^ast 
recollections, which it would, perhaps, bo the death of her to revive too 
soon. Near relatives might, by their premature appearance at the bedside, 
produce the same deplorable result. The alternative lay between irritating 
and alarming her by leaving her inquiries unanswered—or trusting Cap¬ 
tain Wragge. In the doctor’s opinion, the second risk was the least serious 
risk of the two—and tho captain was now seated at Magdalen’s bedside in 
discharge of the tnist confided to liim. 
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"Would she ask the question which it had boon the private object of all 
Captain Wragge’s preliminary talk, lightly and pleasantly to provoke. Yes: 
as soon as his silence gave her the opportunity, she asked it;—Who was 
that friend of his living in the house? 

“ You ought by rights to know him as well as I do,” said the captain. 
“ He is the son of one of your father’s old military friends—when your 
father was quartered with his regiment in Canada. Your cheeks mustn’t 
flush up ! If they do I shall go away.” 

She was astonished, but not agitated. Captain Wragge had begun by 
interesting her in the remote past, which she only knew by hearsay, before 
he ventured on the delicate ground of her own experience. 

In a moment more, she advanced to her next question :—What was his 
name ? 

“Kirke,” proceeded the captain. “Did you never hear of his father. 
Major Kirke—commanding officer of the regiment in Canada ? Did you 
never hear that the major helped your father through a great difficulty, like 
the best of good fellows and good friends ?” 

Yes : she faintly fancied she had heard something about her father, and 
an officer who had once been very good to him when he was a young man. 
But she could not look back so long.—Was Mr. Kirke ix)or? 

Even Captain Wragge’s i^enetration was puzzled by tliat question. He 
gave the true answer at hazard, “ No,” he said, “ not poor.” 

Her next inquiry showed what she had been thinking of.—If Mr. Kirko 
was not poor, why did he come to live in that house ? 

“ She has caught me !” thought the captain. “ There is only one way 
out of it—-I must administer another dose of truth. Mr. Kirke discovered 
you here by chance,” he proceeded aloud; “ very ill, and not nicely attended 
to. Somebody was wanted to take care of you, while you were not able to 
take cave of yourself. Why not Mr. Kirke ? He was the son of your 
father’s old friend—which is the next thing to being your old friend. 
Who had a better claim to send for the right doctor, and get the right 
nurse—when I was not hero to cure you with ray wonderful Pill ? 
Gently! gently ! you mustn’t take hold of my superfine black coat-sleeve 
in that unceremonious manner.” 

He put her hand back on the bed, but she was not to be checked in that 
way. She persisted in asking another question.—How came Mr. Kirke to 
know her ? She had never seen him; she had never heard of him in her life. 

“Very likely,” said Captain Wragge. “But your never having seen 
is no reason why he should not have seen yow.” 

“ When did he see me ?” 

The Captain corked up his doses of truth on the spot, without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation. 

“ Some time ago, my dear. I can’t exactly say -when,’’ 
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Only once ?” 

Captain Wragge suddenly saw his way to the administration of another 
dose. “ Yes,” he said, “ only once.” 

She reflected a little. The next question involved the simultaneous 
expression of two ideas—and the next question cost her an eflbrt. 

“ Ho only saw me once,” she said , “ and he only saw me some time ago. 
How came ho to remember me, whei he found me here ?” 

Aha !” said the captain. “ Now you have hit the right nail on th«' 
head at last. You can’t possibly be )aore surprised at bis remembeung yo\ 
than I am. A word of advice, my near. When you are well enough t( 
get up and see Mr. Kirke, try how toat sharp question of yours sounds ii 
his ears—and insist on his answer ng it himself.” Slipping out of th- 
dilemma in that characteristically idroit nianiior. Captain Wragge go 
briskly on his legs again, and took u • his hat. 

‘‘Wait!” she pleaded. “I want i > ask you-” 

“ Not another word,” said the capt tin. “ I have given you quite enougl' 
to think of for one day. My time is ap, and my gig is waiting for me. 3 
am off, to scour the country as iisiia . I am off, to cultivate the field ol 
public indigestion with the triple i loughsharo of aloes, scammony, and 
gamboge.” He stopped and turned round at the door. “By-the-by, a 
message from my unfortunate wife. If you will allow her to conic and see 
you again, Mrs. Wragge solemnly promises not to lose her shoe next time. 
I don’t believe her. What do you say ? May she come P’ 

“ Yes ; whenever she likes,” said Magdalen, “ If I ever get well again, 
may jixxir Mrs. Wragge come and stay wdth me ?” 

“ Certainly, my dear. If you have no objection, I will provide her, 
beforehand, with a few thousand impressions in red, blue, and yellow, of 
her own jxirtrait (‘ You might have blown this patient away with a feather, 
before she took the Pill, Look at her now !’). She is sure to drop herself 
about perpetually wherever she goes, and the most gi’ati tying results, in an 
advertising point of view, must inevitably follow. Don’t think me merce¬ 
nary—I merely understand the age I live in.” He stopped on his way out, 
for the second time, and turned round once more at the door. “ You have 
been a remarkably good girl,” he said, “ and you deserve to be rewarded for 
it. I’ll give you a last piece of information before 1 go. Have you heard 
anybody inquiring after you, for the last day or two, outside your door ? 
Ah, I see you have. A word in your ear, my dear. That’s Mr. Kirke.’ 
He tripped away from the bedside, as briskly as ever. Magdalen heard 
nim advertising himself to the nurse, before he closed the door. “If you 
are ever asked about it,” he said, in a confidential whisper, “ the name is 
Wragge, and the Pill is to be had in neat boxes, price thirteen pence half¬ 
penny, government stamp included. Take a few copies of the portrait of ^ 
female patient, whom you might have blown away with a feather before 
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she took the Pill, and whom you are simply requested to contemplate now. 
Many thanks. Qood morning.” 

The door closed, and Magdalen was alone again. She felt no sense of 
solitude; Captain Wragge had left her with something new to think of. 
Hour after hour, her mind dwelt wonderingly on Mr. Kirke, until the 
evening came, and she heard his voice again, through the half-opened 
door. 

“ I am very grateful,” she said to him, hefore the nurse could answer his 
inquiries—very, very grateful for all your goodness to me.” 

“ Try to get well,” he replied kindly. “ You will more tlian reward mo, 
if you tiy to get well.” 

The next morning, Mr. Merrick found her impatient to leave her bed, 
and be moved to the sofa in the front room. The doctor said he supposed 
she wanted a change. “ Yes,” she replied; “ I want to see Mr. Kirke.” 
The doctor consented to move her on the next day, but lie positively for¬ 
bade the additional excitement of seeing anybody, until the day after. 
She attempted a remonstrance—Mr. Merrick was impenetrable. She 
tried, when ho was gone, to win the nurse by persuasion—the nurse was 
impenetrable too. 

On the next day, they wrapped her in shawls, and carried her in to the 
sofa, and made her a little bed on it. On the table near at hand, were 
some flowers and a number of an illustrated newspaper. She immediately 
asked who had put them there. The nurse (failing to notice a warning 
look from the doctor) said Mr. Kirke had thought that she might like the 
flowers, and that the pictures in the paper might amuse her. After that 
reply, her anxiety to see Mr. Kirke became too ungovernable to be trifled 
with. The doctor left the room at once to fetch him. 

She looked eagerly at the opening door. Her first glance at him, as he 
came in, raised a doubt in licr mind, whether she now saw that tall figure, 
and that open sunburnt flice for the first time. But she was too weak and 
too agitated to follow her recollections as far back as Aldborough. She 
resigned the attempt, and only looked at him. He stopped at the foot of 
the sofa, and said a few cheering words. She beckoned to him to come 
nearer, and offered him her wasted hand. Ho tenderly took it in his, and 
sat down by her. They were both silent. His face told her of the sorrow 
and the sympathy which his silence would fain have concealed. She still 
held his hand—consciously now—as persistently as she had held it on the 
day when he found her. Her eyes closed, after a vain effort to speak to 
him, and the tears rolled slowly over her wan white cheeks. 

The doctor signed to Kirke, to wait and give her time. She recovered a 
little and looked at him :—“ How kind yon have been to me I” she mur¬ 
mured. “ And how little I have deserved it!” 
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“ Hush! hush !” he said. “ You don’t know what a happiness it was to 
me to help you.” 

The sound of his voice seemed to strengthen her, and to give her courage. 
She lay looking at him with an eaj'.cr interest, with a gratitude which 
artlessly ignored all the conventional restraints that interix)se he tween a 
woman and a man. “ Where did you sec me,” she said suddenly, “before 
you found me here ?” 

Kirke hesitated. Mr. Merrick can. 3 to his assistance. 

“ I forbid you to say a word about the past, to IVfr. Kirke,” interiioscd 
the doctor ; “and I forbid Mr. Kiikc n say a word about it to you. You 
are beginning a new life to-day—and the only recollections I sanction, arc 
recollections five minutes old.” 

She looked at the doctor, and smih 1. “ I must ask him one question,” 

she said—and turned back again to K rke. “ Is it true that you had only 
seen me once, before you came to tint house ?” 

“ Quite true !” Ho made the re])' with a sudden change of colour 
which she instantly detected. Her 1 rightening eyes looked at him more 
earnestly than ever, as she put her nc vl. question. 

“ How came 5^111 to remember me, liter only seeing me once 

His hand unconsciously closed on 1 ers, and pressed it for the first time. 
He attempted to answer, and hesitatc'd at the first word. “I have a good 
memory,” ho said at last—and suddenly looked away from her with a 
confusion so strangely unlike his customary sclf-i)ossession of manner, that 
the doctor and the nurse both noticed it. 

Every nerve in her body felt that momontaiy pressure of his hand, with 
the exquisite susceptibility, which accompanies the first faltering advance 
on the way to health. She looked at his changing colour, she listened to 
his hesitating words, with every sensitive i)orco])tion of her sex and ago, 
quickened to seize intuitively on the truth. In the moment when he 
looked away from her, she gently took her hand from him, and turned her 
head aside on the pillow, “Cari it be?” she thought, with a flutter of 
delicious fear at her heart, with a glow of delicious confusion burning on 
her cheeks. “ Can it be V” 

The doctor made another sign to Kirke. He understood it, and rose 
immediately. The momentary discomposure in his face and manner had 
both disappeared. He was satisfied in his own mind that he bad success¬ 
fully kept his secret, and in the relief of feeling that conviction, he had 
become himself again. 

“ Good-bye ; till to-morrow/^ he said, as he left the room. 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, softly, without looking at him. 

Mr. Merrick took the chair which Kirke had resigned, and laid his hand 
on her pulse. “ Just what I feared,’* remarked the doctor; “too quick by 
half.” 
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She ixjtulantly snatched away her wrist. “Don’t 1” she said, shrinking 
from him, “ Pray don’t touch me !** 

Mr. Merrick good-humouredly gave up his place to the nurse. “ I'll 
return in half an hour,” he whispered; “ and carry her hack to bed. 
Don’t let her talk. Show her the pictures in the newspaper, and keep her 
quiet in that way.” 

When the doctor returned, the nurse reported that the newspaper had 
not been wanted. The patient’s conduct had been exemplary. She had 
not been at all restless, and she had never spoken a word. 

The days passed; and the time gi-ew loiigcr and longer which the doctor 
allowed her to spend in the front room. She was soon able to dis|)ense 
with the bed on the sofa—she could be dressed, and could sit up, supported 
by pillows, in an arm-chair. Her hours of emancipation from the bed-room 
represented the gi’eat daily event of her life. They were the hours she 
jjassed in Kirke’s society. 

She had a double interest in him now—her interest in the man whose 
protecting care had saved her reason and her life; her interest in the man 
whose heart’s dearest and deepest secret she had surprised. Little by 
little, they grew as easy and familiar with each other as (;ld friends; little 
by little, she presumed on all her privileges, and wound her w^ay unsus- 
I)ectcd into the most intimate knowledge of his nature. 

Her questions were endless. Everything that he could tell her of him¬ 
self and his life, she drew from him delicately and insensibly : he, the least 
self-conscious of mankind, became an egotist m her dexterous hands. She 
found out his pride in his ship, and practised on it without remorse. She 
drew him into talking of the fine qualities of the vessel, of the great things 
the vessel had done in emergencies, as he had never in his life talked yet to 
any hving creature on shore. She found him out in private seafaring 
anxieties and unutterable seafaring exultations, which he had kept a secret 
from his own mate. She watched his kindling face with a delicious sense 
of triumph in adding fuel to the fire; she trapped him into forgetting all 
considerations of time and place, and striking as hearty a stroke on the 
rickety little lodging-house table, in the fervour of his talk, as if his hand 
])ad descended on the solid bulwark of his ship. His confusion at the 
discovery of his own forgetfulness, secretly delighted her ; she could have 
cried with pleasure, when he penitently wondered what he could possibly 
have been thinking of. 

At other times, she drew him from dwelling on the pleasures of his life, 
and led him into talking of its perils—the perils of that jealous mistress the 
sea, which had absorbed so much of his existence, which had kept him so 
strangely innocent and ignorant of the world on shore. Twice he had been 
shipwrecked. Times innumerable, he and all with him had been threatened 
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with death, aod had escaped their doom by the narrowness of a hair’s 
breadth. He was always unwilling at the outset to speak of this dark and 
dreadful side of his life: it was only by adroitly tempting him, by laying 
little snares for him in his talk, that she lured him into telling her of the 
terrors of the great deep. She sat listening to him with a breathless 
interest, looking at him with a breathless wonder, as those fearful stories— 
made doubly vivid by the simple IS' iguage in which he told them—fell, 
one by one, from his lips. His noble unconsciousness of his own heroism 
—the artless modesty with which he described his own acts of dauntless 
endurance and devoted courage, without an idea that they were anything 
more than plain acts of duty to whi( n he was bound by the vocation that 
he followed—raised him to a place n her estimation so hopelessly high 
above her, that she became uneasy vnd impatient until she had pulled 
down the idol again, which she berse f had set up. It was on these occa¬ 
sions that she most rigidly exactec from him all those little familiar 
attentions so precious to women in their intercourse with men. “ Thii^ 
hand,” she thought, with an exquif- te delight in secretly following the 
idea while he was close to her—“ this hand that has rescued the drowning 
from death—is shifting my jiillows so tenderly that I hardly know when 
they are moved. This hand that has seized men mad with mutiny, and 
driven them back to their duty by main force—is mixing my lemonade and 
peeling my fruit, more delicately and more neatly than I could do it for 
myself. Oh, if I could be a man, how I should like to bo such a man as 
this!” 

She never allowed hor thoughts, while she was in his presence, to load 
her beyond that point. It was only when the night had separated them, 
that she ventured to let her mind dwell on the self-sacrificing devotion 
which had so mercifully rescued her. Kirke little knew how she thought 
of him, in the secrecy of her own chamber, during the quiet hours that 
elapsed before she sunk to sleep. No suspicion crossed his mind of the 
influence which he was exerting over her—of the new spirit which he was 
breathing into that new life, so sensitively open to impression in the first 
freshness of its recovered sense! “She has nobody else to amuse her, poor 
thing,” he used to think sadly, sitting alone in his small second-floor room. 
“ If a rough fellow like me can beguile the weary hours, till her friends 
come here, she is heartily welcome to all that I can tell her.” 

He was out of spirits and restless now, whenever he was by himself. 
Little by little, he fell into a habit of taking long lonely walks at night, 
when Magdalen thought he was sleeping upstairs. Once, he went away 
abruptly in the daytime—on business, as he said. Something had passed 
between Magdalen and himself the evening before, which had led her into 
telling him her age. “Twenty, last birthday,” he tliought. “Tako 
twenty from forty-one. An easy sum in subtraction—as easy a sum as 
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my little nephew could wish for.” lie walked to the Docks, and looked 
bitterly at the shipping. ** I mustn’t forget how a ship is made,” he said* 

It won’t be long before I am back at the old work again.” On leaving 
the Docks, he paid a visit to a brother-sailor—a married man. In the 
course of conversation, he asked how much older his friend might be than 
his friend’s wife. There was six years’ difference between them. “I 
suppose that’s difference enough?” said Kirke. “Yes,” said his friend, 
“ Quito enough. Are you looking out for a wife at last ? Try a seasoned 
woman of thirty-five—that’s your mark, Kirke, as near as I can calculate.” 

The time passed smoothly and quickly—the present time, in which she 
was recovering so happily—the present time, which he was beginning to 
distrust already. 

Early one morning, Mr. Merrick surprised Kirke, by a visit in his little 
room on the second floor. 

“ I came to the conclusion yesterday,” said the doctor, entering abruptly 
on his business, “ that our patient was strong enough to justify us, at last, 
in running all risks, and communicating with her friends; and I have 
accordingly followed the clue which that queer fellow. Captain Wragge, 
put into our hands. You remember he advised us to apply to Mr. Pendril, 
the lawyer ? I saw Mr. Pendril two days ago, and was referred by him— 
not over-willingly as I thought—to a lady named Miss Garth. I heard 
enough from her, to satisfy me that Ave have exercised a wise caution in 
acting as we have done. It is a very, very sad story—and I am bound to 
say that I, for one, make great allowances for the poor girl down-stairs. 
Her only relation in the world is her elder sister. I have suggested that 
the sister shall write to her in the first instance—and then, if the letter 
does her no harm, follow it personally in a day or two. I have not given 
the address, by way of preventing any visits from being paid here, without 
my permission. All I have done is to undertake to forward the letter; 
and I shall probably find it at my house when I get back. Can you stop 
at home until I send my man with it ? There is not the least hope of my 
being able to bring it myself. All you need do, is to watch for an oppor¬ 
tunity when she is not in the front room, and to put the letter where she 
can see it when she comes in. The handwriting on the address will break 
the news, before she opens the letter. Say nothing to her about it—tako 
care that the landlady is within call—and leave her to herself. I know I 
can trust you to follow my directions; and that is why I ask you to do us 
this service. You look out of spirits this morning. Natural enough. 
You’re used to plenty of fresh air, captain, and you’re beginning to pine in 
this close place.” 

“ May I ask a question, doctor ? Is she pining in this close place, too ? 
When her sister comes, will her sister take her away 
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“ Decidedly—if my advice is followed. She will he well enough to be 
moved, in a week or less. Good day. You are certainly out of spirits, and 
your hand feels feverish. Pining for the blue water, captain—pining for 1 he 
blue water !” With that expression of opinion, the doctor cheerfully went out. 

In an hour, the letter arrived. Kirke took it from the landlady re¬ 
luctantly, and almost roughly, wii.hout looking at it. Having ascertained 
that Magdalen was still engaged ai her toilet, and having explained to the 
landlady the necessity of remainin' within call, he went down-stairs imi le- 
diately, and put the letter on the 1 ible in the front room. 

Magdalen heard the sound of t ie familiar step on the floor. “I si all 
soon be ready,” she called to him i urough the door. 

He made no reply—he took his lat, and went out. After a moment;<ry 
hesitation, he turned his face east 'ard, and called on the shipowners v ho 
employed him, at their office in C( ••nhill. 

CHA PTER III. 

Magdalen’s first glance round tlic empty room, showed her the letter on 
the table. The address, as the doctor had predicted, broke the news the 
moment she looked at it. 

Not a word escaped her. She sat down by the table, pale and silent, 
with the letter in her lap. Twice she attempted to open it, and twice she 
put it back again. The bygone time Avas not alone in her mind, as she 
looked at her sister’s handwriting—the fear of Kiike was there Avith it. 
‘‘My ]iast life I” she thought. “What will he think of me, when he 
knows my past life ?” 

She made another effort, and broke the seal. A second letter dropped 
out of the enclosure, addressed to her in a handAAU'iting Avith Avbich she Avas 
not familiar. {She put the second letter aside, and read the lines Avhich 
Norah had written. 

‘‘Yentnor, Isle of Wight, August 24th. 

“My dearest Magdat.en, 

“ When you read this letter, try to think avo have only been parted 
since yesterday ; and dismiss from your mind (as I have dismissed from 
mine) the past and all that belongs to it. 

“ I am strictly forbidden to a’hitate you, or to Aveary you by Avriting a 
long letter. Is it wrong to tell you that I am the happiest Avoman living ? 
I hope not, for I can’t keep the secret to myself. 

“My darling, prepare yourself for the greatest surprise 1 have ever 
caused you. I am married. It is only a week to-day, since I parted Avith 
my old name—it is only a Aveek, since I have been the happy Avife of 
George Bartram, of St. Crux. 

“ There were difficulties at first, in the Avay of our man-iage ; some of 
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them, I am afraid, of my making. Happily for me, my husband knew 
from the beginning, that I really loved him—he gave me a second chance 
of telling him so, after I had lost the first—and as you see, I was wise 
enough to take it You ought to be especially interested, my love, in this 
marriage; for you are the cause of it If I had not gone to Aldborough to 
search for the lost trace of you—if George had not been brought there, at 
the same time, by circumstances in which you were concerned—my husband 
and I might never have met. When we look back to our first impressions 
of each other, we look back to you, 

** I must keep my promise not to weary you; I must bring this letter 
(sorely against my will) to an end. Patience! patience 1—I shall see you 
soon. George and I are both coming to London to take you back with us 
to Ventnor. This is my husband’s invitation, mind, as well as mine. 
Don’t suppose I married him, Magdalen, until I had taught him to think 
of you as I think—to wish with my wishes, and to hope with my hopes. 
I could say so much more about this, so much more about George, if I 
might only give my thoughts and my pen their own way. But 1 must 
leave Miss Garth (at her own special request) a blank space to fill up on 
the last page of this letter; and I must only add one word more, before I 
say good-bye—a word to warn you that I have another surprise in store, 
which I am keeping in reserve until we meet. Don’t attempt to guess what 
it is. You might guess for ages, and be no nearer than you are now to a 
discovery of the truth. 

“ Your affectionate sister, 

“Norah Bartbam.” 

(added by miss garth.) 

•‘My dear Child, 

“ If I had ever lost my old loving recollection of you, I should feel 
it in my heart again now, when I know that it has pleased God to restore 
you to us, from the brink of the grave. I add these lines to your sister’s 
letter, because I am not sure that you are are quite so fit yet, as she thinks 
you, to accept her proposal. 8he has not said a word of her husband, or 
herself, which is not true. But Mr. Bartram is a stranger to you—and if 
you think you can recover more easily and more pleasantly to yourself, 
under the wing of your old governess, than under the protection of your 
new brother-in-law, come to me first, and trust to my reconciling Norah to 
the change of plans. I have secured the refusal of a little cottage at 
Bhanklin—near enough to your sister to allow of your seeing each other 
whenever you like, and far enough away, at the same time, to secure you 
the privilege, when you wish it, of being alone. Send me one line, before 
we meet* to say Yes or No—and I will write to Shanklin by the next post. 

“Always yours affectionately, 

“Harriet Garth.” 
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' The letter dropped from Magdalen’s hand. Thoughts which had never 
risen in her mind yet, rose in it now. 

Norah, whose courage under undeserved calamity, had been the courage 
of resignation—Norah, who had patiently accepted her hard lot; who, from 
first to last, had meditated no vengeance, and stooped to no deceit—Norah 
had reached the end which all her sister’s ingenuity, all her sister’s resolu¬ 
tion, and all her sister’s daring, had failed to achieve. Openly and honour¬ 
ably, with love on one side and love on the other, Norah had married tl le 
man who possessed the Combe-hav« n money—and Magdalen’s own schen<e 
to recover it, had opened the way b > the event which had brought husbai d 
and wife together! 

As the light of that overwhelming discovery broke on her mind, the o d 
strife was renewed; and Good and Evil stmggled once more which shou d 
win her—but with added forces tl .s time; with the new spirit that hjid 
been breathed into her new life; ‘/ith the nobler sense that had grown 
with the growth of her gratitude b the man who had saved her, fightiiig 
on the better side. All the high( r impulses of her nature, which had 
never, from first to last, let her eir with impunity—which had tortund 
her, before her marriage and aftoi it, with the remorse that no woman 
inherently heartless and inherently wicked can feel—all the nobler elements 
in her character gathered their forces for the crowning stniggle, and 
strengthened her to meet, with no unworthy shrinking, the revelation that 
had opened on her view. Clearer and clearer, in the light of its own im¬ 
mortal life, the truth rose before her from the ashes of her dead passions, 
from the grave of her buried hopes. When she looked at the letter again— 
when she read the words once more, which told her that the recovery of 
the lost fortune w^as her sister’s triumph, not hers—she had victoriously 
trampled down all little jealousies and all mean regrets ; she could say m 
her heart of hearts, “ Norah has deserved it!” 

The day wore on. She sat absorbed in her own tliouglits, and heedless 
of the second letter which she had not opened yet, until Kirke’s return. 

He stopped on the landing outside, and, opening the door a little Avay 
only, asked, without entering the room, if she wanted anything that he 
could send her. She begged liim to come in. His face was w'orn ami 
weary; he looked older than she had seen him look yet. “Did you put 
my letter on the table for me ?” she asked. 

“ Yes. I put it there at the doctor’s request.” 

“ I suppose the doctor told you it was from my sister ? She is coming 
to see me, and Miss Garth is coming to see me. They will thank you for 
all your goodness to me, better than I can.” 

“ I have no claim on their thanks,” he answered sternly. “ What I have 
done, was not done for them, but for you.” He waited a little, and looked 
at her. His face would have betrayed him, in that look; his voice would 
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have betrayed him, in the next words he spoke—if she had not guessed the 
truth already. “Wlien your friends come here,” he resumed, ‘Hhey will 
take you away, I suppose, to some better place than this ?” 

“ They can take me to no place,” she said gently, “ which I shall think 
of as I think of the place where you found me. They can take me to no 
dearer friend than the friend who has saved my life.” 

There was a moment’s silence between them. 

“We have been very happy here,” he went on, in lower and lower tones. 
“ You won’t forget me, when we have said good-bye ?” 

She turned pale, as the words passed his lips; and, leaving her chair, 
knelt down at the table, so as to look up into his face, and to force him to 
look into hers. 

“ Why do you talk of it?” she asked. “ We are not going [to say good¬ 
bye—at least, not yet.” 

“ I thought-” he began. 

“ Yos?”^ 

“ I thought your friends were coming here-” 

She eagerly interrupted him. “ Do you think I would go away with 
anybody,” she said, “ even with the dearest relation I have in the world— 
and leave you here, not knowing and not caring whether I ever saw you 
again ? Oh, you don’t think that of me!” she exclaimed, with the pas¬ 
sionate tears springing into her eyes—“ I’m sure you don’t think that of me!” 

“ No,” he said; I never have thought, I never can think, unjustly or 
unworthily of you.” 

Before he could add another word, she left the table as suddenly as she 
had approached it, and returned to her chair. He had unconsciously 
replied in terms that reminded her of the hard necessity which still re¬ 
mained unfulfilled—the necessity of telling him the story of the past. Not 
an idea of concealing that story from his knowledge crossed her mind. 
“ Will he love me, when he knows the truth, as he loves me now ?” That 
was her only thought, as she tried to approach the subject in his presence 
without shrinking from it. 

“ Let us put my own feelings out of the question,” she said. “ There is a 
reason for my not going away, unless I first have the assurance of seeing 
you again. You have a claim—the strongest claim of any one—to know 
how I came here, unknown to my friends, and how it was that you found 
me fallen so low.” 

“I make no claim,” he said hastily. “I wish to know nothing which it 
distresses you to tell me.” 

“ You have always done your duty,” she rejoined, with a faint smile. 
“ Let me take example from you, if I can, and try to do mine.” 

“lam old enough to be your father,” he said bitterly. “ Duty is more 
easily done at my age than it is at yours.” 
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f His age was so constantly in his mind now, that he fancied it must he in 
her mind too. She had never given it a thought. The reference he had 
just made to it, did not divert her for a moment from the subject on which 
she was speaking to him. 

*‘You don’t know how I value vour good opinion of mo,” she said, 
struggling resolutely to sustain her suiking courage. “How can I deserve 
your kindness, how can I feel that I am worthy of your regard, until 1 
have opened my heart to you? Oh, lon’t encourage me in my own miser¬ 
able weakness ! Help me to tell the r,nith—me to tell it, for my owi 
sake, if not for yours !’* 

He was deeply moved by the fcrvei t sincerity of that api'Kial. 

“ You shall tell it,” he said. “ Y< ii are right—and I was wrong.” Ht 
waited a little, and considered. “ A 'ould it bo easier to you,” he asked, 
with delicate consideration for her, ‘‘ o wiito it than to tell it?” 

She caught gratefully at the sugge tion. “ Far easier,” she replied. “I 
can be sure of myself—I can be sure 'f liiding nothing from you, if I write 
it. Don’t write to me, on your side ’ she added suddenly, seeing, with a 
woman’s instinctive quickness of p( netration, the danger of totally re¬ 
nouncing her personal influence over him. “ Wait till W3 meet; and tell 
me with your own lips, what you think.” 

“■Where shall 1 tell it?” 

“ Hero!” she said eagerly. “ Heic, where you found me helpless—here, 
where you have brought me hack to life, and where I have first learnt to 
know you. I can hear the hardi'st words you say to me, if you wiU only 
say them in this room. It is im])ossihle I can he away longer than a 
month; a month will be enough, and more than enough. If I come 

hack-” She stopped confusedly. “ I am iliinkiiig of myself,” she said, 

“ when I ought to bo thinkmo of you. You have your own occupations, 
and your own fiiends. Will you decide for us? Will you say how it 
shall be?” 

“ It shall he as you %vish. If you come hack in a month, you will find 
me here.” 

“ Will it cause you no sacrifice of your own comfort, and your own plans ?” 

“ It will cause me nothing,” he replied, “ hut a journey hack to the 
City.” He rose and took his hat. “ I must go there at once,” he added, 
“ or I shall not he in time.” 

“ It is a promise between us ?” she said—and held out her hand. 

“ Yes,” ho answered, a little sadly. “ It is a promise.” 

Slight as it was, the shade of melancholy m his manner pained her. 
Forgetting all other anxieties in the anxiety to cheer him, she gently 
pressed the hand he gave her. “If that won’t tell him the truth,” she 
thought, “ nothing will.” 

It failed to tell him the truth—^but it forced a question on his mind. 
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which he had not ventured to ask himself before. Is it her gratitude, or 
her love, that is speaking to me?” he wondered. “If I was only a 
younger man, I might almost hope it was her love.” That terrible sum in 
subtraction, which had first presented itself on the day when she told him 
her age, began to trouble him again, as he left the house. He took twenty 
from forty-one at intervals, all the way back to the shijxjwners’ office in 
Comhill. 

Left by herself, Magdalen approached the table, to write the line of 
answer which Miss Garth requested, and gratefully to accept the proposal 
that had been made to her. 

The second letter, which she had laid aside and forgotten, was the first 
object that caught her eye, on changing her place. She opened it imme¬ 
diately, and not recognizing the handwriting, looked at the signature. To 
her unutterable astonishment, her correspondent proved to be no less a 
person than—old Mr. Clare! 

The philosopher’s letter disfjensed with all the ordinary forms of address, 
and entered on its subject without prefatory phrases of any kind, in these 
uncompromising terms:— 

“ I have more news for you of that contemptible cur, my son. Hero it is 
in the fewest possible words. 

“ I always told you, if you remember, that Frank was a Sneak. The 
very first trace recovered of him, after his running away from his employers 
in China, presents him in that character. Where do you think he turns 
up next ? He turns up, hidden behind a couple of flour barrels, on board 
an English vessel bound homeward from Hong-Kong to London. 

“ The name of the ship was The Deliverance; and the commander was 
one Captain Kirke. Instead of acting like a sensible man, and throwing 
Frank overboard, Captain Kirko was fool enough to listen to his story. He 
made the most of his misfortunes, you may be sure. He was half starved ; 
he was an Englishman lost in a strange country, without a friend to help 
him; his only chance of getting home was to sneak into the hold of an 
English vessel—and he had sneaked in, accordingly, at Hong-Kong, two 
days since. That was his story. Any other lout in Frank’s situation, 
would have been rope’s-ended by any other captain. Deserving no pity 
from anybody—Frank was, as a matter of course, coddled and compas¬ 
sionated on the spot. The captain took him by the hand, the crew pitied 
h’.m, and the passengers patted him on the back. He was fed, clothed, 
and presented with his passage home. Luck enough, so far, you will say. 
Nothing of the sort; nothing like luck enough for my despicable son. 

“ The ship touched at the Capo of Good Hope. Among his other acta of 
folly, Captain Earke took a woman-passenger on board, at that place—not 
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a young woman, by any means—the elderly widow of a rich colonist. Is it 
necessary to say that she forthwith became deeply interested in Frank and 
his misfortunes ? Is it necessary to tell you what followed ? Look back at 
my son’s career; and you will see that what followed was all of a piece 
with what went before. He didn’t deserve your poor father’s interest in 
him—and he got it. Ho didn’t des( rve your attachment—and he got it. 
He didn’t deserve the best place in one of the best offices in London; he 
didn’t deserve an equally good chanc i in one of the best mercantile houses 
in China; he didn’t deserve food, clofning, pity, and a free passage home— 
and he got them all. Last, not least, b' 5 didn’t even deserve to marry a woman 
old enough to be his grandmother—a id he has done it! Not five minute}- 
since, I sent his wedding-cards out t i the dust-hole, and tossed the lettci 
that came with them into the fire. The last piece of information which 
that letter contains is, that he and h s wife are looking out for a house am 
estate to suit them. Mark my wo) is I Fiaiik will get one of the besf 
estates in England; a seat in the *Iousc of Commons will follow as n 
matter of course; and one of the legi^latois of this Ass-ridden country will 
be- My Lout ! 

“ If you arc the sensible girl I have always taken you for. you have long 
since learnt 'to rate Frank at his true value, and the news I send you will 
only confirm your contempt for him. I wish your poor father could but 
have lived to see this day 1 Often as I have missed my old gossip, I don't 
know that I ever felt the loss of him so keenly, as I felt it when Frank’s 
wedding-cards and Frank’s letter came to this house. 

** Your friend, if you ever want one, 

“ Francis Clare, Sen.” ’ 

With one momentary disturbance of her composure, produced by the. 
appearance of Kirke’s name in Mr. Clare’s singular narrative, Magdalen 
read the letter steadily through from beginning to end. The time when it 
could have distressed her, was gone by; the scales had long since fallen 
from her eyes. Mr. Clare himself would have been satisfied, if he had seen 
the quiet contempt on her face as she laid aside his letter. The only serious 
thought it cost her, was a thought in which Kirkc was conceined. The 
careless manner in which he had referred, in her presence, to the passengers 
on board his ship, without mentioning any of them by their names, showed 
her that Frank must have kept silence on the subject of the engagement 
once existing between them. The confession of that vanished delusion was 
left for her to make—as part of the story of the past which she had pledged 
herself imreservcdly to reveal. 

She wrote to Miss Garth, and sent the letter to tlie post immediately. 

The next morning brought a line of rejoinder. Miss Garth had written 
to secure the cottage at Shanklin, and Mr. Merrick had consented to Mag- 
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dalen’s removal on the following day. Norah would bo the first to arrive 
at the house; and Miss Garth would follow, with a comfortable carriage to 
take the invalid to the railway. Every needful arrangement had been 
made for her: the effort of moving was the one effort she would have to 
make. 

Magdalen read the letter thankfully—but her thoughts wandered from 
it, and followed Kirke on his return to the City. What was the business 
which had once already taken him there in the morning ? And why had 
the promise exchanged between them, obliged him to go to the City again, 
for the second time in one day ? 

Was it, by any chance, business relating to the sea ? Were his employers 
tempting him to go back to his ship ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

The first agitation of the meeting between the sisters was over ; the first 
vivid impressions, half pleasurable, half painful, had softened a little—and 
Norah and Magdalen sat together, hand in hand ; each rapt in the silent 
fulness of her own joy. 

Magdalen was the first to speak. 

“ You have something to tell me, Norah ?” 

I have a thousand things to tell you, ray love; and you have ten 
thousand things to tell me.—Do you mean that second surprise, which I 
told you of in my letter ?” 

Yes. I suppose it must concern me very nearly—or you would hardly 
have thought of mentioning it m your first letter ?” 

“ It does concern you very nearly. You have heard of George’s house in 
Essex ? You must be familiar, at least, with the name of St. Crux ?—■ 
What is there to start at, my dear ? I am afraid you are hardly strong 
enough for any more surprises just yet ?” 

“ Quite strong enough, Norah. I have something to say to you about 
St. Crux—I have a surprise, on my side, for you” 

“ Will you tell it me now ?” 

** Not now. You shall know it when wc are at the sea-side—you shall 
know it, before I accept the kindness which has invited me to your hus¬ 
band’s house.” 

“ What cmi it be ? Why not tell me at once ?” 

“ You used often to set me the example of patience, Norah, in old times 
—will you set me the example now ?” 

** With all my heart. Shall 1 return to my own story as well? Yes? 
Then we will go hack to it at once. I was telling 3 "ou that St. Crux is 
George’s house, in Essex; the house he inherited from his uncle. Knowing 
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that Miss ] Garth had a curiosity to see the place, he left word (when he 
went abroad after the admiral’s death) that she and any friends who came 
with her, were to he admitted, if she happened to find herself in the neigh¬ 
bourhood during his absence. Miss Garth and I, and a large party of Mr. 
Tyrrel’s friends, found ourselves in the neighbourhood, not long after 
George’s departure. We had all lieen invited to see the launch of Mr. 
Tyrrcl’s new yacht, from the builder’s yard at Wivenhoe in Essex. When 
the launch was over, the rest of the company returned to Colchester to 
dine. Miss Garth and I contrived i ■ > get into the same carriage together, 
with nobody but my two little pupil > lor our companions. We gave the 
coachman his orders, and drove roui 1 by St. Crux. The moment Miss 
Garth mentioned her name, we were ot in, and shown all over the house. 
I don’t know how to describe it to yoi : it is the most bewildering place I 
ever saw in my life--” 

“ Don’t attempt to describe it, Noro i. Go on with your story instead.*’ 

“ Very well. My story takes me s raight into one of the rooms at St. 
Cmx—a room about as long as youi stieet here ; so dreary, so dirty, and 
so dreadfully cold, that T shiver at tlu baie recollecliori of it. Miss Garth 
was for getting out of it again, as spec lily as possible, and so was I. But 
the housekeeper declined to let us oil without first looking at a singular 
piece of furniture, the only piece of fuiniture in the comfortless place. She 
called it a tripod, I think. (There is nothing to be alanned at, Magdalen; 
I assure you there is nothing to be alarmed at!) At any rate, it was a 
strange three-legged thing, which supported a great pan full of charcoal 
ashes at the top. It was considen^d, by all good judges (the housekeeper 
told us), a wonderful piece of chasing in metal ; and she especially pointed 
out the beauty of some scroll-work running round the inside of the pan, 

with Latin mottoes on it, signifying-1 forget what. I lelt not the 

slightest iuteiest in the thing myself, but 1 looked close at the scroll-work 
to satisfy the housekeeper. To confess the truth, she wus rather tiresome 
with her mechamcally-learnt lecture on fine metal-work—and, while sho 
was talking, I found myself idly stiiTing the soft feathery white ashes 
backwards and forwards with my hand, pretending to listen, with my mind 
a hundred miles away from her. I don’t know how long or how short a 
time I had been playing with the ashes, when my fingers suddenly en¬ 
countered a piece of crumpled paper, hidden deep among them. When I 
brought it to tbo surface, it proved to be a letter—a long letter full of 
cramped, close writing.—You have anticipated my stoiy, Magdalen, before 
I can end it I You know as well as I do, that the letter which my idle 
fingers found, was the Secret Trust. Hold out your hand, my dear. I 
have got George’s permission to show it to you,—and there it is 1” 

She put the Trust into her sister’s hand. Magdalen took it from her 
mechanically. You!” she said, looking at her sister with the remcm- 
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brance of all that she had vainly ventured, of all that she had vainly 
suffered, at St. Crux. ** You have found it!” 

“ Yes,” said Norah, gaily; ** the Trust has proved no exception to the 
general perversity of all lost things. Look for them, and they remain 
invisible. Leave them alone, and they reveal themselves! You and your 
lawyer, Magdalen, were both justified in supposing that your interest in 
this discovery was an interest of no common kind. I spare you all our 
consultations after I had produced the crumpled paper from the ashes. 
It ended in George’s lawyer being written to, and in George himself being 
recalled from the Continent. Miss Garth and I both saw him, immediately 
on his return ; he did, what neither of us could do—he solved the mystery 
of the Trust being hidden in the charcoal ashes. Admiral Bartram, you 
must know, was all his life subject to fits of somnambulism. He had been 
found walking in his sleep, not long More his death—^just at the time, too, 
when he was sadly troubled in his mind on the subject of that very letter in 
your hand. George’s idea is that he must have fancied he was doing, in 
his sleep, what he would have died rather than do in his waking moments 
—destroying the Trust. The fire had been lit in the pan not long before, 
and he no doubt saw it still burning in his dream. This was George’s 
explanation of the strange position of the letter when I discovered it. The 
question of what was to be done with the letter itself, came next, and was 
no easy question for a woman to understand. But I determined to master 
it, and I did master it, because it related to you.” 

“ Let me try to master it, in my turn,” said Magdalen. I have a parti¬ 
cular reason for wishing to know as much about this letter, as you know 
yourself. What has it done for others ? and what is it to do for me ?” 

“ My dear Magdalen, how strangely you look at it I how strangely you 
talk of it! Worthless as it may apjiear, that morsel of paper gives you a 
fortune.” 

“ Is my only claim to the fortune, the claim which this letter gives me ?” 

Yes—the letter is your only claim. Shall I try if I can explain it, in 
two words? Taken by itself, the letter might, in the lawyer’s opinion, 
have been made a matter for dispute—^though I am sure George would have 
sanctioned no proceeding of that sort. Taken, however, with the postscript 
which Admiral Bartram attached to it (you will see the lines, if you look 
under the signature on the third page), it becomes legally binding, as well 
as morally binding, on the Admiral’s representatives. I have exhausted my 
small stock of legal words, and must go on in my own language, instead of 
in the lawyer’s. The end of the thing was simply this. All the money 
went back to Mr. Noel Vanstone’s estate (another legal word ! my voca¬ 
bulary is richer than I thought), for one plain reason—that it had not been 
employed as Mr. Noel Vanstone directed. If Mrs. Girdlestone had lived, 
or if George had manied me a few months earlier, results would have been 
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just the other way. As it is, half the money has been already divided 
between Mr. Noel Vanstoue’s next of kin; which means, translated into 
plain Englisb, my husband, and his poor bedridden sister—who took the 
money lorinally, one day, to satisfy the lawyer, and who gave it back again 
generously, the next, to satisfy heiself. So much for one half of this 
leiracy. The other half, my dear, s all yours. How strangely events 
ha])pen, Magdalen ! It is only two yeais since you and I were left dis¬ 
inherited orpha^is—and we arc slian ig our poor lather’s fortune between 
us, after all!” 

“Wait a little, Norah. Our shan s come to us in very different ways.” 

“Do they ? Mine comes to me, 1 y in^y husband. Youis comes to yoi 

-” she stopiied confusedly, and chauired colour. “Forgive me, iii} 

own love!” she said, jiuttmg Magda ai’s hand to her lips. “ I have for- 
gottc'ii what I ought to have leineml <',red. I have thoughtlessly distressed 
you!” 

“No !” said Magdalen. “You ha o encouraged me.” 

“ Ihicoiiraged you ?” 

“You shall see.” 

With those words, she rose qui(*i ly from the sofa, and walked to the 
open window. Before Norah could lollow her, she had torn the Trust to 
pieces, and had cast the fiagments into the stieet. 

She came back to tlio sofa, and laid her head, with a deep sigh of relief, 
on Norah’s bosom. “Iwillow^e nothing to my past hie,” she said, “I 
liave parted with it, as 1 have jiaited with those turn morsels of jiaper. 
All the thoughts, and all the hopes belonging to it, arc put away fiom me for 
ever!” 

“ Magdalen ! my husband wdll never allow you; I wdl never allow you, 
my sell-■” 

“Hush! hush! What your biisband thinks right, Norah, you and I 
will think right, too. I will take fiom voUy what J wmiild never have 
taken, if that letter had given it to me. 'I’lie end I dreamed of has come. 
Nothing is changed, hut the position 1 oiioc thought we might hold towards 
each other. Betler as it is, my love—lar, lar better as it is I” 

So, she made the last sacrifice of the old ^lerversity and. the old pride. 
So, she entered on the new and nobler life. 

♦ * * * HI * 

A month had passed. The autumn sunshine was bright even in the 
murky streets; and the clocks in the neighbourhood were just striking two, 
as Magdalen returned alone to the house in Aaron’s Buildings. 

“ Is he waiting for me ?” she asked anxiously, when the landlady let her 
in. 

He was waiting in the front loom. Magdalen stole u}) the stairs, and 
knocked at the door. He called to her carelessly and absently to come in— 

2 N 
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plainly thinking that it was only the servant who applied for permission to 
enter the room. 

“ You hardly expected me so soon ?” she said, speaking on the threshold, 
and pausing there to enjoy his surprise as he started to his feet and looked 
at her. 

The only traces of illness still visible in her face, left a delicacy in its 
outline which added refinement to her beauty. She was simply dressed in 
muslin. Her plain straw bonnet had no other ormxment than the white 
ribbon with which it was sparingly trimmed. Slie had never looked 
lovelier in her best days, than she looked now—as she advanced to the table 
at which he had been sitting, with a little basket of flowers that she had 
brought with her from the country, and offered him her hand. 

He looked anxious and careworn, when she saw liim closer. She inter¬ 
rupted his first inquiries and congratulations to ask if he had remained in 
London, since they had parted—if he had not even gone away for a few 
days only, to see his filends in Suffolk ? No ; he had been in London ever 
since. Ho never told her that the jiretty parsonage-house in Suffolk 
wanted all those associations with herself, in which the poor four walls at 
Aaron’s Buildings were so rich. He only said, he had been in London ever 
since. 

“ I wonder,” she asked, looking him attentively in tlie face, ‘Mf you are 
as hapiiy to see me again, as 1 am to see you ?” 

“ Perhaps, I am even happier, m my different way,” he answered, with a 
smile. 

She took off her bonnet and "scai f, and seated herself once more in her 
own arm-chair. “I suppose this street is very ugly,” she said; ‘'and I am 
sure nobody can deny that the house is very .small. And yet—and yet, it 
feels like coming home again. Sit there, where you used to sit; tell me 
about yourself. I want to know all that you have done, all that you have 
thought even, while I have been away.” She tried to resume the endless 
succession of questions by means of which she was accustomed to lure him 
into speaking of himself. But she put them far less spontaneously, far less 
adroitly than usual. Her one all-absorbing anxiety in entering that room, 
was not an anxiety to be trifled with. After a quarter of an hour wasted 
in constrained inquiries on one side, in reluctant replies on the other, she 
ventured near the dangerous subject at last, 

“Have you received the letters I wrote to you from the sca-side?” she 
asked, suddenly looking away from him for the first time. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ all.” 

“ Have you read them ?” 

“ Eveiy one of them; many times over.” 

Her heart beat as if it would suffocate her. She had kept her promise 
bravely. The whole story of her life, from the time of the home-wreck at 
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Combe-Raven, to the time when she had destroyed the Scciet Trust in her 
sister’s presence, had been all laid before him. Nothing that slic hnd done, 
nothing even that she had thought, had been concealed from his knov\ ledge. 
As he would have kept a pledged engagement with her, so she had keiit 
her pledged engagement with him. She had not faltered in the resolution 
to do this—and now she faltered ove the one decisive question ■winch sin 
had come there to ask. Strong as tlr desire in her was to know if she had 
lost or won him, the fear of knovvin ^ was at that moment stronger still. 
She waited and trembled : slie waitec , and said no moie. 

'‘May I speak to you about yoi • letters'"” lie asku'd. “May I tell 
you-?” 

If she had looked at him, as he dd those few wfU'ds, she would havi 
seen what ho thought of her, in Ins ice. She would have seen, innoceni 
as he was in this world’s knowled-. ■, that he knew the priceless value, 
the all-ennoblmg virtue, of a woman \ lio st)eaks the tiiifh. But she had no 
courage to look at him—no courage 1 laise her eyes from her lap, 

“ Not just yet,” she said, faintly. ‘ Not quite so soon after wo have met 
again,” 

She rose bunicdly from her chan and walked to the window—turned 
back again into the loom—and appicached the table, close to where he wais 
sitting. The writing mateiials scatUicd iieai him, ofleied hei a pietext for 
changing the subject; and she seized on it diicctly. “ AVeie you writing a 
letter,” she asked, “ when I came in 

“ I was tliinking about it,” ho leplicd. “ It was not a letter to he wn-itten, 
without thinking fiist,” lie rose, as he answered her, to gathei the w'ritmg 
materials together, and put them away. 

“ Why should 1 mtei riqit you ?” she said. “ Why not let me try whether 
I can’t help }ou, instead? Is it a siciet?” 

“ No—not a seciet.” 

He hesitated as he answ^eied her. She instantly guessed the truth. 

“ Is it about youi ship''*” 

Pic little knew how she had been thinking in her absence from him, of 
the business winch he htdieved that he had concealed from her. He little 
knew that she had learnt alieady to be jealous of his ship. 

“Do they want you to return to your old lile?” shew^ent on. “ Do they 
want you to go back to the sea? Must you say Yes oi No at once?” 

“ At once.” 

“ If 1 had not come in wdicn I did, would you have said Y^es 

She unconsciously laid her hand on his aim ; forgetting all inferior con¬ 
siderations in her breathless anxiety to hear his nextw'oids. 'ilie confession 
of his love, was within a ban’s breadth of escaping him—hut lie checked 
the utterance of it even yet. “I don’t caie for myself,” lie thought. “ But 
how can I be certain of not distressing /ie?' 
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“ Would you have said Yes?” she repeated. 

“I was doubting,” he answered—“1 was doubting between Yes and 
No.” 

Her hand tightened on his arm; a sudden trembling seized her in every 
limb—she could bear it no longer. All her heart went out to him, in her 
next words. 

“ Were you doubting/or my sake 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Take my confession in return for yours—I was 
doubting for your sake.” 

She said no more—she only looted at liim. In that look, the trath 
reached him at last. The next instant, she was folded in his arms, 
and was shedding delicious tears of joy, wdth her face hidden on his 
bosom. 

“Do I deserve my happiness?” she murmured, asking the one question 
at last. “ Oh, I know how the poor narrow peo[)lc who have never felt 
and never suffered, would answer me, if I asked tliem what I ask you. 
If they knew my story, they would lorget all the provocation, and only 
reiliember the offence—they would fasten on my sin, and pass all my suf¬ 
fering by. But you are not one of them ? Tell me if you have any 
shadow of a misgiving ! Tell me if you doubt that the one dear object of 
all my life to come, is to live worthy of you! 1 asked you to wait and sec 

me ; I asked you, if there was any hard tiuth to he told, to tell it me here, 
with your own lips, 'i ell it, my love, my husband!—tell it me now 1” 

She looked up, still clinging to him as she clung to the hope of her better 
life to come. 

“ Tell me the truth!” she rc^ieated. 

“ With my own lips?” 

“ Yes I” she answered eagerly, “ Say what you think of me, with your 
own Iqjs.” 

He stooped, and kissed her. 


THj; Ei^n. 
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NEW ILLUSTRAT-:D WORKS. 

AVOUKITK Lnirhsh Poems Complete Edition. 
C()ini)nsui)J a Collis tioi) { the most telebrattui Poems m 
the Kntrlish Lintfii.i^e, vith but one or two es( options 
mialiinJ^'etl, 1 1 om ('ham to Tennyson Witli >00 Illus¬ 
trations by the hist Ai sts Twoyols royal H\o half- 
boiiml, top eilt, Kovbuigl' «tyle, 1^ Ifes , antique talf, IJZ It? 

*.* Either Volume sold sejiaiately is distini t woiks 1 “Early 
English Poems, (’h.imer to Dyer” I “ F.iyoiiiite Etitflish Poems, 
Thomsnu to Teiinysou” Each hands iiiely bound in cloth, 1/ Is , or 
morocco c xti a, 1/ los 
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J'oenm ” /? not a toy hooh, to he laid foi i. u eeh on the Christmas table and 
then tin on n aside n ith the sparhhnq tn/bs of the Christmas tret, but an 
honest booh, to tie ad'lined in fin aason of pleasant remeinbrann s for its 
artist n beauty, and, n hen the holydays ate oi tr to be ptamd for frequent 
and afu tionate < oii.siiltation on a fn oui itc shelj ”—Athena'uiu 

A Christnitis Carol Svo. Illustrated. [In the press. 

Life Portraits of Sliakspeare; with an Kxaminution of the 

Authenticity', mid a History of tlie \aii''ns RepiI'sentalioiis of the Poet. 
Hy' J II Fi iswell, INIeinlnr of th(‘ \ntioual Shukspeure Connnittee 
Illustrated by Photographs of authentic and leeeiyed Portraits .S(juaie 
8yo [III the jo'iss 

Life and Corrospondenee of Dr. Lyman Beecher, D.D. 2 vols. 

postSso With Illustrations [Inthepiess 

Dockyard Economy and Naval Power. By P. Barrv, Author of 

“The Dockyaids and Shi]>yiirds of the Kingclom ” With Photogiaphs 
of the Gieat Prii ate Establishinenta Hao tils 

The Great Stdiools of Enojlaiid. By Howard Staunton, Esq. 

With numerous Illustnitions Sio. [In the press 

In the Woods with the Poets. Beautifully il]ustrat(‘d Demy Svo. 

cloth elegant, bevelled boaids, 12 a (unilorm with Weir’s “ Poetry of 
Nature"), inoioceo extra, 18? 

The Poetry of Nature. Selc'cted and Illustrated with Thirty-six 
Engravings by Hanison Weir, Small 4to handsomely bound m cloth, 
gilt edges, 12.? ; morocco, 1/ l5. 

The Poets of the Elizabethan Atije: a Stdection of Songs and 
Ballads of the Days of Queen Elizabeth Choicely illustrated by eminent 
* Artists. Crown 8vo. Bevelled boards, 7s. 6d ; morocco, 125. 
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SoDgs and Sonnets from William Shakespeare; selected and 

arranged by Howard Staunton, Esq With SO exquisite Drawings by- 
John Gilbert Feap 4to. bevelled boards, Is <5d., morocco extra, 125. 

A Gentle Life ; Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character of 

Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. By a Saturday Reviewer Crown 8vo 

[ In thr press. 

Shakspearo’s Songs and Sonnets. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
With 10 large Water-colour Drawings, beautifully punted, in facsimile 
of the oriijiuals, by Vincent Brooks, and with 32 Engraiings on wood, 
printed m tints Super-royal 4to Handsomely bound, '2L. 25 , morocco, 
3/ 3s 

Mr. Tennyson’s May Queen. Illustrated with Thirty-five De¬ 
signs by E V B Small 4to cloth, beielled boards, Is 6d , or in mo¬ 
rocco nutKjue, bound by Hayday, 1/ l.f Crown 8\o edition, cloth 65.; 
bevelled boards, 6s ; morocco, 10s- Hkt 

A New Edition of Choice Editions of Choice Books. Illustrated 
by C W Cope, R A , T Cressvick, R A , Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, 
J C Horsley, A R A , Geoige Hicks, R Kedgiave, R A , C Htonehouse, 
F Tayler, George Thomas, II J Townshend, E H Welineit, Harrison 
Weir, «&c Crown 8so cloth, hv each; bevelled boards, 65 , or, in 

morocco, gilt edges, 10? i}>d 

Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy Kent’s Eve of St Agnes. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope Milton’s I’Allegro 

Coleiidge’s Ancient Manner Shaksjieaie’s Songs and Sonnets 

Goldsmith’s Deserted V illage lennyson’s Ma-v Queen 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Waiton’s Hamlet 

Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems 

“ Su(h norks are a a/oriovs hentificnhon for a port Such irnrhs as 
these educate townsmen^ u/io, sun ounded by dead and artificial thuajs, us 
lountry people are by life and nature^ siariely learn to look at nature till 
taught by these concentrated •speumem of her beauty ”—Athenapum. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven ; Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se¬ 
lected from the Writings c)f faAounte Authors, with an Introduction by 
the late Rev Henry Robbins, M A , beautifully printed by Clay, with 
Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds Fcap. 8vo cloth exti-a, 5s. 

The Novels of James Fennimore Cooper, Illustrated. The Au¬ 
thor’s last and best Edition, printed on toned paper, with Illustrations on 
Steel from Designs by FelixO Darley 32 volumes complete Bound in 
cloth extra, each Volume containing a Novel complete, and sold separate, 
price 75 


LITERATURE, WORKS OF REFERENCE, AND 
EDUCATION. 


English Catalogue of Books: giving the date of 
^ Isfc publication of every book published from 1836 to 1863, in addi- 
title, size, price, and publisher, in one alphabet 
An entirely new work, combining the Copyrights of the “ Lon- 
don Catalogue” and the “British Catalogue.” One thick 
volume of 900 pages. [In the press. 


A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By John 
William Draper, Professor of Chemistry and Physiology m the University 
of New York, Author of a “ Treatise on Human Physiology.” 8vo. 

[In the press. 
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The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the 
early literature it embodies By the Hon Heorue 1’ Maish, U S 
Minister at Turin, Author of “ Lectures on the Hiiglish Language " 
bvo cloth extra, l(5s. 

The copyright of this importai t work is secured both lu Great 
Britain and the Continent. 

“ Written w^ih a yriu'e and mnsten of the Innqunqe v'hnh ^hou the 
Author to he not untroifhi/ if ranhnuj / owudf avwny knqlish Clussir';, it 
deserves a plnce on the shell es of neiy -dncatcd Engltshnuin ”—Noncon¬ 
formist, Oct. 8, 1862 

“ Air Alarsh shotvs not nnli/ a renl we of his suhjeit, hut n thorouqh 
acquaintaiiee icith it In the. present ‘ries of (ectui es he cm lies on the 
history of the Enqbsh Imiqump', mid oj Enijlish liteidtme, from its very 
heijinmny doiintothe reujn of Elizabeti ” —Haturda^ Itei lew, ()cL 18. 

Lectures on the English Language forming the Introductory 
Henes to the loregoing Woik B> th» same Author 8vo Cloth, 16s 
This IS the only au(hoi*’s edition 

“ We (Jive it a hiuity ivebome, as < Inflated to excite an interest in 
the \tudy (f Enyhsh, and to rendir lalu hie assi'-tam e in its pin suit "— 
Athenaeum 

. “ We can only say that iftfo omplete /oursc he as i emnrkahlc 

for learnitiq, diltyenre, disci uniiuition, <t d good sense ns the jm pm nfoi y, 
we shall liavefu ihanh Mr Alnt'^h for t/o mod peifeit plidoloqu nl tuatise 
upon the English language wkuh ue can hope to set in uia gcneiation ” 

Critic 

English and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive ColliTtion, de¬ 
signed as a Complement to the Works ot the Briti-h I’oets, and einbro( mg 
nearly all the Ancient and Tiaditionaiy Ballads both ol ICncland and 
Beotlaud, m all the important •varieties of form in whuh they are extant, 
with Notices ol the kindred Ballads ot othei Nations I'idited by F J 
Child A new Edition, revised by the Kditor 8 vols Icnp cloth, ys' 
each, uniform with Bohn’s Libraries 

Poets and Poetry of Europe; by Henry W. Longfellow. 8vo. 21s 
Shakespeare’s Tragt^dy of Hamlet: 1003-1604. Being the first and 

second Editions of Shakespeare’s gi’eat drama, luithlully rej)tinted 8vo 
cloth, 10a Cxi , morocco, 21a 

The English Catalogue of Books published during 1802 ; with 
Title, Size, Price, and Publisher's Name. 8vo 3a. (V/ 

Index to the Subje(;ts of Books published in the Uniti'd Kingdom 

during the last Tw'enty Years—1837-1857 One \ol. royal 8\o Mo- 

rocc'O, 6s. 

Although nominally the Index to the British Catalogue, it is equally 
so to all general Catalogues of Books during the same peiind, lontaming 
as many us 74,000 relertnces, under subjects, so as to ensuie immediate 
reterence to the books on the subject required, each going title, price, 
publisher, and date 

Two valuable Appendices are also given—A, containing full lists of all 
Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies—and B, a List ot Literaiy 
Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues 

The American Catalogue, or English Guide to American Lite¬ 
rature; giving the full title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800, with especial reference to the 
works of interest to Great Britain, with the sire, price, jilace, date 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8vo 
2s. 6d. Also Supplement, 1837-60. 8vo. 
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The Publishers’ Circular, and General Record of British and 

Foreign Literature, |?ivmg a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work ol interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the jniblishing houses 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all paits of the world on payment of 8i per annum. 

Kstablishf'd by the Ihiblishets of London in 1837 

The Plandy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign, for the use of In\enters, Patentees, Authors, and Publishers. 
Comprising the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law ol Copyright of 
Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. By James Fraser, Esq Post 
8vo cloth, 4s M (Uiiitorm with Loid 8t. Leonard’s “ Handy-book of 
Property Law ”) 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 

Law and International Law, by Peter Burke. 12mo os. 

Dr. Worcester’s New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language Adapted for Library or College Ileference. compris¬ 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson’s Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster’s Dictionary In one Volume, royal 
4to cloth, 1,834 pp price 31s 6d The Cheapest Book ever published. 

“ The volumes before us show a ^ast amount of diligence, but with 

Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness,—with Woicester in 

combination with good sense and judgment Woicester’s is the soberer and 

safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English Lexicon ” 

Athenaum, July E3. 1861. 

The Ladies’ Reader ; with some Plain and Simple Rules and In¬ 
structions for a good styh* of Reading aloud, and a a ariety of Selections 
for Exercise By Geoigc Vandenhoff, M.A., Author of “ The Art of Elo¬ 
cution " Fcap 8vo, Cloth, 5s 

The Clerical Assistant: an Elocutionary Guide to the Reading 
of the Scnptui es and the Liturgy, several passages btung marked for 
Pitch and Emphasis with some ()bser\ations on Clerical Bronchitus. 
By George Vandenhoff, M A. Fcap 8a’o Cloth, 36’ Oti 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in¬ 
structions in Gestuie, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra¬ 
matic extracts. By Geoige Vandenhoff, M A. Thud Edition 5.9. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7th Edition. 8vo. 18 a. 

The .superiority of this justly-iumcd Lexicon is retained oAcr all others 
by the fulness of its quotations, the iin hiding in the Aocabuluiy^ proper 
names, the distinguishing whether the dern atiAe is classical or otherAvise, 
the exactness of the refeieiiccs to the original authors, and in the price. 

“ Every page bears the impiess oj industry and rare ”—Atheuceum. 

“ The best J^tm Dictionary, whether for the scholai or adx anced stu¬ 
dent ’’—Spectator. 

“ We hare no he sifntion in saying it is the best Dictionary of the Latin 
language that has appeared ”—Literary Gazette 

“ We never saw siu^h a book published at such a price ” —Examiner. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education tif 
Girls. By Elizabeth BInckwell, M.D» New Edition, revised by the 
Author, 12mo cloth, 3.s 6rf. 

The Farm and Fruit of Old. From Virgil. By a Market Gar¬ 

dener. Is 

Usque ad Cccliim ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 

Hare, Esq , Burnster-ut-Law. Fiap l6. 
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Eyes and Ears. By Henry Ward Boeebor, D.D., Author of 

“ Life Thoughts,” &e Crown 8 a o 3s 6d 

The Charities of London • an Aeconnt of the Origin, Operations, 
and general Condition of the Chantuiile, Kducatiou.il, and Religious 
Institutions of London With copious I tdex Also un Alphabetical Ap¬ 
pendix coireeted to May lS63 Feap tl .th, Ss 

The latter also as a separate put iication, forms ” Low’s Shilling 
Oruide to the Chanties ol London ” 

Signals of Distress, in Refuges and H 'Uses of Charity ; in Indus- 

tiial Schools and Reformat ones, at In\ lids' Dinner Tables, and lu the 
Homes of the Little Sisteis of the I‘ooi At Ac , among the Fallen, the 
Vicious, and the Cnmmal, where Miss -nanes tiAAcl, and wheie Good 
Samuritans clothe the naked Hy Rbi Mhaid Jerrold, Authoi of “ The 
Lite of Douglas Jerold,” Ac. Crown 8 m 7s. (5i/ 

Varia: A Soleetion of Rare Reading ^ from Scaree Boohs. By 

J. Ham Fiiswell One Aolume, 12mo [In the press. 

Walks and Wanderings of a Farmi* , from John O'Groat’s to 

Land’s End. By Elihu Burritt Post ’ o. [Jn fhr press. 

Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts. ,second Edition^ with Photo- 

f iaph A Memorial of the Piitu-e C< isoit, eompiising IMaxims and 

Ixtiacts fiom Addresses ot llis late 1 lyal llighness Many now lor 
the llrst time collected and larefully .in uiged With an Index. Royal 
16mo beautilully printed on toned pape , tloth, gilt edges, 26 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


??/^gTANT()N GRANGE; or, Life at a Private Tutor’s. 

Ry the Rev. C J. Atkinson, Author ot ” Bi itish Buds’ Eggs,” 
.j-i “ Play Hours,” &e. "With Illustrations Fcap 8 a o os' 

^ The Black Panther; or, a Boy’s Adventures among 
the Red Skins By Sir Lascelles WraxalJ, Bart With Illustratious 
Feap 8 VO. 5.s. 


The Story of Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. Translated from the 

French of Paul de Musset, by peimisMon of the Author. By Emily 
Makepeace. With 30 Illustrations on Wood, drawn by Charles Bennett 
Small 8vo. 55 


Little Blue Hood ; a Story for Little People. By Thomas Miller. 

Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. Cd., lancy boaids, 2s With Illustration 

The Boyhood of Martin Luther. By Iltmry Mayhevv, Author 

of” The Peasant Boy Philosopher ” With eight Illustrations by Absalom 
Small 8 a 0 cloth, 6s. 

Life Amongst the North and South American Indians; a Book for 

Boys. By George Catlm, Author of “ Notes of Travel Amongst the North 
Ameriran Indians,”&c With Illustrations Small post 8vo cloth, 6,5 
” .An admirable booh, full of useful information, it rapt up in stories 
peculiarly adapted to rouse the tmai/tnatton and stimulafr the curiosity of 
boys and girls To compare a book it ith ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and to say ttuii 
it sustains such comparison is to give U high praise indeed ”—Athenopum. 

The Story of Peter Parley’s Own Life. From the Narrative of 
the late Samuel Goodrich, Esq. (Peter Parlej) Edited by his friend 
and admirer, Frank Freeman. With six Illustrations by W. Thomas. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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Paul Duncan’s Little by Little*, a Tale for Boys Edited by 
Frank Freeman With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth 2s.; gilt edges, 2s 6d. 

Uniform Volumes, with Frontispiece, same price. 

Boy Missionary; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
Bifflculties Overcome. By Miss Brightwell 

The Babes in the Basket • a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection. 

Jack Buntime , the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Boy’s Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illus¬ 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W J Linton Fcap 8vo cloth, 5s 
“ This well-written, well-wrought booA ”—Athenieum 
“ This IS something better than a plny-booK , and it would be difficult to 
find a more compendious and intdligiole manual about all that relates to 
the variety and mg of vessels and nautical impleyncnfs and gear ” —Satur¬ 
day Re\ lew 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine: a Book for 

Boys. With Seven Illustrations Fcap 8^o. Is 

Ernest Bracebridge: or, Schoolboy Days, by W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &c Illustrated with Sixteen Engrav¬ 
ings, printed m Tints by Edmund Evans. Fcap 8 no 5s. 

The Voyage of the “ Constance: ” a Talc of the Arctic Seas. 

With an Appendix, comprising the Story of “The Fox ” By Mary Gil¬ 
lies Illustrated with Eight Engravings on Wood, from Brawings by 
Charles Keene Fcap 8vo cloth, 5s 

Stories of the Woods ; or, the Adventures of Leather-Stocking : 
A Book for Boys, compiled from Cooper’s Senes of “ Leather-Stocking 
Tales ” Fcap cloth, Illustrated, 5.s 
“ I have to awn that 1 thinh the heroes of another writer, viz ‘ Leather- 
Stocking,’ ‘ Unras,’ ‘ Hard Hearty ‘ Tom Coffin,’ are quite the equals of 
Sir iValterScott’s men,—perhaps * Leather-Stocking* is better than any 
one in Scott’s lot ”—W M. Thackeray. 

Stories of the Sea ; Stirring Adventures selected from the Naval 

Tales of J, Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated. 12mo. doth, 5.s 

The Book of Blockheadsj How and what they shot, got; said, 

had, How they did, and what they did not. By Charles Bennett, 
Author of “ Little Breeches,” &c. With 28 Illustrations by the Author. 
4to cloth jS.*?.; coloured, 'Is Qd. 

The Stories that Little Breeches Told ; and the Pictures that 
Charles Bennett drew for them Dedicated by the latter to his Children. 
With upwards of 100 Etchings on copper. 4to cloth, 5s., or the plates 
coloured, Is. 6<a! 

The Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals. With 

numerous Illustrations by Harrison Weir, Super-royal 16mo cloth. 6s.; 
coloured, 7s. Qd 

“ A better reading-book for the young we have not seen for many a 
day ”—Athenseum. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Fables. Written expressly for 
Children, and Illustrated with Fifty large Engravings, from Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. Square, cloth extra, 5s.; or coloured, 7s. 6rf. 

The Children’s Treasury of Pleasure Books. With 140 Illustra¬ 
tions, from Drawings by John Absolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrison 
Weir. Plain, 5s. ; coloured, Is 6d. 
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Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children. By the Author 
of “ Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue ” Illustrated by H. K Browne, 
and beautifully printed in colours, uniform with “Child’s Play” and 
“ Little Bird ” Square Idrno bevelled boards extra, 5s. 

Child’s Play. Illustrated with Six een Coloured Drawings by 

E V. B , printed in fac-simile by W. Dukes’ process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. Imp 16mo clot i extia, beielled cloth, 6s. The 
Original Edition of this work was publ shed at One Guinea. 

Little Bird Red and Little Bird l ine: a Song of the Woods 

told for Little Ones at Home With ( doured Illustrations and Borders 
byT R Macquoid, Esq Beautifully p inted, with coloured Illustrations 
and borders, bevelled hoards, 5s 

“ Onr nfthp henufiful books fo duldren ne have ever seen. It is 
irresistible ” —Morning Herald 

The Nursery Playmate. With 2' 0 Illustrations, beautifully 
printed on thick pajier 4to Illusti'a ‘d boards, 5s , or the whole, well 
coloured, 9., 

More Fun for our Young Friends By Mary Gillies, Author 
of “Gieat Fun.” With 24 large pay Illustiatinns Large 4to, 5?, 
coloured, 7s 

Fancy Tales, from the German. I'.y J S. Laurie, II. M. In¬ 
spector of Sclinols, and Otto Htriedingc' Illustrated by H Sandercock 
Super-1 oyal IHmo cloth, .3s bd , extra doth, bevelled boaids, 4.s 

Great Fun for Little Friends. With 28 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

cloth, 5s , coloured, 7s (jd. 

Mark Willson’s First Reader. By the Author of “ The Picture 

Alphabet” and “ Ihe Picture Prime) ” With 120 I’lctures 1.? 

.A/fo bi/ the <<anii Author., 

The Picture Alphabet 5 or Child’s First Letter Book. With new 

and original Designs kSd 

The Picture Primer. Gri. 

“ We cordially rernvimewl these little books as amongst the very best of 
their hind, and should like to see them in every nuisery in the kingdom ”— 
Dial, Jan 31, 1862 

“ 7 hese tiro little bonks are among the bed n e ever sav of their kind 
They are iharty and beautifully printed, and the illustratn e desiyns are 
really like the things they represent, and aic irell chosen fo suit an infant’s 
compiehensum, and to auaken its iviiosity.” —Globe, Jan. 30, 1862 

The Swiss Family Robinson; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Hons on a Desert Island With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations First and Second Series New Jiditiou, complete in one 
volume, 3.S tSd 

The Child’s Book of Nature, by W. Hooker, M.D. With 180 

Illustrations. Sq. 12mo cloth, be\elled 8s 

Actea; a First Lesson in Natural History. By Mrs. Agassiz. 

Edited by Professor Agassiz. Illustrated Fcap. 8io. 3s 

GeoCTaphy for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” &c. Arranged and Edited by an Eng¬ 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, 45. M. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

llE Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to 

Waterloo. With Plans, fcap. 8^o. cloth extra, 3s Gd. 
Plutarch’s Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, 

carefully re\ ised and corrected, with some Orjtjinal Transla¬ 
tions by the Editor Fidited by A H. Ciough, Esq sometime Felow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor ot English Language and Lite¬ 
rature at Uni\ersity College 6 vols 8vo cloth 2L 10^ 

“ Plutarch^ we repeat^ xi lU be rend—and rend among onrwli cv for the 
future^ in the version of Mr Clough We have given that i er<oon ovr 
cordial praise before^ and shall onlg add that it is brought before the uorld 
tn a way luhithfits it admirably for gentral use Ihe print i.s dear and 
large, the paper good, and there are excellent and copious indices " —Quar¬ 
terly Iteview, Oct 1861 

“ Mr Clough's work is v orthy of all praise, and we hope that it uill 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch "—Times 

George Washington’s Life, by Washington Irving Librarj’ 
Illustrated Edition 5 vols. Imp 8\o 4/ 4.s. Library Edit. Royal 8>o 
12s each 

Life of John Adams, 2 nd President of the United States, by C. 

F. Adams 8vo 14s. Life and Works complete, 10 ^ol8 14s each. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Y Southern Friends. By Edmund Kirke. One Vol. 

Fcap 8io , cloth, 2.V Gd Cheap Edition Fciip , boaids, Is Gd 
A startling iiarrati%eof peisonal expeneme and ud\enture 
Arabian Hays and Nights 5 or, Ka>s from the East: 
a Narrative. By Mai-guente A Power 1 lol. Po^t 8^o lOs Gd 
“ Miss Power’s hook is thoroughly interesting and does much credit to 
her talent for observation and description " — London Iteruw 

Wild Scenes in South Arrerica: or. Life in the Llanos of Vene¬ 
zuela. By Bon Ramon I’aez Numerous Illustiations Post 8vo cloth, 
10.9. 

After Iceberg.s wdth a Painter 5 a Summer’s Voyage to Labrador. 
By the Rev Louis L Noble PostSvo with coloured plates, cloth, IO9 Gd 
“ T/us is a beautiful and true book, excellently suited for family lending, 
and its least recommendation is not that without cant or impertmence it 
turns every thought arul emotion excited by the iionders it describes to the 
honour of the Creator.” —Daily News. 

From Calcutta to Pekin. A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 
By a Staff Officer. The only Authentic Narrative of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 2s. Gd 

Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army of America. By an Im¬ 
pressed New Yorker A Nai'rative of Facts The personal adientures 
described, while .stranger than Action, are only the simple truth. Fcap. 
8vo cloth, with an Illustration, 3s. Gd. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, tra^erslng great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt R. B Marcey Illustrated Fcap 8vo cloth, 2.s‘ Gd. 
“ This 18 a real, carefully executed collection of information and expe¬ 
riences, the which every one who takes up will haidly lay down until he has 
read from A to Z. , . . It is not only valuable to the special trai eller, but 
fascinating to the general reader .... The author is as full of matter as any 
old sailor who has sailed four tunes round the world."— Athemeum. 
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Ten Years of Preacher Life; Chapters from an Aiitobio^raphy. 
By William Henry Milburn, Author of “ Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bags ” 
With Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, Author of “ The Suitess- 
ful Mereluint,” &c. Crown 8vo cloth 4s <6d 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. 18 s. 

Home and Abroad {Secojid Seths). A Sk(*tch-book of Life, Men, 
and Travel, by Bayard Taylor V ith Illustrations, post 8 a o. cloth, 
8s. 6t/ 

Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bayard Tt ylor. 1 aoI post 8 a o , cloth, 8s 6d 
Also 1)1/ the same Author, eaih com/, >te in 1 vol , u ith lllustTutions. 
Central Alnca , Egypt and the Whn Nile 7s 8d 
India, China, and Jajian Is M 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Sj. in 7s &d 
Traielb in Greece and Russia Witl an Excursion to Crete 7s 8d. 


INDIA, AMERICA, AN O THE COLONIES. 

RACKS of McKinlay and Party across Australia. By 

John DaAis, one of the > .-pedition Edited from the MB 
Journal of Ml DaAis, Avith ui Intiodu<‘tory Vicav ol the recent 
Kxplo)iitions ot Stuart, tnrke. Wills, LainKborongh and 
otheis liy Wm Westgait't With numerous Illustrations in 
chromo-lithography, and Map 8a o < oth. Ids 



The Progress and Present State o( British India; a ^Manual of 

Indian History, Geography, and Fiumiee, toi general use, based upon 
Ofluial Dotuinents, turnished uudei the authoiifj of Her ^Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India By Montgomery ^Maitin, Esq , Author 
of a “ History of the British Colonies," &e In one Aoluine, post 8a o 
cloth, 10s 


America before Europe. Princlphs and Interests. By the Count 

de Gaspanu. Post 8a o. 9s‘ 

Slavery and Secession: Historical and Economical By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq , F S S , Author ot “ A Handbook of the Cotton Trade " 
With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Papers, Popula¬ 
tion Returns, New and Old Taiiffs, &e , torming a Comjdete Manual of 
Relerenee on all matters connected with the War Second edition, en¬ 
larged 1 vol post 8 a o <doth, 105 M 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil¬ 

liam Q Sewell. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6(/ 


The Cotton Kingdom ; a Traveller’s Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former a ol urn es of TraAelb and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted With a Map 2 aoIs post 
8 a o 1/. Is, 

“ Mr Olmsted qn'es his readers a wealth of facts conveyed in a long 
stream of anecdotes, the exquisite humour of many of them makinq parts 
of his book as pleasant to read as a novel of the first class .'"—Athenicum 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States of America, vrith Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. Sa'o Cloth, ll 4s 

“ A most carefuUq digested and ivell-ivritten Constitutional History of 
the great Federal liepublic of America ’’—Examiner. 

“ Mr. Curtis u rites v ith dignity and vigour, and his work will he one 
of permanent interest.” —Atbeuseum. 
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The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo Cloth, 14s 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 

Holland in 1616 to the present time By the late Roderick Flanagan, 
Esq., Member of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 2 
vols 8vo 'Ms. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 

Morns. 7s , or separately, Is. 6d each, and Map, 8s. 


SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 


^HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 

^ or, the Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
Waters, its. Climates, its Inhabitants, anti whatever there may 
be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial 
PuisuitM. By Commander M F Maury, LL 1) Tenth Edi¬ 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author’s revised and enlarged Work. 
Post 8v 0 cloth extra, 85 6aJ 



This edition, as welt as its immediate jiTedecessor, includes all the researches 
and observations of the last three years, and is copyright in England and on 
the Continent. 


“ We err greatly if Lieut Maury’s 
book will not hereafter be classed with 
the works of the great men who hav e 
taken the lead in extending and im¬ 
proving knowledge and art; his book 


displays in a remarkable degree, like 
the ‘ Advancement of Learning,' and 
the ‘ Natural History’ ot Bufi’on, pro¬ 
found research and magnificent ima¬ 
gination .”—Illustrated London Neus 


The Kedge Anchor; or. Young Sailor’s Assistant, by William 

Brady Seventy Illustrations. 8vo 16.? 


Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8vo. cl. 8s. 6d. 


Archaia; or. Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures By Professor Dawson, Pi^iucipal of McGill 
College, Canada. Post 8vo cloth, cheaper edition, 6s 

“ It 18 refreshing to meet with an author who has reflected deeply, and 
observed as well as read fully, before he has put foiward his pages in print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read, when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtful 
readers * it will not suit others. Its tone throughout is good, while asTiiuch is 
condensed m this one volume os will be required by the geneial student.”— 
Athe7iceum. 


Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 27s. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 

3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. 8vo. 

cloth. 8s. 

System of Mineralogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Revised. 

With Numerous Engravings. 2yola. 8vo. 24s. 
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Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Rocks, 
Reduction of Ores, and the Application of the flcience to the Arts, with 
260 Illustrations Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges 13y 
James D Dana, A M , Author of a • Bystera ol Mineralogy." New Edi¬ 
tion, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Half bound, 7s 6rf 
Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Reck. 8vo. 
Sheep. 18s. 


TRADE, AGRICULTURE, 

jpHE Exchange. Compri 
Commerce, and Finance. 
Volumes, cloth extia, ea 

Railway Practice, Eu 

prising the economical generation 
and Coke-hiirning Engines to Crii 
iiK luding Road-bed, Bleepers, Ra. 

Ry Alexander L Holley, Jo 
“ Peimanent Way," Ac Demj lol 
8/ 3 S' 



AND ARCHITECTURE. 

dng Original Papers on Trade, 
ny the first writers of the day Two 
h 7s ^ 

opean and American; com- 

‘f Htenm, the adaidation of Wood 
Burning, and in I'eimanent Way, 
1, Joint-fttstenings, Stieet Railways, 
lit Author ol Colburn and Holley’s 
t, with 77 Engra\ mgs, hnlf-morocco 


History of the Rise and Progress if the Iron Trade of the United 

States, from 1621 to 18.‘)7 , with nni lerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufacture, Impoitation, Flxfi -rtation, and Ihii’es ot lion for more 
than a Century By B F French «ao Cloth, 10s 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine (Monthly). 2s 6d. 

The Parlour Gardener ; or, the House Culture of Ornamental 

Plants a Piactical Handbook With a coloured Fiontispieoe and nu¬ 
merous Illustrations IBmo. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2,s bd 

Pleasant Talk about Emits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of “ Life Thoughts " In ornamental cloth, price 
2 s b<i 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction; by John 
L Thomas With 200 Illustration'., 12ino 65 %d 
The Practical Surveyor’s Guide*, by A. Duncan. Fep.Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Villas and Cottages j by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Illustra¬ 

tions 8\o. cloth. 12s 


THEOLOGY. 

HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 

from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of the Holy Land, by W M Thomson, JM D , twent>-fi\e 
years a Missionary m Syria and Palestine With 8 IMaps and 
several hundred Illustrations 2^ols Post 8vo cloth. 1/ Lf 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co¬ 

loured Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 8^ 3s 

Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell,D.D. One 

vol New Edition. Post 8 a o cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dr Bushnell s Christian Nurture Is. 6d. 

Dr Bushnell’s Character of Jesus 6d. 

Dr Bushnell's New Life. Is. M. 

The Light of the World; a most True Relation of a Pilgrimess 
travelling towards Eternity. Divided into Three Parts; which desHr\e 
to be read, understood, and considered by all who desire to be saAed. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1696 Beautifully printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 693, bevelled hoards, lOs. Od. 
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Scattered Pearls Strung Together; being an arrangement of the 

Precepts, Promises, Judgments, Prayers, &.<• &c , contained m the Book 
of Psalms Second Edition Fcap 8\o limp cloth, Is Oil, 

A Short Method of Prayer; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 

by Madame de la Mothe-Guyon , by Thomas C Uphiim, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College,!! 8 America Punted 
by Whittingham. 12mo cloth Is 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 

Crown 8vo cloth, 3? Gd. 

“ For freshness of thought, power of illustration, and evangelical ear¬ 
nestness, these writers [Dr Huntington and Dr BushnellJ are not surpassed 
by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days ol the Church ”—Cdledonidti 
Mercury 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Grace during the American R(‘y n al in iSf)? and IS.'iS, by Samuel J. 
Prime, Author of “ Travels in Europe and the East ” 12ino cloth 2s 
Cheap edition. Is 

God in the Dwelling; or, the Beligious Training of a Household. 

By the Rev Dudley A. Tyng Fcap 8vo bmp cloth, 1?. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 

complete in one volume, well printed and well bound 2<r 6d Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders Sm 4to cloth extra 75 Od. 

Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects By the Rev Henry Ward Beecher, Author of “ Life Thoughts ” 
In fcp 8vo. cloth extra 2s 6d 

Communings upon Daily Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. “ Commune with your own heart ”—Psalm iv. 4. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, 5s, 

The Bible in England; by the Rev. C. D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 

John's, Hampstead. 6d 

The Miner’s Sons; Martin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the 

same Author 12mo. Is. 

Faith in Earnest; by the same Author. Fcp. 8vo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

The Rich Kinsman; or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 

the Rev. Stephen Tyng, D D Post 8yo 5s 

The Life of the Apostle Peter; by the Rev. Dr. Leo, Bishop of 

Delaware. Fcp 8vo 6s 

History of the Old Hundredth Psalm; by H. W. Havergall. 8vo. 

5s 

Sermons for all Seasons; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 

Fcp 8vo. cloth 6s. 

Sermons for Family Reading; by the Rev. William Short, Reactor 

of St George-the-Martyr, Queen Sejuare. 8vo. cloth. lOs 6d. 

Sermons for Boys: or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev. 

L J Bernays Fcp 8vo 5s 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro¬ 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo cloth, with 
Portrait. 'Ihird Edition, 7.s 6d 

By the same Author. 

Life of Madame Catherine Adorna; 12mo. cloth. 4? M. 

The Life of Faith, and Interior Life 2 ^ ols. 5s. 5d. each. 

The Divine Union. 7s. 6rf. 
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LAW AND JURISPRUDENCB. 

UPPLEMENT (May 1863) to the New Edition of 
Wheaton’s Elements oi litteruatioiiul Law; comprising Im¬ 
portant Decisions of the Hupreme Com t of the United States of 
Aineina, settlirii; authori ati\ely the character of the hos¬ 
tilities 111 whi.di they are i ivolved, and the legal consequences 
to be deduced fi'oin tliem b\o 2s 6 

This Supplement is also bound up vith the New Edition of the Work 
(now ready) Imjierial 8\o cloth, pi te IZ lov , oi, law calf, 1/ 185. 

History of the Law of Nations; by Henry Wheaton LL.D. 

author of the “ Elements of luternatu lal Law.” Royal 8\o cloth, 3ls 6i/. 

Comm(‘ntaries on American Law: by (’hancellor Kent. Ninth 

and entirely New Edition 4 ^ols 8' > calf al os , cloth, 4/. 10?. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence by Simon Greenleaf, LL.l). 

3 vols 8no calf 41 4s 

A Treatis(‘ on the Measure of Dt nages; or, An Enquiry into 
the Piintijdcs whn h goAcrn the An nint of Compensation in Couits of 
Justice Hy Thcodoie Hcdgwick. Third re\ised Edition, enlaiged. 
Imperial 8vo cloth 3ls fkl 

Justice Story’s Commentaries on Die Constitution of the United 
States 2 \ols 3o5 

Justice Story’s Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments— 

Agency—Kills of Exchange—Proniis'ory Notes—Partnership—and Con¬ 
flict ol Laws 0 Vols 8vo cloth, each 285 

Justice Story’s Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s.; and 

Equity Pleadings L noI 8^o .jls (id. 

W. W. Story’s Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi¬ 

tion, greatly enlaiged and levised. 2 \ol8 8io. cloth, 63s. 


MEDICAL. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical ami Dynamical; by Dr. 

Dr.iper dOO Illustrations 8 a o, 25s 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine; by Dr. George 

11 Wood Fouitil Edition 2 ao1s 36? 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigiie, Chirurgien de 

I’lldpital Saint Louis, Translated, AMtli Notes and Additions, by John II 
Packard, M D. With 106 Illustrations 8vo sheep U Is 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 

throughout the World. by William Sanger, M D 8\o cloth 16s 

Elements of Chemical Physics; with numerous Illustrations. 

By Josiah P Cooke 8 a o cloth 16? 

” As an intvodncT ton to Ciumi.al l^hysir^, this i? hy far the most com- 
prehensii'e ivorL in our lanyuayr ” —AtneniPum, Nov 17 

A History of Medicine,from its Origin to the Nineteenth Centur} . 

By Dr P. V lleiiouard 8vo IBs 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice; by 

James Jaikson, M D. ^'cp 8ao. 5». 

Lectures on the Disea.ses of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 

Bedford. 4th Edition. 8 a'o IBs. 
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The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 

Bedlord, A M , M D. With Engravings. 8vo Cloth, 11 Is. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery 5 by C. A. Harris. 6 th 

Edition. 8vo. 24s. 

Chemical and l^harmaceutical Manipulations j by C. and C. Morfit. 

Royal 8vo Second Edition enlarged 21s. 


POPUliAR BOOKS AT POPUliAXt PRICKS. 

LICE CAREY’S Pictures of Country Life. Is. Gd. 
Angel over the Right Shoulder. 1 s. 

Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J, M. Parker. Is. 6d. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Rights 5 by a Barrister. Is 
Dred; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. Gd. 

Fools’ Pence, and other Tales; by C. B. Tayler, M.A. 2 s. 6 d. 
Guide to the Charities of London. Is. 

Lights and Shades of Australian Life. Is. Gd, 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. 1 ». 
Records of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 

Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. Is. 6 d. 

Tales and Sketches (complete); by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 

Truth; by Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Is. Gd. 

Waikna; or. Adventures on the Moscpiito Shore. Is Gd. 
Wolfert’s Roost, and other Tales; by Washington Irving. Is. 



FICTION. 



Y Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. Author of 
Woman in White," “ No Name,” “ The Dead Secret.” 
post 8vo. 21f 

CONTENTS. 


“The 

2 volii 


I. Sketches OF Charactek*— 

1. Talk-Stoppers 

2. A Shockingly Rude Article. 

3. Mrs Badgery. 

4. The Bochelor Bedroom 

6. Pray employ Major NambyJ 
6. My Spinsters. 

II, Social Grievances •— 

1 A Journey in Search of Nothing 

2 A Petition to the Novel-Writers. 
8 Give us Room ' 

4 Save me from my Friends' 

5. Mrs. Bullwinkle. 


III. Fragment.s of Personal Ex¬ 

perience — 

1 Laid up in Lodgings. 

2, My Black Mirror. 

IV. Nooks and Corners of His¬ 

tory •— 

1 A Queen’s Revenge 

2. The GreBt(Forgotten) Invasion 

3. A Remarkable Revolution 

V. Cases Worth Looking at — 

1. Memoirs of an Adopted Son 

2. The Poisoned Meal. 

3 The Cauldron of Oil 

VI. Curiosities of Literature — 

1. The Unknown Public. 

2. Portrait of an Author. 
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The Disputed Inheritance. A Cornish Story. By Thomas 

Hood 1 vol post 8vo , 10.s. 

A Good Fiffht in the Battle of Lift : a Story founded on Facts. 

Reprinted by permission from “Catcell’s Family Paper.” Crown 8vo 
cloth, 7s’ [Ju<!f ledc/t/ 

Pickcid Up at Sea. By the Ai thor of ‘‘ Footsteps Behind 

Him.” 3vols. Post 8\o. 315. 6^/ [Ju.st reiultj. 

Wayfo Summers : (the Story of >n Inner and an Outer Life.) 

lly Thomas Archer. 2 \ols. Post 8 o 21? 

The King’s Mail. By Henry Hull 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The Old House in Crosby Squar< . By H. Holl. 2 vols. post 

8vo. 215. [S/W7t(l/ 

No Name. Cheap Edition. By ilkie Collins. 1 vol. Crown 
8 vo. Cloth, 65 . With Steel En^^raMii from a Drawing by J E. Millais. 

[(/71 l)C( 1. 

Footsteps Behind Him. Third Eddon. By William J. Stewart. 
8vo Cloth fis. 

“ The utnk of an artfit who ha'fie him som< thing of the large liberal 
heait (f kis maJiler—AJr Dicktn', / is a substantial iiork caiiji/lli/m.- 
vented and tan J idly in it ten, uat/i ua nd not nieielg to neat ea'oj periods, 
but to the (jual/ti/ of thoiig/it i rjais^. d, and as a a holt the ekeer dabo- 
ration of a manlg i,ense of ic/uit is gi,a I and noble.” —Examiner. 

Myself and My Relatives. Second Thousand. One vol., with 
Frontispiece on Steel from n Drawing by .John E Millais, AKA Cr. 
8VO bs. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Authoi of the “ Autoirat at the Breakt.ist Table” New 
Eilition leap 35 lod 

A itelconie book—it mag be taken up again and again, and its pages 
paused over, for the enjognient of the jileasant touches and suggestive j)(u>- 
sages which they contain ”—Atheiieeuin 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. By the Same Author. 

New Edition Cloth, 2s 6d. 

The Anwels’ Song; a Christian Retrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 

ler. With Illustrations 35. 6t/. 

The Pearl of Orr’s Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 

Mrs Harriet Reedier Stowe Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minis¬ 
ter’s Wooing” In jiopular form. Part I 6d , Part II 2s , or, 
complete ui one \olume, with engraving on steel from water-colour by 
John Gilbert. Handsomely bound lu cloth, 5s. 

Piccalilli: a Mixture. By Gilbert Percy. Illustrated and orna¬ 
mented by J. R. Macquoid and George Thomas. Square 16mo. cloth 
extra, 3s (id 

Rough Diamonds; a Book of Six Stories, by John Hollings- 

head, £s(p, with Illustrations by Sanderson. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. 35 6d. 

The Minister’s Wooing ; a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” Two Editions*—1 In post 8vo. doth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 7*> 6d —2 Popular Edition 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 25. Gd. 
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Not an Angel. By the Author of “ Ethel.’’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

[Jvst ready 

Abel Drake’s Wife : a Novel. By John Saunders. An entirely 
New Edition With Steel Engraving, from a Water-Colour Drawing by 
John Tenniel. 5s 

Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Fourth and 
cheaper edition , with a Photograph, by peimission, trom the engraving 
of Mrs Fry reading to the Prisoners in 1816 1 vol crown 8\o , 5,s 

Hannah Thurston ; a Romance. By Bayard Taylor, U. S. 
Attache at St Petersburg!! Author of “ Views afoot,” iSLc 3 \ols post 
8^0., JHli' tW. leady 

The Stronges of Netherstronge. By Miss E. J. May, Author of 

“ Louis’ School Days.” Post 8vo , 10s Gt/. ready. 
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ACH Volume well printed and handsomely bound, 
with an Illustration on Steel, from Designs by John Gilbert, 
n. K. Browne, J E. Millais, &c 5s 

By 


1 The Eye Witness 
Charles Allston Collins 
2. Antouma By Wilkie Collins. 

3 The Dead Secret By the Same 
4. Woman in White. By the Same. 
With portrait, 6s 

5 My Lady Ludlow, ByMrsGaskell 

6 Crosscountry ByW Thornbury 
7. Hide and Seek By W Collins 

8 When the Snow Falls By W M. 

Thomas 

9 The Queen of Hearts. By W 

Collins. 


10. The Pearl of Orr's Island By 
Mrs Stowe 

11 Basil By Wilkie Collins. 

12. Myself and My lielati\es 

13. Footsteps behind Him By W J 

Stewart 

14 I'emale Life in Prison. By a 
Pi 1 son Matron 

15. Abel Drake’s Wife. By John 

Saunders 

16. No Name. By Wilkie Collins. 
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A Strange Story; by the Author of “ Rien/.i,” “ My Novel,” &c. 

New Edition, with Vignette fiom a watei-colour by John Gilbert, and 
Photograph Portrait of the Author by Mayall Post 8vo cloth extra, 
7s 6d 

... But the greatest of all these successes js ^ A Sfrarige Story ’ 

Hundreds of thousands rush to read thi.s 'fnay tale of science and long 
results of time' as leioided by Sir E B Li/tton ”—Tinits 

“ Jji conclusion., u e may icmark that in this urn d iSir Edicard displays 
another of those lersafile turns of genius tc/nih plaie him pre-eminent 
amongst the novelists of the day The ' Strange Stan;' is entirely dif¬ 
ferent, a!the in conception and in treatment, from his thiee famous last 
published novels The //resent uorh is full of passages of most ejrquiMte 
prose poetrg, blending a ith and ennobled by the highest philosophical re¬ 
fection , so that, after the render has enjoyed the perusal of it, as a v ork 
of fiction, he wdl not fail to plate it on the most aciesstble slu-lf of his 
library ns a booh to be studied—alike for the sake of the heart and of the 
intellect ”—Press 
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